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University  of  the  State  of  New  York 


Report  of  Home  Education  Department  1899 

To  the  regents  of  the   University 

-As  the  report  for  1899  1  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  usual 
summary  of  staff  and  expenditures,  with  detailed  division  reports 
already  issued  as  bulletins,  supplemented  by  the  valuable  survey  of 
the  progress  of  public  libraries  and  popular  education,  by  Prof. 
Herbert  B.  Adams  of  Johns  Hopkins  university,  and  the 
list  so  long  under  consideration  of  100  pictures  to  be  lent  for 
schoolroom  decoration. 

Staff.  The  salary  of  each  person  is  given  under  the  division  to 
which  he  gives  most  of  his  time.  In  other  places  the  name  of  the 
division  under  which  the  salary  is  paid  is  given  in  the  salary  column. 
Appointments  during  the  year  are  indicated  by  a  star  prefixed,  and 
promotions  are  shown  in  the  righthand  column. 

Appointed 

12  D  88  Melvil  Dewey  M.  A.  (Amherst)  director Paid  in  adm.  dep't 

Public  libraries  division 

Monthlv  salary   Increase 
1899  1900 

I  Ag  92  William  Reed  Eastman  M.A.(Yale)     B.L.S.  (N.Y.) 

inspector $200 

14  Jl  91  Martha  Thorne  Wheeler,  seleotion  and  annotation..  SO               $5 

27  N  93  Mary  Ellis,  indexer 65                 5 

1  J198  William  BurfcCookjr  B.  A.  (Cornell)  assistant...  60                 5 

1  Ap  93  Harriet  Alfarata  Chapman,  stenographer 60 

*15  F  99  Jennie  Dorcas  Fellows,  cataloguer 60 

1  S  96  Nellie  Sand  Mesick,  junior  clerk 40                 5 

4  Ja  97  Elizabeth  Gilbert,  junior  clerk 35                 5 

20  F  96  Elizabeth  Belle  Wolston,  junior  clerk 35                 5 

Traveling  libraries  and  pictures  division 
1  N  92  Myrtilla    Avery   B.A.  (Wellesley)   B.L.S.  (N.   Y.) 

director  s  assistant 125               25 

16Ag97  Anna  Louise  Morse  B.A.  (Smith)  assistant 75 

1  Ag  96  E.  May  Greenman,  assistant 45                10 

21  Ja  95  Helen  Agnes  Scopes,  accession  clerk 40                 5 

10   97  Elisa  Elsie  Van,  junior  clerk 30                 5 

1  Jl  98  Margaret  O'Brien,  junior  clerk 25 

25  Je  98  Grace  Husted  Munsell,  junior  clerk 30 

22  D  92  Gerald  Griffin,  page 40 

13  J 1  98  John  Francis  O'Brien,  junior  clerk 20  10 

20  Ja  94  John  Dulyea  Nichols,  porter  Building  dep't 
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Capitol  library 
14  Jl  91  Martha  Thorne  Wheeler  Public  libraries 

Library  for  blind 
1  Ap  89  Salome  Cutler  Fairchild  (Mt  Holyoke)B.L.S.(N. Y.)        Library  school 
*22  Mr  99  Florence  Augusta  Paine,  assistant  Catalogue  dep't 

Children's  library 

Reference  work  is  done  by  library  school  students  specializing  in  children's  work. 
lAp89  Salome  C utler  Fairchild  (Mt  Holyoke)  B.L.S.(N.Y.)        Library  school 
14  Jl  91  Martha  Thorne  Wheeler  Public  libraries 

Study  clubs  and  extension  teaching  divisions 
1  N  92  Myrtilla  Avery  B.A.  (Wellesley)  B.L.S.(N.Y.)  di- 
rector's assistant  Traveling  libraries 

Monthly         Increase 
salary  for  1899    for  1900 

lAp95  Grace  Lillian  Be tteridge,  assistant $75 

*11J198  Robert  Kendall  Shaw  B.A.  (Harvard)  assistant 60 

31  Mr  96  Marcella  Mary  Breunan,  junior  clerk 30  $5 

Expenditures.  The  home  education  department  began  and 
ended  the  year  without  a  dollar  of  balance,  for  its  work  is  so  much 
beyond  the  appropriations  available  that  the  last  penny  is  used. 
Four  years  ago  state  grants  wTere  $12,317.22,  this  yeai  $29,292.32  or 
two  and  a  half  times  as  great.  The  staff;  required  for  work  in  the 
department  has  in  the  same  time  grown  from  11  to  22,  or  doubled. 
The  amount  accomplished  is  clearly  shown  to  have  increased  faster 
than  either  assistants  or  appropriations. 


Books 

1895 
$10  021  10 
188  .. 

$10  209  10 

~~  "$604  14 

48  95 

1896 
$5  820  09 

1897 
$6  837  40 

1898 
$8  681  06 

1899 
$6  856  85 

$5  820  09 

$6  837  40 

$8  681  06 

$6  856  85 

Fittiugs 

$860  74 

83  98 

428  13 

379  93 

318  70 

$1  423  25 

29  39 

740  93 

511  41 

529  23 

$263  50 

Printing 

Travel  

Freight  &  ci 

915  01 

480  30 
irtage    256  82 

$2  305  22 
$5T33  99 

843  95 
450  96 
623  05 

$830  90 
786  59 

$2  071  48 

$3  234  21 

$2  181  46 

$1  617  49 

Salaries 

$8  971  69 

$11  423  52 

$13  402  34 

State  grants. 

$12  317  22 

$15  828  25 

$24  254  51 
$43  297  81 

$24  536  66 

$46  S33  70 

$28  123  32 

$50  OOO  .. 

Public  libraries  division.  The  annual  statistics  in  the  180 
pages  of  the  report  for  the  public  libraries  division  again  show  the 
steady  development  of  what  we  have  always  considered  the  most 
important  part  of  home  education.     Our  one  inspector  visited  147 
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libraries  in  47  counties,  11  of  these  having  been  chartered  this  year 
and  15  with  a  total  of  209,035  volumes  registered,  while  81  received 
grants  of  public  money.  We  should  no  longer  postpone  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  competent  subinspector  to  assist  in  this  very  practi- 
cal and  rapidly  growing  work.  Nothing  can  take  the  place  of 
personal  contact  between  an  enthusiastic  specialist  and  the  local  libra- 
rians and  trustees.  We  are  steadily  increasing  the  assistance  ren- 
dered through  printed  and  manuscript  aids  and  by  direct  correspon- 
dence, but  in  many  cases  difficulties  can  be  solved  and  new 
inspiration  and  enthusiasm  given  only  by  a  personal  visit,  and 
obviously  one  man  can  not  attend  properly  to  the  reasonable  calls 
of  over  1000  libraries  scattered  over  a  state  as  large  as  New  York. 
Our  unsalaried  library  council  gives  its  aid  willingly,  but  over- 
worked professional  men  can  not  be  asked  to  do  daily  inspection  or 
to  carry  on  extensive  correspondence.  Our  printed  matter  con- 
stantly grows  and  is  a  costly  item,  but  is  still  much  the  cheapest 
means  for  much  of  the  practical  aid  given.  Demand  for  assistance 
from  other  states  constantly  increases ;  but  possible  criticism  is 
guarded  against  by  charging  at  cost  the  time  required  for  preparing 
lists  or  doing  other  work  beyond  the  limit  of  courteous  replies  to 
reasonable  questions. 

The  most  significant  testimony  to  the  practical  value  of  our  work 
is  shown  by  the  detailed  statistics  and  graphic  charts  on  p.  458.  In 
four  years  the  circulation  of  books  from  libraries  under  our  inspec- 
tion has  grown  from  1,242,284  to  6,792,172.  In  the  same  period 
the  circulation  of  free  lending  libraries  not  under  such  inspection 
instead  of  growing  550%  has  fallen  from  514,666  to  281,880.  That 
this  is  not  due  to  the  number  of  libraries  is  shown  by  the  circula- 
tion per  100  volumes  which  shows  the  amount  of  work  secured 
from  any  given  plant.  This  ratio  in  1895  was  for  libraries  under 
our  inspection  203  to  every  100  volumes.  In  four  years  it  has 
risen  to  400,  indicating  that  the  working  efficiency  of  each  100 
volumes  has  been  doubled.  In  the  same  time  the  libraries  without 
our  assistance,  which  in  1895  circulated  370  volumes  for  each  100, 
have  fallen  to  an  average  of  214.  No  greater  proof  could  possibly 
be  offered  of  the  great  practical  value  of  central  supervision  by 
sympathetic  officers  familiar  with  every  detail  of  administration 
and  willing  to  give  time  and  labor  freely  to  render  any  possible 
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assistance  to  any  library  asking  it.  As  our  chief  concern  is  quality 
rather  than  quantity,  the  figures  tell  only  part  of  the  whole  truth  as 
to  the  large  return  the  state  is  getting  for  the  money  spent  through 
the  public  libraries  division. 

The  report  includes  985  libraries,  or  47  more  than  last  year. 
707  or  61  more  received  state  aid  in  some  form.  The  circulating 
libraries  added  224,283  volumes  or  13%.  Their  gain  in  circulation 
was  955,528  or  15%,  an  average  advance  of  2618  a  day.  The  total 
free  circulation  was  7,395,527  or  1135  for  each  1000  of  population 
and  373  for  each  100  volumes  in  the  libraries.  Thus  in  six  years 
the  home  use  of  books  has  increased  threefold. 

Public  demand  for  books  and  for  aid  from  competent  librarians 
increases  faster  than  the  supply,  notwithstanding  the  remarkable 
growth  in  library  facilities.  Seven  new  branch  libraries  have  been 
opened  in  Greater  New  York  this  year,  yet  it  needs  10  times  as 
many  to  do  reasonably  well  the  work  that  no  intelligent  student  of 
education  will  question  ought  to  be  done.  In  our  graphic  charts 
the  lines  showing  growth  run  up  the  page  like  rockets  and  yet 
there  is  no  question  that  the  library  movement  is  still  in  its  infancy. 
The  public  each  year  recognizes  more  fully  the  claim  of  the  public 
library  to  take  its  place  beside  the  public  school  as  an  absolutely 
necessary  institution  in  a  civilized  community  and  one  which 
justifies,  as  does  the  school,  steadily  increasing  expenditures  from 
the  public  funds  for  proper  maintenance. 

The  library  as  a  home  education  center.  Best  of  all  is  the 
steadily  growing  public  recognition  of  the  library  as  the  natural 
home  for  all  agencies  that  make  for  education  and  culture  outside 
the  regular  teaching  institutions.  There  is  clearly  in  the  early 
20th  century  a  remarkable  development  before  the  public  library 
which  will  insure  to  home  education  a  rapid  and  substantial  growth 
that  would  be  greatly  retarded  if  it  had  to  secure  new  buildings, 
trustees,  endowments  and  administrative  machinery.  Happily  this 
concentration  of  home  education  in  the  library  is  not  only  the  most 
logical  and  convenient  but  also  the  most  economical  plan  and  there- 
fore its  future  is  assured. 

Bulletin  on  Public  libraries  and  popular  education.       Dr 

Adams  has  treated  the  library  subject  from  the  standpoint  of  a 
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professor  of  institutional  history  who  has  been  for  a  quarter  century 
deeply  interested  in  libraries  and  specially  in  that  part  of  library 
work  which  we  call  home  education.  The  bulletin  has  228  pages, 
2  maps  and  82  pages  of  halftone  interiors,  exteriors,  portraits,  plans, 
graphic  charts  and  other  valuable  illustrations.  The  demand  for 
this  bulletin  (price  40c)  indicates  an  interest  in  it  beyond  anything 
else  yet  published  on  this  subject.  The  'Social  economic  introduc- 
tion' is  followed  by  a  discussion  of  Andrew  Carnegie's  marvelous 
gifts  to  libraries,  unprecedented  in  the  history  of  the  world  and 
evidently  to  be  still  farther  increased,  as  introductory  to  such  topics 
as  The  people's  university,  New  York  pioneers  of  free  libraries  and 
popular  education,  Library  extension  in  New  York,  Public  library 
movement  in  Massachusetts,  Local  types  of  New  England  town 
libraries,  Cooperation  between  library  and  community,  Historical 
retrospect  and  recent  progress,  Traveling  libraries,  Traveling  pic- 
tures and  library  art  exhibits,  Educational  clubs  and  libraries, 
Libraries  and  public  schools,  Library  schools,  National  and  inter- 
national influence  of  librarians,  all  followed  by  a  select  bibliography 
of  libraries  and  popular  education  and  a  full  index.  At  a  time 
when  so  many  more  gifts  are  being  made  for  libraries  than  ever 
before,  a  volume  like  this  bulletin  is  sure  to  be  productive  of  great 
good,  for  it  is  well  adapted  to  stimulate  interest  and  faith  in  the 
possibilities  of  usefulness,  and  some  copies  are  sure  to  fall  into  the 
hands  of  people  who  sooner  or  later  in  a  small  or  large  way  will 
contribute  substantially  to  library  interests. 

Library  school.  As  in  previous  years,  the  report  of  the  library 
school  is  bound  with  that  on  the  state  library,  because  of  their  close 
association.  As  part  of  the  home  education  department  and  essential 
to  our  public  library  system,  attention  should  be  called  to  its  satisfac- 
tory development.  The  school  has  been  carried  on  by  the  regents 
for  10  years.  In  that  time  it  has  accomplished  more  than  even  its 
most  sanguine  friends  had  dared  hope.  It  has  won  a  well  recog- 
nized place  as  a  professional  school  and  has  surpassed  the  records  of 
all  such  schools  in  the  widespread  demand  for  its  students.  The 
table  of  720  library  positions  already  filled  in  30  different  states  be- 
sides three  in  foreign  countries  is  abundant  evidence  of  the  practical 
success  of  the  school  in  meeting  a  pressing  educational  demand. 
Its  graduates  have  organized  other  library  schools  in  a  half   dozen 
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centers  or  given  instruction  to  classes  of  those  unable  to  attend  the 
parent  school  at  Albany,  which  is  limited  strictly  by  available  space. 

This  year  the  school  has  a  stronger  faculty  and  corps  of  lecturers, 
a  better  course  of  study,  larger  facilities,  more  students,  a  larger 
proportion  of  men  and  of  graduates  from  the  best  colleges  and  uni- 
versities of  the  entire  country,  and  in  every  respect  is  in  a  more  sat- 
isfactory condition  than  ever  before,  and  naturally  has  the  respect 
and  confidence  of  the  library  world  in  a  constantly  growing  degree. 
It  has  proved,  as  was  prophesied,  as  important  a  step  as  was  the  found- 
ing of  the  first  normal  schools  for  training  teachers.  Without  it  the 
American  library  could  never  have  attained  its  full  place  as  the 
necessary  complement  of  the  school  in  any  complete  and  satisfactory 
system  of  public  education. 

Our  chief  lesson  in  home  education  is  to  be  learned  from  the  ex- 
perience of  the  library  school.  "We  must  look  more  to  training 
special  workers  in  each  department  of  this  new  field,  which  prom- 
ises better  returns  for  the  time  and  money  than  anything  else  in 
modern  education.  We  are  each  year  adding  a  little  more  both  in 
the  library  school  and  in  the  summer  library  courses  to  interest 
young  librarians  in  different  phases  of  home  education  work,  and  to 
send  them  out  with  the  idea  that  these  interests  are  an  essential  part 
of  the  library  province.  But  much  more  ought  to  be  done.  We 
need  definite  courses  and  institutes  or  summer  meetings  where  the 
limited  number  engaged  in  this  work  can  come  together  and  utilize 
each  other's  experiences  for  the  common  good. 

Traveling  libraries.  The  year  has  been  the  best  in  the  history 
of  this  most  effective  modern  agency  which  is  perhaps  doing  more 
than  any  other  to  help  on  general  library  progress.  Each  year  we 
find  new  fields  opening  for  practical  and  economical  work.  Our  prob- 
lem is,  regardless  of  presumptions  or  theories,  to  provide  at  the  least 
cost  and  induce  citizens  of  New  York  to  read  the  largest  possible 
number  of  the  best  books.  We  now  recognize  the  traveling  library 
as  adapted  to  reference  as  well  as  home  use.  We  have  bought  7463 
new  volumes  this  year,  making  our  traveling  library  division  far 
superior  in  quality  and  size  to  most  local  libraries. 

The  distribution  of  books  for  the  blind  steadily  increases  and  the 
best  students  of  the  problem  outside  this  state  testify  that  this  work 
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from  its  peculiar  character  is  most  easily,  appropriately  and 
cheaply  done  from  a  state  center.  We  are  securing  valuable  coop- 
eration of  libraries  and  individuals  who  act  as  references  for  blind 
readers  and  visit  them  in  their  homes.  Incidentally  we  are  able  to 
do  an  important  work  in  leading  many  of  the  blind  to  learn  from 
our  alphabets  and  primers  to  read  raised  type,  for  we  find  that 
four  fifths  of  the  blind  have  lost  their  sight  in  adult  life,  and  there- 
fore need,  more  than  those  born  blind,  special  help  and  encourage- 
ment in  order  to  become  ready  readers.  Our  chief  surprise  however 
is  in  the  great  skill  acquired  by  the  blind  in  reading  their  books. 
The  rapidity  with  which  many  take  through  their  fingers  the  con- 
tents of  a  page  is  but  little  inferior  to  that  of  many  readers  who 
have  their  sight.  For  this  new  work  there  is  a  most  promising 
future. 

House  libraries.  The  chief  new  field  for  traveling  libraries  is 
the  house  library  of  a  dozen  volumes  which  will  reach  the  scattered 
farms  where  there  is  the  best  opportunity  for  educational  work  in 
all  America,  because  of  the  great  leisure  in  such  homes  outside  the 
busy  season.  We  have  worked  for  the  blind,  not  as  a  defective 
class,  interested  in  peculiar  subjects,  but  as  appreciating  the  same 
books  most  liked  by  the  seeing.  We  are  working  for  the  scattered 
farmhouses,  not  so  much  to  send  books  on  horses,  cows  and  crops, 
as  to  interest  the  farmer  as  a  citizen  in  the  same  subjects  that  fas- 
cinate urban  readers  and  to  help  him  broaden  his  own  life  by  keep- 
ing more  closely  in  touch  with  the  life  of  the  great  world  of  which 
he  knows  little  except  through  his  reading.  If  the  true  university 
of  these  days  is  a  great  collection  of  books,  it  is  coming  to  be  recog- 
nized that  the  only  available  education  for  a  great  part  of  our  citi- 
zens is  to  be  had  through  house  and  other  traveling  libraries  that  go 
out  from  the  great  centers  to  people  so  situated  that  they  cannot 
come  to  the  great  central  libraries. 

Traveling  pictures.  We  now  have  666  large  wall  pictures,  the 
best  published,  8066  photographs  28x36  cm,  13  lanterns  and  10,439 
slides.  The  year's  experience  confirms  our  best  hopes  of  the  wisdom 
and  practical  usefulness  of  recognizing  the  picture  as  simply  on  a  par 
with  the  book  and  to  be  used  whenever  it  could  give  needed  inspira- 
tion orjnformation  more]  cheaplyTor*>better.     Experience  has  led  to 
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some  changes  in  detail.  Uniform  frames  with  removable  backs 
permitting  pictures  to  be  easily  changed  from  frame  to  frame  with-' 
out  the  danger  of  broken  glass  from  shipping  have  proved  less  sat- 
isfactory than  hoped  because  width  of  margins  could  not  be  prop- 
erly adjusted,  to  various  pictures.  After  much  consultation  we  are 
now  trying  the  experiment  of  framing  each  picture  appropriately, 
omitting  the  glass  to  eliminate  danger  of  breakage;  as  dealers  with 
large  experience  advise  us  that  the  pictures  will  be  less  damaged  by 
exposure  than  by  scratches  and  cuts  from  broken  glass.  Only  exper- 
ience can  tell  which  is  wisest  for  our  peculiar  use. 

A  general  demand  for  more  time  to  permit  pupils  to  become 
more  thoroughly  acquainted  with  each  picture  has  led  to  allowing 
them  to  be  retained  for  the  whole  academic  year,  instead  of  six 
months.  The  tendency  also  grows  rapidly  to  use  Only  the  largest 
and  finest  pictures.  Demand,  for  cheaper  and  smaller  pictures  of 
the  same  subject  is  much  less  than  anticipated. 

Traveling  exhibits.  "We  hope  soon  to  reply  favorably  to  re- 
quests for  a  considerable  exhibit  for  use  for  a  few  weeks  in  a  given 
library  or  school  where  there  are  facilities  for  displaying  100  or 
more  pictures  at  once.  In  a  small  way  this  carries  the  art  gallery 
for  a  short  time  to  communities  where  perhaps  most  of  the  inhabi- 
tants never  saw  a  collection  of  really  good  pictures.  Properly 
arranged  the  administrative  cost  of  such  an  exhibit  would  be  very 
small.  It  could  be  sent  by  freight  and  the  school  or  library  would 
hear  the  local  expenses.  The  way  seems  thus  practically  open  for  a 
valuable  new  feature  of  our  traveling  pictures  work. 

Stereoscopes  in  library  picture  work.  The  picture  is  growing 
every  year  in  practical  importance  as  the  close  ally  of  the  book,  but 
libraries  seem  to  have  overlooked  an  old  and  well  known  instru- 
ment which  has  great  practical  value.  The  stereoscope  by  using 
two  cameras  or  two  positions  in  taking  the  picture  and  two  lenses 
to  fit  the  two  eyes  gives  to  the  picture  a  reality  and  distinctness 
quite  impossible  by  other  methods.  It  shows  the  three  dimensions 
instead  of  two  and  produces  the  effect  of  looking  at  life  instead  of 
at  an  imitation  on  a  flat  surface.  Experiments  will  show  that  not 
only  adults  but  children  have  their  attention  concentrated  by  the 
realistic  effect  of  the  picture,  so  that  they  look  at  it  much  longer. 
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This  is  doubtless  helped  by  the  fact  that  the  shades  of  the  instru- 
ment shut  out  other  objects,  but  the  fact  is  well  known  and  it  is 
exceedingly  desirable  to  induce  readers  to  study  a  picture  more 
carefully.  If  any  one  doubts  the  great  practical  value  of  the 
method,  he  will  be  convinced  at  once  by  taking  a  series  of  the  best 
pictures  and  testing  them  with  the  same  series  in  a  stereoscope, 
remembering  of  course  that  the  method  does  not  allow  the  repro- 
duction of  pictures  on  a  flat  surface,  for  the  camera  can  not 
make  a  solid  out  of  a  flat  surface.  It  can  only  reproduce  by  the 
stereoscopic  method  what  exists  before  the  instrument.  In  land- 
scape, architecture,  portraits  and  in  fact  everything  except  repro- 
duction of  flat  surfaces,  the  gain  is  very  great.  The  best  single 
illustration  I  recall  is  in  solid  geometry  where  stereoscopic  views  of 
the  solids  with  the  various  intersecting  planes  can  be  made  by 
photographing  the  outline  made  in  wires  or  slender  sticks.  The 
result  is  to  make  the  various  intersections  and  relations  perfectly 
plain  to  one  who  could  not  grasp  the  idea  from  any  flat  figures. 
This  emphasizes  more  than  any  ordinary  picture  the  value  of  the 
stereoscopic  method.  Lecturers  can  also  have  stereoscopic  projec- 
tions made  for  use  in  lanterns. 

When  this  value  is  granted,  our  problem  is  to  utilize  it  practically 
and  economically  in  libraries.  They  should  have  enough  instru- 
ments to  meet  the  demands  of  visitors.  Excellent  working  stereo- 
scopes can  now  be  had  for  75  cents  each  at  retail  so  that  investment 
is  fortunately  no  bar  to  wide  adoption  of  the  system.  Few 
libraries  would  require  more  than  10  or  20  instruments  to  accom- 
modate all  who  would  be  using  them  at  any  one  time.  Fortunately 
again  the  average  focal  distance  of  the  human  eye  is  within  so 
narrow  limits  and  the  distance  of  the  eyes  apart  so  nearly  the  same, 
that  the  pictures  are  always  all  of  the  one  small  size,  and  therefore 
very  inexpensive.  This  uniformity  of  size  makes  them  economical 
to  sort  and  handle,  the  pictures  standing  on  edge  being  their  own 
subject  catalogue  and  requiring  only  class  numbers  and  titles  to  be 
marked  on  the  margin. 

The  method  is  specially  adapted  to  the  traveling  library  system. 
A  study  club  at  work  on  almost  any  subject  would  find  a  collection 
of  stereoscopic  views  much  more  real  and  therefore  more  valuable 
than  wall  or  hand  pictures  or  lantern  slides.     The  lantern  has  the 
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advantage  of  showing  the  picture  to  a  large  audience  all  at  once 
and  is  more  convenient  for  the  lecturer  who  can  indicate  special 
features  by  his  pointer,  but  for  club  and  class  use  each  person 
having  a  stereoscope  in  hand  could  examine  the  pictures  with  a  real 
result  not  obtainable  by  the  other  methods.  I  have  great  confi- 
dence that  experiments  in  this  direction  will  result  in  a  greatly  in- 
creased use  of  the  stereoscope  in  connection  with  pictures  displayed 
or  lent  from  public  libraries. 

Pictures  bulletin.  This  bulletin  of  155  pages  consists  chiefly 
of  fine  halftone,  full  page  reproductions  of  100  pictures.  Opposite 
each  is  condensed  on  a  single  page  the  most  important  information 
connected  with  the  picture  which  the  teacher  or  student  is  likely  to 
wish.  This  includes  dates  and  other  statistics,  brief  descriptions, 
bits  of  legends,  some  concise  opinions  and  at  the  end  references  to 
the  best  authorities  if  one  wishes  to  read  up  fully  on  the  topic. 
Then  follow  publishers  and  various  sizes  in  which  the  picture  may 
be  had.  The  practical  value  of  the  bulletin  is  evidenced  by  the 
comment  of  the  chairman  of  one  of  the  main  committees  of  the 
National  academy  who  said  that  the  bulletin  was  the  most  convenient 
manual  he  knew  in  print  and  he  kept  it  by  him  for  constant  refer- 
ence. That  it  serves  its  purpose  well  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the 
edition  of  2000  copies  published  at  50c  each  was  nearly  all  bought 
in  the  first  three  months,  so  that  the  price  of  the  remaining  copies 
had  to  be  doubled  pending  the  printing  of  a  new  edition. 

Criticism  of  the  select  lending  list.  On  the  first  appearance  of 
our  bulletin  some  paper  carelessly  printed  the  statement  that  the 
regents  had  decreed  that  no  pictures  should  be  allowed  in  schools 
except  those  in  this  list.  As  usual  in  such  cases,  the  question  was 
at  once  discussed  with  more  or  less  flippancy  by  hundreds  of  papers, 
hardly  a  single  writer  taking  pains  to  read  the  explicit  statement  at 
the  beginning  of  the  bulletin  as  to  what  ic  is  and  what  it  is  not. 
At  the  request  of  an  art  magazine  the  following  statement  was  made 
of  the  facts  with  a  view  to  making  clear  to  the  public  that  we  were 
not  starting  new  schools  or  standards  of  art,  or  making  "  blue  " 
laws,  but  were  simply  administering  a  state  educational  department 
in  a  way  to  deserve  the  approval  of  all  conservative  persons  who  be- 
lieve that  every  taxpayer  has  a  right  to  his  own  views  on  ethical 
and  religious  questions  and  that  it  is  unwise  to  override  or  ridicule 
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these  views  even  when  held  by  only  a  small  minority,  if,  as  is 
almost  uniformly  the  Case,  no  public  interest  demands  such  conflict. 

It  has  been  an  important  part  of  the  work  of  the  home  education 
department  to  assist  libraries  and  schools  in  selecting  books.  When 
it  was  determined  to  treat  pictures  like  books  if  they  would  convey 
information  or  inspiration  either  more  cheaply  or  more  quickly  and 
completely,  we  were  constantly  asked  for  suggestions  as  to  the 
choice  of  pictures.  From  the  beginning  we  recognized  that  this 
problem  was  even  more  difficult  than  selecting  books  and  that  the 
views  of  competent  critics  were  very  diverse.  We  therefore  decided 
on  the  plan  which  seemed  to  give  least  occasion  for  discussion  and 
practically  none  for  defense  of  our  position.  A  tentative  list  was 
made  up  of  pictures  of  tenest  called  for  by  borrowers.  This  list  was 
submitted  to  about  75  persons,  some  of  whom  were  included  be- 
cause they  held  extreme  views  on  mooted  questions,  and  from  their 
suggestions  another  list  was  compiled.  As  stated  in  the  bulletin, 
other  subjects  would  be  supplied  on  request  of  borrowers.  There 
has  never  been  a  hint  that  schools  or  libraries  were  limited  to  this 
particular  list  or  that  pictures  outside  of  it  were  disapproved. 

The  policy  of  the  regents  for  all  the  116  years  of  their  existence 
has  been  to  avoid  intruding  their  own  tastes  and  preferences  on  in- 
stitutions under  their  supervision  and  to  make  restrictions  only 
when  necessary  to  protect  public  interests.  Instead  of  passing  on 
this  tentative  list  themselves  or  allowing  it  to  be  done  by  their 
office  staff,  they  submitted  it  to  a  number  of  citizens  specially  quali- 
fied in  some  way  to  express  intelligent  opinions.  With  the  list 
submitted  to  the  committee  of  75  was  sent  the  following  statement : 

The  list  is  not  intended  necessarily  to  represent  the  best  art, 
but  rather  to  include  100  of  the  most  satisfactory  subjects  for  the 
decoration  of  high  schools,  taking  into  consideration  not  only  artistic 
merit,  reputation,  historical  and  literary  significance  and  educational 
value,  but  also  extreme  or  peculiar  views  on  religious  and  ethical 
questions.  Obviously  certain  pictures  for  an  art  gallery  would  have 
to  be  excluded  from  a  selection  for  public  schools  to  be  paid  for  out 
of  public  funds.  In  circulating  pictures  at  state  expense  we  have 
thought  it  wise  to  avoid  : 

1  Those  objectionable  on  religious  grounds  :  a)  as  tending  to  ir- 
reverence for  things  held  sacred  ;  b)  as  tending  to  dignify  and  enforce 
or  to  ridicule  or  antagonize  particular  doctrines. 

2  Those  objectionable  on  ethical  grounds  :  a)  as  tending  to  make 
vice  or  questionable  habits  familiar  or  attractive  ;  b)  as  disregarding 
prejudice  against  the  nude  in  art. 
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A  stricter  rule  must  be  used  in  buying  for  public  than  for  private 
use  and  in  no  public  place  is  greater  care  needed  than  in  the  public 
high  school.  Pictures  selected  for  an  art  gallery  are  in  an  atmosphere 
which  does  much  to  remove  objections  which  would  hold  in  a 
school  room.  The  gallery  is  frequented  by  those  who,  to  some 
degree  at  least,  understand  and  appreciate  art.  In  buying  for  a 
college  or  university  there  is  no  similar  difficulty,  for  the  public 
need  not  patronize  the  institution  if  dissatisfied  with  the  selections 
made.  Protestant,  Roman  catholic  and  Jewish  colleges  would  dif- 
fer much  in  the  selection  of  pictures  for  their  rooms,  but  each 
would  suit  its  own  constituency.  In  the  public  high  school,  how- 
ever, all  classes  are  brought  together  with  practically  no  option. 
The  children  of  Jewish  and  Poman  catholic  parents  must  sit  in  the 
same  room  and  their  eyes  must  rest  on  the  same  pictures.  It  is  not 
therefore  surprising  that  men  of  eminent  fitness  to  give  the  opinion, 
agreed  that  great  care  was  necessary  to  avoid  just  cause  of  offense. 
Our  list  accordingly  contained  not  the  100  best  pictures  from  any 
point  of  view,  but  100  pictures  all  of  which  had  passed  so  rigorous 
a  censorship  that  any  one  might  be  selected  with  perfect  safety. 
We  included  in  the  preface  the  original  list  with  a  few 
notes  of  individual  opinions ;  but  these  were  given  merely  to 
show  the  kind  of  criticisms  made  and  were  not  officially 
indorsed.  A  superficial  reader  opening  to  a  page  where 
he  sees  the  title  of  the  picture  and  one  of  these  com- 
ments might  carelessly  infer  that  it  was  the  official  statement  of  the 
regents'  judgment,  but  he  certainly  should  not  print  criticisms  of  the 
regents  or  of  the  bulletin  without  reading  the  statement  in  capital 
letters  at  the  beginning  of  the  list,  explaining  that  these  were  notes 
of  individual  opinions.  Some  representative  Hebrews  not  only 
filed  their  objection  to  certain  pictures  omitted,  but  expressed  their 
willingness  to  be  held  responsible  for  the  opinion  that  Jews  would 
object  to  having  these  pictures  bought  from  public  money  and  hung 
on  the  walls  of  public  school  rooms  which  their  children  attended. 

There  was  radical  difference  in  the  opinions  expressed  by  mem. 
bers  of  the  committee,  as  was  inevitable,  but  nearly  all  agreed  that 
religious  and  ethical  prejudices  must  be  regarded.  The  artists  on 
the  committee,  however,  were  practically  unanimous  in  thinking 
that  pictures  should  not  be  excluded  on  the  ground  of  nudity.     On 
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some  points  two  eminent  authorities  gave  advice  diametrically 
opposed.  We  have  not  thought  it  wise  to  undertake  the  defense  of 
any  of  these  positions,  but  have  left  decision  as  to  particular  sub- 
jects to  trustees  of  individual  schools.  We  needed  a  working  list  and 
we  made  it,  expressing  no  opinion  on  mooted  questions,  laying 
down  no  standards  of  art  or  ethics,  but  offering  a  handy  manual  of 
100  suitable  pictures  for  schools  from  which  selections  could  be 
made  without  danger  of  offense  to  any  class  of  patrons. 

If  the  critics  who  ridicule  the  objection  to  the  nude  will  ask  any 
well  informed  principal  of  a  rural  high  school,  they  will  learn  that 
in  every  community  there  are  conscientious  mothers  and  fathers 
who  have  the  gravest  objection  to  nude  art  and  if  they  did  nothing 
more  serious  would  make  any  school  that  provided  it  the  subject 
of  immediate  and  earnest  prayer  lest  it  went  straight  to  perdition  *- 
This  is  unfortunate.  It  shows  lack  of  cultivation  and  art  edu- 
cation. It  is  perhaps  ridiculous,  but  it  is  fact  which  can  not  safely 
be  ignored.  The  artists  consulted  were  of  course  almost  a  unit  in 
favor  of  admitting  the  best  of  the  nude,  but  we  had  learned  from 
judicious  teachers  in  the  schools  that  this  meant  trouble  and  serious 
criticism  and  for  the  present  at  least  we  did  not  raise  the  question. 
Communities  educated  to  the  point  of  accepting  the  beautiful  works 
of  art  barred  out  by  this  annoying  prejudice  have  absolute  freedom  to 
put  them  on  their  walls.  They  are  their  own  judges  of  what  public 
sentiment  in  their  locality  will  sustain.  As  the  state  library  and 
home  education  department  is  supported  by  the  taxes  of  the  entire 
state,  we  preferred  not  to  spend  any  of  our  appropriation  in  a  way 
which  even  a  small  minority  would  earnestly  oppose.  Our  circular 
characterized  the  objection  to  the  nude  as  '  prejudice'  but  we  were 
unwilling  to  enter  on  any  discussion  of  the  question  or  to  render  any 
decision. 

This  whole  matter  has  been  a  growth!  We  first  lent  to  schools  fine 
photographs  of  a  few  of  the  world's  most  famous  buildings  like  the 
Parthenon,  Colosseum,  and  later  requests  for  more  modern  archi- 
tectural monuments  were  granted.  Then  a  few  eminent  historical 
portraits  were  added,  but  repeated  requests  for  photographs  of  great 
pictures  and  statues  were  laid  on  the  table  because  of  the  serious 
difficulties  involved.  Finally  we  decided  to  select  100  pictures 
which  even  the  extreme  critics  would  not  attack  and  to  let  schools 
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choose  what  they  wanted  from  this  list.  We  did  not  undertake 
to  settle  any  of  the  mooted  questions  as  to  artistic  excellence  or 
ethical  propriety.  We  never  thought  of  interfering  with  local  taste 
and  preference  or  of  forbidding  the  selection  of  any  specified 
pictures.  We  simply  bought  from  a  long  list  copies  of  certain 
pictures  to  be  lent,  without  decision  or  recommendation  in  regard 
to  those  about  which  the  critics  differed.  We  make  no  attempt 
to  force  our  taste  or  judgment  on  others.  We  have  had  many  warm 
commendations  of  our  course  in  declining  to  take  sides  on  mooted 
questions  and  as  we  can  supply  only  a  limited  number  of  pictures 
because  of  our  limited  appropriation,  we  have  bought  with  public 
money  only  such  as  were  wholly  unobjectionable  to  practically  the 
whole  people.  No  one  criticizes  what  we  have  done.  Some  who 
have  evidently  never  read  our  distinct  statement  of  the  facts  criti- 
cized what  they  heard  we  had  done.  Others  criticize  us  because 
we  did  not  do  more  and  ally  ourselves  officially  with  their  way  of 
thinking. 

Study  clubs.  The  study  clubs  doing  consecutive  work  on  a  re- 
stricted subject  for  10  or  more  weeks  were  increased  by  73  this  year, 
confirming  our  belief  in  the  stead_y  growth  of  this  important  agency, 
which  needs  and  deserves  more  help  than  we  have  yet  been  able  to 
give  it.  There  is  urgent  need  of  a  certain  amount  of  inspection  and 
also  for  more  work  at  the  central  office.  We  ought  to  have  help 
enough  to  focus  in  our  office  the  best  thought  and  experience  of  the 
whole  study  club  world  and  give  out  the  results  where  and  when 
needed  and  in  the  form  best  adapted  to  each  case.  We  must  also 
give  more  help  through  traveling  libraries.  In  many  cases  it  would 
be  much  better  to  send  five  or  even  10  copies  of  several  of  the  best 
books  on  the  subject  of  study  and  omit  the  second  50  of  the  usual 
library  of  100  miscellaneous  works.  In  most  clubs  there  are  many 
members  who  would  read  the  best  books  if  they  were  readily  avail- 
able, but  will  not  incur  the  expense  or  take  the  trouble  to  buy  them 
for  themselves.  In  carrying  out  our  avowed  policy  of  securing  the 
reading  of  the  largest  number  of  the  best  books,  we  have  an  oppor- 
tunity which  has  not  been  fully  improved  in  clubs  where  interest  is 
concentrated  on  a  certain  subject  so  that  a  dozen  copies  of  the  same 
book  would  be  eagerly  and  thoroughly  read.     Because  of  the  ease 
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with  which  it  is  organized  and  the  small  expense  involved,  the  study 
club  offers  one  of  the  most  promising  fields  in  home  education. 

Extension  teaching.  In  some  fields  this  work  has  rapidly  in. 
creased.  In  others  it  has  not  held  its  own  for  reasons  well  under- 
stood :  lack  of  endowments,  of  specially  trained  workers  and  of  cen. 
tral  organization.  Faith  in  the  method  grows  stronger  with  those 
who  know  it  best.  A  growing  phase  of  extension  teaching  which  de- 
serves encouragement  is  free  lectures  to  the  people,  discussions  of 
present  day  problems,  instruction  on  practical  topics  like  civics, 
health  and  cooking,  and  free  night  schools  in  science  and  art.  There 
is  also  increasing  appreciation  of  the  part  the  museum  in  its  various 
forms  may  play  in  home  education.  Over  10,000  farmers  are  en- 
rolled in  Cornell  university's  extension  reading  courses,  and  600,000 
pages  of  leaflets  to  farmers,  teachers  and  children  have  been  dis- 
tributed. Chautauqua  and  the  Catholic  reading  circle  union  steadily 
increase  their  field  of  usefulness.  Farmers  institutes  are  held  in 
many  states.  Many  public  libraries  have  free  lectures  and  various 
institutes  have  added  extension  teaching,  sometimes  incomplete  and 
unsatisfactory,  but  still  marking  progress  in  the  right  direction. 
Lessons  in  common  and  higher  studies  have  been  widely  scattered 
through  a  syndicate  of  leading  daily  papers.  Some  universities  have 
gone  so  far  as  to  offer  general  assistance  on  any  subject,  to  plan 
reading  courses,  classify  specimens  of  plants  and  in  various  ways 
to  be  the  educational  guide  and  friend  of  seekers  for  knowledge 
who  can  not  attend  the  regular  classes.  Through  these  various 
agencies  many  thousands  are  getting  intellectual  stimulus  and  guid- 
ance not  otherwise  obtainable.  Our  chief  need  is  inspectors  and 
fuller  syllabuses,  guides  and  suggestions  in  print.  Our  79  sylla- 
buses, having  been  made  as  an  outline  from  which  the  authors  could 
lecture,  are  too  meager  for  the  needs  of  individual  students,  by 
whom  they  are  most  used,  and  as  fast  as  practicable  we  are  revising, 
enlarging  and  adapting  them  to  both  purposes. 

The  time  has  come  when  this  department  should  be  able  to  in- 
spect and  register  any  center  which  maintains  full  extension  work 
so  that  its  credentials  might  receive  the  credit  which  they  deserve, 
but  which  can  not  properly  be  asked  for  the  work  usually  done. 
The  chief  hope  for  the  future  is  in  the   growing  recognition  by    es- 
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tablished  colleges  and  universities  of  the  various  forms  of  extension 
teaching. 

The  experiments  of  other  states  aud  countries  are  being  studied 
arid  the  results  applied  to  our  own  use.  The  fact  that  in  Chicago 
and  vicinity  home  education  has  grown  more  rapidly  in  country  dis- 
tricts and  in  New  York  in  the  cities,  indicates  not  a  difference  in 
public  interest,  but  in  the  workers  in  charge  of  the  various  sections. 
All  our  experience  goes  to  prove  that  if  we  can  offer  needed  guid- 
ance and  help,  there  is  a  field  in  both  city  and  country  almost  limit- 
less in  helping  forward  the  education  of  those  who  without  such  aid 
will  make  very  little  progress. 

Summer  schools.  The  44  pages  of  statistics  and  summaries  give 
an  impressive  showing  of  summer  school  work  which  has  won  its 
place  as  a  necessary  and  permanent  part  of  the  educational  system. 
The  poorer  schools  are  being  abandoned,  their  place  being  more 
than  taken  by  the  summer  sessions  of  the  strong  universities  where 
may  be  found  the  advantages  of  libraries  and  laboratories  and  of  the 
scholastic  atmosphere,  and  chiefly  freedom  from  the  commercial 
spirit.  Teachers  are  of  course  the  main  patrons  of  these  schools,  for 
their  long  vacation  offers  an  opportunity  not  enjoyed  by  others. 
In  many  cases  instead  of  a  drain  on  exhausted .  energies,  the  sum- 
mer session  at  a  university  gives  to  many  new  vigor  and  enthusiasm 
by  opening  new  fields  of  thought  free  from  the  wearing  routine  of 
classroom  work.  Progressive  teachers  find  the  vacation  school  both 
boon  and  necessity,  and  many  who  have  no  professional  need  for  the 
instruction  offered  are  attracted  by  the  many  advantages  and  conge- 
nial surroundings,  and  carry  home  an  influence  far  reaching  in  the 
development  of  the  community  as  a  whole. 

Correspondence  teaching.  The  growing  demand  for  instruc- 
tion through  printed  forms  and  by  personal  correspondence  is  evi- 
dent from  the  growing  number  who  offer  for  gain  to  render  such 
assistance.  Experience  has  proved  that  very  satisfactory  work  is 
often  done  under  these  adverse  conditions.  The  correspondence 
school  is  going  through  the  same  course  of  development  as  the 
circulating  library,  the  private  school,  the  moneymaking  profes- 
sional school  and  other  agencies  which  one  by  one  have  lost  their 
commercial  character  and  become  part  of  the  educational  machinery. 
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With  the  good,  we  find  much  that  is  inferior,  but  the  same  forces 
that  are  improving  the  summer  school  are  raising  the  standards  of 
correspondence  teaching,  so  that  within  a  very  few  years  this  will 
probably  have  obtained  as  firm  a  foothold  as  the  other  agencies  for 
home  education.  The  greatest  present  need  is  of  endowments  and 
central  supervision.  Some  one  will  surely  soon  recognize  the  al- 
most infinite  possibilities  for  usefulness  in  this  field  and  create  such 
endowments  in  connection  with  some  of  our  great  universities,  and 
we  shall  then  have  another  string  force  in  education,  working  with 
a  fair  opportunity  to  show  its  possibilities  as  it  never  can  do  while 
handicapped  by  commercial  interests  and  the  lack  of  public  confi- 
dence in  teachers  unconnected  with  any  permanent  institution  of 

established  reputation. 

Eespectfully  submitted 

Melvil  Dewey 

'       Director 
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REPORT  OF  SUMMER  SCHOOLS  1898-99 

To  the  Regents  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York  : 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  some  educators  have  ventured  to  assert  that 
the  day  of  the  summer  school  is  passing,  it  becomes  more  apparent  each 
year  that  provision  for  summer  instruction  is  coming  to  be  recognized 
as  a  necessary  and  permanent  part  of  our  system  of  education.  While 
it  is  possibly  true  that  the  total  number  of  summer  schools  is  not  increas- 
ing, observation  shows  that  opportunities  for  satisfactory  work  during 
the  summer  are  becoming  more  general,  while  the  accompanying  equip- 
ment is  of  distinctly  higher  quality.  There  is  a  growing  tendency  to 
establish  the  "  summer  session  "  of  the  university,  following  the  liberal 
example  of  Chicago  university.  Even  when  the  university  does  not 
continue  its  regular  sessions  instruction  is  often  given  by  individual 
members  of  the  faculty  and  the  advantages  of  libraries  and  laboratories 
are  extended  to  students  in  the  summer  courses. 

In  almost  every  summer  school  special  provision  is  made  for  teachers, 
and  this  is  to  be  expected  since  they,  more  than  any  other  class  are 
dependent  on  the  long  vacation  as  their  only  opportunity.  Unfortunately 
for  the  teaching  profession,  many  teachers  are  so  exhausted  mentally  and 
physically  at  the  end  of  the  year's  work,  that  any  exertion  during  vacation 
would  be  too  great  a  tax.  For  such,  of  course,  summer  sessions  are  not 
intended.  But  for  the  constantly  increasing  number  of  teachers  whose 
vitality  is  not  sapped  beyond  daily  recuperation,  the  university  summer 
sessions  are  means  of  gaining  new  vigor  and  enthusiasm,  and  the  weeks 
spent  in  study  are  a  period  of  refreshment  the  influence  of  which  is  felt 
long  after  the  time  of  giving  out  has  begun  again. 
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Even  to  teachers  who  are  not  conscious  of  this  longing  for  intellectual 
stimulus,  there  is  a  practical  incentive  to  summer  work  in  the  constantly 
increasing  equipment  demanded  from  the  profession.  From  kindergarten 
to  university  the  teacher  who  stops  growing  soon  finds  his  successor 
appointed.  For  progressive  teachers  of  all  grades  therefore,  the  vacation 
school  is  both  a  boon  and  a  necessity. 

As  the  summer  school  becomes  more  permanent  it  attracts  to  it  others 
who  do  not  have  professional  need  for  the  instruction  offered.  The  free 
use  of  libraries  and  museums,  the  character  of  those  who  congregate  at 
these  centers  of  learning  both  as  students  and  instructors  and  the  natural 
advantages  of  many  of  the  localities  selected  for  these  summer  gatherings 
are  factors  which  are  yearly  becoming  more  influential  in  determining 
summer  plans.  With  such  opportunities  for  congenial  surroundings,  rest 
and  growth,  the  summer  school  has  already  become  well-established  both 
in  our  educational  system  and  in  the  sociologic  development  of  the  com- 
munity as  a  whole. 

The  following  accounts  of  summer  courses  supplement  previous 
bulletins  and  include  mainly  announcements  for  1899.  New  York 
schools  are  arranged  in  order  of  founding;  others  are  in  the  same  order 
under  the  state  or  country  in  which  they  are  located.  When  no  other 
authority  is  assigned  the  facts  are  taken  from  official  circulars  and 
announcements. 

Following  the  accounts  of  summer  schools  is  an  index  to  the  educa- 
tional conferences  now  announced  for  1899,  arranged  under  the  state  or 
country  in  which  the  meeting  is  held.  Appended  to  the  fuller  accounts 
are  statistics  compiled  from  the  reports  of  last  year's  work  at  the  various 
schools,  tabulated  under  the  headings  of  the  report  blank. 

.NEW  YORK  SCHOOLS 

CHAUTAUQUA 

Collegiate   department.     July   8- Aug.    24.      Fees,   three   courses. 
$10;  one  full  course   $5;  half  course  $3;  one  additional  course  $3. 

The  school  of  English  language  and  literature  offers  courses  in  Old 
English,  rhetoric  and  composition  by  Prof.  L.  T.  Damon  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago,  in  Shakspere  and  the  age  of  Queen  Anne  by  Prof.  C.  T. 
Winchester  of  Wesleyan  university,  in  Tennyson  and  American  litera- 
ture by  Prof.  W.  M.  Baskerville  of  Vanderbilt  university,  in  Browning's 
The  ring  and  the  book,  Gothe's  Faust,  English  and  studies  in  interpretation 
by  Prof.  Richard  Jones  of  Syracuse  university,  and  in  grammar  and  com- 
position by  J.  W.  Linn  of  the  University  of  Chicago. 
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College  preparatory  work  and  training  courses  for  teachers  are  offered 
in  the  school  of  classical  languages.  Conferences  of  college  and  pre- 
paratory school  teachers  of  Latin  are  held  weekly. 

In  the  school  of  mathematics'and  science,  courses  in  algebra,  geometry 
and  trigonometry  will  be  given  by  Prof.  William  Hoover  of  Ohio  univer- 
sity. Particular  attention  has  been  given  to  laboratory  facilities  in 
chemistry,  physics,  geology,  botany,  zoology  and  biology. 

In  the  school  of  modern  languages,  courses  are  offered  in  French, 
German  and  Spanish.  A  special  course  in  French,  as  a  preparation  for 
a  visit  to  the  Paris  exposition  in  1900  has  been  arranged,  consisting  of 
drill  in  the  French  words  needed  in  travel  and  shopping  and  general 
description  of  life  in  Paris  and  other  useful  material.  French  comedies 
will  be  studied  in  parts  and  rehearsed  by  students  of  the  French  classes. 

In  the  school  of  social  science  a  course  on  the  formation  of  the  Union 
by  Prof.  Paul  Monroe  of  Teachers  college,  New  York  and  one  on  public 
opinion  by  Prof.  G:  E.  Vincent  will  be  given. 

School  of  fine  arts.  July  6-Aug.  24.  Fees,  full  course  $35;  half 
course  $18;  lectures,  six  weeks  $10;  instruction,  six  weeks  $25. 

The  instruction  in  each  department  proceeds  from  rudimentary  pro- 
cesses to  results  more  or  less  expert,  primarily  emphasizing  methods  and 
theories,  while  affording  practice  under  criticism.  Lessons  are  also  given 
in  wood  carving,  clay  modeling,  decorative,  figure  and  miniature  painting. 

School  of  pedagogy.  July  8- Aug.  18.  Fees,  three  courses  $10; 
one  course  $5;  one  additional  course  $3  ;  half  course  $3. 

20  courses  are  offered  in  methods  for  superintendents,  principals  and 
teachers  taking  up  particular  problems  of  their  profession.  Laboratory 
and  field  work  is  offered  in  science  and  opportunities  are  given  for 
observation  of  expert  work  in  the  kindergarten  exhibits.  In  psychology 
experimental  work  is  arranged.  This  school  is  in  charge  of  Dr  W.  L. 
Hervey  of  New  York,  formerly  president  of  Teachers  college. 

School  of  religious  teaching.  July  8-Aug.  18.  Fees,  three 
courses  $3;  one  course  $1.50;  half  course  $1. 

The  section  of  sacred  literature  is  under  direction  of  the  American 
institute  of  sacred  literature.  The  section  of  religious  pedagogy  offers 
nine  courses,  designed  to  aid  the  parent  and  teacher  to  a  better  under- 
standing of  child  nature  and  its  laws  of  development. 

School  of  music.  June  28-Aug.  18.  Fees,  full  course  $10;  six 
weeks  $5  ;  one  week  $2. 

Cla  ses  are  arranged  for  sight  reading  and  chorus  singing,  private 
instruction  in  piano,  voice,  organ,  violin  and  other  string  instruments. 
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School  of  expression.     July  8-Aug.  18.     Fees,  full  course,  $50. 
Four  courses  are  given  including  instruction  in  Delsarte,  literary  and 
dramatic  interpretation,  pronunciation  and  reading. 

New  York  state  free  institute.  July  8-29.  No  fee  to  residents 
of  New  York  state. 

Instruction  is  offered  in  the  schools  of  English,  modern  languages 
•  (except  Spanish),  classic  languages,  mathematics  and  science,  social 
science  and  pedagogy.  The  courses  are  open  to  the  teachers  of  the 
state,  including  those  from  other  states  who  intend  to  teach  in  New 
York  during  the  year  1899-1900.  Special  work  is  provided  in  nature 
study. 

School  of  domestic  science.  July  8- Aug.  18.  Fees  full  course 
$20";  half  course  $12. 

The  purpose  of  the  instruction  in  this  department  is  to  indicate  the 
relations  existing  between  the  practical  art  of  housekeeping  and  the 
fundamental  sciences  of  chemistry,  physics,  bacteriology,  physiology, 
etc.  and  to  show  how  this  knowledge  may  be  most  effectively  utilized. 
In  addition  to  a  full  course  in  domestic  science,  there  will  be  special 
courses  in  bacteriology,  physics  and  botany  of  food. 

School  of  practical  arts.     July  8-Aug.  18.     Fees  $2-25 
This   school  includes   instruction   in   parliamentary  law  by  Joseph  T. 
Robert,  in  shorthand,  business  training,  cookery  and  mycology. 

School  for  parents.  July  17-29.  This  new  school  will  be 
organized  to  make  more  practically  useful  the  present  widespread 
interest  in  the  problems  of  child  life.  Dr  Luther  Gulick  has  made 
a  special  study  of  certain  phases  of  this  subject  and  has  gathered 
interesting  material  which  wilt  be  presented  concretely  and  practically 
in  a  series  of  lectures  and  conferences. 

NATURAL  SCIENCE  CAMP 

Canandaigua  Lake.    June  28-Aug.  30.     Fee  $10  per  week. 

Walks  and  talks  with  the  instructors  form  the  daily  program  except  on 
Wednesdays  and  Saturdays  when  lectures  on  scientific  subjects  are 
given.  The  subjects  of  some  of  the  lectures  for  1899  are:  An  ancient 
sea  bottom,  When  Canandaigua  was  on  the  gulf,  The  battles  of  the  ants, 
Trees,  Where  food  comes  from,  The  history  of  a  river,  The  dispersion  of 
seeds,  Customs  of  Indians,  Bees,  An  evening  with  the  stars. 
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SHINNECOCK  SUMMER  SCHOOL  OF  ART 

Shinnecock  Hills,  Southampton,  L.  I.  June  i-Oct.  i.  Fees,  Mr 
Chase's  classes  $20  a  month,  $65  for  full  session;  preparatory  class  $10 
a  month. 

Classes  in  oils,  water  colors,  pastels  and  black  and  white  will  be  con- 
ducted by  William  M.  Chase  of  the  Chase  school  of  art.  The  object  of 
the  school  is  to  afford  students  facilities  for  studying  art  in  the  open  air. 
The  studios  are  open'  daily  for  the  use  and  convenience  of  students. 
On  occasional  rainy  days  the  classes  will  work  from  the  models  or  still 
life  and  on  rainy  Tuesdays  Mr  Chase  will  either  paint  for  the  students 
or  criticize  their  work  in  the  studios.  A  portrait  class  will  be  formed 
and  a  studio  sketch  class  will  meet  on  Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday 
evenings,  when  the  students  pose  in  turn.  Preparatory  classes  in  ele- 
mentary drawing -and  painting  will  meet  on  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays 
under  direction  of  Miss  Adelaide  Gilchrist.  The  best  work  shown  at  the 
Monday  criticisms  will  be  selected  by  Mr  Chase  for  the  annual  exhibi- 
tion to  be  held  in  the  principal  cities  during  the  winter  months.  The 
Art  village,  which  is  full  of  interesting  material  for  the  artist  is  midway 
between  Shinnecock  Hills  and  Southampton.  Communications  should 
be  addressed  to  Douglas  John  Connah,  Art  village,  Southampton,  L.  I. 

CENTRAL  N.  Y.  SUMMER   SCHOOL 

Assembly  Park.  July  17-Aug.  11.  At  the  seventh  annual  session 
of  this  school  there  will  be  17  instructors  and  16  departments  cover- 
ing the  subjects  necessary  for  the  various  state  examinations  for  teachers. 
Individual  assistance  is  an  important  feature  of  the  course  as  planned. 
Besides  the  teachers  courses  an  assembly  program  has  been  arranged. 
For  further  information  address  D.  H.  Cook,  Onondaga  Valley,  N.  Y. 

NEW  YORK  STATE  LIBRARY  SCHOOL 

Albany.     May  23-July  3.     Fee  $20  to  all  except  New  York  librarians. 

The  library  world  of  today  is  recognizing  more  and  more  strongly  that 
technical  training  is  needed  in  the  lower  as  well  as  the  higher  ranks  of 
the  service,  that  the  wisest  plans  of  the  most  enthusiastic  and  able  chief 
may  fall  hopelessly  short  of  success  when  they  must  be  executed  by  in- 
different, inefficient  or  inexperienced  assistants,  while  the  most  conscien- 
tious efforts  of  the  town  and  village  librarian  will  fail  to  place  before  the 
public  the  full  resources  of  his  shelves  so  long  as  organization  is  defective 
and  methods  are  cumbersome  and  primitive.  The  test  question  in  all 
discussion  on  library  instruction  ought  to  be  :  how  will  the  plan  proposed 
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affect  the  library  interest  of  the  country,  broadly  speaking  and  in  the  long 
run  ?  Judging  by  this  test,  a  summer  library  school  should  be  carefully 
differentiated  from  other  schools. 

The  libraries  of  the  future  will  more  and  more  be  managed  by  trained 
men  who  have  prefaced  their  experience  by  a  college  course  and  by 
thorough  special  training,  for  which  two  years  is  not  too  long.  But  in 
passing  through  the  transition  period  from  the  era  of  apprenticeship  train- 
ing to  that  of  professional  schools,  there  is  in  our  libraries  a  large  number 
of  men  and  women  with  high  ideals,  who  are  doing  excellent  work  and 
have  already  proved  their  fitness  for  their  places,  but  who  feel  the  limita- 
tions of  their  lack  of  earlier  training.  They  can  get  a  leave  of  absence 
for  a  brief  systematic  six  weeks  course  which  will  help  them  to  supply 
deficiencies  and  to  gain  a  conception  of  library  work  as  a  whole.  They 
will  return  more  efficient  library  workers,  and  the  summer  course  will 
thus  have  served  general  library  interests.  New  York  state  therefore 
offers  a  summer  course  of  six  weeks  in  May  and  June,  under  supervision 
of  the  regular  faculty  of  the  library  school. 

As  this  course  is  intended  for  librarians  of  the  smaller  libraries  and  li- 
brary assistants  who  can  not  leave  their  positions  for  tne  two  years  course, 
only  those  candidates  are  admitted  who  are  already  doing  creditable 
library  work  or  are  under  definite  appointment  to  a  position.  Entrance 
examinations  are  not  required,  but  candidates  are  expected  to  have  com- 
pleted a  full  high  school  course  or  its  equivalent  as  a  minimum  basis  of 
general  education.  Application  should  be  made  on  the  blank  form  fur- 
nished by  the  school. 

Obviously  six  weeks  allow  study  only  of  the  simplest  methods  and 
most  elementary  work  included  in  the  76  weeks  of  the  full  course,  which 
is  found  hardly  long  enough  for  the  work.  The  summer  course  includes 
simple  cataloguing,  classification,  accessioning,  shelf  listing,  loan  depart- 
ment work  and  some  elementary  bibliography  and  library  economy. 

Special  attention  is  given  to  the  principles  of  cataloguing  and  classi- 
fication. 

Cataloguing'.  18  lectures  are  given  with  direct  supervision  in  cata- 
loguing prepared  lists  of  books  illustrating  the  main  features  of  a  dictionary 
catalogue  for  a  popular  library.  Each  student  keeps  as  a  future  help  his 
own  complete  catalogue  of  100  books,  correctly  arranged  and  furnished 
with  guides. 

Special  lectures  are  also  given  on  the  making  and  use  of  a  classed 
catalogue  and  a  list  of  the  best  reference  books  for  cataloguers  is  given 
each   student.     Textbooks  used  are :     Simplified  library   school  rules ; 
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Cutter,  Rules  for  a  dictionary  catalogue,  2d  edition,  1891 ;  A.  L.  A.  List  of 
subject  headings  for  use  in  dictionary  catalogues,  ^edition,  1898. 

Classification.  This  course  consists  of  12  lectures  in  the  use  of  the 
Abridged  decimal  classification  with  practice  in  classing  selected  books 
involving  difficulties  common  to  beginners. 

Several  lectures  with  practice  work  are  given  in  each  of  the  following 
subjects : 

Bibliography.  Lectures  are  given  on  some  of  the  more  important 
bibliographies  for  a  popular  library,  with  problems  to  familiarize  the 
students  with  their  use.  Printed  lists  of  the  books  used  in  instruction  in 
bibliography  in  the  two  years  course  are  furnished  each  student  for  future 
reference. 

Accession  department.  Each  student  accessions  25  books  and 
preserves  the  sheets  as  revised.  Practice  is  given  in  other  detail  work  of 
this  department  and  the  most  important  questions  are  Created  in  special 
lectures.     Textbook  used  :   Simplified  library  school  rules. 

Reference  department.  Lectures  and  quizzes  are  by  the  reference 
librarian  on  the  most  used  reference  books.  Typical  questions  are  given 
to  the  class  to  be  answered  after  time  for  study.  Each  student  reports 
the  answer  he  has  found  with  his  authorities,  and  the  various  sources  ot 
information  are  compared  and  discussed.  Each  student  is  furnished  with 
printed  lists  of  the  books  used  in  the  course  on  reference  work  in  the 
two  years  course. 

Loan  department.  The  general  principles  of  loan  systems  are  dis- 
cussed and  a  few  representative  systems  are  considered  in  detail  and 
illustrated  by  carefully  prepared  working  models.  Each  student  is 
furnished  with  printed  descriptions  of  11  important  systems  which  are 
studied  in  the  two  years  course.  Important  questions  involved  in  the 
relation  of  the  library  to  the  community  through  the  loan  department 
are  given  special  attention. 

Bookbinding.  An  outline  of  the  processes  through  which  a  book 
passes  in  binding  is  given,  and  inspection  is  made  of  the  actual  work  in 
the  state  library  bindery.  The  students  have  practice  in  distinguishing 
the  most  common  binding  materials  and  in  judging  work  as  to  strength, 
durability,  appearance  and  cost.  Practice  in  simple  mending  is  also 
given. 

Shelf  department.  Each  student  shelflists  about  60  books  and 
preserves    the   sheets    as   revised.     Book   numbers   are    explained    and 
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practice  given  in  assigning  them.    The  most  important  questions  in  shelf 
department  work  are  treated  in  special  lectures. 

Textbooks  used:  Sii?iplified  library  school  rules ;  Cutter,  Alfabetic 
order  table,  altered  and  fitted  to  three  figures  by  K..  E.  Sanborn, 

Selection  of  books.  Lectures  are  given  by  the  vice-director  on 
principles  underlying  book  selection,  and  the  students  have  practice  in 
applying  these  principles  by  study  of  typical  books.  Lists  of  the  best 
aids  in  selecting  for  both  adults  and  juveniles  and  in  book  annotation 
are  given  to  each  student. 

Library  economy.  Seminars  on  subjects  of  broad  interest  are  con- 
ducted by  state  library  inspector  W.  R.  Eastman.  Students  are  invited 
to  submit  questions  and  difficulties  arising  in  their  own  experience,  which 
can  be  discussed  in  open  seminar  or  in  personal  interviews  with  the 
inspector.  The  entire  freedom  of  inquhy  and  criticism  makes  this  work 
of  the  greatest  interest  and  practical  utility.  The  following  subjects  are 
among  those  treated  in  seminars  or  in  special  lectures  : 

Library  work  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York 

Traveling  libraries 

Library  legislation,  founding  and  control 

Libraries  in  relation  to  schools 

Library  buildings 

Access  to  shelves 

Statistics  and  reports 

Finding  lists  and  bulletins 

Library  printing  and  editing 

Children's  work 

At  the  close  of  the  course  a  regents  examination  is  given.  A  certifi- 
cate stating  that  the  summer  course  has  been  completed  is  awarded  to 
each  student  who  does  the  work  of  the  course  satisfactorily  and  also 
passes  the  examination.  As  the  sole  purpose  of  the  summer  course  is  to 
increase  the  efficiency  of  library  workers  in  the  positions  they  already 
occupy,  the  school  does  not  undertake  to  obtain  new  positions  for 
those  who  attend  its  summer  course. 

For  those  engaged  in  library  work  in  the  state  of  New  York,  and  who 
meet  the  requirements  for  admission,  instruction  is  provided  without 
charge  as  a  part  of  the  work  of  the  state  library  and  home  education  de- 
partment. To  all  others  meeting  conditions  for  admission  the  fee  is  $20 
for  the  six  weeks  course. 
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Suitable  board  and  rooms  cost  from  $5  to  $9  a  week.  A  list  of  board- 
ing places  will  be  furnished  at  the  library  or,  if  students  so  request, 
rooms  will  be  engaged  for  them  in  advance.  Each  student  should  allow 
from  $4  to  $8  for  textbooks,  notebooks,  catalogue  cards  and  various 
technical  fittings  and  supplies  to  be  retained  as  personal  property. 

NEW  YORK  STATE  SUMMER  INSTITUTES 

Chautauqua  and  Thousand  Island  Park.    July  10-28. 

Each  course  will  include  drill  and  review  in  subjects  required  for.state 
or  uniform  examinations,  and  professional  training  including  psychology 
and  the  principles  of  education.     Tuition  is  free  to  residents  of  the  state. 

CHARITY  ORGANIZATION  SOCIETY 

New  York.     June  19 — July   29. 

The  training  class  in  practical  philanthropic  work  will  be  conducted 
on  the  same  plan  as  that  of  last  year.  Two  classes  of  persons  will  be 
received;  graduate  students  wishing  a  practical  view  of  social  conditions 
and  workers  in  practical  philanthropy  seeking  a  wider  knowledge  of  the 
methods  for  improving  the  social  situation. 

CLINTON  SUMMER  SCHOOL 

Clinton.     July  17-Aug.  14. 

During  the  second  annual  session  reviews  will  be  given  in  all  subjects 
required  for  teachers  certificates  and  entrance  to  normal  schools.  For 
further  information  address  E.  E.  Edgerton,  Clinton,  N.  Y. 

CORNELL  UNIVERSITY 

Ithaca.    July  5-Aug.  16.     Fee,  $25. 

The  trustees  have  decided  to  enlarge  the  scope  of  the  university  by 
establishing  a  fourth,  or  summer  session,  to  be  held  for  six  weeks  during 
the  months  of  July  and  August.  This  session  will  entirely  displace  the 
system  of  volunteer  summer  courses  heretofore  offered.  All  professors 
and  instructors,  in  and  after  1899,  are  to  be  regularly  appointed  and  paid 
by  the  university. 

The  principal  object  of  the  session  is  to  furnish  instruction  to  teachers 
in"high  schools  and  academies ;  but  provision  is  made  at  the  same  time 
for  instruction  of  college  professors,  university  students  and  others  who 
are  qualified  to  join  the  classes. 

Instruction  is  offered  in  all  subjects  which  are  embraced  in  the  high 
school  curriculum,  including  Greek,  Latin,  German,  romance  languages, 
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English,  psychology,  pedagogy,  history,  civics,  mathematics,  natural 
science,  drawing,  manual  training  and  the  elements  of  nature  study. 
Some  courses  suitable  for  graduate  students  are  also  provided. 

The  college  of  agriculture  offers  a  course  in  nature  study  in  three 
departments:  i)  nature  study  on  the  farm;  2)  nature  study  in  insect  life; 
3)  nature  study  in  plant  life.  The  course  is  open  to  teachers  in  New 
York  state  free  of  tuition,  since  the  work  is  supported  by  a  state  fund  for 
the  extension  of  agricultural  knowledge.  The  three  subjects  comprise 
a  full  course,  and  persons  who  register  are  required  to  devote  their  whole 
time  to  it.  The  instruction  will  consist  of  lectures,  laboratory  work  and 
field  excursions.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  course  to  teach  both  the  facts 
and  methods  of  serious  nature  study,  with  particular  reference  to  fitting 
teachers  to  take  up  the  work  in  their  own  schools.  The  vicinity  of 
Ithaca  is  rich  in  animal  and  plant  life  and  in  entertaining  scenery.  The 
different  subdivisions  of  the  course  in  nature  study  can  not  be  taken 
separately,  but  the  entire  course  must  be  taken. 

Applicants  who  are  duly  admitted  to  candidacy  for  advanced  degrees 
under  the  regular  rules  of  the  university  faculty,  may  receive  such  credit 
in  time  for  graduate  work  done  in  the  summer  session,  as  may  be 
determined  by  the  appropriate  committees  of  the  university  faculty.  This 
credit  in  time  is  to  cover  only  the  actual  period  of  residence  and 
attendance,  and  is  not  to  exceed  one  university  year's  allowance  for  the 
total  amount  of  work  so  accomplished  during  various  sessions. 

OTHER  AMERICAN  SCHOOLS 

MONSALVAT  SCHOOL  OF  COMPARATIVE  RELIGION 

Greenacre,  Eliot,  Me.  Aug.  1-31. 

The  session  of  1899  includes  a  general  course  of  lectures  on  the 
Relation  of  science  to  religious  thought  by  Dr  Lewis  G.  Janes,  and 
special  courses  on  the  Vedanta  philosophy  and  religions  of  India  by  the 
Swami  Abhedananda  of  India;  on  the  Hebrew  prophets,  by  Prof. 
Nathaniel  Schmidt  of  Cornell ;  on  the  literature,  ethics  and  philosophy 
of  the  Talmud  by  Rabbi  Joseph  Krauskopfof  Philadelphia;  on  Islam 
and  the  Koran,  by  Emin  L.  Nabokoff  of  New  York;  on  the  philosophy 
and  religion  of  the  Jains  by  Virchand  R.  Gandhi  of  Bombay,  India; 
and  on  the  teachings  of  Jesus  by  Jean  du  Buy.  Any  one  attending  any 
of  these  lectures  will  be  expected  to  enter  their  names  as  members  of  the 
school,  paying  a  small  matriculation  fee  the  amount  of  which  is  optional. 
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HARVARD  SUMMER  SCHOOL 

Cambridge,  Mass.  July  5-16.     Fees,  single  courses  $i5-$30. 

The  Harvard  summer  courses,  except  those  given  in  the  medical  arid 
divinity  schools  are  conducted  by  members  of  the  university  faculty. 
In  general,  courses  are  arranged  for  teachers,  but  a  few  of  the  more  ele- 
mentary are  adapted  to  less  advanced  students  and  may  be  taken  instead 
of  similar  courses  in  the  college  and  Lawrence  scientific  school,  satisfactory 
results  being  counted  toward  a  degree.  The  college  library,  labora- 
tories, museums  and  collections  are  open  to  students.  The  course  in 
American  history  will  be  under  the  direction  of  Prof.  Albert  Bushnell 
Hart,  and  a  series  of  excursions  are  planned  to  places  of  historic  inte- 
rest near  Cambridge.  Nathaniel  S.  Shaler  will  direct  the  work  in 
geology  and  a  course  in  field  work  will  be  given  covering  a  typical  area 
in  the  Rocky  mountains,  which  affords  characteristic  deposits  and  fossils. 
This  class  will  assemble  at  Niagara  Falls  and  will  visit  Bozeman,  Mon- 
tana, Lone  mountain,  Yellowstone  national  park  and  Mammoth  Hot 
Springs. 

The  development  of  interest  in  physical  training  during  the  past  few 
years  has  made  it  impossible  to  cover  the  ground  even  superficially  in  a 
single  season.  Beginning  with  the  summer  session  of  1899,  a^  students 
desiring  to  -receive  certificates  from  the  university  will  be  required  to 
complete  two  full  summer  courses  or  to  pass  examinations  in  the  theory 
and  practice  of  the  first  year's  course  before  being  admitted  to  the  work 
of  the  second  year.     This  course  is  under  direction  of  Dr  D.  A.  Sargent. 

SAUVEUR  SUMMER  SCHOOL  OF  LANGUAGES 

Amherst,  Mass.  July  10-Aug.  19.     Fees,  $15-25. 

This  was  established  23  years  ago,  with  the  object  of  setting  forth  the 
natural  method  of  teaching  language  and  of  extending  it  into  the  schools. 
Instruction  will  be  given  in  French,  German,  Italian,  Spanish  and 
modern  Greek,  Latin  and  ancient  Greek,  and  Hebrew.  In  addition 
courses  are  offered  in  literature,  library  economy,  chemistry  and 
economics. 

MARTHAS  VINEYARD  SUMMER  INSTITUTE 

Cottage  City,  Mass.  July  11-Aug.  15.  Fees,  registration  $1;  full 
course  $15. 

17  courses  are  offered  in  the  academic  departments  and  12  in  the 
school  of  methods.  A  general  course  in  psychology,  pedagogy  and 
child  study  will  be  given  under  direction  of  Prof.  E.  F.  Griggs.  Daily 
round  table  conferences  will  be   held  for  the  consideration  of  various 
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phases  of  the  work  of  superintendents  and  supervisors.  The  depart- 
ment of  drawing  and  oratory  is  conducted  by  the  faculty  of  the  Emerson 
college  of  oratory. 

CLARK  UNIVERSITY 

Worcester,  Mass.  July  13-26.     Fee,  two  weeks,  $20;  one  week,  $12. 

The  courses  offered  will  hereafter  include  only  psychology  and  related 
topics,  thus  classing  the  school  as  one  for  psychology,  physiology, 
anthropology  and  pedagogy.  10  instructors  give  daily  lectures  or 
demonstrations  which  with  the  extra  evening  exercises  make  over 
100  hours  of  carefully  coordinated  work.  The  work  is  planned,  how- 
ever, to  give  as  much  material  as  possible  in  the  briefest  and  most 
effective  way. 

Dr  Hall's,  Dr  Chamberlain's  and  Prof.  Tyler's  work  set  forth  evolution 
as  the  basis  of  educational  theory  and  practice.  New  features  are 
Dr  Sanford's  course  on  individual  and  comparative  psychology,  the  work 
of  Dr  Kline  on  animal  instinct  and  that  of  Mr  Sheldon  on  individual 
initiative.  Dr  Hodge's  practical  mUure  study  is  an  amplification  of  his 
work  two  years  ago,  and  Dr  Lindley's  and  Dr  Goddard's  demonstration 
work  will  be  conducted  by  new  methods.  A  special  discussion  of 
kindergarten  principles  and  methods  is  arranged. 

TUFTS  COLLEGE  SUMMER  SCHOOL  OF  CHEMISTRY 

Tufts  college,  Mass.  July  5-Aug.  16. 

Six  courses  will  be  given  by  the  faculty,  the  number  of  lecture  and 
laboratory  periods  for  each  course  being  the  same  as  in  the  college  year. 
The  school  offers  special  opportunities  to  teachers,  college  students  and 
to  those  who  wish  to  present  chemistry  for  admission  to  college. 

RHODE  ISLAND  SUMMER  SCHOOL  FOR  NATURE  STUDY 

Kingston  R.  I.  July  5-19.  Fees  $5  to  all  except  Rhode  Island 
teachers. 

A  summer  school  for  nature  study  at  the  Rhode  Island  college  of 
agriculture  and  mechanic  arts  will  be  conducted  if  a  sufficient  number  of 
applicants  are  enrolled.  The  purpose  is  to  meet  the  needs  of  Rhode 
Island  teachers  of  nature  study  in  the  primary  and  secondary  schools, 
who  feel  inadequately  prepared.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to  facts 
and  illustrations  in  botany,  zoology,  geography  and  mineralogy  and  to 
the  manner  in  which  chemical,  physical  and  biologic  laws  may  be  utilized 
in  horticulture  and   agriculture.     A  general  summer  school  is  not  con- 
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templated,    the  work  offered  dealing  solely  with  local  phenomena  and 
their  relation  to  nature  study. 

LEHIGH  UNIVERSITY 

South  Bethlehem,  Pa.  July  6-Aug.  17.     Fee,  $15-25. 

Instruction  specially  adapted  for  teachers  in  secondary. schools  will  be 
offered  in  academic  courses  of  the  university.  In  chemistry,  laboratory 
experiments  in  qualitative  and  quantitative  analysis  are  arranged.  In 
physics,  besides  theoretic  treatment  and  laboratory  work  in  the  general 
subject,  including  electricity  and  magnetism,  there  will  also  be  instruc- 
tion in  the  design  and  construction  of  simple  physical  apparatus,  involv- 
ing work  in  the  shop.  Dynamo  laboratory  practice,  including  electrical 
testing,  is  also  offered. 

The  course  in  surveying  and  leveling  will  embrace  the  elementary 
theory  of  land  surveying  with  practical  work  in  the  field  and  drawing 
room.  In  mathematics  courses  will  be  given  both  in  advanced  work  and 
in  methods  of  teaching. 

WEST  VIRGINIA  UNIVERSITY 

Morgantown,  W.  Va.     July  i-Sep.  23.     Fee  $65. 

During  the  summer  quarter  the  work  of  the  university  will  be  continued 
and  additional  lectures  will  be  given  by  specialists  from  other  institutions. 

UNIVERSITY  OF   VIRGINIA 

University  station,  Charlottesville,  Va.  July  i-Sep.  1.  Fees,  single 
courses  $3o-$5o. 

Summer  courses  of  lectures  are  given  in  law,  pure  mathematics,  applied 
mathematics  and  engineering,  chemistry  (private)  and  physics.  The 
30th  session  of  the  summer  law  school  includes  100  lectures  and  is  spe- 
cially designed  for  those  who  are  beginning  their  professional  studies  or 
who  wish  private  instruction. 

The  new  Rouss  physical  laboratory  will  be  open  to  students  in  physics. 
Instruction,  both  theoretic  and  practical,  will  be  given  according  to  the 
needs  of  the  students  and  individual  work  will  be  strongly  emphasized. 

The  class  in  chemistry,  theoretic  and  practical,  is  under  direction  of 
J.  W.  Mallett.  The  subject  matter  of  the  courses  will  be  selected  in 
accordance  with  the  special  wants  of  the  individual  student.  Special 
training  is  offered  in  practical  chemistry  and  in  the  methods  and  reason- 
ing of  original  research.     Reviews  of  the  general  principles  of  chemistry 
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are  given  to  candidates  for  examination  before  the  medical  boards  of  the 
United  States  army  and  navy  and  of  the  marine  hospital  service. 

SOUTHERN  STUDENT  CONFERENCE 

Asheville,  N.  C.     June  16-25.     Fee  $15. 

This  conference  is  held  under  the  direction  of  the  student  department 
of  the  International  committee  of  Y.  M.  C.  A.  At  the  last  session  dele- 
gates were  present  from  ir  states,  representing  58  institutions.  The 
purpose  and  plan  of  work  are  similar  to  the  Lake  Geneva  (Wi-.)  secre- 
tarial institute. 

MONTEAGLE  SUMMER  SCHOOLS 

Monteagle,  Tenn.     July  1 — Aug.  19.     Fees  $4-40. 

Summer  courses  are  offered  in  expression,  music,  art,  literature,  lan- 
guage, physical  culture,  science  methods  and  drawing.  The  school  of 
expression  is  the  southern  summer  term  of  the  Boston  school  of  expres- 
sion and  work  done  at  Monteagle  will  be  credited  in  the  school  at  Boston. 
Evening  lectures  and  entertainments  will  be  -given  and  there  will  be 
walks  and  excursions  with  nature  lessons  to  cultivate  attention  to 
expression  in  nature. 

BAYLOR  UNIVERSITY  SUMMER   SCHOOL 

Waco,  Tex.     June  12-Aug.  4. 

The  summer  session  includes  courses  for  teachers  in  preparatory  and 
college  subjects. 

ART  ACADEMY  OF  CINCINNATI 

Cincinnati,  O.     June  19-Aug.  26.     Fee  $20. 

Instruction  will  be  given  daily  for  10  weeks  in  color  and  black  and 
white.  In  the  course  in  drawing,  beginners  will  work  from  still-life; 
more  mature  students  from  the  cast,  model,  and  landscape.  The  course 
in  color  study  includes  painting  in  oil,  water  colors  and  drawing  with 
pastels.  The  work  will  be  partly  out  of  doors  from  landscape  and 
partly  indoors  from  the  model,  the  cast,  or  still  life,  according  to  the 
student's  ability.  Special  classes  will  be  formed  in  modeling,  china 
painting  and  photography. 

OBERLIN   COLLEGE 

Oberlin,  O.     June  22-Aug.  12.     Fee  $15. 

The  Oberlin  college  summer  school  is  controlled  by  the  general  faculty 
of  the  college  and  the  teaching  is  by  members  of  the  regular  teaching 
force.  The  courses  are  designed  for  teachers  and  students  and  include 
special  work  in  applied  pedagogy, 
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WABASH    COLLEGE 

Crawfordsville,  Ind.     June  20-July  28.     Fee  $15. 

Instruction  is  given  in  college  preparatory  work  and  also  in  required 
courses  of  freshman  and  sophomore  year.  This  will  include  work  in 
mathematics  and  languages  and  laboratory  work  in  botany  and  zoology. 

UNIVERSITY    OF    CHICAGO 

Chicago,  111.     July  i-Sep.  22.     Fees,  matriculation  $5  ;  tuition  $40. 

Summer  courses  are  offered  in  the  departments  of  arts,  literature  and 
science  and  the  divinity  school.  Throughout  the  summer  quarter  there 
will  be  daily  open  lectures  in  literature  and  science.  The  department  of 
English  literature  is  arranging  groups  of  more  or  less  correlated  courses 
to  illustrate  in  successive  summer  quarters  such  themes  as  the  oriental, 
classic  and  modern  masterpieces  of  literature.  In  the  first  term  of  the 
summer  quarter  of  1899,  the  emphasis  will  be  laid  on  oriental  subjects. 
The  lectures  are  intended  to  meet  the  need  of  the  general  student  of 
literature  as  well  as  those  of  special  investigators  in  Biblical  or 
Semitic  fields.  The  design  of  the  grouping  is  to  combine  1)  a  broad 
survey  of  common  features  or  contrasts  observable  in  Semitic  literatures 
generally;  2)  a  fuller  study  of  a  single  prominent  division  of  these  litera- 
tures; 3)  companion  studies,  interesting  in  themselves,  but  specially 
valuable  as  side  lights  in  the  study  of  the  two  main  courses. 

ILLINOIS  MEDICAL  COLLEGE 

Chicago,  111.     Mar.  i-Oct.  1.     Fee  $100. 

In  all  departments  of  the  college,  the  most  modern  methods  of  instruc- 
tion are  pursued.  Didactic  lectures  are  amplified  by  frequent  recita- 
tions, quizzes  and  examinations.  Practical  medicine  and  surgery  are 
taught  clinically. 

MORGAN  PARK  ACADEMY 

Morgan  park,  111.     July  1-12. 

These  courses  are  under  the  direction  of  the  academy  faculty  and  count 
for  admission  to  the  University  of  Chicago.  An  electric  road  connects 
the  school  with  the  university  making  available  special  lectures  at  the 
university. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS 

Champaign,  111.     June  19-Aug.  18.     Fees  $6-$io. 

Summer  courses  adapted  to  the  needs  of  teachers  will  be  maintained 
this  year  by  the  university.  The  library,  observatory  and  laboratories 
will  be  open  to   students  of  the  summer  school  and  the  courses  will  be 
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conducted  by'  members  of  the  faculty.  The  science  of  education  in  its 
various  phases  will  receive  special  attention  and  in  the  courses  on 
natural  and  physical  sciences"  the  best  arrangement  and  methods  of 
laboratories  will  be  indicated.  In  English  the  use  of  language  in  speech 
and  in  writing,  and  the  history  and  interpretation  of  literature  will  be 
emphasized.     One  hour  daily  will  be  devoted  to  general  lectures. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  June  28-Aug.  10.  Fee,  full  course  $30;  single 
course  $15. 

The  session  will  include  preparatory  and  advanced  work  and  special 
courses  for  teachers.  The  preparatory  work  has  been  arranged  for  those 
who  wish  to  review  studies  before  entering  the  university  and  the  advanced 
courses  are  for  university  students  and  others  wishing  to  specialize  or  work 
for  a  degree.     The  library,  laboratories  and  museum  are  open  to  students. 

SECRETARIAL      INSTITUTE    AND      TRAINING     SCHOOL     OF     YOUNG      MEN'S 
CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATIONS 

Lake  Geneva,  Wis.  June  16-Aug.  26.  Fees,  registration  $3  and 
$  t  additional  for  each  course  of  study. 

The  Secretarial  institute  and  training  school  of  Young  men's  Christian 
associations  holds  three  educational  sessions  on  its  grounds  at  Lake 
Geneva,  Wis.,  each  summer.  The  first  session,  for  which  the  dates  this 
year  are  June  16-23,  's  a  conference  for  college  students.  The  inter- 
national committee  of  Young  men's  Christian  associations  cooperates 
with  the  institute  "in  the  management  of  this  session.  The  second 
session,  July  14-23,  is  a  conference  for  volunteer  workers  in  city,  rail- 
road and  town  associations.  The  third  session  is  the  summer  school 
for  secretaries  and  physical  directors,  July  26-Aug.  26.  The  first 
two  sessions  are  designed  for  volunteers  and  the  last  for  employed 
workers.  It  is  the  design  of  the  institute  in  its  regular  sessions  at 
•  Chicago  and  in  its  summer  sessions  at  Lake  Geneva  to  provide  for  the 
needs  of  both  employed  and  volunteer  workers  in  city  and  college. 

The  grounds  at  Lake  Geneva  have  a  singularly  picturesque  location 
and  are  admirably  adapted  to  the  purpose.  The  equipment  for  instruction 
purposes  includes  a  well-appointed  gymnasium  and  athletic  field  and 
various  appurtenances  for  instruction  in  aquatics.  The  Yerkes  astro- 
nomical observatory  located  on  adjoining  grounds  is  an  object  of 
interest  to  visitors.  —  John  W.  Hansel,  Gen.  sec,  709  Association  bldg, 
Chicago,  111. 
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COLUMBIAN  CATHOLIC  SUMMER  SCHOOL 

Madison,  Wis.  July  12-Aug.  3.  Fees,  full  course  $5  ;  10  lectures  $2  ; 
evening  lectures  $2  ;  single  lectures  $.25 

The  program  for  1899  leaves  opportunity  for  outdoor  exercises  and 
other  health  promoting  pleasures.  Courses  are  offered  on  Current  myths, 
facts  and  fables,  First  principles  of  society,  Christian  apologetics,  Litera- 
ture, Frederick  Overbeck,  War  epochs  of  American  history,  Mental 
development  and  Christian  education.  In  addition  single  lecturer  on 
subjects  of  general  interest  will  be  given. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  WISCONSIN 

Madison,  Wis.     July  3-Aug.  11.     Fee  $10 

The  university  will  this  year  for  the  first  time  hold  a  summer  session, 
including  not  only  the  summer  school  of  teachers,  which  has  been  in 
operation  for  some  years,  but  also  elementary,  advanced  and  graduate 
instruction  in  academic  subjects. 

The  fifth  annual  session  of  the  summer  school  of  library  science, 
intended  for  librarians  of  the  smaller  libraries  will  be  held  at  the  uni- 
versity from  July  3-Aug.  25.  In  addition  to  the  eight  weeks  course, 
there  is  a  course  of  four  weeks  in  cataloguing  and  classification  for  libra- 
rians, who  have  had  practical  experience.  The  fee  for  the  full  course  is 
$15,  and  for  the  special  course  $10.  Farther  information  regarding  the 
library  school  may  be  obtained  from  F.  A.  Hutchins,  Wisconsin  free 
library  commission,  Madison,  Wis. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MINNESOTA 

Minneapolis,  Minn.  July. 31 — Aug.  25.  Fees,  registration  $1; 
courses,  $5  to  all  except  Minnesota  residents. 

The  university  summer  school  is  permanently  organized  under  au- 
thority and  supervision  of  the  department  of  public  instruction  for 
teachers  in  public  schools.  The  university  section  provides  for  special 
and  graduate  work  in  university  subjects  for  high  school  principals  and 
teachers.  This  instruction  will  be  by  members  of  the  university  faculty, 
or  under  their  personal  supervision  and  credit  will  be  given  on  the  records 
of  the  university.  The  elementary  section  will  provide  for  teachers  of  the 
grades  below  the  high  school.  Instruction  will  be  given  in  subject  mat- 
ter and  in  approved  methods  of  teaching.  Round  tables  will  be  held 
for  the  discussion  of  practical  educational  problems  under  direction  of 
some  experienced  teacher. 

The  educational  facilities  of  the  university  in  buildings,  museum,  labora- 
tories and  library  are  offered  for  the  use  of  the  summer  school.    All 
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teachers  not  residents  of  Minnesota  will  be  charged  an  instruction  fee  of 
$5.  Special  fees  are  charged  for  the  courses  in  domestic  economy,  kinder- 
garten and  physical  culture. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MISSOURI 

Columbia,  Mo.  June  5-Aug.  26.  Fee  $5. 
'  During  1899,  summer  instruction  is  offered  in  agriculture  and  horti- 
culture, biology,  chemistry,  English,  French,  German,  Greek,  history, 
Latin,  mathematics,  physics,  shopwork  and  drawing.  In  the  case  of 
experienced  teachers  the  state  superintendent  will  accept  the  work  done 
instead  of  an  examination  for  state  certificates. 

FREMONT  NORMAL  SCHOOL  AND  BUSINESS  INSTITUTE 

Fremont,  Neb.  June  13-Aug.  22.     Fee  $30. 

The  summer  school  of  methods  offers  courses  in  psychology,  pedagogy, 
philosophy  and  history  of  education,  practice  work,  sociology,  logic,  kin- 
dergarten and  commercial  work.  Special  attention  is  given  to  preparing 
teachers  for  professional  certificates. 

FOREIGN  SCHOOLS 

EDINBURGH  SUMMER  SCHOOL  OF  MODERN  LANGUAGES 

Edinburgh,  Scotland.     Aug.  1-26.     Fee  ^2  2s. 

The  general  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  extend  the  knowledge  and 
teaching  of  modern  languages  through  the  international  meeting  for 
intellectual,  educational  and  friendly  intercourse.  During  the  present 
summer  French  and  English  will  be  the  languages  studied  but  other 
languages  will  be  introduced  in  future  years. 

OXFORD    SUMMER    MEETING 

Oxford,  Eng.     July  29-Aug.  23.     Fee,  full  course  £1    10s. 

The  main  courses  are  designed  to  continue  the  work  accomplished  at 
the  meetings  of  1891,  '92,  '94,  '95  and  '97,  illustrating  the  history,  litera- 
ture, fine  arts,  economics  and  science  of  the  first  35  years  of  the  Victorian 
era.  Special  lectures  will  be  given  on  practical,  constitutional  and  social 
developments  in  English  history  and  on  great  movements  in  European 
politic?.  Literature  will  also  receive  attention.  The  inaugural  lecture 
will  be  given  by  Vice-Chancellor  Sir  William  Reynell  Anson.  Among 
other  distinguished  professors  are  Max  Miiller,  Percy  Gardiner,  A.  H. 
Sayce,  Ernest  Gardiner  and  A.  V.  Dicey.  The  lectures  of  the  science 
section  will  be  grouped  round  the  central  doctrine  of  evolution  and  will 
illustrate  remarkable  contributions  to   scientific    knowledge  during  the 
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19th  century.  A  special  feature  is  a  course  on  Hellenic  studies  in  the 
19th  century,  which  though  open  to  all  is  intended  primarily  for  teachers 
in  secondary  schools. 

ALLIANCE  FRANCAISE 

Paris,  France.     July  i-Aug.  30.     Fee  100  fr. 

These  courses  are  intended  to  give  foreigners  a  knowledge  of  the 
French  language,  literature,  art,  institutions  and  customs.  The  work  is 
divided  into  two  parts  of  a  month  each,  examinations  and  diplomas 
being  given  at  the  end  of  each  course.  The  school  is  under  direction 
of  Prof.  F.  Brunot,  master  of  conferences  of  the  Sorbonne  and  normal 
school;  the  president  is  P.  Foncin,  inspector  of  public  instruction. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  GENEVA 

Geneva,  Switzerland.     July  18-Oct.  30.     Fee,  40  fr. 

Courses  on  modern  France  will  be  under  direction  of  Prof.  Bernard 
Bouvier  of  the  faculty  of  letters  arid  social  sciences,  University  ot 
Geneva.  The  courses  will  include  lectures  on  contemporary  and  classic 
literature,  rhetoric,  French  institutions  andlaws,  psychology  and  pedagogy, 
style,  syntax  and  diction.  The  lectures  on  style  will  be  given  in  two 
sections,  one  for  German  and  one  for  English  students.  Conversation 
clubs  and  courses  for  the  study  of  vocal  music  will  be  held. 
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MAINE 

American  institute  of  instructors.     Bar  Harbor,  July  6-10. 

National  association  of  officials  of  bureaus  of  labor  statistics. 

Augusta,  July  12-14.     Hon.  Carroll  D.  Wright  will  address  the  conven- 
tion. 

NEW  YORK 

American  association  for  teaching  speech  to  the  deaf.  Chau- 
tauqua, July. 

American  fisheries  society.     Niagara  Falls,  June  28-29. 
The  papers  will  be  devoted  to  the  results  of  scientific  investigation  in 
fish  life  and  habits,  fish  culture  and  kindred  subjects. 

American  manual  training  association.  New  York,  June  30- 
July  1. 

American  philological  association.  New  York  university,  Uni- 
versity hights,  July  5-6. 
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American  social  science  association.  Saratoga,  Sep.  4-8.  The 
subjects  to  be  discussed  include  jurisprudence,  finance,  social  economy, 
education,  health  and  art.  Attention  will  be  given  to  fiscal  problems  in 
the  government  of  colonies. 

New  York  State  federation  of  women's  clubs.  Rochester  Nov. 
Secretary,  Miss  Anne  Rhodes,  New  York. 

University  convocation.  Albany,  June  26-28.  Secretary,  Melvil 
Dewey,  State  library,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Western  N.  Y.  federation  of  women's  literary  clubs.  Buffalo, 
June  2-3.     Secretary,  Mrs  A.  E.  Jones,  96  Norwood  avenue,  Buffalo. 

NEW  JERSEY 

American  institute  of  homeopathy.    Atlantic  City,  June  20-24. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

American  ornithologists'  union.     Philadelphia,  Nov.  14-16. 

WEST  VIRGINIA 

Capon  Springs  conference  on  education  in  the  south.  Capon 
Springs,  June  21-23. 

GEORGIA 

American  library  association.  Atlanta,  May  8-13.  Secretary, 
H.  J.  Carr,  Scranton,  Pa. 

OHIO 

American    association    for    the    advancement    of  science. 

Columbus,  Aug.  21. 

Together  with  the  meeting  of  the  general  association  will  be  held 
meetings  of  the  following  affiliated  societies;  American  forestry  asso- 
ciation, Geological  society  of  America,  American  chemical  society, 
Society  for  the  promotion  of  agricultural  science,  Association  of 
economic  entomologists,  American  mathematical  society,  Society  for  the 
promotion  of  engineering  education,  American  folk-L  re  society,  National 
geographic  society,  Botanical  society  of  America  and  American 
microscopical  society.  "  - 

National  music  teachers.     Cincinnati,  June  21-23. 

ILLINOIS 

American  association  of  physicians  and  surgeons.  Chicago, 
May  31-June  3. 

The  purpose  of  this  association  is  to  unite  in  one  common  effort 
physicians  of  all  schools.     Secretary,  Dr  R.  C.  Kelsey,  Chic. 
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American  surgical  association.     Chicago,  May  31-June  2. 
Association   of  coliegiate  alumnae.     Chicago,   Oct.     Secretary, 
Miss  Kate  Holladay  Claghorn,  Richmond  Hill,  N.  Y. 

National  Herbart  society  and  Illinois  society  of  child  study. 

Chicago,  July  6-8. 

National   sociological  convocation.     Lake  Bluff,  Aug.  16. 

INDIANA 

American  public  health  association.    Indianapolis,  Oct.  31-Nov.  3. 

MICHIGAN 

National  eclectic  medical  association.     Detroit,  June  20-22. 

MISSOURI 

Association  of  military  surgeons.     Kansas  City,  Sept.  27-29. 
The  subjects  of  discussion  relate  to  sanitation,  surgery   and  medicine 
of  war  or  of  military  organizations  in  peace. 

CALIFORNIA 

Agricultural  colleges  and  experiment  stations  officials  meet- 
ing.    San  Francisco,  July  n-13. 

National  educational  association.     Los  Angeles,  July  n-14. 

Among  the  subjects  of  this  year  are  :  Educational  policy  for  our  new 
possessions  by  Dr  William  T.  Harris ;  United  States  exhibit  at  Paris  by 
Howard  J.  Rogers,  director  of  education  and  social  economy,  U.  S. 
commission  to  the  Paris  exposition;  Art  in  education  ;  Outlook  in  edu- 
cation, by  Ur  Nicholas  Murray  Butler;  Usefulness  of  the  university 
by  David  Starr  Jordan.  The  national  council  of  education  will  hold 
their  special  sessions  July  8-n,  when  the  committee  on  libraries  and 
their  relations  to   public  schools  will  report. 

The  departments  of  kindergarten,  elementary,  secondary  and  higher, 
education,  normal  schools,  art,  music  and  business  education,  child  study, 
physical  education,  natural  science  instruction,  school  administration 
and  libraries  will  have  special  programs  for  afternoon  sessions.  Special 
work  is  also  planned  for  the  education  of  the  deaf,  blind  and  feeble 
minded. 

The  National  Herbert  society  will  discuss  the  significance  of  the  fron- 
tier in  American  history,  medieval  and  modern  history  in  the  high 
school  and  social  ends  of  education.  The  papers  on  these  subjects  are 
printed  and  distributed  to  members  in  advance. 


The  most  interesting  and  important  trend  in  connection  with  summer 
schools  of  various  types  is  the  growing  recognition  that,  as  a  permanent 
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and  integral  part  of  our  educational  system,  they  must  be  conducted  by 
established  institutions  of  recognized  standing  and  not  as  personal  or 
speculative  enterprises.  This  has  been  the  experience  of  nearly  all  the 
professional  and  technical  schools.  Started  often  as  private  ventures,  they 
have  grown  in  importance  till  it  is  now  unusual  to  consider  such  a  school 
soberly  except  as  part  of  a  university  or  connected  in  some  way  with  a 
substantial  endowment.  Modern  education  grows  each  year  more  costly, 
keeping  pace  with  modern  hotels,  railways  and  other  evidences  of  advanc- 
ing civilization.  When,  as  is  each  year  happening,  the  strongest  institu- 
tions of  the  country  offer  summer  instruction  for  which  they  take  the  respon- 
sibility by  opening  their  doors  for  a  summer  quarter  of  equal  dignity  with 
the  rest  of  the  year,  it  is  folly  to  suppose  that  the  public  will  long  patronize 
summer  schools  affiliated  to  business  interests  or  carried  on  as  a  private 
speculation  merely.  Some  of  the  private  summer  courses  have  been 
maintained  with  no  little  sacrifice  and  have  done  admirable  work,  but 
even  in  these  cases  it  is  impracticable  to  hope  with  any  amount  of 
devotion  and  skill  to  compete  with  established  institutions  which  enter 
the  field  in  earnest.  The  question  naturally  arises  as  to  the  destiny  of 
the  schools  maintained  by  private  enterprise  and  receiving  less  than  a  fair 
compensation  for  service  rendered.  In  the  end  the  best  of  them  will 
usually  find  it  possible  to  connect  their  work  with  some  university,  and  it 
will  not  be  a  serious  loss  to  education  if  the  others  are  discontinued. 
The  problem  is  working  itself  out  without  the  need  of  legislation  or 
special  effort.  The  public  demands  the  best  obtainable  summer  instruc- 
tion. Strong  institutions  are  offering  their  facilities  for  much  less  than 
cost.  Weak  institutions  can  not  possibly  survive,  and  another  decade 
will  probably  see  the  end  of  a  large  number  of  summer  schools  discon- 
tinued not  from  lack  of  demand  for  summer  instruction,  but  because  of 
increase  so  great  as  to  insure  a  much  higher  type  of  institution  to  meet 
the  demand.  This  is  analagous  to  the  country  stage  line  crowded  out  of 
existence  by  its  own  success,  the  number  of  passengers  making  it  neces- 
sary to  build  a  railway. 

It  is  specially  gratifying  to  see  the  prominence  given  on  all  sides  to 
the  wants  of  the  high  school  teacher.  The  public  recognizes  the  Ameri- 
can high  school  as  the  central  and  most  important  educational  institu- 
tion of  the  times  and  is  giving  each  year  more  money  to  its  support, 
better  salaries  to  its  teachers  and  exacting  from  them  higher  standards. 

Respectfully  submitted 

Melvil  Dewey 

Director 
Albany,  N.  K,  20  June  1899 
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STATISTICS    1898 

Requests  for  information  with  blanks  for  statistics  were  sent  to  258 
schools,  but  those  from  whom  no  report  could  be  obtained  are  not  in- 
cluded in  the  list.  The  details  given  are  for  1898  sessions;  schools 
whose  first  session  is  in  1899  are  reported  in  their  proper  places  in  the 
pages  preceding.  * 

In  the  column  headed  Subjects  of  study,  "  Chautauqua  assembly 
topics  "  means  the  subjects  commonly  taught  at  the  various  Chautauquas; 
e.  g.  physical  culture,  elocution,  art,  music,  W.  C.  T.  U.  methods,  Sun- 
day school  normal  subjects,  kindergarten,  cooking,  with  sometimes  the 
addition  of  lectures  on  literature  or  science.  Schools  which  give 
instruction  in  the  common  branches  usually  include  courses  in  methods 
of  teaching  each  subject.  A  normal  course  is  a  course  specially  for 
teachers  and  includes  method  work  and  subjects  commonly  taught  at 
normal  schools. 


EXPLANATION  OF  ABBREVIATIONS 
T  preceding  statements  means  approximately 


biol=biology 

chem=chemistry 

econ=economics 

eloc=elocution 

Fr=French 

Ger=German 

hist=history 

inst=institute 

kind=kindergarten 

lang=language 

lib.  econdibrary  economy 


lifcliterature 

matb=mathematics 

mus=music 

norm=normal 

phys=physical 

ped=pedagogy 

psyeh^psychology 

s.  m=summer  meeting 

s.  s=summer  school 

sci=science 

soc=social 
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Statistics  of 


No. 


Amer.  iust.  norm.  meth.  East.  sess.  Boston,  Mass 

Western  session Cbicago,  III 

Art  academy Cincinnati,  0.. 

Atlantic  prov.  of  Cau.  s.  s.  of  sci...  Mouten,  N.  B. 
Bay  View  summer  university Bay  View,  Mich. 


NAME 


Place 


Berlitz  summer  school  of  languages 
Brooklyn  iust.  biological  laboratory 

Catholic  s.  s.  of  America 

Chautauqua  college  of    liberal  arts 
aCMcago  commons  s.  of  soc.  ecou.. 


Chicago  university 

Clark  university 

Cleveland  s.  s.  of  library  scieucc. 
Cobb  divinity  school  

Columbian  catholic  summer  school. 


Cook  county  normal  school 

Cornell  university 

aCoronado  Beach  summer  school 
Cours  de  vacances de  1'alliance  franc 
Delaware  school  of  methods 


21  Denver  normal  &  preparat'rj  school 

22  Drake  university 

23]Eagles  Mere  Chautauqua 

24|Eastern  New  England  Chautauqua 
25  Edinburgh  s.  s.  of  modern  laug  . 


26  Florida  Chautauqua 

27  Geneva  university 

28  Fryeburg  school  of  methods 

29iGrand  Rapids  kind'g'rtcn  training  s 
30  Greeley  summer  school 


Greisswalder  ferienknrsus 

Harvard  s.  s.  of  physical  train iin 

Harvard  university 

Havana  Chautauqua  assembly  .. 
Heath  outing 


36  Hopkins  seaside  laboratory. 
37jHnll  house  summer  school  .. 
38I)liuois  university 

39  Illinois  medical  college 

40  Indiana  state  normal  school . 


Asbury  Park,  N.  J 

Cold  Spring  Harbor,  N.  Y. 

Plattsbnig,  N.  Y 

Chautauqua,  N.  Y 

Chicago,  111 


Chicago,  111 

Worcester,  Mass. 

Cleveland,  0 

Lewiston.   Me.  .. 
Madison,  Wis.  .. 


Chicago,  111.  ... 

Ithaca,  N.  Y 

San  Diego,  Cal. 
Paris,  France. . . 
Dover,  Del 


Denver,  Col 

Des  Moines,  la 

Eagles  Mere,  Pa 

Ocean  Paik,  Me 

Edinburgh,  Scotland 


De  Funiak  Springs.  Fla. 
Geneva,  Switzerland  ... 

Fr  \  eburg,   Me 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich. ... 
Greeley,  Col 


Greisswahl,  Ger. . 
Cambridge,  Mass. 


1891 
1891 
1869 
1886 
1885 

1887 
1890 
1892 
1875 


1891 
1892 
1898 
1895 
1895 

1893 
1898 


1892 

1894 
1891 


19  Je 
7  Jl 


5  Je 
5  Jl 


3  Jl 


1  Jl 

13  Jl 
lAg 

19  My 
6  Jl 

3  Jl 
5  Jl 


3  Jl 


12  Je 
19  Je 


1896  13  Jl 
1881  22  Jl 


Havana,  111 

Plover  hill,  Heath,  Mass. 


Jena  holiday  course '. 

Jewish  Chautauqua 

Kansas  state  normal  school 

Lake  Geneva  conf.  Inter.  Y.W.C.A. 
Lake  Madison  Chautauqua 

a  No  session  1898. 


Pacific  Grove,  Cal. 

Rockford,  111 

Havana,  111 

Chicago,  111.  ....  .. 

Terre  Haute,  Ind .. 


Jena,  Germany 

Atlantic  City,' N.  J.. 

Emporia,  Kan 

Lake  Geneva,  Wis  .. 
Lake  Madison,  S.  D  . 


1886 

1885 
1892 
1898 
1891 
1896 

1894 
1887 
1874 
1895 
1898 

1892 
1892 
1896 
1894 


1893 
1897 
1891 
1891 
1890 


lAg 

15  F 

16  Jl 
28  Jl 

5  Jl 
5  Je 

4  Jl 

5  Jl 

5  Jl 

3  Ag 
20  Jl 

6  Je 

12  Jl 

15  Je 

lMr 

4  Jl 

3  A" 

14  Jl 

18  Je 

2  Jl 

27  Je 
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ATTENDANTS 

Subjects  of  study 

m 

u 

c 

'53 

> 

FROM 

on 

fl 
<D 
•O 

2 

GO 

<s 

1 

03 

°E 

s 

0 
O 

No. 

125 

f  100 

Drawing,  penmanship,  music,  phys.  culture. 

1 

9, 

30 

Draw ing,  painting-,  modeling   

3 

60 

100 



Can.  U.  S. 

Sci.  Eng.  lit.  mus.  eloc.  ecou.  kind,  psych  .. 
General  . 

4 
5 

Languages   

6 

36 

14 

Science   

7 

R 

q 

10 

1  421 

45 

5 

11 

Psychology  biology  pedagogy  anthropology  . 
Library  economy 

1? 

IS 

60 

Bible,  sociology,  philosophy  of  religion 

General 

"M 

1*1 

600 

30 

16 

180 

n 

17 

18 

Fr.  language  and  customs 

19 

?  125 

Norm  al  course 

?0 

412 

76 

? 

500 

? 

20 

3  000 

12 
5 

General 

'1 

45 

Latin    

99 

Drawing,  painting,  music  kind.  phys.  culture 

93 

? 

? 

94 

85 

12 

?5 

96 

97 

? 

? 
! 
? 

? 

12 

? 

Normal  course 

98 

57 

Can 

99 

22 

General  

German  language,  lit.  Eng.  Fr.  history 

Physical  culture 

SO 

31 

84 

14 

Can 

39, 

759 

General   

33 

34 

35 

62 

36 

110 

?10 

General  

37 

38 

70 

39 

<W 

German  language,  lit.  sci.  hist.  ped.  psych... 
Jewish  history  and  religion 

41 

100 

?500 

49, 

125 

43 

275 
150 

30 

13 

Y.  W.  C.  A.  topics 

44 
45 
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Statistics  of 


so 
eo 

b 

3 
cj 

15 

no 

© 

3 

o 

78 

a 
a 
'■3 

aS 

'3 
co 

M 

Buildings 

FEES 

No. 

O 

a 

OS 

a 

CD 
&. 

-    3 
o 
o 

3 
fa 

H) 

■- 
3 
o 
o 
<c 
Ml 
a 
35 

OB 
t-t 

3 

o 
09 

CD 

a 
53 

1 

?325 

$15 

'-> 

3 

4 

14 

120 

$2  50 

$2  50 

1 

"i 

fi 

7 
7 

37  50 
20 

7 

198 

4 

5 

8 

q 

13 

a 

10 

11 

5 

40 
20 
15 

1  25 

5 

12 
?20 

20 
12 

1? 

10 

is 

14 

12 

$.25 

15 

.25 

16 

11 
22 

3 
¥20 

17 

1 

18 

19 

?n 

5 

10 

10 
15 

3 

4 

£2  2s 

$3  50 

91 

?,?, 

4 

.... 

315 

15 

23 

3 

.25 

?4 

7 
25 

60 

9 
106 

50 
40 

5 

2 

?,*> 

2 

£1  10s 

9fi 

25 

?7 

40  fr. . 

28 

7 
8 
4 

84 
30 

2 

17 
15 
20 

30  m. 
$50... 

$5 
2awk 

29 

188 

30 

31 

39 

9 

76  -. 

25 

33 

34 

35 

120 
25 

36 

5 
11 

59 
126 

25 

S7 

38 

39 

20 

40 

41 

5  m. 

15  m 

4? 

25 

9 

43 

$3 

5 
3 

5 

44 

45 

5 

51 

3 

1 

a  Fees  vary  in  each  department 
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SECRETARY 


Name 


F.  D.  Beattys.. 
O.  S.  Cooke... 
A.  T.  Goshoru . 
J.  D.  Seaman  . . 
J.  M.  Hull.... 


N.  A.  Joly 

Franklin  W.  Hooper 

W.  A.  Mosher 

Miss  S.  L.  Chamberlain. 
J.  P    Gavit 


T.  W.  Goodspeed 

Lonis  N    Wilson 

Miss  Esther  Crawford . 

H.  R.  Puriuton 

J.  A.  Hartigan , 


W.  S.  Jackman. 
A.  F.  Weber.... 


Address 


29  E.  19th  st.  New  York 

262-64  Wabash  av.  Chicago,  111. 

Art  academy,  Cincinnati,  O 

Charlottetown,  P.  E.  Island 

Flint,  Mich 


1122  Broadway,  New  York 

502  Fnlton  st.   Brooklyn,  N.  Y 

Yon  no  stow  n,  O 

University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  111. 
140  N.  Union  st.  Chicago,  111 


University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  111. 

Worcester,  Mass 

Dayton,  0 

Lewiston,  Me 

1957  St  Anthony  av.,  St  Paul,  Minn. 


6916  Perry  av.  Chicago,  III. 
Cornell  univ.  Ithaca,  N.  Y.. 


P.  Foncin 45  Rue  de  Grenelle,  Paris,  France. 

C.  C.Tindrtl Dover,  Del 


Fred  Dick... 
C.  O.  Denny. 
E.  R.  Riess.  . 
E.  E.  Davis. 
T.  R.  Marr. . 


N.  Colver 

Bernard  Bouvier. 

E.  H.  Abbott 

Clara  Wheeler... 
Guy  C.  Stockton. 


Dr  Richard  Schmitt. . 

Dr  D.  A.  Sargent 

M.  Chamberlaiu 

B,  L.  McFadden 

Miss  Flora  J.  White. 


G.  C.  Price 

Ella  Boyutou 

Prof.  S.  A.  Forbes. 
H.  H.  Brown 


Denver,  Col 

Drake  univ.  Dcs  Moines,  la 

Hughesville,  Pa 

Water  st.  Augusta,  Me 

Outlook  tower,  Castlehill,  Edinburgh,  Scot. 


De  Funiak  Springs,  Fla. 

10  Bourg-de-four,  Geneva,  Switzerland 

Fryeburg,  Me 

Auditorium,  23  Fountain  st.  Gr'd  Rapids,  Mich. 
1202  11th  st.  Greeley,  Col 


Lange  strasse  31,  Greisswald,  Ger. 
Cambridge,  Mass 


Havana,  111 

Concord,  Mass. 


Pacific  Grove,  Cal 

390  Ontario  st.  Chicago,  111. 
Urbana,  111 

103  State  st.,  Chicago,  111.. 


Hugo  Weinmann . 
Isaac  Hassler  ... 

E.  L.  Payne 

C.  B.  Wilson.... 
H.  E.  Kratz 


Spitz weidenweg  4,  Jena,  Ger 

P.  O.  box  825  Philadelphia,  Pa. ... 

Emporia,  Kan 

1312  Champlain  bldg.  Chicago,  111 , 
Sioux  city,  Iowa 
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Statistics  of 


No. 


NAME 


Lakeside  assembly Findley's  Lake,  N.  Y 

Lakeside  simmer  school .Lakeside,  0 


Place 


Lond.soc.for  extens'u  of  univ.teach. 
Long  Beach  Chautauqua 
aMaiue  university 


Marine  biological  laboratory 

Marthas  Vineyard  summer  inst.. 

Mass.  inst.  of  technology 

Michigan  university 

Midland  Chautauqua 


Minnesota  university 

Missouri  university 

Monona  lake  assembly 

Monsalvat  sch.  of  compar.  religion. 
Monteagle  summer  school 


Natural  science  camp 

Neff  col  lege  of  oratory 

New  Hampshire  summer  inst 

New  school  of  methods,  East,  sess  . 
Western  sess. 


New  York  state  library  school 

New  York  university 

Newburgh  theological  seminary... 
Northfield  eonf.  intermit.  Y.YV.C.A 
World's  student  conference  ... 


Oberliu  college 

Ohio  state  university 

Ohio  university 

Oxford  lectures  to  clergy 

Pacific  Grove  Chant,  assembly. 


Paris  summer  school 

Peabody  s.  s.  of  pedagogy 

Pennsylvania  summer  school . 

Petoskey  normal  school 

Queen's  university 


Rhode  Island  s.  s.  for  nature  study 

Round  Lake  summer  institute 

Eastern  N.  Y.  s.  s.  for  teachers 

Sauveur  school  of  languages 

School  of  expression 

Southern  session. 


Secretar'l  inst.  &  train,  s.  Y.M.C.A. 
College  students  conference. 
89  Shinuecuck  s.  s.  of  art 

90!Soper  summer  school  of  oratory  .. 
a  No  session  1898 


London,  Enw 
Long  Beach7Cal 
Orono,  Me 


Woods  Hoi  I ,  Mass . 
Cotiage  City,  Mass 

Boston,  Mass 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich... 
Des  Moiues,  Iowa  . 


Minneapolis,  Minn 

Columbia,  Mo 

Madison,  Wis 

Eliot,  Me 

Monteayle,  Teun .. 


Canaudaigua,    \. 
Syracuse,  N.  Y  . 
Plymouth,.  N   H 
Hingbam.   Mass 
Chicago,  111  .... 


Albauy,   N.  Y 

New  York 

Newburg,  N.  Y 

E.  Northfield,  Mass. 


Oberliu,  O 

Columbus,  O 

Athens,  O 

Oxford,    Eng 

Pacific  Grove,  Cal. 


Paris,  France  . .. 

Troy,  Ala 

Huntingdon,  Pa. 
Petoskey,  Mich  . 
Kingston,    Can.. 


Kingston,   R.  I 

Round  Lake,  N.  Y. 

Amherst,  Mass  ... 

Boston,  Mass 

Monteagle,  Tenu  . 


Lake  Geneva,  Wis. 
L.  I. 


Southampton 
Chicago,  111. 


N.  Y 


1895 
1877 
1898 
1885 


1888 
1878 
1888 
1894 
L895 


8  Jl 
30  My 
18  Jl 


1  Je 
11  Jl 


28  Je 
6  Jl 


lAg 
5  Je 


1892 
1840 

1880; 

1896  31  J 1 
1882  1  Jl 


28  Je 
15  Je 
14  Ag 
18.11 
1  A- 


1893 
1894 
1895 
189:» 

1896 
1895 
1895 
1893 
1886 

1833 


1892 
1893 
1879 


1889 
1895 
1888 
1841 

1899 
1890 
1894 
1876 
1884 
1897 

1884 
1890 
1891 
1877 


30  My 

5  Jl 

9Ag 

13  Jl 

30  Je 

22  Je 
20  Je 
26  Je 
18  Jl 
8  Jl 

2  Jl 

1  Je 

11  Jl 

1  Je 

2  Jl 

5  Jl 


16  Jl 
11  Jl 
lAg 
22  Jl 

26  Jl 

16  Je 

1  Je 

5  Jl 
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ATTENDANTS 

Subjects  of  study 

• 

m 
u 
0 

'3 

> 

FROM 

a 

O 

•a 

s . 

CO 

QD 

-t-3 

02 

O 

L'i  0 . 

16 

30 

'17 

18 

a 

19 

50 

51 

500 

40 

52 

it 

53 

207 

25 

19 

K 

54 

75 

55 

1287 

General   

56 

180 

57 

Chautauqua  assembly  topics . 

58 

122 

5  000 

17 
14 

'   4 

59 

300 

60 

6] 

Oratory,  voice  culture 

6? 

h"^ 

64 

a 

65 

17 

6 

Library  economy 

66 

General 

67 

145 

? 

9 

Bible 

fiS 

430 

Y.  W.  C.  A.  topics 

fiq 

445 

16 

Can 

Bible  

70 

120 

71 

Psychology,  cbild  study,  pbys.  cult.  lib.  ecou. 

70 

60 

7S 

Theology 

7't 

150 

1000 

75 

7P 

77 

116 

8 

7 
5 

78 

125 

Normal,  lit.  science,  commercial  courses 

7^ 

ST 

?40 

SI 

82 

24 

10 

2 

Preparatory  for  teachers'  examinations 

Lang.  sci.  Eug.  lit.  lib.  ecou.  chem.  math  ... 

8s 

84 

gg 

U                       (1 

86 

45 

50 

18 
17 

87 

329 

RS 

Art   

pC 

90 

3° 
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Statistics  of 


E- 

2 
"S 

€> 

3 

"S 

- 

00 

a 

'3 
P3 

Buildings 

« 

FEES 

No. 

(0 
O 

s 

c 
El 

CO 

■-. 

3 
0 
0 

3 
fa 

m 

3 
0 
O 

<D 

a 

u 

3 

D 

2 

□ 

46 

$5 
10 

$2.50 

47 

5 

$.25 

18 

19 

$2.50 

5 

.50 

50 

51 

3 

100 
15 

50 

25 

15 

3-5 

52 

40 

G 

1 

53 

5-1 

33 

8 

40 
10 

30 

55 

70 

55 

Auditorium 

3 

56 

20 

57 

5 

5 

5S 

59 

7 

22 

7 

27 

* 

1 

00 

720 

9 

4 

61 

81 
40 

69 

63 

61 

15 
15 

20 
25 

65 

66 

12 

68 

67 

68 

11 

8 

44 

Seminary 

69 

5 

5 
5 

15 

70 

2 

14 

3 

14 

15 

71 

79 

73 

6 

£1 

3 

15s 
$1-2.50 

250 

71 

75 

8 

141 

Assembly  hall 

.25 

76 

77 

78 

15 
3 

177 

126 

1.50 

$16 
10 

5 

.25 

79 

80 

r 

10 

81 

16 

12 

3 

8 

.25 

S'? 

.10-.25 

83 

.... 

2L0 

Griffin  institute 

6 

15-25 

40 

40 

3 

84 

85 

86 

87 

10 
20 

7 

3 
5 

1 

88 

89 

65 
20 

90 
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SECRETARY 

Name 

Address 

Findley's  Lake,  N.  Y 

S.  R    Gill 

Prof.  G.  R.  Crow 

1012  West  7th  st.  Los  Angeles,  Cal 

Brown  university,  Providence,  R.  I 

Hyde  Park,  Mass 

Mass.  inst,  of  technology,  Boston,  Mass 

721  Mon  roe  st.  Ann  Arbor,  Mich 

440  Gord  block,  Des  Moines,  la 

Univ.  of  Minn.  Minneapolis,  Minn 

W.  A.  Mowry 

H.  W.  Tyler 

E.  H.  Memsel 

W.  H.  White 

E.  B.  Johnson 

J.  G.  Babb 

J.  E.  Moseley 

Madison,  Wis 

168  Brattle  st.  Cambridge,  Mass 

Nash  ville,  Tenn 

229  Averill  st.  Rochester,  N.  Y 

1414  Arch  st.  Philadelphia,   Pa 

Concord ,  N.  H 

American  book  co.  New  York 

L.  G.  Janes 

A.  P.  Bourland 

S.  S.  Neff',  pres 

C.  C.  Birchard 

"                          "         

Melvil  Dewey 

C.  B.  Bliss 

University  bights,  New  York 

J.  G.  D.  Findley 

Carrie  B.  Wilson 

Newbnrgh,  N.  Y 

1312  Cbamplain  bldg.  Chicago,  111  

D.  A.  Davy. 

3  W.  29ih  st.  New  York 

F.  Anderegg 

207  E.  College  st.  Oberlin,  0 

C.  M.  Copeland 

Athens,  0 

Braseuose  college,  Oxford,  Eng 

Le.  J.  M.Bebb 

Mrs  E.  J.  Dawson 

Ed.  Art  education 

76  5th  av.  New  York 

Julia  Bowles 

Troy,  Ala 

Amanda  Lamles 

State  normal  school,  Millersville,  Pa 

Petosky,  Mich 

M.  0.  Graves 

G.  Y.  Chown 

Dr  G.  W.   Field. ..'. 

Kingston,  R.  I 

Round  Lake,  N.  Y 

J.  D.  Rogers 

W.  N.  Hinman ' 

Stillwater,  N.  Y 

4613  Ellis  av.  Chi  cm  go,  111 

458  Boylston  st.    Boston,  Mass 

Dr  L.  Sauveur   

Mrs  Anna  B.  Curry 

u 

J.  W.  Hansel 

C.  C.  Michener 

153  La  Salle  st.  Chicago,  III 

D.J.  Connah 

57  W.  57th  st.  New  York 

Steinway  Hall,  17  Van  Buren   st.  Chicago,  111 
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Statistics  of 


No, 


91 
92 
93 
94 
95 

96 
97 
98 
99 
100 
101 

102 
103 
104 
105 
106 


NAME 


Southern  students  conference 

Summer  school  of  sociology 

Texas-Colorado  Chautauqua 

U.  S.  naval  academy 

Virginia  summer  school  of  methods 

Va.  univ.  summer  class  iu  chem. .. 

Sum.  sch.  of  law 

Washington  and  Jefferson  college. 

Western  normal  college 

a  Western  reserve  university 

Wheaton  college  . 


Willamette  Valley  Chautauqua  ... 
Wisconsin  university 

Summer  sch.  of  library  science. 

Summer  school  for  teachers. .- 
Wooster  university [Wooster,    0 


Place 


Asheville,  N.  C... 

Syracuse,  N.  Y 

Boulder,  Col 

Annapolis,    Md..  .. 
Roanoke  City,  Va. 


University  station,  Va. 


Washington.  Pa. 
Shenandoah,  la. 
Cleveland,  O.... 
Wheaton,  111 


Gladstone  Park.Oregun  C.,Or. 
Madison,   Wis.   


1892 
1898 
1898 
1887 
1888 


27  Je 
4  Jl 
Ue 

26  Je 


1898 

1870  1  Jl 

1895 

1882 


13  Je 


1*60  5  Jl 


1894 
1887 
1895 
1887 
1886 


18  Jl 
5  Jl 
5  Jl 
5  Jl 

19  Je 


9  Jl 
15  Ag 
15  S 

21  Jl 


IS 


4Ag 
15  Ag 

29  Jl 

12  Ag 

13  Ag 
11  Ag 
11  Ag 


a  No  session  1898 
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ATTENDANTS 

Subjects  of  study 

m 

h 

0 
> 

FROM 

GO 

0 

■0 

s 

CO 

to 

% 
05 

CO 

"E 

c 

3 
O 
O 

No. 

108 

Y.  M.  C.  A 

91 

Sociology 

93 

93 

60 

General 

94 

441 

Pedagogy,  common  branches 

95 

96 

97 

29 

Greek,  Latin,  German,  algebra,  geometry... 
General   '.. 

98 

325 

99 

100 

?60 

General   . 

101 

10? 

197 

n 

103 

Library  science 

104 

212 

105 

285 

150 

10 

2 

General   

106 
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Statistics  of 


w 
u 

CD 

u 

s 
"S 

CD 

w 
CD 

u 
3 

43 
O 
CD 

co 

a 
o 
+3 

eg 

43 

'3 

a) 

Buildings 

FEES 

No. 

CD 

o 

a 

c3 
In 

a 

CO 
to 

Fh 

s 

o 
o 

3 

© 

CO 

Id 

3 
O 

o 
CD 
"to 

□ 

33 

CD 
Li 
3 

"5 
CD 

CD 

u 

a 
33 

91 

$6 
5 

92 

Syracuse  universitv 

93 

Colorado  university 

94 

5 

26 

60 

95 

$3 

96 

University 

30 
65 

97 

$50 
15 

98 

4 

23 

99 

8.80 

100 

101 

10 

15 
23 



231 

4 

16 

1.50 

5 

$1 

10? 

103 

5 

104 

15 

105 

24 

28 

5 
10 

106 

3 

10 
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SECRETARY 


Name 


No. 


Address 


H.  P.  Andersen 

Prof.  J.  R.  Commons. 

E.  A.  Hirschfield 

R.  L.  Weratz 

W.  A.  Jenkins 


J.  W.  Mallett 

R.  C.  Minor 

J.  A.  Schmitz 

Mrs  J.  M.  Hussey 


Asheville,  N.  C 

Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y 
Fort  Worth,  Texas  . 

Annapolis,  Md 

Portsmouth,  Va 


University   station,    Charlotteville,  Va 


Washington,  Pa 
Shenandoah,  la 


91 
92 
93 
94 
95 

96 

97 

98 

99 

100 

101 

102 
103 
104 
105 
106 


D.  A    Straw. 


Prof.  J.  W.  Gray 
E.  A.  Biree 


J.  W.  Stearns  . 
J.  H.  Dickason 


Wheaton,  111  ... 

Oregon  City,  Or 
Madison,  Wis  . . 


Wooster,  O. 


INDEX 


The  superior  figures  tell  the  exact  place  on  the  page  in  ninths ;  e.  g.  203  means 
page  20,  beginning  in  the  third  ninth  of  the  page,  i.  e.  about  one  third  of  the 
way  down.     Dates  are  printed  in  italics. 


Abbreviations,  explanation  of,  235. 

Accession  department,  at  New  York 
state  library  school,  74. 

Agricultural  colleges  and  experiment 
stations  officials,  meeting,  215. 

Agriculture,  at  Cornell  university,  102; 
at  Rhode  Island  summer  school  for 
nature  study,  129;  at  University  of 
Missouri,  182. 

Agricultural  science,  Society  for  pro- 
motion of,  meeting,  207. 

Albany,  New  York  state  library  school, 
57-92 ;  convocation  at,  202. 

Algebra,  at  Chautauqua,  32. 

American  association  for  advancement 
of  science,  meeting,  206. 

American  association  for  teaching- 
speech  to  the  deaf,  convention,  198. 

American  association  of  physicians 
and  surgeons,  meeting,  209. 

American  chemical  society,  conven- 
tion, 207. 

American  fisheries  society,  meeting, 
198. 

American  folk-lore  society,  meeting, 
208. 

American  forestry  association,  conven- 
tion, 207. 

American  history,  at  Harvard  summer 
university,  ll3;  at  Columbian  catho- 
lic summer  school,  172. 

American  institute  of  homeopathy, 
convention,  20*. 


American  institute  of  instructors,  meet- 
ing, 19?. 

American  library  association,  confer- 
ference,  205. 

American  literature,  at  Chautauqua, 
28. 

American  manual  training  association, 
convention,  199. 

American  mathematical  society,  meet- 
ing, 208. 

American  microscopical  society,  meet- 
ing, 208. 

American  ornithologists'  union,  con- 
vention, 20*. 

American  philological  association,  con- 
vention, 199. 

American  public  health  association, 
convention,  213. 

American  social  science  association, 
convention,  201. 

American  surgical  association,  conven- 
tion, 211. 

Amherst  college,  Sauveur  summer 
school  of  languages,  ll7 ;  statistics, 
28-31. 

Ann  Arbor,  University  of  Michigan, 
163 ;  statistics,  28-31. 

Anthropology,  at  Clark  university,  122. 

Apologetics,  at  Columbian  catholic 
summer  school,  172. 

Art,  at  Alliance  francaise,192 ;  at  Chau- 
tauqua, 34 ;  at  Monteagle  summer 
school,  144 ;  at  Oxford  summer  meet- 
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ing,  188;  at  Shiunecock  summer 
school  of  art,  52;  at  University  of 
Chicago,  153. 

Art  academy  of  Cincinnati,  146 ;  sta- 
tistics, 24-27. 

Asheville  (N.  C),  Southern  students 
conference,  142;  statistics,  32-35. 

Assembly  park,  Central  New  York  sum- 
mer school,  56. 

Association  of  collegiate  alumnae,  con- 
vention, 211. 

Association  of  economic  entomologists, 
convention,  207, 

Association  of  military  surgeons,  con- 
vention, 21*. 

Atlanta,  American  library  association, 
meeting,  205. 

Atlantic  City  (N.  J.),  American  insti- 
tute of  homeopathy,  meeting,  204. 

Augusta  (Me.),  National  association  of 
officials  of  bureaus  of  labor  statistics, 
meeting,  197. 

Bacteriology,  at  Chautauqua,  45. 

Bar  Harbor  (Me.),  American  institute 
of  instructors,  convention,  197. 

Baylor  university  summer  school,  145. 

Bible  study,  at  Chautauqua,  38. 

Bibliography,  at  New  York  state 
library  school,  73. 

Biology,  at  Chautauqua,  32;  at  Uni- 
versity of  Missouri,  182. 

Book  selection,  at  New  York  state 
library  school  82. 

Bookbinding,  at  New  York  state  li- 
brary school,  78. 

Boston  school  of  expression,  southeru 
term,  14*. 

Botanical  society  of  America,  meeting, 
208. 

Botany,  at  Chautauqua,  32;  at  Rhode 
Island  summer  school  for  nature 
study,  129;  at  Wabash  college,  152. 

Browuiug,  study  of,  at  Chautauqua,  28. 

Buffalo,  Western  New  York  federation 
of  women's  library  clubs,  convention, 
203. 


Business  traiuing,  at  Chautauqua,  46; 
at  Fremont  normal  school  and  busi- 
ness institute,  184. 

California,  conventions,  215. 

Cauandaigua,  Natural  science  camp,  48. 

Capon  Springs  conference  on  educa- 
tion in  the  south,  205. 

Cataloguing,  at  New  York  state  library 
school,  68-!1;  at  University  of  Wis- 
'  cousin,  175. 

Central  New  York  summer  school,  56. 

Champaign  (111.),  University  of  Illi- 
nois, 158-162 ;  statistics,  24-27. 

Charity  organization  society,  94. 

Charlottesville  (Va.),  University  of 
Virginia,  136-141;  statistics,  32-35. 

Chautauqua,  teachers  summer  institute 
at,  92 ;  American  association  for 
teaching  speech  to  the  deaf,  meet- 
ing, 198. 

Chautauqua  assembly  topics,  explana- 
tion of  term,  233. 

Chautauqua  summer  school,  report, 
27-47 ;  statistics,  24-27. 

Chemical  society,  American,  meeting, 
20?. 

Chemistry,  at  Chautauqua,  32,  45;  at 
Lehigh  university,  132;  at  Sauveur 
summer  school  of  languages,  ll8;  at 
Tufts  college  summer  school  of  chem- 
istry, 126;  at  University  of  Missouri, 
182:  at  University  of  Virginia,  137. 

Chicago,  conventions,  209-212. 

Chicago,  Illinois  medical  college,  156; 
statistics,  24-27. 

Chicago  university,  see  University  of 
Chicago. 

Child  study,  at  Chautauqua,  38,  46;  at 
Marthas  Vineyard  summer  institute, 
ll9;  Illinois  society,  meeting,  212. 

China  painting,  at  Art  academy  of  Cin- 
cinnati, 148. 

Cincinnati,  National  music  teachers, 
meeting,    208. 

Cincinnati  art  academy,  146;  statistics, 
24-27. 
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Civics,  at  Cornell  university,  101. 

Clark  university,  122;  statistics,  24-27. 

Classics,  at  Chautauqua,  31,  42.  See 
also  Greek;  Latin. 

Classification,  at  New  York  state  lib- 
rary school,  72;  at  University  of 
Wisconsin,  175. 

Clay  modeling,  at  Chautauqua,  35. 

Clinton  summer  school,  96. 

Collegiate  alumnae,  Association  of, 
convention,  211. 

Columbian  catholic  summer  school, 
171 ;  statistics,  24-27. 

Columbus  (O.),  conventions,  206. 

Composition,  at  Chautauqua,  28. 

Conventions,  summer  of  i8gg,  196-219. 

Cooking,  at  Chautauqua,  46. 

Cornell  university,  97-108;  statistics, 
24-27. 

Cottage  City  (Mass.),  Marthas  Vine- 
yard summer  institute,  118-121;  sta- 
tistics, 28-31. 

Crawfordsville  (Ind.),  Wabash  col- 
lege, 151. 

Deaf,  American  association  for  teach- 
ing speech  to,  convention,  198. 

Delsarte  culture,  at  Chautauqua,  41. 

Detroit,  National  eclectic  medical  asso- 
ciation, meeting,  213. 

Domestic  economy,  at  University  of 
Minnesota,  4*.  181 

Drawiug,  at  Art  academy  of  Cincin- 
nati, 147;  at  Cornell  university,  101; 
at  Marthas  Vineyard  summer  insti- 
tute, 141;  at  Monteagle  summer 
school,  14*;  at  Shinnecock  summer 
school  of  art,  54;  at  University  of 
Missouri,  183. 

Economics,  at  Sauveur  summer  school 
of  languages,  ll8;  at  Oxford  summer 
meeting,  188. 

Edinburgh  summer  school  of  modern 
languages,  185 ;  statistics,  24-27. 

Education,  at  New  York  state  summer 
institutes,  93 ;  at  University  of  Illi- 
nois, 161;  at  Fremont  normal  school 


and  business  institute,  184.  See  also 
Pedagogy. 

Electricity,  at  Lehigh  university,  133. 

Eliot  (Me.),  Monsalvat  school  of  com- 
parative religion,  107;  statistics, 
28-31. 

Elocution,  at  Chautauqua,  41;  at 
Marthas  Vineyard  summer  iustitute, 
121. 

Engineering,  at  University  of  Virginia, 
137;  Society  for  promotion  of  engi- 
neering education,  meeting,  208. 

England,  Oxford  summer  meeting,  187- 
191. 

English,  at  Chautauqua,  28,  42;  at 
Cornell  university  summer  school, 
101;  at  University  of  Chicago,  162; 
at  University  of  Missouri,  182;  at 
Edinburgh  summer  school  of  modern 
languages,  186. 

English  grammar,  at  Chautauqua,  29. 

English  history,  at  Oxford  summer 
meeting,  188. 

English  literature,  at  Ctiautauqua,  28; 
at  University  of  Illinois,  162. 

Entomologists,  Association  of  eco- 
nomic, meeting,  207. 

Expression,  school  of,  see  School  of 
expression. 

Fine  arts,  see  Art. 

Fisheries  society,  American,  meeting, 
198. 

Folk-lore  society,  American,  meeting, 
208. 

Food,  botany  of,  at  Chautauqua,  45. 

Foreign  summer  schools,  185-195. 

Forestry  association,  American,  meet- 
ing, 207. 

France,  summer  school,  192;  study 
of,  at  Alliance  francaise,  192;  at  Uni- 
versity of  Geneva,  194. 

Fremont  normal  school  and  business 
institute,  184. 

French,  at  Alliance  francaise,  192 ;  at 
Chautauqua,  33;  at  Edinburgh  sum- 
mer school   of    modern    languages, 
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188;  at  Sauveur  summer  school  of 
languages,  ll7;  at  University  of  Gen- 
eva, 19*;  at  University  of  Missouri, 
182. 
French  literature,  at  Alliance  francaise, 
192 ;  at  University  of  Geneva,  195. 

Geneva  university,  see  University  of 
Geneva. 

Geography,  at  Rhode  Island  summer 
school  for  nature  study,  129. 

Geographic  society,  national  meeting, 
208. 

Geological  society  of  America,  meeting 
207. 

Geology,  at  Chautauqua,  32;  at  Har- 
vard university,  ll3. 

Geometry,  at  Chautauqua,  32. 

Georgia,  conventions,  205'. 

German,  at  Chautauqua,  33;  at  Cor- 
nell university,  99;  at  Sauveur  sum- 
mer school  of  languages,  ll7;  at 
University  of  Missouri,  182. 

Gothe,  study  of,  at  Chautauqua,  29. 

Grammar,  see  English  grammar. 

Greek,  at  Cornell  university,  99 ;  at 
Sauveur  summer  school  of  languages. 
ll8;  at  University  of  Missouri,  182. 

Hansel,  J.  W.,  Secretarial  institute 
and  training  school  of  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
report,  165. 

Harvard  university,!!1;  statistics,  24-27. 

Hebrew,  at  Sauveur  summer  school  of 
languages,  ll8. 

History,  at  Cornell  university,  101;  at 
University  of  Missouri,  182;  at  Ox- 
ford summer  meeting,  188.  See  also 
American  history. 

Homeopathy,  American  institute  of, 
convention,  20*. 

Horticulture,  at  Rhode  Island  summer 
school  for  nature  study,  129;  at  Uni- 
versity of  Missouri,  182. 

Household  economics,  see  Domestic 
science. 

Illinois,  conventions.  ?09-212. 

Illinois  university  see  University  of 
Illinois. 


Illinois  medical  college,  156;  statistics, 
24-27. 

Illinois  society  of  child  study,  meeting, 
212. 

Indiana,  conventions,  213, 

Indianapolis,  American  public  health 
association,  meeting,  213. 

Italian,  at  Sauveur  summer  school  of 
languages,  ll7. 

Ithaca,  Cornell  university,  97-106;  sta- 
tistics, 24-27. 

Kansas  City,  Association  of  military 
surgeons,  meeting,  21*. 

Kindergarten  methods,  at  Chautauqua, 
37;  at  Clark  university,  125;  at  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota,  181;  at  Fre- 
mont normal  school  and  business  in- 
stitute, 18*. 

Labor  statistics,  National  association 
of  officials  of  bureaus  of,  conven- 
tion, 197. 

Lake  Bluff  (III.),  National  sociological 
convocation,  212. 

Lake  Geneva  (Wis.),  Secretarial  insti- 
tute and  training  school  of  Y.M.C.  A., 
165;   statistics,  28-31. 

Languages,  at  Sauveur  summer  school 
of  languages,  ll7;  at  Mouteagle  sum- 
mer school,  14* ;  at  Wabash  college, 
152.  See  also  Classics ;  Modern  lan- 
guages ;  Romance  languages. 

Latin  at  Chautauqua,  31 ;  at  Cornell 
university,  99;  at  Sauveur  summer 
school  of  languages,  ll8;  at  Uni- 
versity of  Missouri,  183. 

Law  course,  at  University  of  Virginia, 
137. 

Lehigh  university,  132. 

Library  economy,  at  New  York  state 
library  school,  83;  at  Sauveur  sum- 
mer school  of  languages,  ll8 ;  at 
University  of  Wisconsin,  175. 

Literature,  at  Sauveur  summer  school 
of  languages,  ll8;  at  Mouteagle  sum- 
mer school,  144;  at  University  of 
Chicago,  15s;  at  Columbian  catholic 
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summer  school,  172;  at  Oxford  sum- 
mer meetiug,  18s.  See  also  American 
literature;  English  literature;  Sacred 
literature. 

Loan  department  work,  at  New  York 
state  library  school,  76. 

Logic,  at  Fremont  normal  school  and 
business  institute,  18*. 

Los  Angeles,  National  educational  asso- 
ciation, meetiug,  215. 

Madison,  Columbian  catLolic  summer 
school,  171;  statistics,  24-27. 

Madison,  University  of  Wisconsin,  173; 
statistics,  32-35. 

Maine,  conventions,  197. 

Manual  training,  at  Cornell  university 
summer  scbool,  101;  at  University  of 
Missouri,  183. 

Manual  training  association,  American, 
meeting,  199. 

Marthas  Vineyard  summer  institute, 
118-121;  statistics,  28-31. 

Mathematics,  American  mathematical 
society,  meeting,  208;  at  Chautau- 
qua, 32,  43;  at  Cornell  university  101; 
at  Lehigh  university,  134 ;  at  Univ- 
ersity of  Missouri,  183;  at  University 
of  Virginia,  137;  at  Wabash  college, 
152. 

Medicine,  at  Illinois  medical  college, 
157. 

Michigan,  conventions,  2t3. 

Michigan  university,  see  University  of 
Michigan. 

Microscopy,  American  microscopical 
society,  meeting,  208. 

Mineralogy,  at  Rhode  Island  summer 
school  for  nature  study,  129. 

Miniature  painting,  at  Chautauqua,  35. 

Minnesota  university,  see  University 
of  Minnesota. 

Missouri,  conventions,  214; 

Missouri  university,  see  University  of 
Missouri. 

Modeling,  at  Art  academy  of  Cincinnati, 
148, 


Modern  languages,  at  Chautauqua,  33, 
42;  at  Edinburgh  school  of  modern 
languages,  186.  See  also  French ; 
German  ;  Spanish. 

Mousalvat  school  of  comrjarative 
religion,  107;  statistics,  28-31. 

Monteagle  summer  schools,  143;  sta- 
tistics, 28-31. 

Morgan  park  academy,  157. 

Morgantown,  West  Virginia  univer- 
sity, 135. 

Music,  at  Chautauqua,  39;  at  Mont- 
eagle summer  school,  14*. 

Music  teachers,  national  convention, 
206. 

Mycology,  at  Chautauqua,  46. 

Myths,  study  of,  at  Columbian  catholic 
summer  school,  172. 

National  association  of  officials  of  bu- 
reaus of  labor  statistics,  convention, 
197. 

National  eclectic  medical  association, 
convention,  213. 

National  educational  association,  con- 
vention, 215. 

National  geographic  society,  meeting, 
208. 

National  Herbart  society  and  Illinois 
society  of  child  study,  meeting,  212. 

National  music  teachers,  convention, 
206. 

National  sociological  convocation,  212. 

Natural  science,  at  Cornell  university 

101. 

Natural  science  camp,  48;  statistics, 
28-31. 

Nature  study,  at  Chautauqua,  43;  at 
Cornell  university,  1U1 ;  at  Rhode 
Island  summer  school  for  Nature 
study,  127-13i;  at  Monteagle  sum- 
mer schools,  145. 

New  Jersey,  conventions,  20*. 

NewYork  city,  American  manual  train- 
ing association,  meeting,  199  ;  Ameri- 
can philological  association,  meeting, 
199, 
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New  York  city  charity  organization 
society,  94. 

New  York  state,  summer  schools,  27-106; 
conventions,  197-203. 

New  York  state  federation  of  women's 
clubs,  convention,  202. 

New  York  state  free  institute,  at 
Chautauqua,  42. 

New  York  state  library  school,  57-92; 
statistics,  28-31. 

New  York  state  summer  institutes,  92. 

Niagara  Falls,  American  fisheries  so- 
ciety, meeting,  19s. 

Normal  course,explanation  of  term,  234. 

Oberlin  college,  148;  statistics,  28-31. 
Ohio,  conventions,  206. 
Old  English,  at  Chautauqua,  28. 
Oratory,  see  Elocution. 
Ornithologists'  union,  American,  nieet- 

iug,  20*. 
Oxford  summer  meeting,  187-191. 

Painting,  at  Chautauqua,  35;  at  Shin- 
necock  summer  scbool  of  art,  52;  at 
Art  academy  of  Cincinnati,  147. 

Parents,  school  for,  at  Chautauqua,  46. 

Paris,  Alliance  francaise,  192. 

Parliamentary  law,  at  Chautauqua,  45. 

Pedagogy,  at  Chautauqua,  36,  43 ;  at 
Clark  university,  122;  at  Cornell 
university,  101;  at  Fremont  normal 
school  and  business  institute,  184 ; 
at  Malthas  Vineyard  summer  insti- 
tute, ll9;  at  Oberlin  college,  149; 
at  University  of  Geneva,  195;  at  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota,  178.  See  also 
Teachers. 

Pennsylvania,  conventions,  204. 

Philadelphia,  American  ornithologists' 
union,  meeting,  204. 

Philanthropy,  study  of,  at  Charity 
organization  society,  94. 

Photography,  at  Art  academy  of  Cin- 
cinnati, 148. 

Physical  culture,  at  Harvard  univer- 
sity,    ll5;     at    Monteagle    summer 


school,  144  ;  at  University  of  Minne- 
sota, 18*. 

Physicians  and  surgeons,  American  as- 
sociation of,  meeting,  209. 

Physics,  at  Chautauqua,  32,  45;  at 
Lehigh  university,  133;  at  University 
of  Virginia,  137;  at  University  of 
Missouri,  183. 

Physiology,  at  Chautauqua,  45;  at 
Clark  university,  122. 

Political  economy,  see  Economics. 

Portrait  painting,  at  Shinuecock  sum- 
mer school  of  art,  53. 

Practical  arts,  school  of,  at  Chautau- 
qua,^5. 

Psychology,  at  Chautauqua,  37 ;  at 
Clark  university,  122;  at  Columbian 
catholic  summer  school,  172;  at 
Cornell  university,  101 ;  at  Fremont 
normal  school  aud  business  insti- 
tute, 184  ;  at  Marthas  Vineyard 
summer  institute,  ll9;  at  New  York 
state  summer  institutes,  93 ;  at  Uni- 
versity of  Geneva,  195. 

Reference  department,  at  New  York 
state  library  school,  75. 

Religions,  study  of,  at  Monsalvat 
school  of  comparative  religion,  107. 

Rhetoric,  at  Chautauqua,  28. 

Rhode  Island  summer  school  for  nature 
study,  127-131;  statistics,  28-31. 

Rochester,  New  York  state  federation 
of  women's  clubs,  convention,  202. 

Romance  languages,  at  Cornell  uni- 
versity, 99. 

Sacred  literature,  at  Chautauqua,  38. 

San  Francisco,  Agricultural  colleges 
and  experiment  stations  officials, 
meeting,  215. 

Saratoga,  American  social  science  as- 
sociation, meeting,  201. 

Sauveur  summer  school  of  languages, 
ll7;  statistics,  28-31. 

School  of  expression,  Boston,  southern 
term,  144;  statistics,  28-31. 

School  of  expression,  Chautauqua,  41. 
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Science,  American  association  for  ad- 
vancement of,  convention,  206. 
•Science  courses,  at  Chautauqua,  36,  43; 
at  Monteagle  summer  school,  144;  at  • 
Natural  science  camp,  48;  at-  Oxford 
summer  meeting,  188;  at  University 
of  Chicago,  153;  at  University  of 
Illinois,  161.  See  also  Natural  science. 

Scotland,  summer  school,  186. 

Secretarial  institute  and  training  school 
ofY.  M.  C.  4.,  165;  statistics,  28-31. 

Shakspere  study,  at  Chautauqua,  28. 

Shelf  department,  at  New  York  state 
library  school,  79-82. 

Shinnecock  summer  school  of  art,  51 ; 
statistics,  28-31. 

Shorthand,  at  Chautauqua,  46. 

Singing,  at  Cbautauqua,  39. 

Society  for  promotion  of  agricultural 
'science,  207. 

Society  for  promotion  of  engineering- 
education,  288. 

Sociology,  at  Chautauqua,  3*,  43;  at 
Columbian  catholic  summer  school, 
172 ;  at  Fremont  normal  school  and 
business  institute,  184;  American 
social  science  association,  meeting, 
201. 

Sociological  convocation,  National,  212. 

South  Bethlehem  (Pa.),  Lehigh  uni- 
versity, 132. 

Southern  student  conference,  142;  sta- 
tistics, 32-35. 

Spanish,  at  Chautauqua,  33;  at  Sauveur 
summer  school  of  languages,  ll7. 

Statistics  of  summerschools.r<?9<?,23-25. 

Summer  schools,  at  universities,  l5; 
private,  decrease  in,  222;  changes  in 
organization,  225;  statistics,  i8g8, 
23-35. 

Surgery,  at  Illinois  medical  college, 
157;  American  association  of  physi- 
cians and  surgeons,  meeting,  209; 
American  surgical  association,  211; 
Association  of  military  surgeons,  214. 

Surveyiug,  at  Lehigh  university,  134. 

Switzerland,  summer  school,  194. 


Teachers,  summer  institutes  for,  92, 
197; 

schools  for;  l7;  at  Baylor  univer- 
sity summer  school,  145;  at  Central 
New  York  summer  school,  56 ;  at 
Chautauqua,  36,  43;  at  Clinton  sum- 
mer school,  96  ;  at  Cornell  university, 
98;  at  Harvard  university,  ll2 ;  at 
Marthas  Vineyard  summer  institute, 
118-121;  at  Oberliu  college,  148 ;  at 
Oxford  summer  meeting,  191 ;  at 
University  of  Illinois,  158-162;  at 
University  of  Michigan,  163 ;  at 
University  of  Minnesota,  177-18i ; 
at  University  of  Wisconsin,  174. 
See  also  Pedagogy. 

Tennyson,  .  study  of,  at  Chautau- 
qua, 28. 

Theology,  at  University  of  Chicago, 
153;  at  Columbian  catholic  summer 
school,  172. 

Thousand  Island  Park,  teachers  sum- 
mer institute,  92. 

Trigonometry,  at  Chautauqua,  32. 

Tufts  college  summer  school  of  chem- 
istry, 126. 

University  convocation,  202. 

University  of  Chicago,  152;  statistics, 
24-27. 

University  of  Geneva,  19* ;  statistics, 
24-27. 

University  of  Illinois,  158-162;  statis- 
tics, 24-27. 

University  of  Michigan,  163;  statistics, 
28-31. 

University  of  Minnesota,  177-18  ;  statis- 
tics, 23-31. 

University  of  Missouri,  182;  statistics, 
28-31. 

University  of  Virginia,  136-14i ;  statis- 
tics, 32-35. 

University  of  West  Virginia,  135. 

University  of  Wisconsin,  173;  statistics, 
32-35. 

Virginia  university,  see  University  of 

Virginia. 
Vocal  music,  at  Chautauqua,  39. 
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Wabash  college,  151. 
West  Virginia,  conventions,  205. 
West  Virginia  university,  see  Univer- 
sity of  West  Virginia. 
Western    New     York     federation     of 

women's  literary  clnbs,  convention, 

203. 
Wisconsin   summer  school  of  library 

science,  175;  statistics,  32-35. 
Wisconsin  university,  see  University  of 

Wisconsin. 
Women's    clnbs,     conventions ;     New 

York  state  federation,  202;  Western 

New  York  federation,  203. 


Woodcarving,  at  Chautaugua,  35. 
Worcester   (Mass.),  Clark   university, 
122;  statistics,  24-27. 

Y.  M,  C.  A.  conference,  at  Secretarial 
institute  of  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  165 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  work,  Southern  students 
conference.  142. 

Zoology,  at  Chautauqua,  32;  at  Rhode 
Islaud  summer  school  for  nature 
study,  129;  at  Wabash  college, 
152. 
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States 


Ala. 

Alabama 

Ariz. 

Arizona 

Ark. 

Arkansas 

Cal.  or  Calif. 

California 

Col. 

Colorado 

Ct.  or  Conn. 

Connecticut 

Del. 

Delaware 

Fla. 

Florida 

Ga. 

Georgia 

la. 

Iowa 

Id. 

Idaho 

111. 

Illinois 

Ind. 

Indiana 

Kan. 

Kansas 

Ky. 

Kentucky 

La. 

Louisiana 

Mass. 

Massachusetts 

Md. 

Maryland 

Me. 

Maine 

Mich. 

Michigan 

Minn. 

Minnesota 

Miss. 

Mississippi 

Mo. 

Missouri 

Mont. 

Montana 

N.  C. 

North  Carolina 

N.  D. 

North  Dakota 

N.  H. 

New  Hampshire 

N.J. 

New  Jersey 

N.  Y. 

New  York 

Neb. 

Nebraska 

Nev. 

Nevada 

0. 

Ohio 

Or. 

Oregon 

Pa",  or  Penn. 

Pennsylvania 

R.  I. 

Rhode  Island 

S.  C. 

South  Carolina 

S.  D. 

South  Dakota 

Tenn. 

Tennessee 

Tex. 

Texas 

Va. 

Virginia 

Vt. 

Vermont 

W.  Va. 

West  Virginia 

Wash. 

Washington 

Wis. 

Wisconsin 

Wy. 

Wyoming 
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PREFACE 

The  following  monograph  on  the  relation  of  public  libraries 
to  popular  education  is  descriptive  and  selective.,  rather  than 
technical.  It  does  not  pretend  to  be  a  complete  account  of  the 
library  movement  in  any  part  of  the  United  States.  It  is  merely 
illustrative  of  certain  phases  of  library  extension  and  library 
cooperation  for  the  promotion  of  popular  education.  These  sketches 
are  necessarily  limited  by  time  and  local  opportunity,  for  they  are 
simply  vacation  studies  pursued  by  the  writer  in  the  summer  of 
1899  at  Albany,  N.  Y.  and  at  Amherst  in  western  Massachusetts. 
They  will  perhaps  serve  to  advance  certain  manifest  tendencies 
toward  a  higher,  broader  and  better  education  for  the  common 
people.  Public  education  is  not  merely  common  school  education. 
Henry  D.  Thoreau  once  said:  "It  is  time  we  had  uncommon 
schools." 

William  E.  Foster,  public  librarian  of  Providence,  R.  I.  in 
an  admirable  paper  entitled  "  How  to  develop  public  interest  in 
the  library,"  said  at  University  convocation,  Albany,  June  25,  1896: 
"  The  public  school  is  for  but  one  portion  of  the  community,  the 
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younger  portion,  while  the  public  library  is  for  all,  young  as  well 
as  old,  for  those  of  limited  knowledge  and  the  more  learned  and 
accomplished  alike."  Mr  Foster  finds  the  same  underlying  pur- 
pose in  the  public  library  as  in  the  art  museum :  "  The  predominant 
idea  is  that  of  advancing  the  intellectual  life  of  the  community. 
Both  are  among  the  great  civilizing  forces  of  our  time,  the  art 
museum  as  containing  within  itself  that  which  is  best  of  the  art 
of  all  time,  and  the  public  library  that  which  is  best  in  the  literature 
of  all  time."  When  historical,  industrial  and  scientific  museums 
are  added  to  the  art  institute  and  the  public  library,  there  will  be 
such  a  group  of  uncommon  schools  as  enlightened  communities 
really  need.  Springfield  (Mass.)  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  and  Milwaukee 
(Wis.)  afford  modest  types  of  what  progressive  and  flourishing 
towns  should  foster.  [See  chapters  on  "  Local  types  of  town  libra- 
ries in  New  England  "  and  "  The  people's  university  "] 

For  convenience  and  perspective  the  writer  has  grouped  his 
materials  under  a  few  salient  chapter  headings.  This  is  a  study  of 
some  significant  movements  and  local  library  examples,  not  a  com- 
pilation for  the  next  census,  which  of  course  must  needs  be  in  1900. 
The  time  is  near  for  an  exhaustive  and  complete  report  on  Ameri- 
can libraries  of  every  type,  prepared  by  cooperation,  possibly  under 
authority  of  the  U.  S.  commissioner  of  education,  with  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  American  library  association,  according  to  the  prece- 
dent established  in  the  centennial  year,  1876,  when  a  superb  series 
of  special  reports,  embracing  nearly  1200  printed  pages  in  one  or 
two  bound  volumes,  on  Public  libraries  in  the  United  States  of 
America,  their  history,  condition  and  management,  was  issued  from  the 
government  printing  office  at  Washington,  D.  C. 

In  1897  the  Illinois  state  library  association  undertook  to  col- 
lect library  statistics  for  that  state.  With  the  aid  of  the  Chicago 
library  club  and  of  the  Illinois  state  library  school  at  Urbana, 
valuable  materials  have  been  compiled  or  tabulated.  On  the  basis 
of  such  information  a  history  of  libraries  in  Illinois  will  soon  be 
written  by  representatives  of  its  library  school  and  probably  pub- 
lished by  the  state  association.  This  is  certainly  a  good  way  of 
promoting  by  cooperation  the  history  of  American  libraries.     They 
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should  be  first  grouped  by  states  for  manifest  public  and  practical 
considerations.  A  select  grouping  of  library  types,  with  special 
treatment  of  progressive  institutions  and  of  important  topics  in 
library  economy  and  administration,  is  also  needed  for  scientific, 
educational  and  professional  reasons. 

More  than  10  years  ago  the  U.  S.  bureau  of  education  began 
to  publish  a  cooperative  history  of  American  higher  education. 
Colleges  and  universities  were  treated  descriptively  by  their  own 
professors  or  representatives  and  were  presented  to  some  extent 
pictorially  in  state  groups,  each  with  a  state  editor  and  all  under 
supervision  of  a  general  editor,  the  present  writer,  immediately 
responsible  to  the  U.  S.  commissioner  of  education.  25  of  these 
state  monographs  have  already  (1899)  been  issued  from  the  U.  S. 
government  printing  office,  and  the  entire  series  will  be  pushed 
to  an  early  completion,  if  possible,  with  the  close  of  the  present 
century.  In  time  for  the  Paris  exposition  is  a  French  digest  and 
attractive  presentation  of  the  chief  contents  of  the  early  numbers 
of  this  American  national  series.  The  first  volume  on  the  Origines  et 
progres  de  V education  en  Amerique  by  Charles  Barneaud  (Paris: 
Arthur  Savaete,  1898)  relates  to  Virginia,  the  Carolinas,  Georgia, 
Maryland,  Delaware,  Pennsylvania. 

Massachusetts,  Connecticut  and  other  states  have  already  issued 
handsomely  illustrated  reports,  containing  brief  readable  descrip- 
tions of  all  the  public  libraries  within  their  borders.  The  free  library 
commissions,  state  library  associations  and  the  American  library 
association  will  doubtless  combine,  before  the  expiration  of  the 
year  1900,  to  promote  the  cooperative  history  of  American  libraries. 
Such  monumental  works  of  scholarly  cooperation  as  Justin  Winsor's 
Memorial  history  of  Boston  and  his  Narrative  and  critical  history  of 
America,  and  Larned's  History  for  ready  reference  will  continue  to 
inspire  librarians  and  other  scholars  of  the  present  generation. 

Libraries,  schools,  colleges,  universities,  museums  (national  and 
local)  educational  clubs  and  people's  institutes  all  contribute  to 
the  concrete  realization  of  George  Washington's  noble  and  far- 
reaching,  statesmanlike  policy.  He  said  in  his  farewell  address: 
"  Promote  as  an  object  of  primary  importance,  institutions  for  the 
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general  diffusion  of  knowledge."  The  English  founder  of  the 
Smithsonian  institution1  helped  Americans  to  realize  Washington's 
grand  idea.  The  national  university  will  realize  it  more  fully,  for 
that  ideal  university,  in  its  highest  form,  is  the  growing  national 
association  of  all  the  higher  educational,  historical,  and  scientific 
interests  in  these  United  States.  Among  the  most  efficient  mem- 
bers of  this  vast  and  ever  widening  national  federation  are  the  .col- 
leges, universities,  learned  societies,  public  libraries  and  library 
schools  of  America. 

The  American  library  association,  like  the  National  educational 
association,  is  loyal  to  the  highest  ideas  of  public  service  in  city, 
state  and  nation.  .  Every  state  library  association,  every  state  uni- 
versity and  efficient  library  school  is  a  living  illustration  of  that 
growing  consciousness  of  American  unity  which  those  early  colonial 
federations  and  conventions  in  church  and  state  anticipated  in 
politics,  religion  and  education. 

Great  American  interests,  economic,  social  and  educational,  are 
now  developing  along  federal  and  national  lines.  Some  are  already 
international  in  tendency.  American  universities  and  libraries  are 
cooperating  for  the  benefit  of  the  round  world  of  knowledge  and 
education.  The  report  of  the  second  international  library  confer- 
ence in  London,  1897,  is  quite  as  encouraging  in  its  social,  edu- 
cational way  as  are  the  proceedings  and  results  of  the  peace  con- 
ference at  the  Hague  in  1899. 

Dr  William  T.  Harris,  U.  S.  commissioner  of  education,  has  long 
maintained  that  libraries,  schools,  and  newspapers  are  among  the 
essential  educational  factors  of  modern  civilization.  The  encourag- 
ing attitude  of  the  U.  S.  government  toward  libraries  and  popular 
education  is  indicated  not  only  by  the  present  and  past  policy  of 
the  library  of  congress,  but  by  the  numerous  helpful  publications 
of  the  bureau  of  education  issued  under  the  direction  of  the  present 
commissioner  and  of  his  predecessors.     [See  chapters  8  and  9  of 


1  An  account  of  the  Smithsonian  institution:  its  origin,  history  and  achievements. 
Washington,  1895.  "  I  bequeath  the  whole  of  my  property  to  the  United  States  to 
found  at  Washington  an  establishment  for  the  increase  and  diffusion  of  knowledge 
among  men."     James  Smithson,  1826. 
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the  education  report  for  1895-96,  Public,  society  and  school  libraries 
in  the  United  States  zvith  library  statistics  and  legislation  of  the  various 
states] 

From  its  very  foundation  in  1867  the  bureau  of  education  has 
regarded  libraries  as  one  of  the  most  efficient  educational  agencies 
in  this  country  and  has  published  from  time  to  time  library  lists 
and  statistics  with  as  much  prominence  as  school  and  college  sta- 
tistics. In  1893,  the  bureau  published  20,000  copies  of  the  Catalog 
of  the  A.  L.  A.  library,  5000  volumes  for  a  public  library  selected 
by  the  American  library  association  and  shown  at  the  World's  Colum- 
bian exposition  (reprinted  in  1896).  In  the  report  of  the  commis- 
sioner for  1893,  p.  691-1014,  were  collected  the  papers  prepared  by 
about  20  specialists  for  the  American  library  association  and  read 
at  the  Chicago  meeting  of  the  American  library  association  in  1893. 
Cutter's  Rules  for  a  dictionary  catalogue,  originally  published  by  the 
bureau  in  1876,  were  republished  by  it  in  1891  and  again  in  1893. 
A  complete  list  of  all  our  government  publications  relating  to 
libraries,  and  American  educational  exhibits  in  that  connection,  will 
be  found  on  p.  339-40  of  the  education  report  for  1895-96.  These 
national  contributions  to  the  library  cause  in  America  deserve  local 
recognition  and  farther  extension. 

It  is  the  writer's  larger  purpose  to  outline  some  of  the  popular 
agencies  in  the  manifest  process  of  nationalization  now  going  for- 
ward in  American  schools,  colleges,  churches,  libraries,  educational 
institutes  and  universities.  In  a  report  on  Summer  schools  and 
university  extension,  prepared  for  and  published  by  the  department 
of  education  and  social  economy  for  the  Paris  exposition  of  1900, 
he  has  treated  1)  the  Chautauqua  system  of  popular  education;  2) 
select  types  of  summer  and  winter  schools;  and  3)  examples  of  uni- 
versity extension.  In  the  Johns  Hopkins  university  studies  he 
intends  to  publish  a  monograph  on  the  "  Church  and  popular  edu- 
cation." The  U.  S.  commissioner  of  education  will  publish  more 
elaborate  reports  on  1)  university  extension  in  Great  Britain  and 
America;  2)  educational  extension  in  the  United  States  (by  nation, 
state,  city,  press  and  other  agencies).  The  University  of  the  State 
of  New  York  proposes  to  publish,  in  addition  to  this  report  on 
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Public  libraries   and  popular   education,   an   illustrated   cooperative 
monograph  on  lyceums  and  educational  institutes. 

The  writer  herewith  expresses  his  great  obligations  to  Melvil 
Dewey,  director  of  the  New  York  state  library,  and  to  his  able 
assistants  for  helpful  cooperation  in  preparing  this  monograph, 
specially  to  Frederick  William  Ashley,  for  his  careful  preparation  of 
the  accompanying  bibliography,  which  still  farther  illustrates  the 
cooperation  of  libraries  with  the  great  and  growing  cause  of  popular 
education. 

Chapter  i 

SOCIAL  ECONOMIC  INTRODUCTION 

The  enormous  disparity  in  the  United  States  between  the  wealth 
devoted  to  public  libraries,  universities  and  colleges  and  the  capital 
invested  in  certain  material  pursuits  is  indicated  in  the  following 
facts  and  figures  extracted  from  the  recent  oration  of  Hampton  L. 
Carson  at  the  143d  annual  commencement  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  June  15,  1899.  The  facts  are  very  suggestive,  for 
they  show  what  a  relatively  unimportant  place  books  and  the  higher 
education  occupy  in  American  social  economy  and,  at  the  same 
time,  what  enormous  material  resources  socially  undeveloped  now 
exist  in  America  for  the  future  extension  of  the  higher  civic  and 
national  life. 

The  year  1895  is  taken  as  the  last  for  which  we  have  reliable  com- 
parative statistics.  In  that  year  the  value  of  the  grounds  and  build- 
ings owned  by  colleges  and  universities  in  the  entire  United  States 
amounted  to  $114,362,542,  the  accumulated  wealth  of  over  200 
years.1  But  in  that  same  year  the  western  pork  packers  paid  for 
hogs  alone  $172,697,000.  In  that  year  also  was  invested  in  the 
manufacturing  of  electric  supplies  $1,500,000,000.  In  that  year  the 
capital  invested  in  breweries  was  $400,000,000  and  their  annual  out- 
put was  $200,000,000.  In  that  year  the  productive  funds  in  all 
universities  amounted  to  $102,574,808.  In  1895,  there  was  paid  in 
wages  to  textile  workers  alone  $176,000,000  and  the  sale  of  their 

1  The  entire  plant  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  after  160  years  of  toil,  is  equal 
in  value  to  the  cost  of  two  first  class  battleships.  And  yet  how  much  greater  than  a 
battleship  is  a  university  ! — H.  L  Carson. 
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work  amounted  to  $722,000,000.  On  the  other  hand,  the  total 
income  of  all  the  universities  and  colleges  in  the  United  States, 
from  all  sources,  fees,  productive  funds,  appropriations  by  city,  state 
and  nation,  amounted  to  $16,783,638.  In  1895,  the  output  of 
American  mines  was  $553,356,499.  The  value  of  the  cotton  crop 
was  $294,495,711;  the  corn  crop,  $544,985,534;  the  wheat  crop, 
$237,938,998;  the  tobacco  crop,  $35,574,220.  In  1895,  the  pre- 
miums paid  on  fire  insurance  were  $140,000,000;  on  life  insurance, 
$205,132,044.  That  year's  profit  in  business  for  the  Western  Union 
telegraph  company  was  $6,141,389*.  In  1895,  there  were  but  four 
universities  in  the  United  States  with  endowments  exceeding 
$5,000,000,  while  the  aggregate  capital  of  the  Adams  express  com- 
pany amounted  to  over  $60,000,000.  The  investments  in  telephones 
were  $77,500,000;  in  steel  railways,  $1,300,139,711;  and  in  railroads, 
$10,741,363,319. 

These  are  some  of  the  most  striking  economic  facts  presented  to 
a  university  audience  by  Mr  Carson.  They  are  not  at  all  depressing 
in  their  significance,  but  really  afford  an  encouraging  recognition 
of  American  industry,  on  which  a  small  portion  of  the  nation's 
wealth  and  prosperity  is  based.  Neither  corn  nor  cotton  now  is 
or  ever  will  be  king  of  Democracy.  Mines  and  railroads,  telegraph 
and  insurance  companies,  cattle  and  hogs  are  indeed  among  the 
great  potentates  in  the  American  economic  realm,  but  applied 
science  is  at  the  basis  of  American  agriculture  and  all  our  greatest 
industries.  Education  is  not  yet  the  acknowledged  sovereign  of 
this  country,  but  some  time  will  be  by  force  of  law  and  public 
opinion. 

"Our  population  today  (1899)  numbers  75,000,000,  and  yet  the 
total  number  of  students  in  all  the  universities  and  colleges,  public 
and  private,  in  the  United  States,  including  colleges  for  women, 
agricultural  and  scientific  schools,  is  only  97,134.  In  schools  of 
"medicine,  law,  and  theology,  including  dentistry,  pharmacy,  and 
veterinary  medicine,  the  number  is  52,249.  If  you  add  all  the 
pupils  in  normal  schools,  and  all  those  receiving  elementary  instruc- 
tion of  the  primary  and  grammar  grades,  and  then  all  those  receiv- 
ing secondary  instruction  of  the  high  school  grade,  you  have  a 
grand  total  of  16,255,093.  Sixteen  millions  and  a  quarter  in  a 
population  of  seventy-five  millions!     After  making  due  allowance 
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for  those  who  have  been  already  educated,  is  it  not  apparent  that 
a  vast  host  of  at  least  20,000,000  of  people,  boys  and  girls,  are 
awaiting  instruction,  even  in  its  most  rudimentary  form?  What  a 
burden  and  a  strain  upon  the  resources  of  our  educational  establish- 
ments!   How  are  we  prepared  to  meet  it?" 

The  cure  for  the  social  and  political  ills  of  democracy  is  better 
democracy,  in  education,  religion  and  life.  The  enormous  material 
interests  in  the  industries,  trades,  manufactures  and  natural  pro- 
ducts of  America  will  certainly  contribute  to  the  solution  of  the 
problem.  Out  of  the  porkpacking  of  Chicago  arises  the  Armour 
institute  for  the  industrial  and  technical  training  of  Chicago.  From 
the  profits  of  Standard  oil  proceed  the  Pratt  institute  of  Brook- 
lyn and  the  University  of  Chicago,  founded  by  John  D.  Rockefeller. 
This  one  institution  in  its  far  reaching  influence  on  higher,  second- 
ary, primary,  and  popular  education  of  the  Mississippi  valley  and 
the  great  northwest  is  already  commanding  national  and  inter- 
national attention.  Chicago  extension  and  "  the  fourth  term " 
were  first  suggested  by  Dr  Harper's  summer  school  experience  as 
principal  of  Chautauqua;  and  Chicago  is  surely  converting  the  older 
colleges  and  universities,  eastern  as  well  as  western,  into  more 
popular  and  more  useful  public  institutions.  School  teachers  and 
other  busy  people  are  now  resorting  to  college  premises  in  the 
summer  season  in  New  England,  New  York,  and  the  great  west, 
as  well  as  to  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  summer  meetings.  Both 
England  and  America  are  steadily  moving  in  many  directions 
toward  educational  democracy.  Church  and  state  have  both 
become  more  popular  in  the  present  century  and  so  must  education. 

Probably  the  most  wonderful  phenomenon  in  American  social- 
economic  development  at  the  present  time  is  the  sudden  conversion 
(as  by  the  Bessemer  process  of  transforming  molten  iron  into  steel) 
of  great  wealth,  accumulated  by  long  years  of  well  directed  labor, 
into  great  libraries,  educational  institutes,  and  universities.  The 
most  recent  and  remarkable  example  is  witnessed  in  the  founding 
of  the  Carnegie  public  libraries  and  the  sale  of  the  Carnegie  steel 
interests  for  $300,000,000,  of  which  60$  or  $180,000,000,  is  still  con- 
trolled by  one  patriotic,  public-spirited  Scotch-American,  author 
of  Triumphant  democracy.     What  he  will  do  with  the  income  can 


Andrew  Carnegie 


Carnegie  library,  Braddock  (Penn.) 
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be  prophesied  only  from  his  having  already  founded  many  free 
public  libraries  in  the  United  States  and  Scotland  and  having 
endowed  a  scientific  college  in  Birmingham,  one  of  the  capitals  of 
England's  economic  empire. 

The  London  Times,  in  an  article,  the  "  Colossus  of  modern 
industry,"  said  in  June,  1899,  of  the  sale  of  the  Carnegie  steel  inter- 
ests :  "  It  is  an  event  of  extraordinary  public  importance  as  mark- 
ing the  culminating  point  of  a  private  enterprise,  which  is  absolutely 
unique  for  its  extent  and  its  controlling  influence,  and  of  a  career 
to  which  it  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  find  a  parallel." 
The  London  Times  is  also  authority  for  the  statement  that  the 
$300,000,000  received  for  the  iron  ore  mines,  coal  and  coke  proper- 
ties, railways  and  works  of  the  Carnegie  steel  company  is  almost 
certainly  the  largest  sum  that  has  even  been  paid  for  a  single  busi- 
ness in  the  industrial  history  of  the  world. 

This  business  was  founded  by  Andrew  Carnegie  and  Harry 
Phipps  less  than  40  years  ago  on  a  very  small  scale.  For  some 
years  the  staple  product  was  iron  and  steel  rails,  but  after  a  time 
the  firm  added  the  manufacture  of  girders,  beams,  pillars,  and  armor 
plates.  Plant  was  added  to  plant,  mill  to  mill,  furnace  to  furnace, 
till  the  company's  resources  were  equal  to  the  production  of 
3,000,000  tons  of  steel  a  year.  In  1870,  the  Carnegie  company 
produced  more  than  five  times  the  total  steel  output  of  the  rest  of  the 
world.  In  1880,  the  company  still  enjoyed  a  gigantic  monopoly, 
at  least  75$  of  the  total  make  of  steel  throughout  the  world. 
During  the  present  year  the  output1  by  the  Carnegie  steel  company 
will  be  twice  that  of  the  whole  United  Kingdom  by  the  Bessemer 
process  in  1898.  The  Carnegie  steel  company  keep  their  various 
plants  always  at  full  work.     A  small  difference  of  price  and  of  profit 

xThe  Carnegie  steel  company,  Aug.  I,  1899,  began  to  fill  the  largest  steel  contract 
ever  awarded  to  a  single  firm.  It  is  for  steel  plates  and  amounts  to  about  $144,000,000 
By  an  agreement  with  the  Pressed  steel  car  company  the  Carnegie  company  is  to  fur- 
nish 30,000  tons  of  steel  plates  a  month  for  a  period  of  10  years.  The  operation  of  the 
various  Carnegie  properties  now  requires  an  industrial  army  of  50,000  men,  more  than 
the  United  States  has  in  the  Philippines  or  had  in  Cuba  before  Santiago.  See  "The 
Carnegie  interests,"  N-ew  York  tribune,  23  July  1899. 
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in  steel  rails  means  a  great  deal  to  this  well  organized  industry, 
owning  its  own  mines,  collieries,  coke  ovens,  blast  furnaces  and 
railways.  Americans  understand  why  their  steel  rails  and  loco- 
motives, their  bridges  and  machinery  can  compete  with  England's 
in  the  world's  market.  Mr  Carnegie  retired  from  business  with 
steel  rails  advancing  in  price  and  in  possession  of  $200,000,000, 
which  he  is  not  the  man  to  hoard. 

"  There  is,  perhaps,  no  parallel  record  in  history  of  a  man  who, 
entirely  unaided,  without  the  direct  help  of  any  one,  and  without 
even  the  advantages  of  an  ordinary  school  education,  within  40 
years,  in  legitimate  manufacturing  enterprise,  without  adventitious 
aid  from  speculation,  as  such,  has  amassed  any  such  fortune." 
In  the  light  of  current  facts  and  of  several  million  dollars  already 
expended  by  Mr  Carnegie  for  the  good  of  science,  literature 
and  the  common  people,  no  one  need  despair  of  the  Ameri- 
can republic  or  of  contemporary  American  democracy,  whose 
history  Andrew  Carnegie  has  written  and  illustrated.  The 
age  in  which  the  American  people  begins  to  realize  its  better  self 
is  not  another  Silver  age  nor  yet  another  Age  of  gold.  It  is  the 
living  Age  of  steel,  and  is  best  seen  in  railroads,  bridges,  machinery, 
and  armored  cruisers. 

Brooks  Adams,  in  a  recent  address  to  the  National  sculpture 
society,  thus  acknowledges  the  power,  already  enlisted  in  Ameri- 
can inventions,  which  art  and  education  are  trying  to  ennoble: 
"  Only  the  other  day  I  traveled  from  Pittsburg  to  New  York,  and 
from  New  York  to  Albany,  and  in  the  whole  round  world  there 
is  no  sight  which  can  compare  with  it.  That  great  artery  through 
which  throbs  the  life-blood  of  this  nation  is  to  what  has  existed 
elsewhere  as  the  Hudson  is  to  the  Thames.  We  must  accept  the 
world  as  we  find  it.  Probably  mankind  has  lost  the  passionate 
devotion  which  created  Chartres  and  Bourges;  that  magic  instinct 
for  form  which  was  the  heritage  of  Greek  art  has  died;  but  one 
great  emotion  still  remains  to  us:  we  have  a  country,  and  we  have 
the  sense  of  power  which  made  the  dignity  and  majesty  of  Rome. 
That  is  the  emotion  which  is  destined,  if  we  survive  and  flourish, 
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to  be  the  dominant  instinct  of  our  land.  .  .  It  is  for  you  [Ameri- 
can sculptors  and  painters]  to  conceive  and  execute  memorials 
which  shall  commemorate  our  empire."1 

One  of  those  tremendous  trains  which  rush  from  New  York  to 
Buffalo  over  the  New  York  central  railroad  has  long  been  known 
as  the  "  Empire  state  express,"  the  fastest  regular  train  in  the  world; 
but  more  than  a  century  ago,  before  railroads  were  dreamed  of, 
George  Washington,  the  prophet  as  well  as  the  father  of  these 
United  States,  foresaw  in  those  river  courses  of  the  Mohawk  and 
the  Potomac  the  channels  of  "  the  extensive  and  valuable  trade  of 
a  rising  empire."2 

He  truly  said,  "  There  is  nothing  which  binds  one  country  or 
one  state  to  another  but  interest."  He  meant  the  United  States, 
east  and  west.  Those  great  railroads  from  ocean  to  ocean  and  the 
newer  seaboard  lines  have  accomplished  their  national  and  conti- 
nental mission.  They  have  bound  together  the  east  and  the  far 
west,  the  north  and  the  south  with  bands  of  steel.  Rightly  do  they 
absorb  millions  of  the  nation's  capital,  for  they  are  among  the 
greatest  makers,  organizers,  civilizers  and  educators  of  the  new 
world.  They  carry  the  mails  and  the  news  as  they  carry  passen- 
gers, traffic  and  traveling  libraries  all  along  their  routes.  Their 
presidents  are  paid  as  much  as  the  president  of  the  United  States 
and  five  times  as  much  as  the  best  paid  president  of  any  American 
university.  Justly  so,  for  the  Pennsylvania  railroad,  the  New  York 
central,  with  their  far  reaching  business  connections  are  among 
the  most  important  and  highly  organized  institutions  of  America. 
They  are  superior  even  to  a  modern  battleship,  though  even  guns 
are  educative  when  men  are  behind  them. 

The  New  York  times  for  July  17,  1899,  recorded  the  interesting 
fact  that  a  great  American  railroad  combination  representing  the 
"  Big  four,"  together  with  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio,  has  created 
the  position  of  arbitrator  for  some  of  the  leading  railroads  of  the 

1  The  early,  almost  prophetic  use  of  the  word  "empire"  by  the  fathers  of  the 
American  federal  republic  is  noteworthy.  Washington,  Hamilton  and  Madison  all 
spoke  of  our  "  empire." 

2 "Washington's  interest  in  the  Potomac  company,"  by  H.  B.  Adams,  Johns  Hop- 
kins university  studies,  3:81. 
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United  States.  Mr  Ingalls  resigned  two  railroad  presidencies  in 
order  to  accept  this  responsible  and  unique  office,  which,  it  is  hoped, 
will  prevent,  within  his  sphere  of  influence,  farther  railroad  strikes, 
riots  and  lockouts.  The  salary  to  be  paid  is  $75,000  a  year,  half 
as  much  again  as  that  received  by  the  president  of  the  United 
States.  At  the  very  moment  when  the  diplomatists  of  the  world 
were  talking  at  the  Hague  about  an  international  tribunal,  the  rail- 
road magnates  were  taking  effective  means  toward  preserving  the 
industrial  peace  of  America.  Mr  Ingalls  will  become  arbitrator 
of  the  Pennsylvania,  Vanderbilt  and  Morgan  railroad  interests. 
An  even  more  startling  incident  was  quietly  reported  in  the  same 
paragraph  by  the  same  excellent  authority;  viz,  that  Alexander 
McDonald,  first  vice-president  of  the  Standard  oil  company,  receives 
an  annual  salary  of  $200,000.  It  is  from  such  colossal  incomes, 
drawn  from  such  corporate  interests  as  railroads,  steel  works  and 
standard  oil  companies,  that  public  libraries  and  popular  univer- 
sities will  continue  to  be  built  up  in  this  republic. 

As  a  mere  study  in  contemporary  history  and  social  economics, 
it  is  worth  while  to  inquire  what  Andrew  Carnegie,  who  triumphed 
over  anarchy  in  the  Homestead  riots,  has  been  doing  with  his 
accumulated  millions.  Since  January  1,  1899,  he  has  given  about 
$3,705,315  for  public  libraries  in  America,  England  and  Scotland. 

"  Things  as  they  are  in  the  world,"  says  J.  N.  Larned,  "  look 
extremely  disheartening  to  me;  but  I  think  I  can  see  forces  at 
work  which  will  powerfully  change  them  before  many  generations 
have  passed.  Among  such  forces,  the  most  potent  in  my  expecta- 
tion is  that  which  acts  from  the  free  public  library.  Through  its 
agency,  in  my  belief,  there  will  come  a  day — it  may  be  a  distant 
day,  but  it  will  come — when  the  large  knowledge,  the  wise  thinking, 
the  fine  feeling,  the  amplitude  of  spirit  that  are  in  the  greater 
literatures  will  have  passed  into  so  many  minds  that  they  will  rule 
societv  democratically  bv  risrht  of  numbers."1 


1J.  N.  Larned,  "The  mission  and  missionaries  of  the  book,"  proceedings  of  the 
34th  University  Convocation  of  the  State  of  New  York,  1896  (Regents  bul.  36),  p.  90- 
103  ;   also  Wisconsin  library  commission,  first  biennial  report,  1896,  p.  19-34. 
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Chapter  2 
THE  CARNEGIE  LIBRARIES 

Free  libraries  founded  by  citizens  are  among  the  best  examples 
of  the  possible  conversion  of  great  material  resources  into  educa- 
tional institutions  for  the  American  people.  And  there  is  no  better 
illustration  than  the  Carnegie  libraries  of  the  rich  fruit  which  may 
be  evolved  in  a  democratic  country  from  literary  and  philanthropic 
germs  early  planted  in  a  boy's  mind.  The  author  of  Triumphant 
democracy  himself  said  at  the  opening  of  one  of  these  institutions: 
"  My  own  personal  experience  may  have  led  me  to  value  a  free 
library  beyond  all  other  forms  of  beneficence.  When  I  was  a  boy 
in  Pittsburg,  Col.  Anderson  of  Allegheny — a  name  I  can  never 
speak  without  feelings  of  devotional  gratitude — opened  his  little 
library  of  400  books  to  boys.  Every  Saturday  afternoon  he  was 
himself  in  attendance  at  his  house  to  exchange  books.  No  one  but 
him  who  has  felt  it  can  know  the  intense  longing  with  which  the 
arrival  of  Saturday  was  awaited,  that  a  new  book  might  be  had. 
My  brother  and  Mr  Phipps,  who  have  been  my  principal  business 
partners  through  life,  shared  with  me  Col.  Anderson's  precious 
generosity,1  and  it  was  when  reveling  in  these  treasures  that  I 
resolved  if  ever  wealth  came  to  me,  that  it  should  be  used  to 
establish  free  libraries,  that  other  poor  boys  might  receive  oppor- 
tunities similar  to  those  for  which  we  were  indebted  to  that  noble 
man." 

In  a  recent  address  to  the  industrious  and  clever  boys  of 
McDonogh  school,  June  3,  1899,  on  the  subject,  "A  useful  life/' 
the  Rev.  DeWitt  M.  Benham,  Ph.  D.  made  the  following  interest- 
ing reference  to  the  boyhood  of  Andrew  Carnegie:  "About  48  years 
ago  a  telegraph  boy  in  the  city  of  Pittsburg,  without  five  dollars  to 
his  name,  announced  that  he  was  going  to  accomplish  three  things 
in  life.  He  was  going  to  become  one  of  the  iron  kings  of  the 
United  States;  he  was  going  to  provide  his  mother  with  every 
luxury  that  money  could  afford;  and  he  was  going  to  build  public 

1  Col.  J.  B.  Anderson's  library  of  about  5000  volumes  is  now  in  the  college  of 
Emporia,  Kan.  It  is  said  that  Mr  Carnegie  has  promised  a  new  library  building  for 
that  institution — Evening  post,  New  York,  5  Oct.  1899. 
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libraries  for  the  city  of  Pittsburg  and  for  his  native  town  in  Scot- 
land. That  boy  lived  to  realize  his  aspiration.  He  has  accom- 
plished each  one  of  these  three  things.  His  name  is  Andrew  Car- 
negie; and  he  has  lately  made  known  his  intention  of  devoting  the 
rest  of  his  days,  and  the  surplus  of  his  income,  to  works  of 
benevolence." 

The  most  authentic  sketch  of  Andrew  Carnegie's  early  life  is 
the  autobiographic  sketch,  "  How  I  served  my  apprenticeship  as 
a  business  man/'  originally  written  for  the  Youth's  companion,  but 
reprinted  by  Daniel  Butterfield  in  Andrew  Carnegie's  college  lec- 
tures, on  Wealth  and  its  uses  and  Business  [New  York,  F.  Tennyson 
Neely].  Andrew  Carnegie  was  born  in  1837,  the  son  of  a  master 
weaver  in  Dunfermline,  who  was  ruined  by  the  factory  system. 
The  entire  family,  father,  mother,  Andrew  and  his  younger  brother, 
came  out  to  Allegheny  City,  where  the  father  entered  a  cotton  fac- 
tory, but  died  when  Andrew  was  only  14  years  old.  His  social- 
economic  evolution  briefly  stated  was:  1)  a  bobbin  boy  on  $1.20 
weekly  wage;  2)  a  fireman  of  a  small  engine  in  a  cellar;  3)  a  tele- 
graph messenger  at  $2.50  a  week  in  Pittsburg;  4)  a  clerk  and  tele- 
graph operator  for  Thomas  A.  Scott;  5)  an  investor  of  a  $500 
family  loan  in  Adams  express  company  stock;  6)  an  investor  in 
Woodruff's  first  sleeping  car;  7)  superintendent  of  the  Pittsburg 
division  of  the  Pennsylvania  railroad;  8)  organizer  of  a  company 
in  Pittsburg  to  build  iron  in  place  of  wood  bridges;  9)  manu- 
facturer of  steel;  10)  founder  of  public  libraries,  art  institutes,  and 
museums  for  the  promotion  of  popular  education. 

Think  of  the  underlying  sentiments  which  moved  Andrew 
Carnegie  to  found  so  many  free  libraries  at  home  and  abroad. 
Back  of  all  his  millions  lay  pious  gratitude  to  his  early  benefactor 
and  hearty  love  for  his  adopted  country  as  well  as  for  old  Scotland 
and  Dunfermline,  where  he  was  bred.  In  this  age  of  iron  and  steel 
the  primary  emotions  are  as  constant  as  other  forces  of  nature. 
Men,  apparently  hard  and  austere,  are  still  moved  by  real  sentiment, 
by  such  feelings  as  love  of  country,  of  kith  and  kin.  Men  ever 
return  to  the  ideals  of  youth  as  well  as  to  old  familiar  places.  How 
else  can  we  explain  those  Carnegie  foundations  in  Ayr,  Dun- 
fermline, and  Edinburgh;  those  free  public  libraries  in  Pittsburg, 
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Allegheny  City,  Braddock,  Johnstown,  Atlanta  (the  industrial 
capital  of  the  New  South)  and  the  proposed  circulating  library  in 
the  federal  city  on  the  Potomac?  There  is  great  hope  of  future 
triumphs  for  democracy  when  such  institutions  as  these  for  the 
moral  and  intellectual  improvement  of  the  people  can  be  created 
out  of  the  material  earnings  of  a  Scotch  immigrant  from  Dun- 
fermline, who  learned  how  to  master  Pennsylvania  coal  and  iron 
and  thus  to  dominate  the  world's  market  for  steel  rails.  There  is 
something  tremendous  in  the  Vulcanic  energy  of  the  Carnegie 
steel  works,  viewed  by  night  or  by  day,  but  it  is  a  nobler  spectacle 
to  behold  the  combined  output  of  nature,  capital  and  labor,  when 
converted  into  free  libraries  and  art  institutes,  museums  and  other 
'institutions  of  learning  in  England,  Scotland  and  America. 

At  the  opening  of  the  Pittsburg  library  Mr  Carnegie  expressed 
his  views  on  the  responsibilities  of  wealth  as  follows : 

My  views  of  wealth  and  its  duties  soon  became  fixed,  and  to 
these  I  have  ever  since  sought  to  give  expression  upon  fitting  oc- 
casions, which  are,  that  under  existing  industrial  conditions,  which 
we  will  not  see  changed,  but  which  may  be  modified  in  the  course 
of  centuries  to  come,  surplus  wealth  must  sometimes  flow  into  the 
hands  of  a  few,  the  number,  however,  becoming  less  and  less  under 
the  operation  of  present  conditions,  which  are  rapidly  causing  the 
general  distribution  of  wealth  day  by  day,  the  proportion  of  the 
combined  earnings  of  capital  and  labor  going  to  labor  growing 
greater  and  greater,  and  to  capital  less  and  less.  To  one  to  whom 
surplus  comes  there  comes  also  the  question:  what  is  my  duty? 
what  is  the  best  use  that  can  be  made  of  it?  The  conclusion 
forced  upon  me  and  which  I  retain  is  this:  that  surplus  wealth  is 
a  sacred  trust  to  be  administered  during  life  by  its  possessor  for 
the  best  good  of  his  fellow  men,  and  I  have  ventured  to  predict 
the  coming  of  the  day — the  dawn  of  which,  indeed,  we  already 
begin  to  see — when  the  man  who  dies  possessed  of  available  mil- 
lions which  were  free,  and  in  his  hands  to  distribute,  will  die  dis- 
graced. He  will  pass  away  "  unwept,  unhonored,  and  unsung,"  as 
one  who  has  been  unfaithful  to  his  trust.  There  must  sometimes 
be  surplus  wealth,  then,  and  it  is  our  duty  to  use  this  for  the  public 
good.  But,  having  proceeded  thus  far,  the  most  serious  question 
of  all  remains:  how  is  good  to  be  accomplished?  How  is  wealth 
to  be  used  so  that  it  will  not  tend  to  pauperize  the  community,  or 
to  increase  the  very  evils  we  fain  would  extirpate?  Distributed 
equally  among  all  the  people  in  the  morning,  we  know  there  would 
be  pandemonium  at  night.     Imagine  a  man  with  millions  looking 
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upon  the  poorer  districts  of  a  great  city,  and  saying,  "  I  shall  cure 
all  this."  To  the  wretched  poor  he  says,  "  You  have  not  your  share 
of  wealth,  take  this,"  and  to  each  one  he  gives  his  portion.  A  few 
nights  later  this  zealous  philanthropist  takes  his  friends  to  see  what 
he  has  accomplished,  the  evils  of  poverty  he  has  cured.  Imagine 
the  sight  they  behold.  Poverty,  wretchedness,  misery,  and  crime 
cured,  or  even  diminished?  No,  all  these  increased.  The  hitherto 
well  doing  and  industrious  have  seen  the  thriftless  and  idle  in  re- 
ceipt of  unearned  funds,,  and  these  hitherto  self-respecting  people 
have  said,  "  Why  should  we  rise  in  the  dark  and  go  forth  and  toil? 
There  is  no  special  reward  for  the  toiler;  the  idle  receive  equally 
with  the  industrious;  we  shall  join  their  ranks." 

The  surplus  money  gathered  in  one  great  sum  and  spent  by  Peter 
Cooper  in  establishing  the  Cooper  institute,  of  New  York;  by  Mr 
Pratt,  of  Baltimore,  in  establishing  the  Baltimore  libraries;  Mr 
Pratt,  of  Brooklyn,  in  the  Pratt  institute;  the  Drexel  institute  of 
Philadelphia,  or  spent  by  Seth  Low  for  the  Columbia  library,  or 
by  my  friend  and  partner,  and  your  distinguished  fellow  citizen, 
Mr  Phipps,  for  the  conservatories,  is  put  to  better  and  nobler  ends 
than  if  it  had  been  distributed  from  week  to  week  in  driblets  among 
the  masses  of  the  people;  concentrated  in  one  great  educative  in- 
stitution lasting  for  all  time,  its  usefulness  is  forever;  it  ministers 
to  the  divine  in  man,  his  reason  and  his  conscience,  and  thus  lifts 
him  higher  and  higher  in  the  scale  of  being;  he  becomes  less  and 
less  of  the  brute  and  more  and  more  of  the  man.  I  am  not  con- 
tent to  pass  down  in  the  history  of  Pittsburg  as  one  who  only  helped 
the  masses  to  obtain  greater  enjoyment  of  those  appetites  which 
we  share  equally  with  the  brutes:  more  to  eat,  more  to  drink,  and 
richer  raiment. 

What  we  must  seek,  for  surplus  wealth,  if  we  are  to  do  real, 
genuine  good,  are  uses  which  give  nothing  for  nothing,  which  re- 
quire cooperation,  self  help,  and  which  by  no  possibility  can  tend 
to  sap  the  spirit  of  manly  independence,  which  is  the  only  sure  foun- 
dation upon  which  the  steady  improvement  of  our  race  can  be 
built.  We  were  soon  led  to  see  in  the  free  library  an  institution  which 
fulfilled  these  conditions  and  which  must  work  only  for  good  and 
never  for  evil.     It  gives  nothing  for  nothing. 

Pittsburg.     Mr  Carnegie  began  his  bounty  to  Pittsburg  in  1881 

by  offering  $250,000  for  the  construction  of  a  public  library,  for 

the  support  of  which  the  city  was  asked  to  appropriate  annually 

at  least  $15,000.     On  account  of  the  danger  of  party  interference 

in  the  management,  Mr  Carnegie  proposed  that  it  should  be  in  the 

hands  of  a  civic  committee  of  his   own  choosing.     Undoubtedly 

the  example  set  by  Enoch  Pratt,  of  Baltimore,  influenced  the  final 
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Carnegie  library,  music  hall  and  athletic  club,  Homestead  (Penn.) 


Carregie  library,  Homestead:  delivery  room 


Carnegie  library,  Homestead:   reference  and  reading  room 


Carnegie   library,   Homestead:    children's   room 


Carnegie  library.  Homestead:  music  hall 


Carnegie  library,  Homestead:  gymnasium,  showing  suspended  running  track 


Carnegie  library,   Homestead:   ladies'  billiard  room 


Carnegie  library,  Homestead:  main  billiard  room 
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organization  of  the  Pittsburg  library.  The  people  were  at  first  a 
little  backward  in  encouraging  Mr  Carnegie's  offer,  for  there  were 
legal  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  city  council's  appropriating  public 
money  to  the  maintenance  of  a  library.  But  the  city  was  finally 
empowered  by  the  legislature,  the  citizens  became  more  favorable, 
and,  on  conference  with  Mr  Carnegie,  a  committee  found  him  dis- 
posed to  enlarge  his  original  offer  to  $1,000,000,  provided  Pitts- 
burg would  annually  appropriate  $40,000  to  the  support  of  a  main 
library  with  branches,  and  accept  a  board  of  library  directors,  one 
half  municipal  and  the  other  half  named  by  himself. 

The  larger  project  was  ultimately  carried  out  and  Pittsburg,  in 
the  fall  of  1895,  found  herself  possessed  of  a  splendid  public  library. 
At  one  end  there  is  a  music  hall  capable  of  seating  over  2000 
people.  There  is  also  an  "  art  wing  "  for  loan  exhibitions,  plaster 
casts,  etc.  Another  division  of  the  structure  contains  rooms  for 
popular  lectures,  industrial  classes,  and  local  scientific  societies. 
Over  the  lecture  rooms  is  a  suite  designed  for  collections  in  natural 
history,  etc. 

In  addition  to  the  main  library,  costing  $800,000,  seven  branch 
libraries  or  local  distributing  stations,  costing  $300,000  more,  were 
projected.  "  The  manner  in  which  the  Enoch  Pratt  library  of 
Baltimore  has  been  able,  through  its  excellent  administrative 
service  and  system  of  branches,  to  carry  the  best  books  to  the 
greatest  number  of  a  compact  city  population  has  afforded  an  exam- 
ple which  will  not  be  lost  sight  of  at  Pittsburg.  The  system  in 
its  details  has  not  been  fully  worked  out  for  the  latter  city,  but  it 
is  expected  that  the  general  plan  which  has  been  found  to  work 
advantageously  in  Baltimore  will  be  followed  in  Pittsburg,  with 
such  modifications  as  local  conditions  may  require."1 

Mr  Carnegie  has  extended  his  idea  of  public  libraries  as  a  means 
of  popular  education  throughout  that  whole  region  of  Greater  Pitts- 
burg.    No  sooner  was  the  original  prospect  of  a  public  library 

1  See  article  on  the  "  Carnegie  libraries  :  notes  on  a  popular  educational  movement 
in  the  Greater  Pittsburg,"  by  William  B.  Shaw,  in  the  Review  of  reviews,  Oct.  1895. 
Another  illustrated  article  on  the  "Carnegie  library  in  Pittsburg"  appeared  ia 
Harper's  weekly,  9  Nov.  1895.  A  good  article  on  the  same  subject  with  illustrations, 
republished  from  the  Review  of  reviews  and  from  Peterson's  magazine  may  be  found  m. 
the' Library  journal,  Nov.  1895.  The  annual  reports  of  the  Carnegie  library  ot 
Pittsburg,  1899,  contain  interesting  views  of  recent  local  branches  of  the  main  library. 
Attention  is  called  to  the  "  Home  library  group  "  (Hebrew)  and  to  the  "  Home  library 
group  "  (colored).  The  diagrams  of  the  floor  plans  of  these  Carnegie  branches  are 
suggestive  to  students  of  library  interior  arrangements. 
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held  out  to  that  city  than  the  neighboring  Allegheny  City,  on  Alle- 
gheny river,  just  opposite  Pittsburg,  began  to  agitate  for  a.  similar 
endowment.  The  town  offered  to  provide  a  site  and  Mr  Carnegie 
gave  $300,000  for  a  library  building,  with  a  concert  hall,  an  organ, 
a  lecture  room,  and  art  gallery.  It  is  not  generally  understood 
that  Mr  Carnegie's  system  of  libraries,  which  has  gradually  been 
extended  through  the  boroughs  of  Greater  Pittsburg,  represents 
a  well  organized  plan  for  popular  education  by  means  of  music 
and  lectures  as  well  as  by  good  books.  He  himself  has  long  taken 
an  active  part  in  American  public  instruction  by  voice  and  pen. 

A  Carnegie  free  library  was  early  instituted  (1889)  at  Braddock 
on  the  Monongahela  river.  These  places  are  on  historic  ground 
between  the  two  great  rivers  which  unite  at  Pittsburg  to  form  the 
Ohio.  At  Braddock,  where,  July  9,  1755,  the  English  were 
defeated,  10  miles  east  of  old  Fort  Duquesne  (afterwards  Fort  Pitt), 
a  fine  collection  of  historic  relics,  and  books  on  American  and  local 
history  with  other  good  literature  has  been  made.  The  free  library 
at  Braddock  soon  outgrew  its  original  quarters.  Additions  were 
made  in  1894  for  the  Carnegie  club,  which  contains  a  hall  or 
theater  seating  over  11 00  people,  a  well  equipped  gymnasium,  with 
baths  and  swimming  pool,  also  billiard  and  card  rooms.  For 
these  club  privileges  there  is  a  fee  of  $1  every  three  months. 
Braddock  is  the  seat  of  the  principal  Carnegie  steel  works.  Before 
the  opening  of  either  the  Allegheny  library,  or  the  later  foundation 
at  Pittsburg,  Mr  Carnegie  thus  provided  a  building  and  a  circulat- 
ing library  for  his  own  people.  Here  was  planted  his  original 
institution;  and  here  at  Braddock,  just  opposite  Homestead,  was 
first  established  the  librarian  who  now  directs  the  Carnegie  library 
at  Pittsburg  itself,  Edwin  H.  Anderson,  who  was  trained  at  the 
New  York  state  library  school,  and  bears  the  same  name  as  Andrew 
Carnegie's  early  patron  in  Pittsburg,  Col.  Anderson. 

Great  care  is  taken  in  the  selection  of  books,  librarians,  and  admin- 
istrative heads  throughout  Mr  Carnegie's  popular  educational  work. 
The  same  principles  which  have  made  the  Carnegie  steel  works 
such  a  business  success  can  be  carried  into  the  management  of 
clubs,  libraries,  and  music  halls.  The  one  great  underlying  prin- 
ciple, however,  which  the  Carnegie  system  of  library  extension 
represents  is  that  of  municipal  ownership  of  a  private  foundation. 
Libraries   and   universities   should   be   carefully   and   continuously 
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administered  like  a  private  business.  Carnegie  got  that  idea  from 
the  late  Enoch  Pratt,  of  Baltimore,  and  expressed  it  tersely  in  the 
following  language:  "The  result  of  my  own  study  of  the  question, 
'What  is  the  best  gift  which  can  be  given  to  a  community?'  is 
that  a  free  library  occupies  the  first  place,  provided  the  community 
will  accept  and  maintain  it  as  a  public  institution,  as  much  a  part 
of  the  city  property  as  its  public  schools,  and,  indeed,  an  adjunct 
to  these." 

The  growing  success  of  Mr  Carnegie's  public  libraries  demon- 
strates the  wisdom  of  his  educational  foundations  in  the  old  world 
as  well  as  in  the  new.  His  is  the  best  example  of  library  extension 
on  record,  and  deserves  mention  before  those  earlier  social  and 
historic  library  movements  which  were  due  less  to  individual  effort 
than  to  more  complex  social  forces. 

Washington.  Theodore  W.  Noyes,  president  of  the  board  of 
trustees,  submitted  a  report  on  this  subject  to  the  commissioners 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  October  16,  1899.  The  following  state- 
ments are  noteworthy: 

The  most  notable  event  of  the  year  in  the  library's  history  is 
the  assurance  given  to  it  of  a  spacious,  well  equipped  and  attractive 
permanent  home  through  the  considerate  legislation  of  congress  in 
meeting  the  conditions  of  Mr  Carnegie's  gift.  The  original  legisla- 
tion creating  the  library  gave  promise  of  a  future  permanent  home 
by  providing  "  that  in  any  municipal  building  to  be  hereafter  erected 
in  said  District  suitable  provision  shall  be  made  for  said  library 
and  reading  room,  sufficient  to  accommodate  not  less  than  100,000 
volumes."  Through  the  good  fortune  which  has  befallen  the  library 
its  enjoyment  of  a  home  of  its  own  has  been  hastened  by  years, 
and  accommodations  are  assured  far  superior  in  every  respect  to 
the  best  that  the  proposed  municipal  building  could  furnish. 

On  the  1 2th  day  of  January,  1899,  Mr  Carnegie,  in  response  to 
a  verbal  suggestion  of  B.  H.  Warner,  vice-president  of  the  library 
trustees,  offered  to  give  $250,000  for  the  erection  of  a  building  for 
the  library,  if  congress  would  provide  a  site  and  suitable  main- 
tenance. 

The  trustees  and  other  friends  of  the  library  labored  diligently 
for  the  legislation  by  congress  upon  which  Mr  Carnegie's  donation 
was  conditioned,  and  finally,  on  the  3d  day  of  March,  1899,  t  e 
following  measure  was  enacted : 

"  Be  it  enacted  by  the  senate  and  house  of  representatives  if 
the  United  States  of  America  in  congress  assembled,  That  authors  v 
is  hereby  conferred  upon  a  commission,  to  consist  of  the  commis- 
sioners of  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  officer  in  charge  of  public 
buildings  and  grounds  and  the  president  of  the  board  of  trustc  s 
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of  the  Washington  public  library,  to  cause  to  be  erected  upon 
Mount  Vernon  square,  in  the  city  of  Washington,  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  a  building  for  the  use  of  the  Washington  public  library,, 
with  funds  to  be  contributed  by  Andrew  Carnegie:  provided,  that 
such  a  building  shall  be  commenced  within  12  months  and  com- 
pleted within  three  years  from  the  passage  of  this  act:  and  provided, 
further,  that  no  liability  shall  be  incurred  by  the  United  States  or 
the  District  of  Columbia  for  the  cost  of  the  erection  of  said 
building." 

The  full  report  is  printed  in  the  Evening  star,  October  16,  1899. 
Diagrams  of  the  interior  arrangements  of  the  proposed  library  and 
a  general  exterior  view  are  there  published.  The  following  informa- 
tion is  of  special  interest: 

Reading  and  lecture  rooms.  In  the  east  wing,  to  the  right  of  the 
main  entrance,  will  be  located  the  public  reading  room.  It  will 
occupy  a  space  of  3000  square  feet,  and  will  be  lighted  by  broad 
windows  reaching  to  the  ceiling.  The  west  wing  will  be  divided 
into  two  departments,  one  half  being  given  over  to  open-shelf 
accommodations  for  books  and  the  other  half  to  the  use  of  children. 
The  reception  room  will  be  in  the  western  section  of  the  building. 
This  room  will  be  in  close  communication  with  the  open-shelf  room, 
and  will  be  provided  with  wall  shelving.  The  open-shelf  room 
will  contain  1500  square  feet,  and  the  reception  room  456  square 
feet.  The  children's  room  is  of  the  same  dimensions  as  the  open- 
shelf  department,  and  will  be  separated  from  the  latter  by  a  tem- 
porary partition  which  may  be  easily  removed.  Thus,  if  the  growth 
of  popularity  of  the  open-shelf  facilities  demands  it,  this  depart- 
ment can  spread  itself  over  the  entire  west  wing  and  occupy  a 
totai  space  of  3456  square  feet.  In  the  event  of  such  growth,  the 
children's  room  would  be  transferred  to  the  basement  wing  reserved 
for  that  purpose,  or  it  might  possibly  be  removed  to  the  second 
floor. 

The  reading  room  in  the  east  wing  will  be  fitted  with  wall 
shelves.  The  value  of  the  open-shelf  provision,  rendering  books 
easily  accessible,  has  not  been  underestimated,  and  arrangements 
have  been  made  for  the  occupancy  of  every  available  space  for  this 
purpose.  On  the  second  floor  the  west  wing  will  be  occupied  by 
a  lecture  or  class  room  of  about  3000  square  feet.  In  the  east 
wing  will  be  situated  the  newspaper  and  periodical  department. 
The  trustees'  room  and  four  special  study  rooms  will  also  be 
situated  on  this  floor. 

General  departmental  library.  There  is  a  possibility  that  legisla- 
tion may  be  secured  from  congress  which  will  turn  over  to  the 
library  the  miscellaneous  books  not  necessary  for  reference  and 
official  use  in  the  departmental  libraries.  These  number  between 
20,000  and  30,000  volumes.     Their  withdrawal  from  the  300,000 
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volumes  of  the  departmental  libraries  would  not  injure  the  latter 
as  technical  reference  collections  for  official  use,  but  would  cause 
the  Washington  public  library  to  become  a  general  departmental 
library  for  the  enjoyment  and  free  circulating  use  of  all  the  employes 
in  all  the  departments.  These  books,  accessible  in  the  main  only 
to  the  clerks  in  three  of  the  departments,  and  accessible  to  them 
only  so  far  as  the  fraction  contained  in  their  own  library  is  con- 
cerned,, would,  if  collected  in  the  Washington  public  library,  be 
open  to  all  the  clerks,  and  a  great  body  of  the  government  employes 
would  enjoy  privileges  of  which  they  are  now  entirely  deprived. 
The  establishment  of  such  a  general  departmental  library,  open  also 
to  the  public,  would  save  the  government  the  expensive  duplication 
of  books  in  numerous  small  collections,  and  would  also  economize 
in  the  room  space  devoted  to  departmental  library  purposes. 

There  is  also  a  possibility  of  securing  the  use  for  circulating 
purposes  of  some  of  the  duplicates,  copyrighted  or  uncopyrighted, 
in  the  Library  of  congress.  The  creation  of  a  circulating  depart- 
ment of  the  latter  library  has  been  forcibly  urged  in  congress,  but 
has  also  met  with  determined  opposition.  A  compromise  between 
these  conflicting  views  of  the  true  functions  of  the  Library  of  con- 
gress should  result  in  the  popular  circulating  use  of  many  of  these 
books  through  their  loan  to  the  Washington  public  library. 

A  government  institution.  The  relations  of  nation  and  capital 
make  the  Washington  public  library  as  much  of  a  government  insti- 
tution in  principle  as  the  Library  of  congress.  By  continuing  to 
develop  the  latter  exclusively  along  its  natural  lines  as  a  great  refer- 
ence library  for  scholars  and  students,  and  by  rendering  available 
for  public  use  its  circulating  books  through  the  medium  of  the 
Washington  public  library  as  the  national  local  lending  library,  the 
nation  will  waste  no  fraction  of  its  library  resources,  and  instead 
of  permitting  thousands  of  miscellaneous  volumes,  copyrighted  and 
uncopyrighted,  to  decay  unused  on  the  shelves,  they  will  all  be 
rendered  most  fully  available,  both  for  reference  and  circulating 
purposes,  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  of  the  republic.  In  plan- 
ning and  preparing  for  an  enlarged  library  in  the  new  building  on 
Mount  Vernon  square  to  be  available  perhaps  within  two  years, 
the  existing  library  in  rented  quarters  on  New  York  avenue,  which 
is  performing  under  many  disadvantages  a  most  important  and  use- 
ful function  in  the  community,  is  not  to  be  neglected. 

ANDREW   CARNEGIE'S   GIFTS   TO 

1  American  libraries 

Alameda,  Cal Oct.  1899 $10  000 

Allegheny,  Pa Dec.  1886 530  000 

Atlanta,  Ga Jan.-Nov.  1899 125  000 

Augusta,     Me.     Lithgow 

library Oct.  1893 9  000 

Beaver,  Pa Oct.  1899 50  000 


7° 
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Beaver  Falls,  Pa 

Blairsville,  Pa 

Braddock,  Pa 

Bradford,  Pa 

Butler,  Pa 

Carnegie,  Pa 

Cheyenne,  Wyo 

Chillicothe,  Mo 

Clarion,  Pa 

Connellsville,  Pa 

Covington,  Ky 

Dallas,  Tex 

Davenport,  Iowa 

Dennison,  Tex 

Duluth,  Minn 

Duquesne,  Pa 

East  Liverpool,  Ohio.  . .  . 

East  Orange,  N.  J 

Emporia,  Kan 

Erie,  Pa 

Fairfield,  Iowa 

Fort  Worth,  Tex 

Gardiner,  Me 

Greensburg,  Pa 

Greenwich,  Conn 

Grove  City,  Pa 

Hazehvood,  Pa 

Homestead,  Pa 

Houston,  Tex 

Jefferson  City,  Mo. ...... 

Johnstown,  Pa 

Leavenworth,  Kan 

Lincoln,  Neb 

Louisville,  Ky 

Manassas,  Va 

Matanzas,  Cuba 

McKeesport,  Pa 

New  York  free  circulating 
librarv 


Oct.  1899 $50  000 

June  1899 15000 

Dec.  1886 500  000 

Jan.  1900 25  000 

Oct.  1898 5  000 

Apr.  1898 230  000 

Dec.  1899 50  000 

Jan.  1900 25  000 

Dec.  1899 10  000 

Apr.  1899 50  000 

Jan.  1900 40  000 

Aug.  1899 50  000 

Dec.  1899 50000 

Oct.  1899 1  700 

Oct.  1899 50  000 

Dec.  1899 350000 

June  1899 50  000 

Jan.  1900 50  000 

Jan.  1900 30  000 

Oct.  1898 7  000 

Apr.  1892 40  000 

June  1899 50  000 

Dec.  1897 2  500 

June  1899 5°  000 

Oct.  1898 5  000 

Feb.  1900 30  000 

Mar.  1899 4000 

Dec.  1896 500  000 

Oct.  1899 50  000 

Jan.  1900 25  000 

May,  1890 60  000 

Jan.  1900 25  000 

Dec.  1899 '. .  75000 

Oct.  1899 125  000 

June  1899 1  000 

1898 2000 

Apr.  1899 50000 

Dec.  1889 6  000 
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New  York  Caledonian  club 

library 

Newport,  Ky 

Oakland,  Cal 

Oakmont,  Pa 

Oil  City,  Pa 

Oklahoma  City,  Okl 

Ottumwa,  la 

Penn.  state  college 

Pittsburg,  Pa 

Pittsburg,  Tex 

Prescott,  Ariz 

San  Antonio,  Tex 

San  Diego,  Cal 

Sandusky,  Ohio 

Seaboard  air  line  library.  . 

Sedalia,  Mo 

Steubenville,  Ohio 

Tucson,,  Ariz 

Tyrone,  Pa 

Uniontown,  Pa 

Waco,  Tex 

Washington,  D.  C 

York,  Pa 


Nov.  1899 $2  750 

Oct.  1899 20  000 

Aug.  1899 50  000 

Apr.  1899 25  000 

Jan.  1899 40  000 

Oct.  1899 25  000 

Jan.  1900 50  000 

Dec.  1898 100  000 

Dec.  1886 3  870  000 

July,  1898 5000 

July,  1899 4  000 

Jan.  1900 50  000 

July  1899 50  000 

Oct.  1899 50  000 

June  1899 1  000 

Oct.  1899 50  000 

June  1899 50  000 

Oct.  1899 25  000 

Oct.  1899 50  000 

Dec.  1899 50  000 

July  1899 2  000 

Feb.  1899 350  000 

Jan.  1900 50000 


2  British  libraries 

Aberdeen Feb.  1890 

Ayr Dec.  1890 

Bandridge June  1899 

Banff June  1899 

Bonar  Bridge Oct.  1899 

Dumfries Aug.   1898 

Dunfermline Nov.  1885 

Edinburgh Dec.  1886 

Falkirk Feb.  1899 

Grangemouth May  1899 

Inverness Apr.  1899 

Jedburgh June  1897 


$8  482  950 

$54800 

50000 

5000 

5000 

7500 

50000 

100  000 

250  000 

2500 

5  5oo 

8  75o 

10  000 
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Keighley,  Yorkshire Sep.  1899 

Peterhead May  1899 

Portmahamock Oct.  1898 

Stirling Jan.  1900 

Tain May  1899.  •  • 

Wick Apr.  1899 


$50  OOO 

S000 

3000 

30000 

5000 

19  615 

$661  665 

Total , 

Grand  total   $9,144,615 

Chapter  3 
THE  PEOPLE'S  UNIVERSITY 
The  best  university  for  the  people  is  a  library  of  good  books, 
critical  and  popular  magazines  and  readable  illustrated  papers, 
political,  social  and  literary.  A  visit  to  any  large  reading  room 
in  a  well  conducted  American  public  library  will  reveal  to  the 
passing  observer  a  public  high  school  suited  to  the  needs  not  only 
of  advanced  pupils  from  the  public  schools,  but  of  graduates  and 
adults.  Public  libraries  seem  to  favor  coeducation.  Chicago  and 
Boston  public  libraries  are  literally  crowded  with  readers  from  every 
walk  in  life  and  disclose  the  possibilities  of  higher  popular  education 
for  every  class  in  our  leading  American  cities,  east  and  west.  The 
scholar  is  there  in  a  quiet  nook,  investigating  difficult  questions  in 
history  and  science  by  means  of  the  rich  stores  of  accumulated 
material.  The  school  teacher  and  school  children  are  there  in  class- 
rooms preparing  their  special  work.  The  representatives  of  labor 
and  of  organized  industry  are  gathering  facts  and  illustrations  inter- 
esting to  the  labor  party.  The  inventor  is  examining  patent  reports 
in  a  special  room.  Genealogists  are  inquiring  into  family  history; 
literary  men  and  women  are  studying  and  writing  on  their  chosen 
themes.  Everybody,  even  the  old  man  and  the  small  boy,  find  con- 
genial occupation  in  this  paradise  of  books  and  pictures. 

"  The  library  in  which  we  are  interested,  today/'  said  Melvil 
Dewey  at  University  convocation,  Albany,  1888,  "  combines  the 
good  features  of  both  these  [the  preservative  and  the  recreative 
libraries]  with  others  of  its  own  and  is  the  institution  that  deserves 
the  name  of  people's  university.  It  might  well  copy  that  broad 
legend  from  the  seal  of  Cornell,  'An  institution  where  any  person 
may  find  instruction  in  any  study.'  Perhaps  we  should  more  clearly 
recognize  its  proper  functions  and  be  in  less  danger  of  confusing 


Milwaukee  ("Wis.)  public  library  and  museum:  rotunda,  first  floor 


Milwaukee  (Wis.)   public  library:   delivery  room 


Milwaukee  (Wis.)  public  library:  reference  room 
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it  with  old  ideas,  if  we  called  it,  not  a  '  library,'  but  a  '  people's 
university.'  "  In  the  same  suggestive  address  Mr  Dewey  also  says: 
"  Just  as  truly  as  we  found  in  popular  education  that  the  real  school 
for  the  mass  of  people  was  the  library,  so  in  the  higher  education 
the  real  university  is  a  great  library  thoroughly  organized  and 
liberally  administered." 

Emerson  once  said:  "Consider  what  you  have  in  the  smallest 
chosen  library;  a  company  of  the  wisest  and  wittiest  men  that  could 
be  picked  out  of  all  civilized  countries,  in  a  thousand  years,  have  set 
in  best  order  the  results  of  their  learning  and  wisdom.  The  men 
themselves  were  hid  and  inaccessible,  solitary,  impatient  of  inter- 
ruption, fenced  by  etiquet;  but  the  thought  which  they  did  not 
uncover  to  their  bosom  friend  is  here  writen  out  to  us,  the  strangers 
of  another  age." 

Andrew  Carnegie  has  given  millions  of  dollars  for  the  founding 
of  these  highest  of  high  schools  in  certain  favored  cities.  He  has 
planted  a  free  public  library  in  the  nation's  capital  at  Washington 
just  as  he  did  years  ago  in  Edinburgh,  the  historic  capital  of  his 
mother  land.  A  visit  to  any  of  these  great  foundations,  whether  in 
Edinburgh,  Pittsburg  or  Allegheny  City,  will  suggest  the  wonderful 
possibilities  of  accumulated  wealth  in  American  towns  and  cities 
when  it  begins  to  express  itself  more  widely  in  these  generous 
institutional  forms.  Carnegie  is  simply  a  conspicuous  example  of 
a  liberal  and  patriotic  tendency,  long  manifest  in  American  indus- 
trial life. 

Public  libraries.  The  foreign  traveler  through  New  England, 
New  York,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Minne- 
sota, and  on  to  California  will  be  everywhere  impressed  with  the 
growth  of  public  libraries.  He  will  find  that  in  very  many  instances 
they  are  memorial  libraries  erected  by  some  generous  townsman  or 
former  citizen  of  the  place,  who  returned  to  benefit  his  old  home 
after  acquiring  wealth  in  distant  lands  and  places.  No  institutional 
foundation  is  more  common  in  New  England  or  the  west  than  the 
public  library.1     Here  will  be  seen  in  the  general  reading  room  a 

1  The  eighth  report  (1898)  of  the  free  public  library  commission  of  Massachusetts 
contains  a  three  page  list  of  givers  of  free  public  library  buildings  in  that  state.  Ill 
towns  or  parts  of  towns  owe  their  library  buildings  to  private  givers. 

By  laws  of  1890,  ch.  347,  any  Massachusetts  town  can  be  supplied  at  state  expense 
with  $100  worth  of  books  on  condition  ot  maintaining  a  free  public  library.  In  1898 
there  were  only  10  towns  in  Massachusetts  that  were  not  fully  entitled  to  the  privileges 
and  rights  of  a  free  public  library.  Only  three  fifths  of  one  per  cent  of  the  people  of  the 
old  Bay  state  were  without  this  latest  of  free  institutions.  Now,  1899,  only  seven 
Massachusetts  towns  lack  a  public  library. 
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popular  class  of  readers  representing  all  ages,  both  sexes,  and  the 
most  varied  intellectual  interests.  Almost  everywhere  the  public 
library  has  been  brought  into  organic  connection  with  the  public 
schools,  which  are  allowed  special  privileges  for  the  promotion  of 
investigation  in  history,  biography,  literature,  art  and  science. 
Sometimes  teachers  come  with  their  classes  to  public  libraries  for 
special  exercises,  but  oftener  the  pupils  come  alone  for  inquiry  along 
certain  lines  suggested  by  the  teacher.  Everywhere  librarians  are 
in  cordial  and  cooperative  relations  with  the  public  schools,  which 
are  in  some  cases  delivery  stations  of  the  public  library.  Reference 
lists  are  prepared  by  busy  librarians  on  subjects  uppermost  in  the 
public  mind,  and  these  lists  are  posted  conspicuously  in  public 
places  or  printed  in  the  newspapers,  which  carry  working  catalogues 
into  every  intelligent  household.  If  lyceum  lectures  are  in  progress, 
or  if  there  is  a  course  of  University  extension  lectures,  the  local 
librarian  will  certainly  place  all  the  resources  of  his  library  at  the 
service  of  citizens  and  students  who  may  happen  to  be  specially 
interested. 

In  building  up  the  public  library  there  is  often  a  select  committee 
of  competent,  well  educated  men  and  women  who  take  into  con- 
sideration the  needs  of  the  public  schools  as  well  as  the  popular 
taste.  Great  attention  is  always  paid  to  standard  history  and  biog- 
raphy as  well  as  to  travels,  natural  sciences,  the  arts,  modern  litera- 
ture, English,  French  and  German,  the  best  novels  and  books  for 
children.  On  the  wise  choice  made  by  this  library  committee,  or 
by  the  librarian,  depends  the  development  of  public  intelligence  and 
public  morals,  and  the  gradual  refinement  of  growing  boys  and 
girls. 

Pictures  and  plans  of  library  buildings.  In  the  monthly  bulletin  of 
books  added  to  the  Boston  public  library,  vol.  4,  no.  8,  published  in 
August  1899,  there  is  a  valuable  index  to  the  pictures  and  plans  of 
library  buildings  to  be  found  in  the  Boston  public  library.  The 
person  who  would  found  a  public  library  can  here  discover  the  ap- 
pearance, exterior  or  interior,  of  any  important  library  from  "  Aber- 
deen, Scotland"  to  "Yale  college"  and  "Yarmouth,  Massachusetts," 
with  bibliographic  notes,  which  will  enable  the  reader  to  review  the 
history  of  any  given  institution.  From  the  manifest  impossibility  of 
visiting  and  studying  all  the  leading  American  types  of  the  people's 
university,  the  present  writer  can  merely  say  ex  uno  disce  omnes  and 
declare  his  earnest  original  intention  of  inquiring  particularly  re- 
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guarding  the  most  important  new  public  libraries ;  but  present  limita- 
tions of  time  and  space  compel  the  restriction  of  this  chapter  to  the 
illustrations  already  gathered,  which  were  determined  by  chance  and 
local  opportunity. 

BOSTON  PUBLIC   LIBRARY 

In  his  address  at  the  opening  of  the  free  library  in  Wilkesbarre, 
Pa.  in  1889  Melvil  Dewey  said:  "All  nations  recognize  the  United 
States  as  leading  in  the  matters  of  libraries.  The  United  States 
recognizes  the  New  England  states,  and  specially  Massachusetts  as 
its  head,  and  Massachusetts  looks  to  Boston  as  the  Mecca  of  the 
ideal  library  system."     [Library  journal,  14  :95] 

Of  the  work  accomplished  by  Justin  Winsor,  at  one  time  librarian 
of  the  Boston  public,  Herbert  Putnam  said  at  Chautauqua:  "  Panizzi 
raised  a  great  dome  wherein  scholars  might  find  studious  refuge;  his 
achievement  was  no  greater  than  that  of  Justin  Winsor  when  he 
widened  out  his  reading  room  so  that  it  took  in  a  whole  city." 

Josiah  Quincy,  the  broad-minded  mayor  of  Boston,  discussing  in 
the  Saturday  evening  post  (Philadelphia)  June  3,  1899,  the  work 
of  a  modern  city,  has  given  bold  and  graphic  expression  to  a  new 
educational  and  social  ideal.  He  says:  "The  work  of  our  public 
library  is  of  such  a  comprehensive  character  that  it  partakes  very 
largely  of  the  nature  of  a  popular  university,  and  comes  very  near 
to  constituting  an  example  of  municipal  socialism  carried  into  prac- 
tice. Our  library  plant — building,  books  and  equipment — repre- 
sents an  investment  of  at  least  $5,000,000.  350  persons  are  em- 
ployed in  connection  with  its  service,  and  it  costs  the  city  over  a 
quarter  of  a  million  dollars  a  year  to  maintain  it.  Besides  the  cen- 
tral library  we  have  10  branch  libraries,  containing  independent  col- 
lections of  books,  and  18  delivery  stations.  There  are,  outstanding, 
65,000  active  cards  for  a  population  of  530,000  people.  Over  700 
readers  are  generally  to  be  found  in  the  central  building  alone,  and 
about  1,250,000  books  are  annually  issued  to  card  holders  for  use 
at  home. 

"Our  library  is  indeed  an  educational  institution  for  adults,  rather 
than  a  mere  collection  of  books,  as  indicated  by  the  fact  that  in  at 
least  half  a  dozen  departments  the  library  has  upon  its  staff  scholars 
of  recognized  ability,  who  direct  readers  in  the  pursuit  of  advanced 
lines  of  reading.  The  people  of  Boston  contribute  nearly  half  a 
dollar  annually  per  capita  for  the  support  of  this  great  institution, 
and  I  doubt  whether  a  community  can  be  found  anywhere  in  the 
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world  which  taxes  itself  as  heavily  to  provide  library  facilities,  or 
which  makes  a  larger  use  of  them.  Boston  was  a  pioneer  in  the 
establishment  of  municipal  libraries  in  this  country,  and  there  is  no 
branch  of  municipal  activity  in  which  our  citizens  take  a  greater 
pride.  Our  library  is  believed  to  undertake  a  greater  variety  of 
service  than  any  other,  yet  the  demand  for  the  extension  of  its 
facilities  is  never  fully  met." 

Extent.     The  library  system  of  Boston  as  described  in  the  latest 
report,  1898-99,  p.  7,  now  comprises: 

1  Ten  branches,  with  large  permanent  collections  of  books; 

2  Five  reading  rooms,  all  of  them  also  delivery  rooms  and  one 
having  an  independent  collection  of  books; 

3  Thirteen  delivery  stations,  all  also  deposit  stations; 

4  Twenty-two  engine  houses  and  one  postofhce  receiving  books 
regularly  on  deposit; 

5  Four  public  schools  (two  high  and  two  grammar)  receiving  de- 
posits; 

6  One  public  school — a  delivery  station; 

7  Five  public  institutions  receiving  deposits. 

This  makes  a  total  of  61  outlying  agencies  of  the  Boston  public 
library.  If  any  institution  in  New  England  deserves  preeminently 
the  name  of  an  uncommon  school  or  a  people's  university,  surely 
Boston  is  the  seat  of  it.  The  most  recent  official  report  of  her 
public  library  is  prefaced  with  a  picture  of  the  magnificent  central 
building  in  Copley  square;  but,  in  order  to  appreciate  the  splendid 
system  of  library  extension  which  Boston  represents,  one  should 
examine  carefully  in  that  same  report,  1898-99,  the  map  of  the  city 
library.  The  percentage  of  card  holders  in  the  public  library  ac- 
library.  The  percentage  of  cardholders  in  the  public  library  ac- 
cording to  the  population  of  each  ward  is  given  under  the  ward 
number.  A  comparative  survey  of  this  graphic  and  truly  cultural 
map  of  Boston  will  show  that  the  public  library,  highest  of  high 
schools  in  an  enlightened  city,  has  secured  a  stronghold  in  every 
Boston  ward.  The  city  is  now  fairly  illuminated  with  her  61  beacon 
lights  representing  a  widely  extended  library  system.  It  reaches 
from  East  Boston  to  West  Roxbury,  from  the  North  Brighton 
readingroom  to  the  South  Boston  branch.  Beacon  street  extended 
could  not  rival  this  Boston  library  extension  for  intelligence  and 
light. 
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Use  and  circulation.  The  47th  annual  report  of  the  Boston 
public  library,  1898-99,  shows  that  the  use  and  efficiency  of  the 
library  are  increasing-  from  year  to  year.  The  number  of  card 
holders  in  1897  was  64,973;  in  1898  it  was  72,005,  an  increase  of 
nearly  11$.  A  classification  of  holders  of  "live  cards"  Jan.  31, 
1899,  [see  p.  31  of  above  report]  indicates  that  the  most  active  users 
of  library  books  belong  largely  to  classes  in  the  grammar  schools. 
Students,  teachers,  business  men  and  women  are  also  good  patrons 
of  the  people's  university.  There  is  a  general  increase  in  book 
circulation  and  in  the  number  of  readers  not  only  at  the  central 
library  but  also  at  the  branches.  The  circulation  from  the  local 
delivery  stations  was  175,552  in  1898-99,  as  compared  with  163,938 
the  year  before,  a  gain  of  7$.  The  total  circulation  of  books  from 
the  branch  libraries  for  the  year  ending  Jan.  31,  1899,  was  660,171 
as  compared  with  659,099  for  the  previous  administrative  year,  a 
gain  of  less  than  i</c.  The  greater  circulation  from  delivery  stations 
is  largely  if  not  wholly  due  to  free  access  to  shelves,  which  is  per- 
mitted in  compensation  for  the  small  number  of  books  to  choose 
from.  At  branches  the  large  number  of  books  is  held  to  make  such 
a  privilege  impracticable,  consequently  many  books  remain  on  the 
shelves,  which  would  be  taken  out  if  readers  could  see  and  handle 
them.  The  total  circulation  of  books  for  home  use  from  the  Boston 
public  library  with  all  its  61  branches  and  stations,  was  last  year 
1,245,842,  as  compared  with  1,199,658  for  the  year  1897-98. 

Expense.  The  cost  of  maintaining  the  Boston  public  library  dur- 
ing the  year  1898-99  was: 

Salaries  $162  690.48 

Books   ' 29  035 .  04 

Periodicals   5  900 .  06 

Newspapers   2  146 .  44 

Maintenance 64  808 .  02 

■ $264580.04 

Of  this  amount 

the  city  appropriated $246  855 .87 

the  trust  funds  yielded 13  674. 11 

miscellaneous  gifts,  etc.  made  up 4  050.06 

$264,580.04 

Documents  and  statistics.  The  trustees  of  the  Boston  public  li- 
brary have  added  to  it  a  new  and  important  department  during  the 
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past  year,  that  of  documents  and  statistics.  The  American  statistical 
association  presented  in  June,  1898,  its  valuable  collections  to  the 
public  library,  which  has  now  combined  with  them  its  own  statisti- 
cal and  sociological  materials,  so  that  Boston  has  become  another 
first-rate  center  for  social  and  economic  research.  The  special 
report  of  the  chief  of  this  new  department,  Worthington  C.  Ford, 
formerly  chief  of  the  bureau  of  statistics  of  the  treasury  department 
at  Washington,  describes,  p.  64-72  of  the  library  report  for  1898-99, 
the  subjects  covered  by  these  collections:  1)  vital  statistics ;  2)  com- 
mercial statistics,  including  transportation;  3)  labor  statistics,  in- 
cluding production,  agricultural  and  industrial;  4)  financial  statistics 
and  all  questions  of  banking,  currency  and  taxation;  5)  state  and 
private  penal  and  charitable  institutions.  Mr  Ford  says,  "  The  pub- 
lic library  was  strong  on  economic  writings  of  a  general  character, 
but  weak  in  the  results  of  economics  applied  in  administration  and 
government;  the  statistical  association  was  strong  on  this  practical 
side,  but  almost  wanting  in  theoretical  works.  Its  most  remarkable 
feature  was  the  series  of  issues  of  foreign  governments,  long  since 
out  of  print  and  difficult  to  obtain.  As  an  example  of  the  disinter- 
ested zeal  of  one  man,  Dr  Edward  Jarvis,  the  collection  is  notable 
as  a  foundation  on  which  to  build  for  the  future." 

Art  exhibitions.  In  the  report  of  the  Boston  public  library  for 
1898-99,  Otto  Fleischner  gives  a  complete  list  of  exhibitions  since 
February  1898  in  the  fine  arts  department  of  the  central  library,  and 
also  a  list  of  the  exhibitions  at  the  branch  libraries  and  stations.  He 
says  the  collection  of  photographs  belonging  to  the  department 
numbers  9870;  of  process  reproductions  there  are  3509.  These 
are  all  classified  and  catalogued.  "  There  is  no  doubt  that  this  col- 
lection of  photographs  has  not  only  increased  the  usefulness  of  the 
fine  arts  department,  but  has  stimulated  the  study  of  art  among 
various  classes  in  the  community."  [For  a  special  discussion  of 
popular  education  in  art  at  Boston,  see  chapter  entitled  "  Traveling 
pictures  and  library  exhibitions  of  art."] 

Sunday  opening.  The  report  of  the  Boston  public  library,  1898- 
99)  P-  83,  states  that  two  delivery  stations,  Broadway  extension  read- 
ing room  and  Roxbury  crossing,  have  been  open  on  Sunday  during 
the  past  year.  At  both  stations  books  have  been  issued  for  home 
use.     Statistics  show  that  the  Broadway  extension  station  is  literally 
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crowded  with  Sunday  readers.  The  experiment  of  issuing  books 
on  Sunday  from  branch  libraries  was  tried  last  year  at  Charlestown, 
East  Boston,  and  South  Boston.  The  Sunday  opening  was  adver- 
tised on  placards  and  in  the  newspapers.  The  issue  of  books  was 
small  but  the  use  of  these  branches  for  reading  and  reference  on 
Sundays  has  continued  to  increase.  This  form  of  experiment  with 
the  Sunday  opening  is  nothing  new  and  is  an  acknowledged  success. 
The  trustees  of  the  Boston  public  are  fully  justified  in  their  modest 
expression  of  belief  that  "  the  library  not  merely  supplies  a  valuable 
school  of  instruction  to  those  resident  within  the  limits  of  the  city, 
but  secures  for  Boston  a  wide  reputation  for  liberal  and  wise  public 
expenditure,  of  which  it  may  well  be  proud." 

PHILADELPHIA 

One  of  the  best  examples  of  a  free  public  library  system  in 
America  is  that  which  now  flourishes  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia 
under  the  able  direction  of  John  Thomson.  He  represents  some 
excellent  ideas  in  good  library  administration,  among  others,  the 
idea  of  easy  access  to  the  book  shelves.  The  visitor  or  reader  who 
enters  one  of  the  numerous  public  library  stations  of  Philadelphia 
will  find  it  easy  and  inviting  to  go  direct  to  the  shelves,  where  books 
are  conveniently  classified,  and  examine  the  authorities  on  any  given 
subject.  The  old  method  of  guiding  readers  in  the  use  of  books 
was  the  printed  catalogue;  but  public  experience  in  America  long 
ago  demonstrated  that  men  and  women  want  to  see  the  books  rather 
than  mere  titles  of  books.  A  brief  examination  of  a  printed  volume 
soon  convinces  the  reader  whether  he  wants  to  read  that  particular 
book.  Moreover/access  to  a  varied  collection  of  authorities  on  one 
subject  like  that  of  money,  or  labor,  China  or  Cuba  quickly  deter- 
mines the  reader's  choice.  Oldtime  methods  of  scholastic  adminis- 
tration often  raised  barriers  between  the  books  and  the  people,  just 
as  medieval  theories  raised  monastic  walls  between  social  life  and 
religion. 

Another  good  idea  which  Mr  Thomson  has  well  represented  in 
Philadelphia  is  that  of  branch  libraries  or  local  library  stations  in 
place  of  one  grand,  central  library  as  a  mausoleum  or  cold  storage 
of  literature.  The  prevailing  idea  of  too  many  American  cities  and 
librarians  is  that  of  a  central  palace  or  repository  of  book  collections, 
an  architectural  fabric  which  shall  be  an  ornament  to  the  city.  As 
well  might  a  city  have  one  good  central  schoolhouse.     The  truth  is, 
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many  public  schools  and  many  public  libraries  are  needed  in  every 
great  town.  At  least  there  should  be  branch  libraries  in  every 
densely  populated  neighborhood  or  section  of  the  city.  Mr  Thom- 
son has  done  much  in  Philadelphia  to  promote  this  conception, 
which  is  now  growing  everywhere.  It  is  not  distinctively  a  Phila- 
delphia idea,  for  it  flourishes  in  Boston,  New  York,  Chicago,  also 
in  Baltimore  and  many  other  cities.  These  local  or  branch  libraries 
are  veritable  hives  of  literary  industry.  They  are  crowded  with 
the  sons  and  daughters  of  the  people,  who  obtain  easy  access  to 
the  springs  of  knowledge  now  brought  to  their  very  doors.  In 
Chicago,  collections  of  books  are  locally  distributed  every  day  in 
various  neighborhoods  by  means  of  wagons  and  carriers. 

It  is  an  easy  step  from  this  idea  of  really  circulating  libraries  to 
that  of  traveling  libraries,  which  Mr  Thomson  has  also  represented 
in  Philadelphia,  though  the  idea  is  one  borrowed  from  New  York 
and  from  English  university  extension.  In  America  the  idea  was 
first  worked  out  successfully  by  Melvil  Dewey,  secretary  of  the 
University  of  the  State  of  New  York.  Albany  was  the  distributing 
center  for  that  state,  as  Philadelphia  now  is  for  the  state  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. Mr  Thomson  has  introduced  a  bill  in  the  Pennsylvania  legis- 
lature which  will  provide  by  legal  enactment  a  state  system  of  travel- 
ing libraries.  The  bill  will  almost  certainly  be  passed  and  this  ex- 
cellent feature  thus  added  to  the  free  library  system  for  which  Mr 
Thomson  has  done  so  much.  As  an  illustration  of  his  methods, 
the  story  is  told  that  he  went  one  day  to  a  rich  Philadelphia!!  who 
owned  a  spacious  private  house  and  told  him  that  his  house  would 
make  a  good  branch  library,  and  Mr  Weidner  actually  gave  up  his 
premises  for  that  excellent  object.  In  his  address'as  president  of  the 
American  library  association,  at  Chautauqua,  1898,  Herbert  Putnam 
said,  "  After  suffering  long  reproach  for  being  without  any  free 
library  system  whatever,  Philadelphia  has  suddenly  expanded  a  li- 
brary system  whose  activity,  measured  by  home  use,  leads  the 
world." 

BUFFALO    (N.  Y.)  PUBLIC  LIBRARY 

This  library  is  particularly  interesting  to  the  writer,  for  it  was 
here,  in  the  winter  of  1887-88,  that  the  first  library  experiment  in 
university  extension  began  [see  detailed  account  by  H.  B.  Adams 
in  the  Forum,  July  1891]..  The  size  and  character  of  the  rooms  of 
this  library  make  it  specially  convenient  for  educational  and  social, 
historical  and  scientific  purposes.     An  examination  of  the  diagrams 
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published  herewith  will  show  clearly  the  interior  arrangements  on 
the  ground  floor  and  on  the  second  floor,  where  there  is  a  good- 
sized  lecture  hall  for  public  or  class  courses.     Close  by  is  the  room 
occupied  by  the  Buffalo  society  of  artists,  who  have  an  excellent  col- 
lection of  art  periodicals  representing  the  best  work  of  various 
countries.     In  three  adjoining  galleries  the  Buffalo  fine  arts  acad- 
emy exhibits  pictures.     The  children's  department  is  on  the  same 
floor  with  the  periodical  room  of  the  general  library.     On  the  third 
floor  are  the  rooms  and  interesting  collections  of  the  Buffalo  histori- 
cal society,  and  in  the  basement  are  the  collections  of  the  Society  of 
natural  sciences,  including  the  best  museum  specimens  of  stuffed 
buffalos  in  the  United  States.     Probably  the  original  donor  of  a 
herd  of  six  live  American  bison  to  the  city  of  Buffalo  desired  to 
endow  it  with  a  good  collection  of  animal  symbols  reminding  the 
Buffalo  man  of  his  own  proper  totem;  but  the  animals  all  died,  and 
here  they  are  preserved  better  than  were  the  sacred  bulls  of  ancient 
Egypt. 

A  picture  of  the  exterior  of  the  Buffalo  free  library  is  herewith 
presented  as  one  of  the  best  American  types  of  that  highly  desirable 
combination:  i)  the  free  library;  2)  the  free  museum;  3)  the  art 
gallery;  4)  a  local  historical  society;  5)  a  local  natural  history  so- 
ciety. 

Transformation  of  the  Buffalo  library.  The  Buffalo  library,  in- 
corporated originally  in  1837,  and  now  (1899)  in  its  65th  year,  was 
an  association  or  subscription  library  up  to  1897.  In  that  year  the 
institution,  not  being  able  to  bear  the  burden  of  taxation,  was  legally 
transformed  into  the  Buffalo  public  library  by  act  of  the  New  York 
legislature  and  a  contract  between  the  old  corporation  and  the  city 
of  Buffalo  whereby  the  net  income  of  the  Buffalo  library  endow- 
ment, also  all  its  books,  amounting  to  upward  of  84,000  volumes 
and  10,000  pamphlets,  valued  at  $160,000,  was  transferred  to  the 
city  in  trust  for  99  years  with  option  of  renewal.  The  institution  is 
now  declared  to  be  "  a  free  public  and  reference  library  for  the  use 
and  benefit  of  the  residents  of  the  city  of  Buffalo."  The  common 
council  is  authorized  to  raise  in  connection  with  the  general  annual 
tax  not  more  than  .05$  of  the  total  taxable,  assessed  valuation  of 
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the  property  of  Buffalo.  One  fifth  of  the  amount  of  this  tax  is  paid 
over  to  the  trustees  of  the  Grosvenor  library  of  reference  and  four 
fifths  to  a  board  of  10  directors,  five  representing  the  city  of  Buffalo 
and  five  the  old  library  corporation. 

The  year  before  this  transfer  of  library  property,  the  entire  cir- 
culation was  142,659.  In  four  months  from  the  public  opening1 
September  2,  1897,  the  circulation  increased  to  262,232.  In  1898  its 
circulation  was  768,028.  Nathaniel  W.  Norton,  a  representative  of 
the  old  corporation  and  president  of  the  new  board  of  directors, 
says :  "  The  great  masses  appreciate  what  the  city  has  done  for  them. 
The  people  not  only  know  that  the  city  has  made  appropriations 
for  the  public  library,  but  they  also  know  that  the  appropriations 
have  been  well  expended  under  the  guidance  of  our  efficient  super- 
intendent [H.  L.  Elmendorfl." 

Educational  cooperation  in  Buffalo.  Mr  Elmendorf  in  his  first 
annual  report,  1897,  says:  "  The  library  is  in  the  closest  cooperation 
with  the  high  schools.  An  assistant  visits  each  school  before  the 
opening  hour  on  every  school  day,  receives  books  to  be  returned 
and  lists  of  books  wanted,  and  makes  delivery  at  the  close  of  school; 
plans  are  being  made  in  connection  with  the  superintendent  of  public 
education  to  include  all  schools  of  the  city  in  a  traveling  library 
system."  In  1898,  Buffalo  had  40  traveling  libraries  reaching 
schools,  literary  clubs,  chapter  houses,  and  social  settlements. 
These  small  portable  collections  of  good  and  attractive  books  are 
among  the  best  educational  devices  of  our  time.  If  university  ex- 
tension had  accomplished  nothing  else  in  the  United  States,  it  would 
deserve  the  hearty  gratitude  of  all  librarians,  for  it  led  to  another 
great  step  in  popular  education — library  extension. 

Children's  room.  In  the  children's  department  of  the  Buffalo  pub- 
lic library,  according  to  the  report  for  1898,  the  circulation  was 
129,587,  a  daily  average  of  423.  Besides  the  main  library,  there 
were  in  that  year  11  schools  with  163  classroom  libraries  and,  in  all, 
6407  volumes.     The  total  circulation  amounted  to  27,469. 

In  the  report  for  1898,  p.  21,  we  read:  "  Several  thousand  pictures 
have  been  selected  from  extra  or  worn-out  numbers  of  the  best 
magazines  and  weeklies.     These  have  been  carefully  mounted  on 
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cardboard,  classified  and  clearly  labeled.  This  is  a  particularly  in- 
teresting part  of  the  school  work  and  may  be  made  of  no  little  im- 
portance. For  example,  the  beautiful  and  spirited  drawings  for 
Lodge's  Story  of  the  revolution  have  been  cut  from  Scribner's  maga- 
zine and  form  a  gallery  of  illustration  for  that  period  which  increases 
the  impression  made  by  the  narration  of  events  as  given  in  the  text- 
books. This  is  but  one  of  hundreds  of  examples  that  could  be 
given." 

Manuscript  collection.  The  visitor  will  be  impressed  with  the 
educational  use  made  of  manuscripts  and  autographs  by  the  Buffalo 
public  library.  They  are  well  displayed  in  frames  and  cases,  with 
sufficient  labels  and  explanations  to  make  various  literary  treasures 
really  interesting  and  instructive  to  the  public.  A  descriptive  or 
annotated  catalogue  of  the  Gluck  collection  of  manuscripts  and 
autographs  was  published  in  July  1899.  James  Fraser  Gluck  (1852- 
1897)  presented  the  library  with  this  collection  in  1887.  It  repre- 
sents choice  gleanings  by  James  R.  Osgood  and  many  other  Ameri- 
can publishers. 

ROCHESTER 

Reynolds  library.  Because  of  its  educational  significance  this  de- 
serves special  recognition  by  the  side  of  the  Buffalo  library.  Morti- 
mer F.  Reynolds,  the  first  white  born  in  Rochester,  was  the  son  of  a 
pioneer,  first  postmaster  of  that  frontier  town.  The  son  of  Abelard 
Reynolds  founded  the  Reynolds  library  in  1884  with  12,000  books, 
which  he  transferred  from  the  older  Atheneum  library.  For  eight 
years  he  alone  supported  the  collection  in  the  Reynolds  arcade 
building,  and  when  he  died  in  1892  his  estate  of  $600,000  went  to  the 
library  as  a  memorial  of  his  father  Abelard,  brother  William  Abe- 
lard, and  himself.  "  Dying  childless,  he  has  made  the  people  of 
Rochester  his  heirs  by  endowing  for  their  free  use  the  library  which 
bears  his  name." 

The  Reynolds  library,  now  embracing  over  40,000  volumes,  oc- 
cupies the  old  home,  one  of  the  largest  and  most  attractive  places  in 
Rochester,  with  two  acres  of  land,  trees,  shrubs  and  flowers  for  a 
library  garden  or  park.  A  gentleman's  house,  devoted  to  books 
and  public  education,  made  accessible  to  appreciative  citizens,  is  the 
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constituent  idea  of  the  Reynolds  library.  On  the  ground  floor 
front  is  a  reference  or  study  library  with  3000  books  most  in  demand 
directly  accessible  to  the  public.  Here  a  reference  librarian  is 
always  ready  to  mediate  between  seekers  after  knowledge  and  the 
best  sources  of  it.  The  time  is  coming  when  every  public  library 
will  have  such  a  man  to  personify  every  department.  The  librarian 
should  be  a  living  soul,  a  master  of  art  and  literature,  an  expert 
with  indexes  and  bibliographies,  a  friendly  guide  into  any  truth  that 
may  be  desired. 

The  Reynolds  library,  besides  the  usual  public  features,  contains 
a  lecture  room  seating  125  persons,  with  platform  and  arrange- 
ments for  showing  lantern  views.  Here  meet  the  Rochester  histori- 
cal society,  the  local  academy  of  science  and  various  smaller  clubs 
and  literary  societies.  Indeed  the  historical  society  has  been  al- 
lowed to  install  its  own  library  and  museum  in  the  third  story  of  the 
Reynolds  building,  so  that  the  interests  of  local  history  and  public 
education  can  be  happily  combined.  "  The  collection  of  each  in- 
stitution supplements  that  of  the  other  so  that  now  the  student  of 
Americana,  local  history  and  genealogy  can  find  close  at  hand  the 
material  to  carry  on  his  investigations." 

This  illustrates  the  proper  spirit  of  cooperation  and  association 
for  municipal  institutions  of  an  educational  character.  They  grow 
in  strength  and  in  public  usefulness  by  proper  combination.  Roch- 
ester and  Buffalo  are  among  the  best  New  York  examples  of  such 
institutional  federation  outside  of  New  York  city,  which  will  soon 
afford  a  model  of  the  highest  of  all  city  types  of  public  libraries, 
the  associated  or  federal  system,  corresponding  to  what  has  already 
come  to  be  constitutionally  in  the  United  States  and  what  is  sure  to 
prevail  among  American  colleges  and  universities. 

George  F.  Bowerman,  at  one  time  reference  librarian  of  the  Rey- 
nolds library,  but  now  librarian  of  another  university  for  the  people 
(the  New  York  tribune),  thus  described  June  7,  1896,  in  the  Illus- 
trated Buffalo  express  the  higher  educational  methods  now  prevailing 
in  Rochester  for  the  benefit  of  the  community : 

The  purpose  of  this  library  is  to  do  educational  work.  This  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  a  majority  of  its  books  are  in  the  reference 
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department  and  that  a  special  librarian  is  employed  who  is  in  im- 
mediate charge  of  this  department.  Moreover,  the  books  of  the 
circulating  department  are  not  placed  there  primarily  for  recreation, 
but  that  they  may  directly  contribute  to  the  educational  work  of  the 
reference  department.  In  thus  laying  the  foundations  on  the  basis 
of  education,  the  trustees  have  planned  wisely.     .     . 

Early  in  every  scholastic  year,  that  is,  in  August  or  September, 
the  managers  of  university  extension  courses,  the  secretaries  of 
literary  societies  and  reading  clubs,  etc.  are  invited  to  send  in  their 
courses  of  study  for  the  season,  together  with  the  lists  of  books 
which  they  wish  for  their  use.  Any  books  on  these  lists  which  the 
library  does  not  have  are  ordered  and  the  books  laid  down  in  each 
course  are  brought  together  and  reserved  in  the  reference  room  for 
the  club  members  during  the  season.  A  number  of  clubs  took  ad- 
vantage of  this  offer  last  winter,  so  that  three  large  revolving  book- 
cases were  filled  with  books,  each  shelf  being  marked  with  the  name 
of  the  club  for  which  the  books  were  reserved.  Some  clubs  had 
only  a  dozen  books  on  their  lists,  while  others  had  as  many  as  50. 
As  soon  as  one  course  was  finished  the  books  would  go  back  into 
the  circulating  department  and  their  places  be  occupied  by  those  of 
another  course.     .     . 

The  university  extension  courses  carried  on  in  this  city  during  the 
past  winter  have  been  specially  interesting  and  successful.  For  four 
of  them  we  gladly  bought  long  lists  of  books,  because  these  new 
purchases  were  not  only  useful  for  the  time  being,  but  are  valuable 
accessions  to  these  various  departments  of  our  library. 

In  enumerating  some  of  the  various  lines  of  activity  and  useful- 
ness which  the  library  strives  to  enter,  mention  should  also  be  made 
of  the  Rochester  Atheneum  and  Mechanics  institute,  with  its  more 
than  1000  students.  .  .  So  far  as  possible  the  library  provides  the 
books  and  periodicals  on  the  technical  subjects  pursued  at  the  in- 
stitute. Considerable  use  is  made  of  these  helps  by  the  institute, 
and  the  hope  is  that  the  two  institutions  will  work  more  and  more 
for  each  other's  benefit. 

In  offering  places  of  meeting  at  the  library  for  these  clubs,  we  aim 
to  make  it  a  center  of  post-school  education.  In  supplying  them 
with  the  books  necessary  for  carrying  on  their  studies,  we  are  able 
to  make  a  comparatively  small  library  of  great  educational  use. 

.  .  Carlyle  said  "  the  university  of  the  future  is  a  great  collection 
of  books."  The  truth  of  this  statement  is  coming  more  to  be  recog- 
nized and  the  best  education  of  today  is  centering  in  the  library. 
Here  is  gathered  the  accumulated  knowledge  of  the  past  in  the 
literature  of  the  world  and  here  is  brought  together  the  best  thought 
of  the  present  in  the  files  of  the  magazines.  Here  also  should  be 
found  those  books  which  will  help  every  man  to  understand  his  own 
trade  better  and  will  thus  make  him  more  efficient  in  it.     The  high 
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school  and  the  college  furnish  education  to  those  who  have  not  yet 
entered  on  the  active  duties  of  life  and  some  form  of  university  ex- 
tension (whether  called  by  that  name  or  not)  furnishes  education  to 
those  whose  school  days  are  over.  By  thus  supplying  the  means  of 
study,  the  most  important  factor  in  anything  deserving  the  name  of 
education,  the  Reynolds  library  finds  its  work.  In  fact,  for  Roches- 
ter it  strives  to  supply  a  vital,  helpful  institution,  a  true  people's 
university. 

The  above  is  a  perfectly  fair  picture  of  what  is  going  on  in  dozens 

of  progressive  though  small  public  libraries  in  the  United  States. 

From  a  few  types,  we  may  learn  all.     Public  libraries  are  not  to  be 

measured  by   their   size   or   circulation,   but   by   their   educational 

standards  and  social  efficiency.     Some  library  methods  and  some 

respectable  library  trustees  are  as  antiquated  as  the  builders  of  the 

pyramids;  while  others  are  real  organizers,  advancing  like  Lord 

Cromer  in   Egypt  and  Joseph   Chamberlain   in   Birmingham   and 

South  Africa.     American  librarians  should  remember  Abelard  and 

Mortimer  Fabricius  Reynolds.     They,  with  other  library  founders 

and  helpful  workers,  will  march  on  with  the  pioneers.     Imperial 

states  and  enlightened  towns  will  rise  up  and  bless  them. 

WILKESBARRE,  PA. 

Osterhout  free  library.  This  library  is  an  interesting  architectural 
example  of  a  church  building  transformed.  Its  cost  including 
necessary  alterations  was  $48,500.  The  stack  room,  catalogue 
room,  and  delivery  desk  all  afford  interesting  reminders  of  the  ec- 
clesiastical purposes  which  this  structure  formerly  served.  The 
librarian,  Miss  James,  is  one  of  the  most  progressive  ministers  of 
education  for  the  people,  and  a  leader  in  library  guidance  for  chil- 
dren. 

In  Miss  Sargent's  valuable  and  very  suggestive  report  at  the 
St  Louis  conference  in  1889  on  Reading  for  the  young,  Miss  H.  P. 
James  is  quoted  as  saying:  "  In  selecting  our  books,  I  was  careful 
to  leave  out  all  sensational  reading  and  give  the  preference  to  stories 
with  some  historical  basis.  We  have  a  good  store  of  Henty's  books, 
and  have  appended  a  note  to  each  entry,  showing  the  time  of  the 
incidents  covered.  .  .  Of  course  we  have  all  the  books  of  Coffin, 
Drake,  Knox,  Butterworth,  French  and  Scudder.     In  the  reference 
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room  I  have  a  goodly  constituency  of  small  readers  with  ragged 
clothes,  not  very  clean  faces,  but  their  hands  are  clean.  The  lava- 
tory close  by  the  door  is  visited  before  they  come  to  me  for  books, 
as  they  have  learned  that  it  is  indispensable.  .  .  I  feared  that  the 
beauty  of  the  room  might  be  a  little  forbidding,  but  they  don't  mind 
it  in  the  least.  A  better  behaved  set  than  the  little  ragamuffins  are 
would  be  hard  to  find."     [Library  journal,  14:233]. 

When  the  Osterhout  free  library  was  formally  opened  to  the 
people,  Jan.  29,  1889,  Melvil  Dewey  spoke  of  it  as  "  Wilkesbarre's 
university,  a  place  where  any  person  may  be  instructed  in  any 
study,"  adding,  "  This  is  a  university  not  bounded  by  insurmount- 
able limits.  It  reaches  beyond  the  college  or  high  school.  About 
everything  important  gets  into  print,  everything  worthy  of  preserva- 
tion on  all  subjects.  And  if  each  subject  finds  itself  recorded  in  a 
public  library,  easy  of  access  and  so  arranged  that  a  person  may 
extract  from  the  folded  leaves  the  subject  upon  which  he  wishes  to 
be  enlightened,  then  truly  we  have  a  university."  [Library  journal, 
March  1889,  p.  95]. 

NEW  YORK   CITY 

New  York  public  library.  This  new  institution,  based  on  the 
Astor,  Lenox  and  Tilden  foundations,  is  the  highest  type  of  a  peo- 
ple's university  thus  far  evolved  in  New  York  city.  This  type  may 
be  called  the  federal  or  associated  library  system.  The  union  of  the 
above  individual  libraries  under  one  general  manager,  Dr  John  S. 
Billings,  marks  the  beginning  of  a  new  and  popular  regime.  While 
the  consolidated  library  building,  which  is  to  embody  concretely  the 
New  York  public  library,  is  not  yet  erected  in  Bryant  park,  the 
plans  are  drawn  and  the  enlarged  idea  is  already  recognized  by  the 
people  and  the  press.  The  New  York  tribune,  Aug.  20,  1899,  re- 
marks on  the  library  impovements  and  popular  changes  now  in 
progress : 

The  Astor  and  the  Lenox  libraries  are  entering  upon  a  new  era. 
The  circumstance  is  altogether  too  important  to  pass  by.  The  old 
rooms  that  hitherto  never  knew  what  rush  and  crowds  were  are  now 
taxed  to  their  utmost  capacity,  both  as  regards  seats  and  book  de- 
livery. The  staff  is  very  nearly  tripled,  now  numbering  120  per- 
sons.    With  the  old  days  of  lack  of  funds  and  limited  possibilities  of 
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development  over,  it  has  come  to  pass,  at  both  the  Astor  and  the 
Lenox,  that  there  are  now  many  conveniences  where  there  were  few 
before.  The  increased  attendance,  the  additional  research,  show 
that  scholars  and  others  fully  appreciate  these  benefits. 

The  daily  combined  average  of  readers  at  the  Astor  and  Lenox 
was  found  last  March  to  be  488.  In  August,  which  is  usually  ac- 
counted the  dullest  month  in  the  year,  the  library  seats  are  still 
filled,  as  they  are  in  Chicago  and  Boston.  The  daily  average  of 
readers  in  the  British  museum  is  516,  not  much  higher  than  the 
present  average  of  the  Astor  and  Lenox. 

The  library  of  the  British  museum  numbers  1,900,000  volumes. 
With  its  superb  historic  and  cultural  collections,  it  is  the  largest 
people's  university  in  the  English-speaking  world.  Paris  only,  the 
mother  of  English  and  German  schools,  excels  London.  Next  to 
the  British  museum  comes  the  Library  of  congress,  which  some  ex- 
perts (e.g.  Herbert  Putnam  at  the  Chautauqua  conference  1898)  truly 
call  our  "  National  library."  The  Boston  public  library  is  second 
only  to  this  Washington  head-center  and  numbers  716,050  volumes. 
The  New  York  public  stands  third  with  its  610,000  volumes,  but  it 
is  increasing  at  the  rate  of  50,000  a  year,  whereas,  in  1898,  Boston 
added  only  25,470  new  books  to  her  collections. 

New  York  city  will  sooner  or  later  possess  one  of  the  best 
libraries  in  the  United  States  for  the  study  of  American  institutional 
history  and  social  economics.  Dr  Billings  some  time  ago  sent  out 
this  circular  letter:  "The  New  York  public  library  desires  to  ob- 
tain, preserve  and  make  accessible  to  the  public  as  complete  a  col- 
lection as  possible  of  all  government  and  municipal  documents  and 
reports,  and  of  reports  and  pamphlets  relating  to  associations  of 
men  and  women  for  any  purpose.  Those  relating  to  such  associa- 
tions in  the  city  and  state  of  New  York  and  neighboring  states  are 
specially  desired.  These  include  plans  of  organization,  charters, 
constitutions,  by-laws,  regulations,  lists  of  members  and  reports  of 
corporations,  institutions  and  organizations  of  all  kinds." 

This  appeal  is  bringing  in  tons  of  documentary  matter,  some  even 
from  South  America,  all  of  which  materials  will  be  duly  classified. 
The  work  of  organizing  and  cataloguing  the  New  York  public 
library  and  its  constituent  parts  is  now  going  on  apace. 
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"  The  new  card  catalogue  is  the  consolidated  library's  master- 
work.  Nearly  50  cataloguers  are  employed  on  it,  the  most  of  them 
women,  and  besides  these,  there  is  an  "  open  class  "  in  catalogue 
work  that  has  continually  from  12  to  24  students.  The  task  of  mak- 
ing this  new  catalogue  is  fairly  colossal.  All  in  all,  more  than 
650,000  pieces  are  to  be  catalogued.  These  figures  are  deceptive, 
however,  and  by  no  means  tell  the  story,  for  they  take  no  account 
of  the  constantly  arriving  accessions,  the  leading  articles  of  the 
magazines  and  reviews  that  must  be  indexed  here,  and  the  number 
of  cards  that  must  be  written  or  printed  for  each  piece." 

One  characteristic  of  the  old  regime  in  New  York  library  manage- 
ment was  that  it  was  supposed  to  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  learned 
few;  but  modern  arts  of  cataloguing,  classification  and  unification 
have  made  private  labyrinths  more  accessible  than  ever  before,  even 
to  scholars.  With  annotated  bibliographies  of  subjects  and  well 
trained  reference  librarians  or  intelligent  personal  guides  through 
the  mazes  of  history,  literature  and  science,  even  the  by-paths  will 
soon  become  so  direct  that  "  the  wayfaring  man,  though  a  fool,  shall 
not  err  therein."  A  great  public  library,  like  a  great  railway  station, 
must  have  a  bureau  of  information,  and  every  department  should 
have  its  active  personal  representative.  Institutions  are  what  the 
men  and  women  are  who  administer  them. 

New  York  free  circulating  library.  This  was  first  incorporated 
in  1880.  The  object  declared  in  the  constitution  was  to  furnish  free 
reading  to  the  people  of  the  city  of  New  York  by  establishing  at 
one  or  more  places  a  library  or  libraries,  with  or  without  reading 
rooms,  open  without  payment  to  the  public.  There  is  a  board  of  21 
trustees,  with  three  standing  committees:  1)  on  ways  and  means; 
2)  on  buildings;  3)  on  libraries  and  reading  rooms.  Elected  mem- 
bers pay  $10  a  year;  associate  members,  $25;  donors,  $100.  Life 
members  pay  $200;  patrons,  property  amounting  to  $1000; 
founders,  $5000.  All  such  supporters  can  vote  at  meetings  of  the 
society.  The  first  local  library  opened  by  this  organization  was  at 
49  Bond  street  in  1880,  the  year  of  incorporation.  Contributions 
and  endowments  by  various  wealthy  individuals  made  it  possible  to 
open  similar  useful  and  popular  branch  libraries  all  over  the  city. 
It  is  thought  to  be  only  a  question  of  time  when  the  10  circulating 
libraries  now  existing  shall  become  local  branches  of  the  New  York 
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public  library  system.  Aid  has  already  come  from  the  city  itself 
and  this  excellent  private  movement  will  surely  become  public. 
There  are  now  over  100,000  volumes  in  the  existing  branches  of 
this  popular  system,  which  has  grown  with  marvelous  rapidity. 
There  is  a  general  catalogue  of  all  the  branches,  which  are  connected 
by  telephone,  and  books  are  sent  from  one  branch  to  another.  As 
yet  there  is  no  central  building,  but  an  executive  center  of  the  system 
was  early  established  at  the  George  Bruce  branch,  a  memorial 
library  opened  in  1888  at  226  West  42d  street,  between  7th  and  8th 
avenues.  Another  well-known  local  type  is  the  Bloomingdale 
branch  in  a  new  building  (1898)  at  206  West  100th  street,  between 
Amsterdam  avenue  and  the  Boulevard.  A  children's  corner  and 
special  privileges  for  children  are  here  afforded.  The  amount  spent 
for  books  in  each  branch  is  regulated  by  the  circulation. 

Various  features  make  the  New  York  free  circulating  library  very 
attractive  to  the  people:  1)  The  local  branches,  which  suit  popular 
convenience;  2)  access  to  the  shelves  (even  for  children,  if  over  nine 
years  of  age)  and  opportunity  to  see  and  handle  the  books;  3)  a 
dictionary  card  catalogue,  with  simple  explanations  as  to  its  use; 
4)  picture  bulletins,  made  of  pictures  cut  from  illustrated  papers  or 
magazines,  followed  by  typewritten  reading  lists  on  the  subjects 
represented  by  the  pictures;  5)  a  great  variety  of  reading  lists  cut 
out  from  printed  bulletins  exhibited  to  the  public  gaze;  6)  the  fact 
that  the  circulating  library  is  entirely  free,  only  a  guarantor  being 
required  for  an  intending  card  holder. 

The  circulation  of  this  New  York  system  is  now  more  than 
1,250,000  volumes  a  year.  Altogether  since  1879  the  circulation  has 
amounted  to  more  than  9,000,000  volumes.  The  open-shelf  system 
is  a  pronounced  success  and  is  now  in  general  use  in  nearly  all  the 
branch  circulating  libraries.  Nothing  but  lack  of  space  prevents 
its  universal  adoption.  Large  numbers  of  school  children  come 
daily  to  these  branch  libraries  to  consult  references  in  preparing  for 
class  work.  An  official  report  says  that  "  it  has  been  a  great  satis- 
faction to  feel  that  the  library  is  a  regular  part  of  the  city's  system  of 
public  education."  The  board  of  education  suggested  two  years 
ago    that    the    traveling   library    department    supply   the    vacation 
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schools  and  public  playgrounds  with  books.  This  has  been  at- 
tempted with  gratifying  success.  It  is  believed  that  great  possibili- 
ties of  development  lie  in  the  direction  of  traveling  libraries,  par- 
ticularly in  connection  with  industrial  schools,  children's  aid  socie- 
ties, etc.  Traveling  libraries  are  also  circulated  in  the  different 
engine  houses  and  hook  and  ladder  companies  of  New  York  city. 

So  called  "  home  libraries  "  have  also  been  introduced  into  New 
York  tenement  houses.  Small  collections  of  10  to  15  readable 
books  are  placed  temporarily  in  the  charge  of  some  reliable  young 
person  in  a  household,  who  acts  as  librarian,  and  admits  five  or  six 
members  to  the  home  library.  Once  a  week  a  visitor  calls  on  the 
children.  Some  branches  now  circulate  select  photographs  of  works 
of  architecture,  painting  and  sculpture,  with  brief  typewritten  de- 
scriptions and  references  to  books  for  fuller  information  regarding 
artists  and  their  work.  The  whole  experiment  is  the  outgrowth  of  a 
public  educational  spirit  and  is  guided  by  such  liberal  spirits  as 
Francis  C.  Huntington,  Jacob  H.  Schiff,  J.  Frederic  Kernochan, 
Henry  Marquand,  Frederic  W.  Stevens,  William  W.  Appleton,  and 
Charles  Scribner.  Among  the  founders  are  Andrew  Carnegie, 
Henry  G.  Marquand,  and  George  W.  Vanderbilt.  The  chief  libra- 
rian is  John  N.  Wing,  226  W.  42d  street. 

The  19th  annual  report  contains  pictures  of  the  following  10 
branches  of  the  New  York  circulating  library: 

Bond  street  branch,  opened  in  1880,  49  Bond  st. 
Ottendorfer,  opened  in  1884,  135  2d  av. 
George  Bruce  (memorial),  opened  in  1888,  226  W.  42d  st. 
Jackson  square,  opened  in  1888,  251  W.  13th  st. 
Harlem,  opened  in  1892,  18  E.  125th  st. 
Mechlenberg,  opened  in  1893,  130  West  23d  st. 
Bloomingdale,  opened  in  1896,  new  building  completed  in  1896, 
new  building  completed  in  1898,  206  West  100th  st. 
Riverside,  opened  in  1897,  261  West  69th  st. 
Yorkville,  opened  in  1897,  1523  Second  av. 
34th  st.,  opened  in  1898,  215  East  34th  st. 
The  Traveling  library  department  is  at  135  Second  av. 
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Cathedral  library.  This  library,  at  123  East  50th  st.,  is  one  of  the 
most  useful  and  efficient  catholic  church  libraries.  Any  resident  of 
the  city,  whether  catholic  or  protestant,  if  properly  recommended, 
may  become  a  member  of  the  Cathedral  library  association  without 
charge,  on  promising  to  comply  with  the  rules  and  regulations. 
Even  non-residents  are  allowed  to  subscribe  to  the  Cathedral  library 
association.  The  library  is  open  Sundays  from  10  a.  m.  to  12  m. 
and  on  week  days  at  convenient  afternoon  and  evening  hours.  Per- 
sons who  can  not  come  to  the  library  at  all  can  have  desired  books 
delivered  at  their  own  homes  for  only  five  cents  charge  and  the 
carfare  of  the  messenger.  The  director  of  the  Cathedral  library  is 
the  Rev.  Father  Joseph  H.  McMahon,  who  represents  a  very  pro- 
gressive spirit  in  library  administration. 

Chapter  4 

NEW  YORK  PIONEERS  OF  FREE  LIBRARIES  AND 

POPULAR  EDUCATION 

An  educational  pioneer.  An  early  champion  of  free  public 
libraries  and  of  free  schools  as  a  means  of  national  education  was 
Dr  Jesse  Torrey  jr,  who  is  mentioned  by  F.  J.  Teggart  jr  in  "  An 
early  champion  of  free  libraries  "  in  the  Library  journal  of  November 
1898  [reprinted  from  New  York  Evening  post].  Jesse  Torrey  was 
born  about  1787  and  spent  the  early  part  of  his  life  at  New  Lebanon, 
near  Albany,  N.  Y.  In  a  pamphlet  entitled  the  Intellectual  torch 
published  at  Ballston  Spa,  near  Saratoga,  in  1817,  he  made  a  plea  for 
"  the  universal  dissemination  of  knowledge  and  virtue,  by  means  of 
free  public  libraries."  This  pamphlet,  a  second  edition,  is  believed 
to  be  a  revision  of  one  entitled  the  Intellectual  flambeau,  published  in 
Washington,  D.  C.  in  1816. 

Dr  Torrey's  arguments  for  free  public  libraries  were  much  the 
same  as  those  used  afterward  in  Boston  and  Albany.  This 
patriotic  herald  of  free  libraries,  which  now  constitute  the  people's 
university,  shows  an  evident  familiarity  with  George  Washington's 
idea  of  encouraging  national  education,  an  idea  which  led  historically 
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to  the  noble  bequest  of  the  Englishman,  James  Smithson,  and  to  the 
founding  of  the  Smithsonian  institution.  This  is  already  a  partial 
realization  of  the  national  university  and  is  perpetuating  in  large 
ways  Washington's  historic  notion  of  extending  and  diffusing 
knowledge  among  men  and  nations. 

Dr  Torrey  in  his  preliminary  address  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States  said:  "  Let  American  legislators,  both  national  and  sectional, 
perform  their  duty  to  their  country  and  its  posterity  and  to  man- 
kind, by  listening  to  the  wise  counsels  of  many  conspicuous  living 
sages  and  pursue  without  hesitation  the  inestimable  '  parting 
advice  '*  of  George  Washington,  Benjamin  Rush,  Samuel  Adams2 
and  other  departed  friends  and  patrons  of  man,  and  establish  public 
schools  and  judiciously  selected  free  public  circulating  libraries  in 
every  part  of  the  republic." 

Dr  Torrey  was  a  pioneer  in  the  cause  of  temperance  reform,  and 
in  order  to  discourage  intemperance  and  encourage  public  education 
he  seriously  proposed  a  liquor  tax  for  "  the  universal  establishment 
of  free  Lancastrian  schools  and  free  public  libraries."     This  sug- 

1  Dr  Torrey  refers  particularly  to  Washington's  famous  words  :  "  Promote,  as  objects 
of  primary  importance,  institutions  for  the  general  diffusion  of  knowledge."  (See  Tor- 
rey's  Portraiture  of  domestic  slavery  in  the  United  States.  Phil.  1817,  p.  22  While 
not  a  violent  abolitionist,  Dr  Torrey  believed  in  the  gradual  conversion  of  slaves  into 
tenants  and  indentured  servants  "  bound  for  the  present."  He  believed  in  gradual 
emancipation  and  colonization.  He  also  advocated  negro  education  as  a  moral  right: 
"  Let  every  slave,  less  than  30  years  of  age  of  either  sex,  be  taught  the  art  of  reading, 
sufficiently  for  receiving  moral  and  religious  instruction,  from  books  in  the  English 
language.  For  this  purpose,  the  Lancastrian  mode  of  instruction  would  be  admirably 
adapted.  A  well  conducted  economical  library  of  such  books  as  are  calculated  to  in- 
culate  the  love  of  knowledge  and  virtue  ought  to  form  an  essential  appurtenance  to 
every  plantation."  Think  of  it,  a  free  library  for  every  slave  plantation  !  Dr  Torrey 
was  certainly  an  educator  in  advance  of  his  age. 

2  Samuel  Adams,  like  Dr  Torrey,  was  a  strong  believer  in  primary  schools  as  nurseries 
of  the  republic.  On  the  title-page  of  his  Pleasing  companion  for  little  boys  and  girls  .  .  . 
designed  for  the  use  of  primary  schools  and  domestic  nurseries.  (New  York  1835, 
ed.  3),  the  doctor  printed  this  motto  from  Adams  :  "  To  secure  the  perpetuation  of  our 
republican  form  of  government  to  future  generations,  let  the  divines,  philosophers, 
statesmen  and  patriots  unite  their  endeavors  to  renovate  the  age,  by  impressing  the 
minds  of  the  people  with  the  importance  of  educating  their  little  boys  and  girls.''''  Dr 
Torrey  prepared  and  published  other  educational  works  for  children,  e.  g.,  Mental 
museum  for  the  rising  generation.     CPoughkeepsie  1835). 
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gestion  should  remind  us  that  England  for  many  years  has  hand- 
somely supported  technical  education  in  her  towns  and  counties  by 
a  whisky  tax. 

Dr  Torrey's  essays  on  the  general  diffusion  of  knowledge  and  his 
miscellaneous  articles  on  "  Universal  education  "  with  other  tracts 
were  shown  to  the  writer  of  this  report  in  the  state  library  at 
Albany,  N.  Y.  The  essays  form  a  duodecimo  volume  entitled 
Moral  instructor,  printed  for  the  author  at  Ballston  Spa,  1819,  (ed.  4, 
Philadelphia  1824).  On  p.  223-26  of  the  first  edition  appears  a 
remarkable  anticipation  of  the  now  rapidly  extending  New  York 
educational  institutions  of  free  libraries  and  study  clubs.  It  ap- 
pears that  Dr  Torrey  actually  put  his  theories  into  local  institu- 
tional practice.  We  find  under  the  date  1804  the  text  of  a  con- 
stitution of  the  "  New  Lebanon  juvenile  society  for  the  acquisition 
of  knowledge."  Jesse  Torrey  jr  signed  this  document  with  147 
others.  This  early  reading  society  must  therefore  have  been  a  study 
club  of  unusual  size.  Dr  Torrey's  blank  form  of  subscription 
among  the  "  citizens  of  New  Lebanon  "  for  a  free  circulating  library 
is  appended  to  the  constitution.  It  was  no  narrow  subscription 
scheme,  for  the  doctor  distinctly  says :  "  Many  were  admitted  who 
contributed  nothing."  Dr  Torrey's  portrait  forms  the  frontispiece 
of  his  Moral  instructor,  Ballston  Spa  1819,  and  is  here  reproduced. 

This  forgotten  New  York  physician  and  philanthropist,  this  ad- 
vocate of  temperance  reform  and  of  sound  legislation,  this  champion 
of  physical  exercise,  negro  emancipation,  African  colonization  and 
national  education  deserves  to  be  honored  in  his  own  state  of  New 
York  and  to  be  forever  remembered  in  the  history  of  American 
culture.  His  writings  were  once  apparently  well  known  and  often 
reprinted  in  Philadelphia.  In  London  he  was  introduced  to  the 
reading  public  by  William  Cobbett,  the  English  tribune  of  the 
people.  Dr  Torrey's  words  like  the  educational  ideas  of  George 
Washington  deserve  to  be  revived  in  the  federal  city,  where,  in  1822, 
was  published  Torrey's  Herald  of  knowledge,  an  address  to  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  proposing  a  new  system  of  national 
education. 
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Originator  of  the  school  district  library.1  If  Dr  Jesse  Torrey  was 
an  early  champion  and  pioneer  of  the  thought  of  free  public  libraries, 
not  only  in  New  York,  but  throughout  the  nation,  there  is  another 
son  of  this  state,  an  offshoot  of  New  England,  who  deserves  to  be 
remembered  as  a  warm  friend  and  practical  promoter  of  the  school 
district  library,  itself  the  immediate  historic  forerunner,  as  a  public 
institution,  of  the  free  public  library.  It  is  not  generally  known 
that  the  free  library  movement  in  America  is  connected  his- 
torically with  the  English  idea  of  the  Society  for  promoting  use- 
ful knowledge.  Among  nations  as  well  as  among  men,  good  ideas 
act  and  interact.  A  country  editor,  lawyer,  and  democrat  under 
Van  Buren,  member  of  the  New  York  assembly  for  Clinton  county 
in  1823  and  1824;  secretary  of  state  from  1826  to  1833;  controller 
from  1834  to  1839,  and  again  from  1842  to  1847,  this  1S  tne  brief 
biography  of  Azariah  C.  Flagg,  son  of  Dr  Flagg  of  Whiting,  Vt. 
In  a  report  as  superintendent  of  common  schools  Jan.  1,  1830,  Hon. 
A.  C.  Flagg  said : 

A  society  has  been  established  in  England  for  the  purpose  of  im- 
parting useful  information  to  all  classes  of  the  community,  par- 
ticularly to  such  as  are  unable  to  avail  themselves  of  experienced 
teachers.  To  effect  this  object,  treatises  on  the  various  sciences  and 
books  of  practical  utility  have  been  published  at  such  moderate 
prices  as  to  bring  them  within  the  reach  of  all  classes.  A  small  sum 
applied  to  the  publication  and  distribution  among  the  several  works 
would  have  the  most  favorable  influence. 

This  idea  was  transmitted  by  Mr  Flagg  to  his  successor  in  the 
office  of  secretary  of  state,  John  A.  Dix,  who,  in  his  report  on  com- 
mon schools,  Jan.  8,  1834,  first  proposed  a  district  tax  for  libraries. 
The  needed  authority  was  voted  by  the  legislature  in  1835,  which 
thus  enacted  the  first  state  law  in  the  United  States  favoring  the 
idea  of  school  district  libraries. 

The  school  district,  it  should  be  remembered,  was  in  New  York 
state  a  communal  unit  resembling  in  some  respects  a  New  England 

1  An  interesting  point  suggested  to  the  writer  by  William  R.  Eastman,  inspector 
of  libraries  for  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York.  (See  Plattsburg  Republican, 
Aug.  1,  1896.  Azariah  C.  Flagg  was  the  editor  of  that  paper  from  1811  to  1826). 
He  served  as  controller  for  a  longer  term  than  any  other  incumbent  except  one. 
State  hall  in  Albany  still  stands  as  a  monument  to  the  good  judgment  of  a  building 
commission  of  which  Mr  Flagg  was.  an  efficient  member. 
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town,  though  New  England  also  had  her  school  districts,  which 
became  centers  of  organized  activity  in  various  directions.  These 
school  districts  were  simply  local,  geographic  divisions  of  the  town- 
ship or  parish.  The  central  idea  of  the  district  was  the  support  of 
a  common  school.  Now  when  the  thought  had  penetrated  the 
public  mind  that  "  the  school  district  library  "  deserved  economic 
support  by  taxation,  on  the  same  principle  as  district  schools,  a  very 
important  chapter  of  American  institutional  history  had  begun. 
Many  of  the  old  towns  of  New  England,  the  middle  states  and  the 
south,  a  horde  of  townships  in  the  west  and  far  west  have  not  yet 
risen  to  the  idea  that  free  libraries  should  be  public  institu- 
tions, founded  and  supported  by  public  money;  but  they  will  rise  to 
the  duty  and  the  privilege  as  they  rise  in  self-government  and  pros- 
perity. 

One  point  alluded  to  by  Azariah  C.  Flagg,1  that  keen  son  of  a 
Vermont  doctor,  deserves  closer  attention.  He  observed  incident- 
ally: "  Books  of  practical  utility  have  been  published  at  such  moder- 
ate prices  as  to  bring  them  within  the  reach  of  all  classes."  It  will 
reward  the  antiquary  to  look  up  in  the  state  library  at  Albany  or 
elsewhere  specimen  books2  from  those  old  district  libraries  and  note 
who  published  them.  There  are  many  reminders  of  that  English 
Society  for  promoting  useful  knowledge,  many  examples  of  pub- 
lishers' textbook  extension,  many  forerunners  of  modern  educational 
enterprise.  But  it  was  legitimate  and  honorable.  The  most  con- 
spicuous and  useful  series  in  those  days  was  "  Harper's  universal 
library,"  of  which  the  school  districts  of  New  York  and  other  states 
saw  many  thousand  copies. 

School  district  library  movement  in  the  state  of  New  York.  The 
school  district  library  of  the  state  of  New  York  is  a  good  historic 
starting  point  for  American  popular  education  in  connection  with 
libraries.     The  permissive  law  of  1835  which  led  directly  to  the  in- 

1 A  souvenir  of  A  C.  Flagg,  late  controller,  was  found  at  the  state  library  in  Albany 
in  an  octavo  volume  of  91  pages,  published  in  1868,  entitled,  A  few  historical  facts 
respecting  the  establishment  and  progress  of  parks  and  the  business  of  banking  in  the 
state  of  New   York  from  the  adoption  of  the  constitution  in  1777  to  1864. 

2  A  specimen,  Irving's  Goldsmith,  was  shown  at  Albany  with  the  inscription  on  the 
fly  leaf,   "  Town  of  Johnstown,  district  no   22." 
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stitution  first  named  is  said  to  be  "  the  first  known  law  of  a  state 
allowing  the  people  to  tax  themselves  to  maintain  genuine  public 
libraries.  The  law  did  not  establish  libraries  for  schools,  but  for  the 
people,  in  districts  of  the  size  of  a  school  district."  (Dr  Homes  on 
"  Legislation   for  public   libraries,"  Library  journal,  July-August, 

1879). 

In  the  report  of  the  department  of  public  instruction  for  1889,  it 
is  said  that  New  York  state  was  the  first  to  undertake  to  establish 
libraries  as  factors  in  educational  work.  Gov.  De  Witt  Clinton 
was  the  father  of  the  idea.  He  first  proposed  as  early  as  1827  that 
a  small  library  of  books  should  be  placed  in  every  schoolhouse. 
John  A.  Dix,  secretary  of  state  in  1833,  urged  the  establishment  of 
district  libraries.  He  said  of  his  law  which  passed  in  1835:  "The 
object  .  .  .  was  not  so  much  for  the  benefit  of  children  attend- 
ing school,  as  for  those  who  have  completed  their  common  school 
education.  Its  main  design  was  to  throw  into  school  districts,  and 
place  within  the  reach  of  all  their  inhabitants,  a  collection  of  good 
works  on  subjects  calculated  to  enlarge  their  understandings  and 
store  their  minds  with  useful  knowledge." 

In  1838,  on  recommendation  of  Gov.  Marcy,  $55,000  a  year  was 
set  apart  from  the  so  called  United  States  deposit  fund  for 
books  and  apparatus  for  school  districts,  provided  the  districts 
would  give  as  much  more  as  their  pro  rata  share.  The  economic 
impulse  to  this  district  library  movement  really  came  from 
the  United  States  government,  which  in  1836  distributed  to  the 
states  an  accumulated  surplus  of  which  New  York  received  $5, 
000,000  as  her  share.  The  original  ideas  of  Clinton,  Dix  and 
Marcy  seem  to  have  led  to  the  local  distribution  of  this  fund  for 
planting  school  district  libraries.  By  hundreds  of  little  canals  this 
great  public  reservoir  of  economic  power  was  made  the  means  of 
irrigating  the  lowly  fields  of  village  life.  It  was  the  historic  be- 
ginning of  the  district  library  movement  throughout  the  United 
States.  The  example  of  New  York  was  followed  by  many  other 
states,  in  New  England  and  in  the  west,  and  led  the  way  to  a 
broader  and  better  system  of  free  public  libraries. 
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In  1 841  Gov.  Seward  said  of  the  New  York  system:  "Hence- 
forth, no  citizen  who  shall  have  improved  the  advantages  offered 
by  our  common  schools  and  district  libraries  will  be  without  some 
scientific  knowledge  of  the  earth,  its  physical  condition  and  its 
phenomena  .  .  .  the  principles  of  morals  and  political  economy; 
the  history  of  nations  and  specially  that  of  our  own  country;  the 
progress  and  triumph  of  the  democratic  principle  in  government 
upon  this  continent,  and  the  prospect  of  its  ascendency  throughout 
the  world  .  .  .  The  fruits  of  this  enlightened  enterprise  are 
chiefly  to  be  gathered  by  our  successors.  But  the  present  genera- 
tion will  not  be  altogether  unrewarded." 

The  highest  development  of  the  New  York  system  was  during  the 
period  from  1838  to  1851,  when  the  free  school  act  was  passed  and 
the  school  districts  were  released  from  the  obligation  of  self-help 
in  paying  their  share  toward  sustaining  these  local  libraries.  It 
was  a  serious  mistake  in  public  policy  and  led  to  grave  evils.  Soon 
the  school  districts  were  allowed  to  apply  library  money  to  the  pay- 
ment of  school  teachers.  Then  the  little  collections  began  to  be  re- 
garded as  more  or  less  private  property  by  the  local  trustees  in 
whose  houses  the  district  library  was  sometimes  deposited. 

In  1853  it  is  said  that  there  was  a  total  of  1,604,210  volumes  in 
the  district  libraries.  The  number  gradually  dwindled  till  in  1888 
there  were  only  762,388  volumes  remaining,  less  than  one  half  of 
what  really  belonged  to  the  public.  From  1839  to  1888  there  were 
annual  state  appropriations  to  school  libraries  amounting  to  a  total 
of  $2,740,000.  The  amount  actually  expended  for  libraries  was  only 
$1,985,144.  This  fact  shows  that  there  was  an  extraordinary  diver- 
sion of  public  money  to  other  than  library  uses. 

As  early  as  1874-75  New  York  state  superintendents  of  education 
expressed  their  dissatisfaction  with  the  district  school  library.  In 
1875,  the  superintendent  said:  "  I  am  satisfied  that  the  day  of  use- 
fulness of  district  libraries  is  xpast  ",  and  recommended  in  their  stead 
a  system  of  town  libraries  into  which  the  old  collections  should  be 
gathered,  (see  "  Legislation  for  public  libraries,"  Library  journal, 
July-August  1879,  p.  263). 


1  Among  chief  reasons  for  failure  were  the  smallness  of  the  district  as  a  unit,  and  lack 
of  proper  administration  and  supervision — Ed. 
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A  radical  reform  in  the  old  and  poorly  managed  system  was 
finally  brought  about  by  the  energy  and  intiative  of  Melvil  Dewey, 
director  of  the  state  library,  and  the  active  influence  of  the  superin- 
tendent of  public  instruction,  A.  S.  Draper,  who  in  1889  brought 
the  question  squarely  before  the  legislature  whether  the  district 
library  should  be  for  the  use  of  the  school  or  for  the  use  of  the 
public.  Mr  Draper  rightly  maintained  that  the  district  libraries 
were  not  originally  intended  to  be  school  libraries,  but  public  libra- 
ries for  the  use  of  all  the  people  of  the  district.  Clearly  that  was 
Gov.  Seward's  conception.  The  district  library  was  to  be  a  kind  of 
local  public  library  for  the  graduates  of  the  common  schools. 

Mr  Draper  recommended:  1)  that  henceforth  a  sharp  distinction 
be  drawn  between  school  libraries  and  free  public  libraries;  2)  that 
the  organization  and  extension  of  school  libraries  be  provided  for 
from  the  free  school  fund;  that  they  consist  largely  of  books  of 
reference  for  use  in  the  schoolroom,  pedagogic  works  for  the  aid  of 
the  teachers  and  suitable  reading  matter  for  children;  3)  that  city 
and  township  library  associations  be  provided  for  by  law,  so  that 
free  public  libraries  could  be  regularly  instituted  "  for  the  use  of  all 
the  people".  Mr  Draper  further  suggested  in  the  line  of  the 
original  and  wholesome  legislation  of  1838: 

"  Help  those  who  will  help  themselves  by  giving  $200  the  first 
year  and  $100  each  succeeding  year  to  all  towns  upon  condition 
that  they  raise  as  much  more,  either  by  general  taxation  or  by  gift. 
Collect  together  the  remnants  of  old  libraries.  Provide  that  no 
books  shall  be  purchased  except  from  a  catalogue  furnished  from 
the  board  of  regents  or  the  director  of  the  state  library." 

This  broad  and  sensible  policy  outlined  in  1889  has  been  prac- 
tically followed  during  the  past  decade  by  the  lawmakers  of  New 
York  and  the  regents  of  the  University.  Saving  remnants  of  the 
old  district  libraries  were  gathered  up  so  that  nothing  essential 
should  be  lost.  Books  of  reference  and  educational  interest  to 
children  and  teachers  were  reserved  for  the  school  libraries  and 
books  of  general  interest  to  adults  were  put  aside  for  the  public 
library.  This  institution  has  now  developed  in  many  localities 
throughout  the  state  of  New  York.     In  every  case  a  wonderful 
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transformation  has  been  wrought.  As  a  historic  institution  the 
school  district  library  spread  from  New  York,  1835-38,  into  Massa- 
chusetts and  Michigan,  1837,  an^  into  14  other  states:  Connecticut 
1839;  Rhode  Island  and  Iowa  1840;  Indiana  1841;  Maine  1844; 
Ohio  1847;  Wisconsin  1848;  Missouri  1853;  California  and  Oregon 
1854;  Illinois  1855;  Kansas  and  Virginia  1870;  New  Jersey  1871; 
Kentucky  and  Minnesota  1873;  and  Colorado  1876. 

Though  the  free  public  library  is  now  the  prevailing  type  in  the 
United  States,  the  school  district  type  is  worthy  of  historic  com- 
memoration because  it  marks  pioneer  influence  in  many  individual 
American  commonwealths  and  the  recognized  principles  that  the 
library  is  a  feature  of  public  education,  and  deserves  to  be  supported 
like  common  schools  by  public  taxation.  It  is  not  enough  for  a 
community  to  educate  its  children;  it  should  educate  itself.  The 
public  library  is  for  all,  adults  as  well  as  children. 

Chapter  5 

LIBRARY  EXTENSION  IN  NEW  YORK 

Public  library  movement.  The  first  public  library  law  in  America 
was  that  passed  by  New  York  in  1835  (ch.  80)  providing  that: 

§  1  The  taxable  inhabitants  of  each  school  district  in  the  state, 
shall  have  power,  when  lawfully  assembled  at  any  district  meeting, 
to  lay  a  tax  on  the  district,  not  exceeding  $20  for  the  first  year,  for 
the  purchase  of  a  district  library,  consisting  of  such  books  as  they 
shall  in  their  district  meeting  direct,  and  such  further  sum  as  they 
may  deem  necessary  for  the  purchase  of  a  bookcase.  The  intention 
to  propose  such  tax,  shall  be  stated  in  the  notice  required  to  be 
given  for  such  meeting. 

§  2  The  taxable  inhabitants  of  each  school  district  shall  also 
have  power,  when  so  assembled  in  any  subsequent  year,  to  lay  a  tax 
not  exceeding  $10  in  any  one  year,  for  the  purpose  of  making  ad- 
ditions to  the  district  library. 

§  3  The  clerk  of  the  district,  or  such  other  person  as  the  taxable 
inhabitants  may  at  their  annual  meeting  designate  and  appoint  by  a 
majority  of  votes,  shall  be  the  librarian  of  the  district,  and  shall  have 
the  care  and  custody  of  the  library,  under  such  regulations  as  the 
inhabitants  may  adopt  for  his  government. 

§  4  The  taxes  authorized  by  this  act  to  be  raised,  shall  be 
assessed  and  collected  in  the  same  manner  as  a  tax  for  building  a 
schoolhouse. 
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The  first  law  authorizing  the  maintenance  of  free  public  libraries 
by  towns  and  cities  in  New  York  dates  from  May  I,  1872,  but,  as  no 
money  could  be  appropriated  for  the  library  unless  more  than  half 
the  taxable  inhabitants  had  petitioned  for  establishing  it,  the  law  was 
practically  prohibitive  and  a  dead  letter.  Syracuse,  Newburgh  and 
Poughkeepsie  early  maintained  town  libraries  under  the  school  law 
of  1847.  The  introduction  of  free  public  libraries  into  the  state 
through  the  instrumentality  or  mediation  of  the  regents  of  the 
University  and  in  cooperation  with  the  state  library  marks  an  epoch 
in  the  history  of  popular  education  in  America. 

Under  the  district  system,  the  annual  library  appropriation  of 
$55,000  had  been  gradually  diverted  to  school  uses,  but  with  the  new 
laws  of  1892  it  was  strictly  limited  to  libraries,  and  for  that  year 
$30,000  was  assigned  to  school  and  $25,000  to  public  libraries. 
This  has  since  been  the  regular  annual  grant  for  public  libraries,  but 
is  supplemented  by  amounts  corresponding  to  the  increase  in 
number  of  libraries.  The  state  now  duplicates  up  to  $200  the 
amount  raised  for  a  public  library  by  local  effort.  The  usual 
way  now  adopted  in  order  to  share  in  this  state  bounty  is  to 
secure  a  charter  from  the  University.  The  local  trustees  of  an  old 
district  library  must  apply  to  the  regents,  who  have  the  power  to 
transform  the  old  corporation  into  an  institutional  member  of  the 
University  by  an  absolute  charter,  provided  the  local  library  has 
books  or  other  property  amounting  to  $1000.  A  provisional  charter 
may,  however,  be  obtained  for  five  years  by  a  small  community  with 
literary  property  amounting  to  at  least  $100. 

Any  libraries  may  be  registered  at  Albany  after  examination  and 
approval  by  the  state  inspector,  who  can  determine  whether  they 
are  worthy  of  state  aid.     The  conditions  of  the  award  are : 

1  The  library  receiving  aid  must  be  under  state  supervision  and 
registered  by  the  regents  as  an  approved  library. 

2  It  must  be  free  to  the  public  for  either  reference  or  circulation. 

3  A  college  or  academy  library  used  as  a  public  library  must  be 
open  every  day  while  classes  are  in  session,  and  in  vacation  must 
conform  to  the  rules  for  other  public  libraries. 
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4  Other  libraries  must  be  open  at  least  one  hour  on  three  days 
each  week  and  oftener  in  the  larger  places  according  to  population. 

5  The  grant  to  each  library  is  limited  to  $200  a  year. 

6  An  equal  amount,  and  for  reference  libraries  a  double  amount, 
must  be  raised  from  local  sources. 

7  The  whole  amount  must  be  spent  for  books  approved  by  the 
regents. 

Under  these  conditions  an  outworn  and  moribund  system  of  local 
libraries  throughout  the  state  of  New  York  has  been  quickened  to 
new  life.  New  blood  from  the  University  center  at  Albany  is  sent 
coursing  through  the  entire  state  to  the  local  library  extremities. 
The  old  system  of  district  libraries  is  becoming  a  system  of  free 
city  and  village  libraries.  Corporation  or  association  libraries,  col- 
lege and  academy  libraries  have  also  become  free  to  the  public  for 
either  reference  or  circulation  and  are  registered  at  Albany  as  free 
libraries  sharing  in  public  money. 

This  transformation  in  the  whole  library  system  of  New  York 
has  wrought  wonders  for  popular  education.  The  free  circulation 
of  good  books  and  the  constant  increase  of  local  collections  by  fresh 
supplies  of  new  literature  have  quickened  the  interest  of  readers 
everywhere.  Public  libraries  have  become  fountains  of  living 
waters  in  hundreds  of  towns  and  villages.  A  more  lasting  and 
perennial  good  has  been  accomplished  by  this  library  extension 
than  by  any  existing  form  of  university  extension;  but  the  two  move- 
ments ought  to  advance  together.  When  live  men  and  teachers  are 
lacking,  readable  books  are  wholesome  substitutes. 

To  promote  the  extension  and  upbuilding  of  public  libraries  in 
the  state  of  New  York  the  present  inspector,  W.  R.  Eastman,  is 
always  ready  to  exhibit  the  most  practicable  plans  of  library  con- 
struction to  public-spirited  men  in  any  town  or  village.  At  the 
state  library  in  Albany  the  writer  has  seen  the  helpful  and  pictur- 
esque means  of  .illustrating  the  whole  subject.  Printed  matter  and 
diagrams  are  not  only  exhibited,  but  on  application  are  freely  sent 
out  to  local  committees. 

The  influence  of  free  lending  libraries  subject  to  state  supervision 
as  compared  with  free  lending  libraries  not  under  supervision  is 
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graphically  shown,  for  1893-1898,  by  rising  and  descending 
curves  in  the  accompanying  diagram  1.  In  diagram  2  the  number  of 
volumes  and  their  circulation  in  free  libraries  in  the  borough  of 
Manhattan  in  New  York  city  from  1893  to  1898  are  compared  with 
the  population  in  1892.  The  same  report  [for  1898]  gives  also  the 
number  of  volumes  in  all  the  libraries  of  the  state  and  their  circula- 
tion, 1893  to  1898. 

The  following  illustrates  the  suggestive  influence  of  the  exchange 
collections  sent  out  from  the  state  library.  The  editor  of  the  Platts- 
burg republican  (A.  C.  Flagg's  old  paper)  said  August  27,  1892: 

Arrangements  are  being  made  at  the  state  library  at  Albany  to 
send  out  cases  of  books  to  the  school  district  applying  for  them 
under  proper  conditions.  Instead  of  granting  appropriations  of 
money  to  school  districts  for  their  libraries  (as  was  done  down  to 
1892,  a  total  of  $55,000  per  annum)  the  state  will  hereafter  furnish 
books  in  lots  of  about  a  hundred  which  can  be  sent  out  to  readers 
in  the  district  and  then  returned  to  Albany  and  a  new  lot  supplied. 
Plattsburg  will  be  entitled  to  this  privilege.  Why  not  start  a  public 
library  and  largely  increase  the  educational  facilities  of  our  village? 
Our  people  have  only  to  unite  in  agitating  this  subject  and  good 
results  are  sure  to  flow 

There  is  now  a.  flourishing  public  library  at  Plattsburg.  The 
Plattsburg  republican  July  18,  1896,  records  the  fact  that  W.  R.  East- 
man has  just  inspected  the  premises  and  pronounces  the  library  to 
be  "in  good  condition,  ranking  among  the  highest  in  the  state  in 
percentage  of  circulation  to  number  of  books." 

Plattsburg  is  the  old  home  of  Azariah  C.  Flagg,  who  used  to  look 
out  across  Lake  Champlain  toward  his  older  family  home  in  Ver- 
mont. There  should  be  a  good  portrait  of  him  at  Plattsburg  as  well 
as  in  the  Library  school  at  Albany,  for  he  is  the  historic  father  of  the 
original  school  district  library,  which  was  represented  on  Lake 
Champlain  for  many  years  and  spread  thence  throughout  New  York 
and  many  other  states  of  the  American  union. 

The  state  and  the  public  library.     Melvil  Dewey  said  at  the  second 

international  library  conference,  held  in  London  in  July  1897: 

The  state,  whatever  it  may  or  may  not  do,  should  recognize  the 
library  as  being  as  essential  to  public  welfare  as  is  the  school,  and  it 
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should  give  it  as  careful  protection  from  dangers  without  and  within 
as  it  gives  to  institutions  like  banks  and  insurance  companies.  The 
state  should  protect  the  library  against  unjust  laws,  improper  inter- 
ference, or  pernicious  influence  of  any  kind  from  without.  It  should 
guard  it  also  against  misconduct,  incapacity  or  neglect  on  the  part 
of  its  trustees,  officers  or  employees.  Besides  the  direct  appropria- 
tions for  its  support,  it  should  grant  the  most  liberal  powers  for 
holding  property  given  by  individuals  for  the  public  benefit,  and 
above  all,  should  grant  entire  exemption  from  taxation.  To  tax 
a  free  public  library  for  doing  its  beneficent  work  is  theorizing  gone 
mad.  .  .  The  example  first  set  by  my  own  state  (New  York) 
in  the  statute  which  I  had  the  honor  of  drawing  ought  to  be  fol- 
lowed universally.  We  created  a  public  libraries  department,  to 
devote  its  entire  attention  to  advancing  the  best  interests  of  public 
libraries.  .  .  We  help  to  establish  new  libraries,  reorganize  old 
ones,  revise  methods,  select  books,  lend  single  books  or  entire 
libraries,  grant  books  or  money  up  to  $200  yearly  to  any  library 
raising  an  equal  sum  from  local  sources,  and,  by  means  of  corres- 
pondence, personal  inspection,  and  steady  work  in  a  dozen  direc- 
tions, help  every  community  to  get  the  greatest  practical  good  from 
the  labor  and  money  given  to  its  free  library.  We  have  now  about 
500  traveling  libraries  moving  about  in  all  parts  of  the  state.  The 
public  library  is  rapidly  becoming  universal. 

It  is  almost  within  our  memory  that  we  have  come  to  substantial 
agreement  that  the  state  owes  an  elementary  education  to  every  boy 
and  girl  born  within  its  limits,  not  alone  as  a  right  to  the  child,  but 
as  a  matter  of  safety  and  practical  wisdom  on  the  part  of  the  state, 
and  this  broader  conception  is  followed  closely  by  a  second  and 
broader  one,  that  every  boy  and  girl  is  entitled  not  only  to  an  ele- 
mentary education  but  to  something  higher.  I  have  met  no  com- 
petent student  of  this  subject  who  dares  deny  that  hereafter  the  state 
must  recognize  that  education  is  not  alone  for  the  young,  for 
limited  courses,  in  schools  which  take  all  the  time  of  their  pupils, 
but  must  regard  adults  as  well;  and  not  alone  for  short  courses,  but 
all  through  life — not  in  our  recognized  teaching  institutions  alone, 
but  in  that  study  outside  of  office  or  working  hours  that  may  be 
carried  on  at  home.  I  may  sum  it  up  in  the  one  sentence:  Higher 
education,  for  adults  at  home,  through  life.  In  this  home  education, 
which  must  hereafter  be  recognized  side  by  side  with  school  educa- 
tion, the  library  is  the  great  central  agent  round  which  study  clubs, 
reading  circles,  extension  teaching,  museums,  and  the  other  allied 
agencies  must  cluster. 

The  following  brief  synopsis  of  the  library  work  of  the  University 
of  the  State  of  New  York  was  prepared  by  W.  R.  Eastman.  Refer- 
ences are  to  sections  of  University  law,  1892,  ch.  378. 


Diagram  i  showing  volumes  and  circulation  of  tree  lending  libraries  under  state 
supervision  and  of  those  not  under  state  supervision,  1893-98.  [From  Extension 
bulletin  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York,  no.  27,  p.  19] 
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Diagram  2  showing  the  volumes  and  circulation  of  free  lending  libraries  in  the 
borough  of  Manhattan  in  New  York  city  1893-98  compared  with  the  population  in 
1892.  [From  Extension  bulletin  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York,  no.  27, 
P-54] 
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Diagram  3  showing  volumes  in  all  libraries  in  the  state ;  volumes  in  free  lending 
libraries  and  their  circulation  1893-98  compared  with  population  in  1892.  [From 
Extension  bulletin  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York  no.  27,  Jp.  56] 
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New  York  state  library:    second  law  reading  room.        Vista  looking  south 
through  eight  rooms 


New  York  state  library  stack:    traveling  libraries  and  pictures  packing  room 


New  York  state  library:   duplicate  department  office 


New  York  state  library:    duplicate  department  stack 
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1784  University  founded  'to  encourage  and  promote  higher  educa- 
tion.' Now  includes  938  institutions  and  510  affiliated  in- 
stitutions, a  total  of  1448 

:i844  Regents  of  the  University  made  trustees  of  state  library  ex 
officio 

1889     State  library  made  an  integral  part  of  the  University 

Libraries  defined  by  statute  as  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion 
Library  examinations  instituted  as  part  of  regents   system 
.1891     Home  education  (University  extension)  department  organ- 
ized and  traveling  libraries  sent  to  extension  centers. 
First  library  chartered  by  the  University 
Degree  bachelor  of  library  science  (B.L.S.)  first  given 

1892     Library  law,  §  35-51  of  University  law,  passed 
Public  libraries  division  organized: 

1  To  ascertain  conditions  and  needs  of  New  York  libra- 

ries [§  25,  §  41}: 
by  correspondence 
"    official  visitation 
"    annual  reports 

2  To  increase  efficiency 

by  advice  and  instruction    [§   14,  §  48]    through 

office  consultation,  letters  and  circulars 
by  fixing  proper  library  standards 
inspection 
expert  service 

assisting  in  planning  library  buildings 
lists  of  best  books 

training  librarians  and  assistants  in  the  Library 
school 
To  promote  organization  or  improvement  of  public  li- 
braries [§  36-46] : 

by  charter,  admission  or  registry 
"    supervision  of  transfers  of  books,  buildings  and 
other  property  (School  law,  title  13,  §  5) 
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4  To  distribute  state  grants  [§  19,  §  48,  §  50] : 
of  public  money  and  supervise  its  expenditure: 

by  approval  of  books  bought 

"    special  allowances 
of  books  and  public  documents: 
by  duplicate  department 

"    exchange 

5  To  approve  the  character  of  circulation  as  a  basis  for 

local  aid  to  libraries,  §  37;  e.  g.  in  New  York  city 
where  over  $200,000  was  granted  in  1898 

6  To   lend   books    [§  14,    §  19,    §  47,    §  48],   traveling 

libraries : 

to  communities 
"    public  libraries 
"    extension  centers  and  study  clubs 

7  To  stimulate  interest  [§  14] : 

by  public  addresses  and  discussions 
'  cooperation  with  library  and  educational  asso- 
ciations; i.  e.  American  library  association. 
New  York  library  association,  New  York 
library  club,  State  federation  of  women's 
clubs,  library  committee,  National  educa- 
tional association,  library  department,  Uni- 
versity convocation 

by  publishing  reports,  circulars,  bulletins,  etc. 

New  York  state  library.  This  library  is  one  of  the  most  conven- 
ient and  attractive  places  in  the  world  for  original  research  and  quiet 
study.  In  the  summer  of  1899  the  writer  spent  two  months  in  a 
northside  upper  room  of  the  fifth  story  suite  devoted  to  traveling 
libraries  and  traveling  pictures.  He  feels  bound  to  record  the  fact 
that  never  anywhere  in  the  United  States  or  in  any  European  library 
has  he  enjoyed  better  facilities  for  investigation,  including  good 
light  and  air,  or  a  more  beautiful  environment  of  art  and  nature. 
Books,  pictures,  diagrams,  reports  and  documents  of  every  desired 
kind  were  quickly  placed  before  him  and  were  left  entirely  at  his 
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service  as  long  as  they  were  needed.  He  thought,  by  way  of  con- 
trast, of  certain  European  libraries  where  it  takes  24  hours  to  get  a 
book  or  even  to  find  out  that  some  one  else  has  borrowed  it. 

It  is  the  united  testimony  of  several  university  men  that  they  have 
never  discovered  any  institution  equaling  the  library  of  the  state  of 
New  York  for  efficiency  of  administration  and  for  practical  con- 
venience or  timesaving.  One  of  the  most  industrious  and  scholarly 
journalists  in  Baltimore  (G.  W.  Bump,  of  the  Sun)  recently  said 
that  he  liked,  above  all  things,  to  spend  his  brief  vacation  in  quiet 
study  in  the  state  library  at  Albany.  From  some  of  the  upper  rooms 
of  this  people's  palace,  the  capitol — a  structure  costing  $27,000,000 — 
one  looks  out  on  the  Berkshire  hills,  the  Green  mountains  and  the 
scenery  of  the  Hudson.  Neither  the  library  nor  the  view  is  as  well 
known  by  students  as  it  deserves  t'o  be.  At  present  the  fifth  story 
contains  a  school  for  training  librarians,  and  sooner  or  later  the 
state  library  in  its  new  building  will  become  a  vast  seminary  of 
historic  and  social  economic  research,  as  well  as  of  practical  teaching 
and  educational  administration. 

Children's  use  of  a  state  library.  The  church  has  always  cared 
for  the  education  of  children,  though  not  always  in  the  most  intelli- 
gent manner.  The  state  however  owes  to  the  founder  of  the  church 
the  divine  example  of  suffering  little  children  to  come  into  the 
kingdom  of  higher  life  on  this  earth.  On  the  other  hand,  the  church 
is  now  learning  something  from  the  state  as  to  better  methods  of 
teaching  little  children  and  of  providing  them  with  wholesome 
literature. 

One  of  the  striking  features  of  the  New  York  state  library  is  the 
children's  room  on  the  fifth  floor  of  the  state  capitol  at  Albany,  ad- 
joining the  Library  school  study  room.  Near  the  school  "elevator" 
are  little  tables  at  which  gather  every  day,  even  in  the  summer 
season,  a  few  small  boys  and  girls,  reading  children's  books  of  his- 
tory, biography,  travel  and  adventure.  One  of  the  tables  is  covered 
with  children's  papers,  but,  though  the  very  best  and  latest,  they 
are  not  so  much  used  as  the  children's  books,  a  fact  showing  that  a 
higher  standard  of  juvenile  literature  has  been  reached  by  American 
publishers.     Great  care  is  taken  in  the  selection  of  these  modern 
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books  for  boys  and  girls.     A  published  list  of  one  of  the  traveling 

libraries  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York  would  serve  as 

a  suggestive  model  for  any  progressive  Sunday  school. 

Mr  Dewey  says:  "  The  last  years  of  this  century  are  often  spoken 
of  as  distinctively  the  age  of  the  children.  Never  before  were  so 
much  time,  study  and  money  spent  on  children,  their  care,  education 
and  amusement,  and  specially  their  books.  The  results  of  the 
scientific  study  of  children  by  psychologists  and  teachers  have 
steadily  increased  this  interest,  and  with  equal  step  has  grown  the 
appreciation  that  the  public  library  has  its  greatest  field  with  the 
youngest  readers.  Experience  shows  that  comparatively  few  adults 
acquire  the  habit  of  reading  good  books  to  any  great  extent.  The 
library  must  build  its  constituency  by  interesting  the  children  and 
supplying  them  in  the  period  of  adolescence,  when  habits  are  form- 
ing, with  the  best  to  be  had  in  print.  In  the  work  of  the  Library 
school  we  have  frequent  demand  for  students'  who  have  specialized 
on  reading  for  children.  The  more  progressive  libraries  throughout 
the  country  have  learned  within  a  few  years  the  wisdom  of  having 
special  rooms  for  children,  as  they  learned  years  ago  the  necessity 
of  the  greatest  care  in  the  selection  of  juvenile  books.  The  Library 
school  felt  strongly  the  need  of  a  children's  room  where  its  students 
could  have  actual  practice  on  these  vital  problems  during  their 
course."     [Director's  report,  N.  Y.  state  library,  1898,  p.  43-44] 

While  the  need  of  a  good  public  library,  with  a  first  class  juvenile 

department,  is  undoubtedly  felt  at  Albany,  as  elsewhere,  nevertheless 

the  principle  of  admitting  children  to  a  state  library,  as  is  now  done 

even  in  the  library  of  congress,  is  undoubtedly  correct.     Mr  Dewey 

says  the  establishment  of  this  principle  at  Albany  "  has  met  with 

more  commendation  than  almost  any  other  step  ever  taken  by  the 

state  library."     The  principle  was  recognized  in  some  measure  under 

Dr  Henry  Augustus  Homes's1  benevolent  administration,  but  the 

conservative  rules  of  a  former  generation  are  illustrated  by  the  story 

of  a  graduate  of  the  Albany  high  school  who  was  not  allowed  to 

read  in  the  state  library  because  he  was  the  youngest  boy  in  his  class. 

[Director's  report,  New  York  state  library,   1897,  p.  30]     Every 

state  library  and  the  library  of  congress  ought  literally  to  be  a 

seminarium  or  nursery  of  the  nation. 

1  For  a  biographic  sketch  of  Henry  Augustus  Homes,  by  George  W.  Kirchwey,   see 
Library  journal  March- April,  1888. 
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The  small  boys  of  Albany  who  are  now  allowed  to  read  well- 
chosen  juvenile  books  on  the  state  library  premises,  are  uncon- 
sciously taught  to  become  patriotic  and  intelligent  citizens,  apprecia- 
tive of  their  high  educational  privileges.  One  August  day,  1899,  an 
Albany  youngster  was  asked  in  the  state  library  elevator  if  he  had 
been  reading  "  fairy  stories  "P1  "  No,"  he  indignantly  replied;  "  I've 
been  reading  about  Abraham  Lincoln."  Miss  Tarbell,  author  of 
the  new  life  of  Lincoln  in  McClure's  magazine,  ought  to  feel  com- 
plimented and  encouraged  by  her  young  countryman.  Another  boy 
said  he  had  been  reading  the  life  of  Benjamin  Franklin. 

At  Albany  "  the  library  is  recognized  as  the  corner-stone  of 
educational  work  outside  the  regular  teaching  institutions,  as  the 
most  important  factor  of  the  five  great  elements  of  home  education; 
libraries,  museums,  extension  teaching,  clubs  and  official  tests  and 
credentials;  and  as  the  needed  center  round  which  all  these  interests 
should  naturally  group  themselves  in  each  community." 

When  small  boys  ascend  to  the  fifth  story  of  the  state  capitol  to 
read  in  summer  vacation  the  life  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  or  of  Ben- 
jamin Franklin  there  is  hope,  not  only  for  the  republic,  but  for  the 
cause  of  popular  education.  He  is  actually  enrolled  as  a  juvenile 
reader  in  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York,  the  most  com- 
prehensive academic  corporation  in  America.  This  University  is  a 
unique  institution  and  embraces  133  academies,  541  high  schools; 
629  organizations  for  home  education;  34  colleges  and  universities  of 
liberal  arts;  and  73  professional  and  technical  schools. 

Books  for  the  blind.  One  of  the  most  modern  and  humane  move- 
ments is  that  for  the  benefit  of  the  blind.  A  little  circular,  issued  on 
this  subject  by  the  state  library  at  Albany,  says:  "  Our  aim  is  to 
exfend  the  work  till  it  reaches  every  blind  person  in  the  state  (about 
5000  by  the  census  of  1890),  who  can  read  or  will  learn  to  read  type 
for  the  blind,  unless  already  served  by  the  two  or  three  libraries  for 
the  blind  in  Greater  New  York." 

1  This  implies  no  lack  of  historical  appreciation  of  fairy  stories,  which  a  little  girl  con- 
fessed she  had  been  reading.  Indeed  the  New  York  state  library  published  an  excellent 
annotated  bibliography  of  fairy  stories,  by  Frances  Jenkins  Olcott,  June,  1898. 
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Chapter  6 
PUBLIC   LIBRARY   MOVEMENT   IN   MASSACHUSETTS 

BY  SYLVESTER  BAXTER 
Reprinted  by  permission  from  American  monthly  -Review  of  Reviews,  September  1899 

The  free  public  library  movement  in  the  commonwealth  of  Massa- 
chusetts, where  the  idea  found  its  birth,  now  stands  very  near  com- 
pletion so  far  as  its  universal  extension  is  concerned.  There  are 
now  only  seven  towns  in  the  state  that  are  without  free  library  privi- 
leges, and  these  comprise  less  than  one  half  of  1$  of  the  population. 
A  remarkable  work  toward  this  end  has  been  accomplished  by  the 
Massachusetts  free  public  library  commission,  Since  one  important 
object  for  which  the  commission  was  established  is  so  well  nigh 
finished,  that  board  has  found  the  approaching  close  of  the  century 
an  appropriate  time  to  take  note  of  the  progress  made.  It  has  there- 
fore issued  its  ninth  report  in  the  shape  of  a  handsome  volume  which 
must  be  ranked  among  the  most  notable  of  recent  contributions  to 
educational  literature,  the  work  being  devoted  to  a  sketch  of  all  the 
free  public  libraries  in  the  state,  with  accurate  and  authoritative  state- 
ments of  their  history  and  circumstances,  and  illustrations  of  the 
principal  library  buildings.  These  statements  give  in  detail  the 
origin  and  growth  of  each  library  and  the  different  methods  em- 
ployed to  render  the  libraries  attractive  and  useful. 

The  story  that  this  work  tells  is  a  wonderful  record  of  civilized 
advancement,  educational  progress,  public  spirit,  and  private  bene- 
ficence. The  movement  set  on  foot  in  Massachusetts  has  spread 
over  the  world,  carrying  with  it  everywhere  untold  potencies  of  en- 
lightenment. The  public  library  is  the  capstone  of  the  educational 
fabric  of  a  community.  It  is  the  universal  schoolhouse  where  "all 
are  free  to  attend  through  life;  where  each  finds  the  knowledge  that 
makes  of  learning  a  pleasure.  And  the  knowledge  that  thus  is 
freely  sought  is  the  knowledge  that  truly  teaches. 

So  far  as  the  name  goes  there  have  been  "  public  libraries  "  in 
Massachusetts  almost  from  the  founding  of  the  colony.  There  was 
one  in  Boston,  founded  by  a  legacy  of  books  and  money  from  a 
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merchant  tailor,  reputedly  an  eccentric  person,  Capt.  Robert  Keayne, 
and  as  early  as  1658,  when  the  new  markethouse  was  built,  a  room 
was  assigned  to  it  in  the  structure.  But  it  was  not  until  the  19th 
century  had  almost  half  run  its  course,  in  the  year  1848,  that  Boston 
was  legally  empowered  to  establish  and  maintain  a  public  library. 
Various  gifts  of  books  and  money  at  once  began  to  come  in  for  the 
purpose,  but  the  library  was  not  formally  established  until  1852. 
The  ancient  collection  had  long  since  disappeared,  presumably  con- 
sumed in  the  markethouse  fire  of  1847.  The  present  collection, 
which  now  amounts  to  over  700,000  volumes,  had  for  its  nucleus  a 
gift  of  about  50  volumes  from  the  city  of  Paris  in  1843  through  the 
efforts  »of  an  enthusiastic  Frenchman  named  Vattemare,  who  pro- 
posed to  build  up  libraries  through  the  world  by  a  system  of  inter- 
national exchanges. 

With  the  Boston  library,  now  the  most  thoroughly  organized  and 
the  foremost  free  public  library  in  the  world,  the  great  modern  move- 
ment had  its  beginning.  Special  enactment  had  enabled  Boston  to 
found  its  library,  but  a  general  law  soon  gave  to  all  cities  and  towns 
in  Massachusetts  the  same  privilege.  It  was  rapidly  taken  advant- 
age of.  In  1890,  when  the  free  public  library  commission  was  es- 
tablished, there  were  248  municipalities  out  of  the  341  in  the  com- 
monwealth that  enjoyed  such  privileges.  Until  within  a  few  years 
of  that  date  there  had  been  some  curious  exceptions.  The  rich  and 
enlightened  old  city  of  Salem,  for  instance,  did  not  open  its  public 
library  until  1889 — a  defect  largely  to  be  accounted  for  in  the  partial 
compensation  existing  in  the  great  institutional  and  scientific  collec- 
tions of  the  place,  the  library  of  the  famous  Essex  institute,  for  in- 
stance, containing  over  73,000  bound  volumes  and  161,000  pam- 
phlets. 

The  103  towns  which  were  without  public  libraries  in  1890  had 
only  131,102  inhabitants  by  the  census  of  that  year — less  than  6$  of 
the  total  population  of  the  state.  They  were  nearly  all  sparsely 
peopled  and  poor,  and  one  of  the  main  objects  in  establishing  the 
library  commission  was  for  the  benefit  of  these  communities,  for  any 
town  that  accepted  the  provisions  of  the  act  was  to  be  straightway 
supplied  by  the  commission  with  $100  worth  of  books  to  aid  in  be- 
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ginning  a  free  public  library.  In  consequence  96  towns  have  taken 
advantage  of  this  law  in  the  past  nine  years,  and  it  would  not  be 
surprising  if  the  beginning  of  the  20th  century  saw  a  public  library 
in  every  town. 

In  the  free  libraries  of  Massachusetts  there  are  now  3,750,000 
volumes,  with  an  annual  circulation  of  7,666,666,  or  over  3  volumes 
to  every  inhabitant.  The  amount  given  for  libraries  and  library 
buildings  in  Massachusetts  in  the  shape  of  gifts  and  bequests  reaches 
in  money  alone  to  nearly  $8,000,000 !  The  value  of  gifts  in  the  way 
of  books,  furniture,  pictures,  sculpture,  etc.  would  add  enormously 
to  this  amount.  Since  the  first  report  of  the  library  commission  in 
January,  1891,  40  towns  have  been  adorned  with  new  library  build- 
ings costing  $1,388,000.  These  have  mostly  been  gifts,  generally 
from  individuals,  and  their  cost  has  not  unfavorably  affected  the  tax- 
rate.  Gifts  and  bequests  to  9  other  towns,  amounting  to  at  least 
$400,000,  will  eventually  be  expended  for  such  buildings.  In  5. 
other  towns  new  public  buildings  for  various  uses,  including  free 
library  accommodations,  have  been  built  by  the  municipalities  or 
given  by  private  beneficence.  In  the  past  year  bequests  and  gifts 
for  public  library  purposes  have  amounted  to  more  than  $200,000. 
Certain  townships  are  so  large  in  area  and  are  so  made  up  of  widely 
separate  villages  that  a  central  library  would  not  accommodate  the 
public  demand.  Barnstable  has  therefore  6  independent  free  li- 
braries and  Sutton  has  5.  Williamstown  and  the  city  of  Northamp- 
ton have  3  each  and  each  of  14  others  have  2.  The  city  of  Everett 
has  2  fine  public  library  buildings  erected  by  bequests  and  gifts  in 
separate  sections  of  the  place.  Boston  has  10  branch  libraries  and 
17  stations — 11  of  the  latter  with  deposits  of  books  from  the  central 
library,  while  5  are  reading  rooms  and  1  is  for  delivery  only. 

There  are  in  Massachusetts  269  municipalities  which  fully  own 
and  control  their  public  libraries.  There  are  also  35  municipalities 
in  which  the  city  or  town  has  some  representation  in  the  manage- 
ment. In  Maiden,  for  instance,  the  mayor,  the  chairman  of  the 
aldermen,  and  the  president  of  the  common  council  are  ex  officio 
members  of  the  board  of  trustees,  which  otherwise  is  a  self-perpetu- 
ating body,  new  members  being  chosen  by  the  entire  board  whenever 
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Dedham   (Mass.)  public  library 
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Amherst   (Mass.)    town  hall   and  public   library 


Springfield   (Mass.)   city  library   association        Science  building 


Science  building:   geography  and  geology  exhibit 


Springfield   (Mass.)   city  library  association        Art  institute 


Art   institute:   Horace   Smith   hall   of  sculpture 


Scoville  memorial  library,  Salisbury  (Conn.) 


Taylor  free  library,  Milford  (Conn.) 
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■vacancies  occur.  In  26  other  cases  the  municipality  appropriates 
money  toward  the  support  of  the  library,  but  has  no  voice  in  its 
management.  In  the  city  of  Gloucester  and  in  13  towns  there  are 
free  libraries  which  have  no  connection  with  the  municipality. 
There  are  2  towns  which  have  no  public  libraries  within  their  limits, 
but  their  inhabitants  have  the  free  use  of  public  libraries  in  adjacent 
municipalities.  Of  the  7  towns  without  any  free  library  privileges 
there  is  only  1,  Dracut,  which  does  not  show  a  loss  of  population  in 
the  past  10  years,  and  the  total  number  of  inhabitants  is  somewhat 
less  than  11,000. 

It  is  notable  that  with  the  growth  of  public  libraries  the  total  num- 
ber of  libraries  in  Massachusetts  declined  in  the  course  of  the  decade 
between  1885  and  1895.  The  number  of  secular  and  religious — in- 
cluding Sunday-school — libraries  in  the  latter  year  was  2028, 
against  2371  in  the  former.  In  1895  there  were  only  44  private 
circulating  libraries,  against  117  in  1885.  In  all  classes  of  libraries, 
both  secular  and  religious,  there  were  in  1895  7,367,764  volumes, 
valued  at  $9,873,700,  with  a  circulation  for  home  use  amounting  to 
8,461,276  volumes. 

The  utility  of  the  public  libraries  in  Massachusetts  is  materially 
enhanced  by  the  work  of  various  voluntary  agencies.  The  Woman's 
educational  association  of  Boston,  for  instance,  maintains  25  travel- 
ing libraries  with  a  total  of  718  volumes.  Their  circulation 
amounted  to  1903  volumes  in  1898,  and  25  towns  received  the  benefit 
of  these  libraries  during  the  year.  Widespread  enjoyment  and 
edification  resulted  from  the  circulation  of  special  collections  of 
works  about  Venice  and  Florence,  supplemented  by  collections  of 
photographs  and  also  collections  of  views  of  London,  of  portraits  of 
authors,  of  photographs  of  works  of  Italian  art,  and  pictures  of  birds 
and  animals.  Other  collections  to  be  circulated  represent  a  trip 
across  the  continent,  views  of  Hawaii,  Japan,  the  Cuban  war,  etc. 
Three  members  of  the  association  have  visited  various  of  the  smaller 
public  libraries  and  reported  upon  their  condition  with  valuable  re- 
sults. A  member  of  the  library  commission  has  made  similar  visits, 
and  the  commission  remarks  that  a  visitation  upon  a  more  extended 
scale  would  serve,  in  a  way,  a  somewhat  difficult  purpose — that  of 
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keeping  the  very  small  libraries  in  touch  with  the  spirit  and  methods 
of  library  work  in  the  larger  centers. 

Another  association,  the  Library  art  club,  has  been  formed  to 
obtain  and  exhibit  photographs  of  other  works  of  art.  Libraries, 
art  or  reading  clubs,  village  improvement  societies,  and  similar 
organizations  in  New  England  form  its  membership.  Besides  the 
works  owned  by  the  club,  it  secures  for  exhibition  the  loan  of  valu- 
able collections.  A  very  efficient  agency  in  promoting  the  increased 
utility  of  public  libraries  is  the  Massachusetts  library  club,  com- 
posed of  librarians  and  others  interested  in  library  administration. 

The  sketches  of  the  free  public  libraries  of  Massachusetts  that 
form  the  body  of  this  volume  make  remarkably  interesting  and  in- 
structive reading;  while  the  accompanying  halftone  illustrations  of 
library  buildings,  nearly  150  in  number,  represent  an  extraordinary 
amount  of  monumental  architecture — a  showing  not  to  be  paralleled 
in  any  other  part  of  the  world  as  an  example  of  what  the  public  spirit 
of  communities  and  of  beneficent  individuals  has  done  for  the  ade- 
quate and  appropriate  housing  of  great  instrumentalities  for  the 
education  and  enlightenment  of  the  public.  Many  of  these  struc- 
tures are  strikingly  artistic  in  design — including  numerous  simple 
and  modest  buildings  as  well  as  a  surprising  number  of  costly  and 
even  palatial  edifices — imparting  enduring  lessons  in  artistic  taste. 
They  are  eloquent  witnesses  to  one  of  the  most  enlightened  aspects 
of  our  civilization. 

Beneath  these  beautiful  illustrations  one  finds  significant  inscrip- 
tions:  "  Soldiers  memorial  built  by  the  town."     "  Gift  of 

built  partly  by  subscription."  "  Built  by  the  town."  "  Gift  of  citi- 
zens."    "  Bequest  of ."     "  Memorial  of by  his 

mother."     "  Memorial  to by  his  daughter."     "  Built  by 

the  city."  "  Gift  of and  other  citizens."  There  is  an  ex- 
traordinary number  of  memorials  among  these  buildings — noble 
monuments  erected  by  parents  in  memory  of  children,  by  children  in 
the  memory  of  parents,  by  communities  in  memory  of  sons  who 
died  for  their  country.  So  throughout  the  ages  every  noble  senti- 
ment, every  exalted  thought,  every  lofty  aspiration,  every  word  and 
deed  contributed  to  the  advancement  of  humanity  as  the  result  of  the 
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lessons  imparted  by  the  learning  made  available  in  these  precincts, 
are  granted  answers  to  the  prayers  for  departed  loved  ones  embodied 
in  works  thus  wrought. 

Many  of  these  public  libraries  are  based  upon  the  old  social  li- 
braries that  testified  to  the  love  of  reading  in  cultivated  communities 
long  before  democratic  principles  were  applied  along  the  lines  that 
made  the  free  access  to  literature  a  universal  privilege.  Not  a  few 
of  these  social  libraries  were  founded  in  the  eighteenth  century,  when 
the  growth  of  wealth  and  leisure  carried  the  thoughts  and  tastes  of 
many  beyond  the  sordid  grooves  of  toilsome  existence.  Shares 
were  commonly  sold  at  a  low  figure,  and  for  the  purchase  of  new 
books  small  assessments  were  annually  made. .  A  curious  regulation 
of  the  social  library  in  Ashburnham  exacted  a  penalty  of  a  penny 
for  every  shilling  in  the  value  of  a  volume  for  each  drop  of  candle 
grease  falling  upon  it  while  in  a  borrower's  possession — an  illuminat- 
ing bit  of  local  history. 

In  nearly  every  Massachusetts  town  it  has  become  an  unwritten 
law  to  refund  the  annual  dog  tax  and  devote  it  to  the  support  of  the 
public  library.  The  growth  of  a  library  is  largely  provided  for  from 
this  source,  so  the  more  bark  the  more  book. 

The  story  of  the  six  libraries  of  Barnstable  is  worth  relating.  The 
main  library  is  called  the  Sturgis  library  from  the  prominent  Boston 
merchant  who  founded  and  endowed  it.  This  is  free  to  all  inhabit- 
ants of  the  town,  but  from  outside  the  village  where  it  is  located  it 
is  not  easily  accessible,  the  several  other  villages  lying  at  consider- 
able distances.  So  five  of  these  villages  have  independent  libraries 
managed  by  boards  of  trustees  and  free  to  all  local  residents.  They 
are  supported  entirely  by  contributions  and  the  proceeds  of  enter- 
tainments. Through  three  of  these  the  extensive  collection  of  the 
Sturgis  library  is  made  more  widely  available;  one  is  furnished  with 
25  volumes  at  a  time  from  that  institution  for  circulation  upon  pay- 
ment of  transportation  cost,  and  these  may  be  kept  for  six  weeks. 
To  the  two  other  libraries  a  supply  of  books  is  fortnightly  sent  for 
distribution. 

The  free  library  in  the  little  hill  town  of  Buckland  in  western 
Massachusetts,  has  a  unique  character  as  representing  a  survival  of 
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the  primitive  New  England  principle  that  once  made  the  parish  the 
town.  By  the  public  spirit  and  self-sacrifice  of  the  congregational 
minister,  the  Rev.  Alpheus  C.  Hodges,  the  Sunday  school  library 
was  expanded  into  an  institution  free  to  the  entire  town.  To  this 
end  the  minister  gave  a  large  part  of  his  own  collection  and  paid 
half  the  expense  for  erecting  a  tasteful  brick  building  that  cost  $2500. 
The  town  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  library,  the  church  retaining 
the  sole  management,  and  its  founder  holds  that  the  controlling  of 
public  libraries  by  an  intelligent  religious  sentiment  will  do  much  to 
increase  their  efficiency  in  the  molding  of  character. 

A  typical  example  of  what  the  public-spirited  application  of  in- 
dividual wealth  can  do  for  a  community  is  that  of  the  magnificent 
Nevins  memorial  in  Methuen,  surrounded  by  about  three  and  a  half 
acres  of  ground  and  established  and  endowed  by  a  wealthy  family 
resident  in  the  town.  Another  is  that  of  the  Woburn  public  li- 
brary,, founded  in  1855  by  a  modest  gift  from  a  prominent  citizen, 
the  Hon.  Jonathan  Bowers  Winn,  and  endowed  more  than  20  years 
later  by  a  magnificent  bequest  of  $227,000  from  the  son  of  the 
founder.  The  beautiful  memorial  building  is  the  first  in  the  cele- 
brated series  of  public  libraries  designed  by  the  great  architect 
Richardson.  A  masterpiece  of  Richardson's  and  his  last  library  is 
the  Converse  memorial  in  Maiden,  erected  for  the  public  library  at  a 
great  cost  by  the  Hon.  Elisha  S.  Converse  and  his  wife  in  memory 
of  their  son.  Even  to  enumerate  the  instances  of  which  the  fore- 
going are  representative  would  not  here  be  practicable,  for  in  a 
"  Roll  of  honor  "  included  in  this  work  the  list  of  givers  of  free 
public  library  buildings  in  Massachusetts  stands  for  121  different 
edifices. 

Among  the  minor  benefactions  that  are  recorded  by  hundreds  in 
this  book,  that  of  the  Hon.  George  Bancroft  to  the  Lancaster  public 
library  is  a  charming  instance  of  the  return  of  bread  cast  upon  the 
waters.  In  commemoration  of  a  kindness  received  in  his  boyhood 
from  Capt.  Samuel  Ward,  of  Lancaster,  the  eminent  historian  gave 
$1000  in  trust  to  the  town,  the  income  to  be  expended  annually  "  for 
the  purchase  of  books  in  the  department  of  history,  leaving  the  word 
to  be  interpreted  in  the  very  largest  sense." 
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In  the  record  of  the  Franklin  public  library  there  is  a  notable  in- 
cident incorporated.  When  Benjamin  Franklin,  in  1785,  then  being 
minister  to  France,  learned  that  a  new  town  in  his  native  state  had 
heen  named  in  his  honor,  it  was  with  an  intimation  from  a  nephew 
that  the  gift  of  a  bell  would  be  very  acceptable  for  the  new  meeting- 
house. In  a  characteristic  letter  to  a  friend  in  England,  asking  him 
to  select  and  forward  a  library  that  might  cost  $125,  he  said:  "A 
new  town  in  the  state  of  Massachusetts  having  done  me  the  honor 
of  naming  itself  after  me,  and  proposing  to  build  a  steeple  to  their 
meetinghouse  if  I  would  give  them  a  bell,  I  have  advised  the  sparing 
themselves  the  expense  of  a  steeple  for  the  present,  and  that  they 
would  accept  of  books  instead  of  a  bell,  sense  being  preferable  to 
sound."  About  90  of  the  116  volumes  that  formed  this  collection 
are  now  in  the  Franklin  library. 

Chapter  7 

LOCAL  TYPES  OF  NEW  ENGLAND  TOWN  LIBRARIES 

Amherst,  Mass.  In  this  local  study  of  a  few  select  library  types  in 
New  England  the  writer  proposes  to  begin  with  his  own  summer 
environment  and  a  western  Massachusetts  town,  where  many  years 
ago  he  lent  a  hand  in  planting  a  neighborhood  library  in  a  country 
store.  While  he  was  a  student  in  Amherst  college,  a  parish  festival 
was  held  in  East  Amherst  and  he  was  intrusted  by  the  manager 
(since  then  a  Massachusetts  representative  and  the  historian  of  Pel- 
ham)  Charles  O.  Parmenter,  with  the  financial  proceeds,  $100,  with 
which  to  buy  in  New  York  city  suitable  books  for  a  neighborhood 
library.  This  was  done  at  marvelously  low  prices  in  a  secondhand 
bookstore  near  Jefferson  market.  Waverly  novels  and  other 
English  and  American  classics  were  selected  with  great  care  and 
deliberation  and  brought  home  to  Amherst  in  a  big  trunk.  The 
literary  spoil  of  the  metropolis  served  the  little  neighborhood  toler- 
ably well  for  a  few  years  and  ultimately  became  the  historic  founda- 
tion of  the  Amherst  public  library.  In  1874  the  Amherst  library  as- 
sociation was  organized  in  the  village,  or  the  center  of  the  town,  and 
the  East  street  library  "  was  turned  in  to  form  the  basis  of  the  collec- 
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tion  "  [W.  I.  Fletcher  in  ninth  report  of  Massachusetts  free  library 
commission  1899,  Amherst,  p.  14-16].  The  town  has  made  annual 
appropriations  for  the  support  of  this  growing  collection  and,  since 
1890,  has  allowed  it  to  be  housed  in  the  new  town  hall. 

W.  I.  Fletcher,  librarian  of  Amherst  college  and  the  president  of 
the  Amherst  library  association,  says : 

In  the  matter  of  free  library  facilities  Amherst  is,  in  proportion  to 
population  (4785),  easily  first  among  towns  in  Massachusetts  or  in 
the  United  States.  Amherst  college  opens  its  excellent  library  of 
nearly  70,000  volumes  for  free  use  as  a  reference  library  to  the  people 
of  the  town,  and  its  books  may  be  borrowed  by  any  person  engaged 
in  serious  study.  Its  well  stocked  reading  room  is  open.  13  hours 
daily.  The  library  of  the  state  college,  more  scientific  in  its  charac- 
ter, and  containing  19,000  volumes,  is  also  entirely  available  for 
reference.  Add  these  to  the  free  town  libraries  (Amherst  and  North 
Amherst)  of  over  10,000  volumes,  and  it  will  readily  be  believed  that 
nowhere  else  has  a  population  of  less  than  5000  the  free  use  of  books 
to  such  an  extent.  Best  of  all,  the  circulation  of  25,000  annually,  or 
over  five  books  for  every  inhabitant,  shows  that  the  people  of  the 
town  are  appreciative  of  their  privileges. 

The  town  of  Amherst  owes  much  to  the  public  spirit  of  the  li- 
brarian of  Amherst  college,  who  instituted  popular  lecture  courses 
in  the  town  hall,  and  also  to  Pres.  H.  H.  Goodell  of  the  State 
agricultural  college. 

Northampton  free  public  library.  Westward  from  Amherst  lies 
another  college  town,  which  for  its  nexus  of  libraries,  schools,  edu- 
cational and  philanthropic  institutions  is  very  remarkable.  The 
Clarke  public  library  is  the  historic  continuation  of  an  earlier  collec- 
tion of  books  gathered  by  the  Young  men's  institute,  organized  in 
1846  to  maintain  a  public  library  and  to  promote  public  instruction 
by  lectures.  Northampton  was  and  is  a  famous  center  of  popular 
education  in  the  Connecticut  valley,  and  the  writer  vividly  recalls 
tramping  seven  miles  out  and  back  over'  Hadley  meadows  from 
Amherst,  with  other  high  school  boys,  to  hear  certain  famous  lyceum 
speakers  in  the  old  town  hall,  near  the  present  public  library.  The 
books  of  the  Young  men's  institute,  of  which  the  late  Prof.  W.  D. 
Whitney  of  Yale  college  was  secretary,  were  kept  in  that  old  town 
house  from  1850  to  1873.  In  i860  the  town  began  to  tax  itself  for 
the  increase  of  that  little  library,  the  historic  nucleus  of  the  present 
library  collections  in  Northampton. 
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In  1868  ground  was  purchased  by  private  subscription  for  a  li- 
brary site  near  the  town  hall.  In  1869  John  Clarke  died  and  left  by 
his  will  "  $40,000  in  trust  to  the  town  of  Northampton,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  public  library  in  said  town,  for  the  erection  of  a  suitable  build- 
ing and  the  increase  and  maintenance  of  the  library  and  for  no  other 
purpose."  The  town  accepted  this  trust  and  for  a  time  set  apart  the 
entire  income  for  the  purchase  of  books.  The  trust  has  evidently 
been  well  managed,  for  it  now  amounts  to  $54,000  and  the  annual 
income  is  $3700.  The  building  itself  was  erected  in  1872-73  by  a 
happy  combination  of  private  and  public  means  very  characteristic 
of  a  New  England  town.  Individuals  subscribed  $25,000  and  the 
town  appropriated  an  equal  amount  for  a  memorial  hall  in  connec- 
tion with  a  public  library  building.  This  institution  therefore  serves 
a  large  patriotic  purpose:  it  contains  historic  tablets  in  honor  of 
soldiers  who  fell  in  public  service  from  the  time  of  the  Indian  wars 
soon  after  the  settlement  of  the  town;  and  it  contains  a  well  chosen 
public  library  and  a  reading  room,  with  both  of  which  the  writer 
is  well  acquainted. 

Forbes  library.  Northampton  is  singularly  fortunate  in  her  in- 
stitutional wealth;  her  Smith  charities,  Smith  college,  Clarke  insti- 
tute, Clarke  public  library  and  Forbes  library.  Judge  Charles  Ed- 
ward Forbes,  who  died  in  1881,  left  an  estate  of  over  $250,000  for 
the  free  library  which  now  bears  his  name.  Dr  Pliny  Earle, 
superintendent  of  the  Northampton  hospital,  left  to  his  city  in  1892, 
$50,000  for  current  library  expenses.  Both  funds  were  allowed  to 
accumulate  for  10  years.  The  present  fireproof  library  structure 
was  erected  on  high  ground,  opposite  Smith  college,  which  enjoys 
special  literary  advantages  from  this  proximity.  The  rear  of  the 
spacious  lot  of  three  and  one  half  acres,  on  which  the  Forbes  library 
stands,  commands  a  fine  view  of  the  Mt  Holyoke  range.  The  in- 
terior effects  of  the  library  are  also  fine  and  spacious.  The  entire 
lower  floor,  with  the  exception  of  the  trustees'  room,  is  practically 
one  large  room,  piers  supporting  the  upper  floors  and  walls. 

One  of  the  best  librarians  in  New  England,  Charles  A.  Cutter, 
who  for  24  years  had  charge  of  the  Boston  Atheneum,  organized 
and  still  directs  the  Forbes  library.     He  has  built  up  for  the  city  of 
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Northampton  a  magnificent  collection  of  works  of  literature,  art 
[see  also  chapter  on  "  Library  exhibitions  of  art "]  history  and 
science.  The  library  is  adapted  not  only  for  students,  but  for  the 
people.  The  writer  has  never  heard,  except  at  Amherst  college 
and  in  other  academic  circles,  of  such  a  liberal  public  policy  with 
reference  to  the  use  of  books  for  the  encouragement  of  higher 
education,  good  reading  and  home  culture.1  Any  borrower  may 
take  out  or  have  charged  at  any  one  time  six  volumes  pertaining 
to  his  chosen  subject  of  study,  and  sometimes  more  than  one  sub- 
ject is  allowed  to  the  same  person.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
the  borrower  can  have  only  one  novel  charged  on  his  account,  but 
that  novel  may  be  in  one,  two  or  three  volumes.  He  can  also  draw 
"  another  book  not  a  novel,  a  book  not  in  English  (one  in  each 
language  desired)."  This  premium  on  a  knowledge  of  tongues  and 
the  elastic  construction  of  the  rules  in  a  city  of  over  16,000  people, 
with  a  college  community  of  over  1000  girls  living  close  by  the 
library,  have  made  the  average  annual  circulation  of  books  as  high 
as  7.38  volumes  for  every  person.  Amherst,  that  double  college 
town  east  of  the  Connecticut,  boasts  an  annual  average  circulation 
t>f  over  five  books  for  every  inhabitant.  The  Forbes  library  num- 
bers over  53,000;  the  Clarke  library  31,000.  The  percentage  of 
fiction  circulated  by  the  Forbes  is  49;  by  the  Clarke  public  library 
60.  In  a  well  known  industrial  quarter  of  Northampton  called 
Florence,  the  percentage  of  fiction  circulated  by  the  Lilly  library 
is  as  high  as  88;  but  that  fact  is  not  at  all  discreditable  to  working 
men  and  women.  Why  should  they  not  read  interesting  books 
and  relieve  toil  by  works  of  the  imagination,  as  do  the  clergy  and 
men  of  science? 

North  Adams:  Houghton  memorial  library.  A  remarkable  com- 
bination of  individual  and  social  forces  is  seen  in  the  following  pro- 
cess of  institutional  development  in  North  Adams,  Mass.  The 
efforts  of  a  public-spirited  clergyman,  Rev.  T.  T.  Hunger,  first 
quickened  the  town  and  local  churches  to  a  desire  for  a  free  public 
library.     An  old  library  association  agreed  to  turn  over  its  stock 

1  George  W.  Cable's  "  Home  culture  clubs  "  originated  and  still  flourish  in  North- 
ampton!.    See  his  descriptive  article  in  the  Century  magazine,  August,  1888. 
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of  books  to  the  new  institution,  which  at  first  found  lodgment  in 
a  business  block.  Then  the  town  adopted  the  library  (1884)  and 
voted  $2500  to  maintain  it.  This  amount  was  afterwards  doubled. 
A  few  years  ago,  1892,  the  public  library,  requiring  more  room, 
was  moved  into  a  private  house.  Very  recently  a  large  and  elegant 
jmansion  was  presented  to  the  city  of  North  Adams  by  its  first 
mayor,  Hon.  Albert  C.  Houghton,  for  a  library  building  and  a 
memorial  of  his  brother,  the  late  A.  J.  Houghton  of  Boston.  This 
gift  was  followed  with  the  sum  of  $10,000  for  the  needed  changes 
to  suit  the  purposes  of  a  public  library.1  "  The  library  is  patronized 
by  the  children,  if  not  by  the  adults  of  North  Adams'  extremely 
miscellaneous  foreign  population/'  and  is  thus  performing  what  is 
now  recognized  as  a  legitimate  function  of  American  public  libraries 
and  public  schools  in  educating  and  nationalizing  the  descendants 
of  non-English-speaking  immigrants. 

Belchertown,  Mass.  In  a  little  farming  community  of  Belcher- 
town,  adjoining  Amherst  on  the  southeast,  is  the  Clapp  memorial 
library,  founded  by  a  bequest  of  $40,000  from  John  Francis  Clapp, 
for  the  benefit  of  his  native  town,  which  in  1895  had  a  population 
of  2 161.  It  is  a  charming  little  social  library,  suited  for  village 
lectures  and  entertainments.  A  memorial  window  at  the  south  end 
commemorates  the  founder  and  was  the  gift  of  his  three  brothers. 
New  England  and  the  United  States  are  being  honeycombed  with 
institutional  memorials  in  the  form  of  public  libraries  and  endowed 
schools.  They  are  at  once  an  honor  to  the  dead  and  a  fountain 
of  social  life  and  refreshment  to  the  present  generation. 

Springfield,  Mass.  The  city  library  of  Springfield  is  one  of  the 
best  institutional  and  educational  combinations  in  western  Massa- 
chusetts. Like  many  other  New  England  libraries,  that  at  Spring- 
field is  the  historic  outgrowth  of  individual  and  associate  effort  re- 
inforced by  public  aid  and  support. 

The  city  library  association  was  formed  in  1857.  Two  existing 
institutions,  the  Young  men's  literary  association  and  the  Young 

iThe  library  has  been  catalogued  by  Miss  Alice  Newman,  a  graduate  of  the  New- 
York  state  library  school,  compiler  of  the  "  Index  to  bibliographies,"  mentioned  in  the 
chapter  on  "  Educational  bibliographies." 
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men's  institute,  joined  forces  with  the  citizens'  movement  for  a 
public  library  and  contributed  their  small  libraries  towards  that 
larger  object.  In  1859  the  city  government  consented  to  provide 
two  small  rooms  in  the  city  hall  for  the  association  with  its  library 
and  museum,  but  not  till  1864  did  the  city  agree  to  tax  itself  for 
library  support.  From  1864  to  1870  the  average  yearly  appropria- 
tion was  $1600.  The  library  had  then  grown  to  17,000  and  at  least 
$45,000  had  been  contributed  to  its  funds  by  citizens.  The  asso- 
ciation was  reorganized  under  a  new  charter  "  establishing  and 
maintaining  a  library  for  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  and  the  pro- 
motion of  intellectual  improvement  in  the  city  of  Springfield." 
The  educational  purposes  of  a  public  library  could  not  have  been 
more  distinctly  declared.  Then  came  the  gift  of  ground  by  Hon. 
George  Bliss  for  a  library  site  with  a  personal  subscription  of 
$10,000.  A  handsome  building  was  completed  in  1871  at  a  cost 
of  $100,000,  leaving  a  debt  of  only  $25,000  for  a  thrifty  voluntary 
association,  which,  while  charging  only  $1  for  the  annual  subscrip- 
tion fee,  required  $50  of  permanent  members  who  wanted  the  right 
to  vote.  The  debt  was  paid  off  in  three  years.  The  library  now 
represented  $185,000  in  funds,  books,  land,  buildings  and  permanent 
investments  for  the  public  good.  It  was  therefore  easy  to  prevail 
on  the  city  government  to  increase  its  appropriations,  which  from 
1870  to  1885  averaged  $6000  a  year  for  the  library.  Besides  this 
the  association  had  an  annual  income  of  its  own,  amounting  to 
$2000,  from  subscription  fees  and  interest  bearing  funds. 

The  next  good  stroke  of  policy  was  the  increase  of  the  library 
endowment.  It  was  proposed  that  all  subscriptions  of  $5000  and 
upwards  be  separately  invested  as  memorial  funds  bearing  any 
name  designated  by  the  donor,  the  interest  to  be  used  for  buying 
books  in  some  specified  department  of  the  library.  In  this  way 
$30,000  was  quickly  secured.  Then  came  legacies  and  increased 
appropriations,  till  at  last  in  1885,  this  well  managed  subscription 
institution  became  a  free  public  library.  The  number  of  card  hold- 
ers or  registered  patrons  increased  within  a  year  from  1 100  to  over 
7000  and  the  circulation  of  books  from  41,000  to  154,000.  During 
the  year  1898  the  library  received  from  the  city,  including  the  dog 
tax,  the  sum  of  $26,624. 
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Such  in  brief  is  the  social  economic  history  of  the  development 
of  a  western  Massachusetts  public  library,  now  numbering  over 
100,000  volumes.  Beginning  like  nearly  all  New  England  towns 
as  a  simple  farming  community,  Springfield  is  now  a  rich,  pro- 
gressive and  highly  cultivated  city  with  a  population  of  over  50,000, 
a  valuation  of  over  $62,000,000,  an  art  institute,  a  natural  history 
museum,  first  rate  public  schools,  societies  and  study  clubs  with 
which  the  public  library  and  the  above  institutions  work  in  perfect 
harmony.  The  aim  of  all  is  the  development  of  higher  education 
among  young  people  and  the  formation  of  literary,  historical  and 
artistic  tastes  which  shall  endure  through  life. 

As  an  indication  of  the  high  esteem  in  which  the  city  library  of 
Springfield  is  held  by  "  a  master  of  those  who  know,"  it  may  be 
added  that  the  late  political  economist,  David  A.  Wells,  left  to  it 
by  will  one  third  of  his  residuary  estate  as  a  permanent  fund,  half 
of  the  income  to  be  used  in  buying  economic  works,  which  with 
his  own  private  library,  also  given  to  the  institution,  are  to  be 
known  as  the  "  David  A.  Wells  economic  library." 

Library  bulletins.  There  is  nothing  which  better  illustrates  the 
educational  character  and  social  activity  of  a  public  library  than  its 
published  bulletins  and  lists  of  good  reading,  suggested  by  timely 
current  topics  and  the  passing  of  great  men.  Among  such  home 
missionary  tracts  of  the  Springfield  library  are  noticeable  biblio- 
graphies of  books  and  magazine  articles  on  Gladstone  and  Bis- 
marck; briefly  annotated  lists  of  books  on  architecture  and  paint- 
ing; a  descriptive  list  of  casts  in  the  Horace  Smith  hall  of  sculpture; 
a  select  hand  list  of  books  about  flowers  and  plants  by  Miss  Steb- 
bins,  supervisor  of  elementary  science  in  the  public  schools.  For 
a  more  complete  list  of  bulletin  subjects  in  one  year,  see  annual 
report  of  city  library  association,  1897,  p.  10. 

Springfield  art  museum.  In  an  elaborate  general  account  of  the 
public  library,1  Dr  Rice,  the  venerable  librarian,  embodied  briefer 
sketches  of  the  art  institute  and  natural  history  museum,  institu- 
tions which  ought  to  be  associated  with  every  public  library. 
"  During  the  past  three  years  the  art  and  science  departments  of 

1  Ninth  report  of  the  free  public  library  commission  of  Massachusetts,  1899,  "  Spring- 
field,"  p.   340  46,  with  a  good  view  of  the  city  library. 
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the  association  have  sprung  into  new  life,  and  are  now  very  valuable 
adjuncts  to  the  educational  work  of  the  library.  Nothing-  has  con- 
tributed so  much  to  this  result  as  the  acquisition  of  the  George 
Walter  Vincent  Smith  collection,  consisting  of  paintings  in  oil  and 
water  colors,  bronzes,  arms  and  armor,  cloissonne  enamels,  jades, 
porcelains,  antique  wood  and  ivory  carvings,  Chinese  and  Japanese 
curios  of  rarest  pattern,  antique  furniture  and  costumes,  illuminated 
missals,  rich  stuffs,  embroideries  and  laces,  and  rare  bric-a-brac 
of  a  varied  nature,  to  the  collection  of  which  Mr  Smith,  aided  by 
a  natural  taste  for  art  and  unusual  opportunities  for  study  and  ob- 
servation among  the  art  centers  of  Europe,  has  devoted  over  30 
years  of  his  life.  This  valuable  collection  is  now  artistically  ar- 
ranged in  the  nine  galleries  on  the  second  floor  of  the  new  art 
building,  which  was  constructed  under  Mr  Smith's  personal  super- 
vision, with  funds  amounting  to  about  $100,000  contributed  by 
generous  citizens  of  Springfield.  The  building  was  opened  to  the 
public  April  16,  1895.  It  stands  on  high  ground,  immediately  ad- 
jacent to  the  library  building." 

The  art  museum  is  of  beautiful  architectural  design  and  is  filled 
with  very  choice  collections  which  are  visited  by  the  public  and 
by  connoisseurs  with  ever  increasing  delight.  A  detailed  account 
of  the  Springfield  art  museum,  with  interesting  architectural  details 
and  a  pen  portrait  of  George  Walter  Vincent  Smith  and  some  ac- 
count of  his  collections  by  Charles  G.  Whiting,  was  printed  in 
Springfield  by  Clark  W.  Bryan  &  Co.  in  1895.  In  this  same  pam- 
phlet are  two  short  essays  by  Mary  Medlicott,  one  on  the  "Art 
library,"  which  is  a  special  feature  of  the  art  museum;  the  other 
on  "  Book  marks,"  or  early  printers'  marks,  used  as  decorations  in 
some  of  the  windows.  There  is  also  an  account  of  the  "  Museum 
of  natural  history,"  by  William  Orr  jr,  who  rightly  foretold  that 
it  was  "  destined  to  be  the  rallying  place  for  the  individuals  and 
societies  interested  in  scientific  matters."  An  illustrated  article  on 
the  "  Springfield  art  museum  "  appeared  in  Harper's  weekly,  August 
I7>  1895. 

•  Museum  of  natural  history.     Springfield  had  no  sooner  acquired 
Tier  art  institute  than  Dr  Rice  began  to  urge  his  library  association 
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to  provide  a  special  building  for  the  science  museum.  In  his  gen- 
eral historical  sketch  already  quoted,  he  said,  "  The  growth  of  the 
science  and  natural  history  departments  has  been  so  rapid  in  the 
past  two  years  that  the  present  quarters  in  the  art  museum  are 
already  outgrown,  and  again  the  public-spirited  citizens  of  Spring- 
field  have  come  to  its  aid  in  a  subscription  of  $25,000  for  the  erec- 
tion of  a  building  especially  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  the  science 
department." 

This  natural  history  museum  is  now  completed  and  contains 
botanic,  geographic  and  industrial  exhibits,  which  attract  repre- 
sentatives of  capital  and  labor  as  well  as  classes  of  well  trained 
pupils  from  the  public  schools.  Geographic  and  geologic  ex- 
hibitions are  held  here  just  as  art  exhibitions  are  held  in  the  lecture 
rooms  of  the  art  museum.  Pictures  of  this  natural  history  museum 
or  science  building  and  of  its  floor  plans  appear  in  the  37th  annual 
report  of  the  city  library  association  of  Springfield,  1898.  It  is  a 
small  building  with  a  laboratory,  classroom  and  reference  library; 
but  such  a  museum  represents  an  enlarged  idea,  namely  natural 
science  in  its  relation  to  popular  education  and  the  public  schools. 
In  the  same  report  the  frontispiece  shows  the  city  library  and  the 
art  museum  in  proximity.  The  little  museum  of  natural  history 
in  Springfield  contains  classified  specimens  in  mineralogy  (syste- 
matic, local  and  comparative),  geology  (lithologic,  historic  and 
phenomenal),  botany,  zoology  and  entomology.  Temporary  place 
is  afforded  for  Indian  relics  and  other  objects  of  local  historic  in- 
terest. The  next  step  will  probably  be  to  separate  history  from 
natural  history. 

In  every  flourishing  town  or  city  there  should  be  at  least  five 
public  educational  institutions  intimately  associated  with  the  public 
library  and  the  public  schools:  1)  a  local  historical  society;  2)  a 
historical  and  industrial  museum;  3)  a  scientific  association;  4)  a 
museum  of  natural  science,  and  5)  an  art  institute  or  museum  of 
the  fine  arts  for  the  pleasure  and  cultivation  of  the  entire  community. 
All  of  these  local  institutions  should  encourage  public  instruction 
in  every  possible  way:  by  1)  affiliation  with  colleges  and  cooperation 
with  schools;  2)  papers,  lectures  and  publications;  3)  loan  collec- 
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tions  from  private  parties  or  other  institutions,  and  free  gifts  or 
loans  of  duplicates  to  schools  (as  Springfield  is  now  doing) ;  4)  public 
exhibitions;  and  specially  5)  by  connecting  public  school  education 
with  adult  life. 

Art  institutes,  public  libraries  and  museums  and  kindred  insti- 
tutions are  the  uncommon  schools  that  Thoreau  told  us  years  ago 
were  needed.  They  must  be  public  in  their  educational  activity  and 
relations,  even  if  private  in  their  origin.  They  should  not  be  merely 
for  amusement,  but  for  public  education.  Dr  Rice  said  in  his  last 
report,  1897:  "The  natural  history  museum  has  been  regularly  and 
systematically  employed  as  an  adjunct  in  the  instruction  given  to 
the  classes  in  the  high  school."  In  the  city  library  bulletin  for 
June  1898,  there  is  a  record  of  six  excursions  for  geologic  field 
work  in  connection  with  this  museum  of  natural  history.  These 
were  personally  conducted  trips  to  the  terraces  of  the  Connecticut 
river  from  Longmeadow  to  Holyoke;  to  the  sandstone  quarries  of 
East  Longmeadow;  to  the  Holyoke  and  Westfield  loop  ridge  from 
Tatham  to  Mount  Tom;  Mount  Holyoke  to  the  Black  Rocks;  to 
the  emery  mines  of  Chester  and  the  older  crystalline  rocks.  The 
zoologic  club  made  similar  outdoor  excursions  for  the  study  of 
animal  life.  Public  lectures  were  given  in  the  art  building  on 
"  Spring  in  the  insect  world  "  and  "Among  the  trees."  The  coun- 
try needs  more  of  these  "  uncommon  schools  "  like  the  Springfield 
institutions,  and  public  librarians  like  Dr  Rice  and  Mr  Dana  and 
other  missionaries  and  ministers  of  popular  education  who  will  ad- 
vance the  patriotic  cause. 

Very  few  schools  and  colleges  appreciate  the  educational  im- 
portance of  museums,  historical,  cultural  and  scientific.  Too  often 
they  are  simply  old  curiosity  shops,  lumber  rooms,  sometimes 
charnel  houses  instead  of  living  seminaries  and  laboratories  of 
knowledge;  but  the  French  idea  of  the  musee  scolaire  lately  im- 
ported by  the  Brooklyn  institute  will  change  all  that.  Springfield 
is  one  of  the  few  American  towns  now  all  alive  in  its  museum  ac- 
tivities, thanks  to  Dr  Rice  and  good  public  school  teachers.  Dr  G. 
Brown  Goode  of  the  United  States  national  museum  began  to  re- 
cruit from  Washington  D.  C.  the  archeologic  and  prehistoric  col- 
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lections  of  Springfield.  He  said  that  "  a  finished  museum  is  a  dead 
museum,"  and  urged  Dr  Rice  forward  to  new  institutional  founda- 
tions. Dr  Rice  clearly  saw  that,  outside  the  larger  towns,  "  there 
is  no  such  aggregation  of  the  means  of  popular  instruction  in  litera- 
ture, science  and  arts,  as  are  afforded  by  the  city  library  associa- 
tion through  the  library  and  museums  of  natural  history  and  art." 
His  last  official  report,  1897,  closed  with  these  words  which,  like 
this  entire  chapter,  should  be  taken  in  a  public  and  not  in  a  local 
sense:  "What  worthier  objects  could  be  presented  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  wealthy,  intelligent  and  generous  men  and  women 
of  our  city?  What  nobler  contributions  could  they  make  for  the 
public  welfare,  securing  for  themselves  an  honorable  memorial  and 
rendering  to  the  community  a  perpetual  benefaction?" 

A  faithful  public  servant.  The  Rev.  Dr  William  Rice,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  American  historical  association,  built  up  the  foregoing 
remarkable  combination  of  public  educational  institutions.  A 
memorial  tablet  in  the  lower  hall  of  the  library  says  it  is  called  the 
"  William  Rice  building  in  honor  of  the  man  who  as  librarian  from 
1 86 1  to  1897  devoted  36  years  of  enthusiastic  service  to  his  native 
city  in  the  development  of  a  great  educational  institution  for  the 
free  use  of  all  the  people."  Such  a  noble  historical  tablet,  and  such 
memorial  services  as  were  held  in  Springfield  Nov.  16,  1897,  in 
honor, of  a  good  and  faithful  public  librarian,  dignify  and  ennoble 
the  entire  profession. 

"As  a  pioneer  in  library  work  Dr  Rice  had  no  equal,"  said  J.  A. 
Rumrill,  president  of  the  Springfield  city  library  association.  "  He 
found  the  germ  of  that  which  has  grown  into  this  noble  institution1 
in  a  back  room  of  the  city  hall,  almost  hidden  from  the  knowledge 
of  the  world.  His  keen  eye  and  quick  intelligence  foresaw  its  great 
possibilities,  and  with  untiring  devotion  he  nursed  it  into  life." 

For  36  years  this  kindly  man  was  the  energetic  and  enthusiastic 
representative  of  the  city  library  of  Springfield  and  made  it,  says 
the  president  of  the  association,  "  the  most  important  institution 
of  its  kind  in  western  Massachusetts." 

1  The  art  museum  in  which  the  William  Rice  memorial  services  were  appropriately- 
held.  A  memorial  biography  of  William  Rice  was  published  by  the  Riverside  press, 
Cambridge,  1898. 
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John  Cotton  Dana,  from  Denver,  Colorado  is  Dr  Rice's  worthy- 
successor.  The  public-spirited  old  librarian  was  the  first  to  intro- 
duce university  extension  methods  into  the  Connecticut  valley  and 
he  also  built  up  that  people's  college  of  which  Mr  Dana  says :  "  It 
must,  as  it  grows,  affiliate  with  itself  more  closely,  and  more  dili- 
gently promote  all  those  movements  which  may  in  the  broadest 
sense  be  called  educational.  The  city  library  is  the  people's  col- 
lege."    (37th  annual  report  of  the  City  library  association,  p.  46) 

The  Springfield  republican,  the  educational  tribune  of  New  Eng- 
land, said  Nov.  17,  1897,  "  It  was  our  good  fortune  that  Dr  Rice, 
in  practice  as  well  as  theory,  looked  upon  it  [the  Springfield  library] 
as  the  people's  university,  where  every  one  who  could  read  should 
be  encouraged  to  find  pleasure  and  profit.  At  a  time  when  the 
conception  was  far  from  common,  he  saw  in  the  library  the  potent 
auxiliary  of  the  schools,  and  year  by  year  he  made  the  relationship 
closer,  until  now  our  library  is  to  the  high  school  across  the  way 
what  a  college  library  is  to  college  students.  .  .  The  librarian 
may  be  either  a  bookish  recluse  or  put  himself  in  the  very  focus 
of  the  life  of  the  community.  Dr  Rice  always  took  the  latter 
course."     His  portrait  appears  in  Mr  Dana's  first  report  (1898). 

Good  work  survives.  The  Springfield  city  library  bulletin  for 
November  1898  indicates  that  the  good  work  initiated  by  Dr  Rice 
is  still  carried  forward  by  Mr  Dana  and  his  board  of  directors. 
They  appointed  a  committee,  October  12,  1898,  "  to  consider  the 
advisability  of  bringing  into  closer  relation  with  the  city  library 
association  all  local  art,  scientific,  historical,  educational  and  literary 
societies."  The  good  example  and  broad-minded  policy  of  Spring- 
field are  worthy  of  closer  study  and  wider  publication,  but  limita- 
tions of  time  and  space  forbid  further  attention  to  them  in  this 
chapter. 

Brattleboro  (Vermont)  free  library.  This  institution  originated 
in  an  old  library  association  dating  as  far  back  as  1842.  Members 
paid  $2  per  share  and  were  taxed  annually  $1.  In  1881-82  came 
the  movement  to  convert  the  old  subscription  library  into  a  free 
public  library.  The  town  voted  in  favor  of  such  an  institution,  and 
in  1886,  George  Jay  Brooks,  returning  from  long  residence  in  Cali- 
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fornia,  became  interested  in  this  popular  book  collection  in  his  native 
town  and  offered  to  house  it  in  a  more  worthy  building  than  a 
country  store.  In  1886  he  erected  and  furnished  the  present 
Brooks  library  building,  dying  just  before  the  appointed  dedication. 
But  his  plans  were  completed  and  his  presentation  address  was  al- 
ready written.  His  executors  promptly  transferred  the  building  to 
a  board  of  trustees  chosen  by  Mr  Brooks  and  they  hold  the  prop- 
erty in  trust  for  "  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  town,  for  the  purpose 
of  a  public  library."  Mr  Brook's  heirs  afterwards  placed  in  the 
hands  of  these  trustees  $15,000  for  the  maintenance  of  the  building 
and  its  accessories.  In  this  building  the  Brattleboro  free  library 
is  now  established,  together  with  a  reference  library  of  law  and 
local  history  left  to  the  institution  by  the  late  Judge  James  Phelps 
of  the  neighboring  town  of  Townshend.  This  brief  sketch,  based 
on  the  first  biennial  report  of  the  board  of  library  commissioners 
of  Vermont  (1896)  is  a  fair  illustration  of  how  private  enterprise 
and  individual  philanthropy  run  together  with  public  policy  in  the 
making  of  New  England  local  institutions. 

Museum  department.  A  graduate  of  Amherst  college,  Dr  William 
B.  Clark,  now  director  of  the  Maryland  geological  survey,  and  pro- 
fessor in  Johns  Hopkins  university,  early  saw  the  possibilities  of  a 
rapid  development  of  the  museum  idea  in  connection  with  the  public 
library  of  his  native  town.  He  organized  a  local  society  of  natural 
history,  with  a  dollar  fee  for  annual  membership  and  $10  for  the 
honor  of  being  known  as  a  founder.  The  society  proved  imme- 
diately popular  and,  with  its  income,  Dr  Clark  was  able  to  supply 
certain  available  rooms  in  the  Brooks  library  building  with  hand- 
some cases  for  the  permanent  exhibition  of  the  flora  and  fauna  of 
the  Brattleboro  environment.  He  also  secured  from  the  National 
museum  and  the  scientific  bureaus  of  the  United  States  govern- 
ment various  loan  collections,  illustrating  American  mineralogy, 
geology,  and  marine  fauna.  Of  course  the  townspeople  showed 
a  growing  interest  in  these  collections  and  soon  local  historic  relics 
of  every  description  were  presented  or  lent  to  the  museum.  The 
library  shared  in  the  substantial  fruits  of  this  public  interest,  for 
valuable  gifts  of  books  and  prints  of  local  interest  were  made  by 
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citizens.  The  town  still  contributes  handsomely  to  the  support  of 
the  institution.  Occasional  free  lectures  have  been  given  by  Am- 
herst college  professors  and  others  in  connection  with  the  Brattle- 
boro  society,  which  have  proved  a  means  of  public  education  and 
an  excellent  example  to  the  surrounding  towns. 

Library  reports.  Of  special  interest  are  the  9th  report  of  the  free 
public  library  commission  of  Massachusetts,  published  in  1899  (il- 
lustrated); report  of  the  board  of  education  of  Connecticut  1896, 
p.  105-232,  on  "School  houses  and  libraries;"  Connecticut  public 
library  document  no.  1,  1895  (illustrated);  biennial  report  of  the 
board  of  library  commissioners  of  New  Hampshire,  1895-96, 
p.  31-56,  "  Historical  sketches  "  (illustrated);  biennial  report  of  the 
board  of  library  commissioners  of  Vermont,  1895-96  (illustrated). 
The  Boston  public  library  published  in  August,  1899,  a  valuable 
list  of  pictures  and  plans  of  library  buildings  (monthly  bulletin,  vol. 
4,  no.  8)  which  will  enable  one  to  find  out  the  essential  facts  regard- 
ing the  most  important  libraries  in  America  or  Europe. 

There  are  now  more  than  5000  public  libraries  in  America  alone. 
The  best  thing  a  popular  educator  can  do  with  this  class  of  insti- 
tutions is  to  study  them  in  limited  areas,  sections,  or  states,  as 
geologists  investigate  the  features  of  the  Connecticut  valley  or  of 
western  Maryland.  Among  the  Chicago  world's  fair  monographs 
of  Indiana  in  1893  there  was  one  of  historic  value  on  the  Libraries 
of  Indiana  by  Jacob  Piatt  Dunn.  The  free  library  commissions  are 
beginning  to  publish  historical  sketches  of  public  libraries  for  their 
individual  states;  but  the  final  synthesis  is  yet  to  come.  The  present 
chapter  is  merely  an  attempt  to  interpret  educationally  a  few  select 
libraries  chiefly  in  western  Massachusetts.  The  life  histories  of 
New  England  local  library  institutions  can  be  profitably  compared 
and  their  very  architectural  appearance  seen  by  means  of  the  official 
reports  of  various  free  public  library  commissions. 
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Chapter  8 
COOPERATION  BETWEEN  LIBRARY  AND  COMMUNITY 

A  PAPER  BEFORE  THE  WESTERN  MASSACHUSETTS    LIBRARY   CLUB   BY 
M.  ANNA  TARBELL   OF  BRIMFIELD 

From  Springfield  weekly  rej>2tblica?z,  i  Dec.  i8qg 

The  use  of  the  word  cooperation  in  connection  with  the  public 
library  implies  that  the  library  is  not  simply  a  collection  of  books, 
that  it  is  not  a  passive  institution,  a  repository  of  treasure,  but  an 
active  institution  reaching  out  to  bestow  benefits.  The  library  spirit 
means  not  only  cooperating-  with  all  uplifting  forces  in  the  com- 
munity, but  creating  and  stimulating  such  forces.  The  library  spirit 
seeks  to  carry  brightness  into  gray  and  toilworn  lives,  to  give  broad 
vision  in  place  of  the  narrow  and  distorted  view,  to  awaken  generous 
sympathies  and  noble  thoughts  in  place  of  sordid  desires  and  petty 
interests.  Imbued  with  this  spirit,  the  librarian  will  be  a  lover  of 
humankind,  sympathetic,  earnest,  self-sacrificing,  a  true  missionary, 
enthusiastic  withal  and  eager  to  seize  upon  ways  and  means  by 
which  the  library  may  more  and  more  be  made  to  enrich  human 
life.  But  however  abundant  in  resources  the  library,  and  however 
zealous  and  efficient  the  librarian,  there  is  a  limit  to  the  work  that 
can  be  accomplished  on  the  library  side  for  the  promotion  of  intel- 
lectual life  and  general  culture.  There  needs  to  be  a  larger  and 
more  intelligent  demand  on  the  community  side  for  the  supply  which 
the  library  offers.  To  stimulate  this  demand  there  is  needed  the 
cooperation  of  those  people  and  those  institutions  in  the  community 
that  possess  special  opportunities  for  increasing  the  use  and  influ- 
ence of  the  library,  or  in  any  way  making  human  life  wiser,  better 
and  happier.  This  cooperation  may  be  both  direct  and  indirect, 
since  all  culture  influences  are  by  nature  cooperative  with  that  of 
the  library.  I  shall  dwell  specially  on  the  need  of  stimulating  co- 
operation on  the  side  of  the  community,  for  the  reason  that  the 
library  has  already  taken  the  initiative,  and  because  library  privi- 
leges are  so  abundant  in  Massachusetts,  so  freely  offered  and  eagerly 
extended,  without  a  proportionate  response  to  these  privileges  on 
the  part  of  the  public  » 
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While  dwelling  most  upon  the  importance  of  its  educational  in- 
fluences, I  would  not  underrate  the  province  of  the- library  in  provid- 
ing entertainment  and  recreation,  which  have  their  culture  value. 
But  the  following  are  impressive  words  from  the  editor  of  the  New 
England  magazine  in  its  current  number:  "  Education  in  a  democ- 
racy is  so  fundamental  that  education  may  almost  be  looked  upon 
as  another  way  of  spelling  democracy."  "  We  are  to  consider  more 
carefully  the  educational  function  of  everything  which  affects  the 
mind  of  the  people:  the  church,  the  newspaper,  the  library,  the  plat- 
form." 

Considering  cooperation  with  the  library  on  the  part  of  individ- 
uals, we  naturally  think  first  of  those  who  are  connected  with  the 
library  by  virtue  of  their  office,  namely,  the  library  trustees.  The 
trustees  have  special  opportunities  for  increasing  the  use  and  useful- 
ness of  the  library  on  account  of  their  acquaintance  with,  and  influ- 
ence upon,  the  library  on  one  hand,  and  their  daily  intercourse  with 
the  public  on  the  other.  There  has  so  far  come  to  my  notice  such 
assistance  by  the  trustees  as  inviting  people,  specially  newcomers, 
to  the  library,  carrying  books  to  outlying  schools,  personal  assist- 
ance in  the  library  and  collecting  historical  material  for  preservation 
in  the  library.  It  is  true  that  the  literal  requirements  of  the  office 
of  library  trustee  are  only  those  of  a  conservative  nature,  just  as  the 
duties  of  the  librarian  were  formerly  considered  to  be  those  of  the 
careful  custodian,  but  as  the  library  spirit  gains  ground  and  the 
conception  of  the  library  as  an  active  mission  grows,  we  may  look 
forward  to  the  day  when  every  town  will  be  sure  of  having  six  or 
nine  persons,  as  the  case  may  be,  not  only  engaged  in  improving 
the  character  of  the  library,  but  in  promoting  its  increased  and  more 
effective  use,  a  standing  committee  for  the  culture  interests  of  the 
town.  This  cooperation  will  be  promoted  by  trustees  attending  the 
meetings  of  library  clubs,  joining  the  clubs  and  assisting  them, 
as  well  as  by  giving  the  librarian  every  encouragement  to  do  so, 
such  as  granting  leave  of  absence  and  possibly  paying  expenses. 
The  Library  journal  and  Public  libraries  should  be  on  the  subscrip- 
tion list  of  every  library,  and  trustees  as  well  as  librarian  need  to 
keep  informed  of  progress  in  the  library  world, 
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There  are  other  people  in  every  town  who  would  be  willing  to 
assist  in  the  work  of  the  library,  or  help  people  to  get  books  or 
encourage  more  and  better  reading  if  asked  to  do  so  by  the  librarian. 
To  seek  out  such  persons,  then,  is  the  duty  and  opportunity  of  the 
librarian  in  this  work  of  cooperation.  Suggestions  regarding  "  Vol- 
unteer aids  in  library  work"  are  admirably  given  in  the  report  of 
the  state  library  commission  for  this  year  in  the  bound  volume, 
Public  libraries  of  Massachusetts,  and  should  be  read  by  librarians 
and  trustees  and  shown  to  all  patrons  of  the  library  who  are  avail- 
able for  assistance. 

Surely  the  home  should  cooperate  with  the  library  by  the  example 
of  the  reading  habit,  and  by  the  direction  of  the  reading  of  the 
children;  while  it  would  be  an  excellent  thing  for  parents  to  pursue 
lines  of  reading  that  would  keep  them  in  touch  with  the  children's 
studies.  As  it  is,  I  fear  librarians  will  bear  out  the  recent  statement 
of  a  school  supervisor  that  "  The  home  is  not  even  inclined  to  super- 
vise the  children's  reading,  and,  the  selection  of  books  being  left 
largely  to  themselves,  many  boys  and  girls  read  books  not  proper 
for  them  to  read." 

The  church,  the  school  and  the  library  are  institutions  which 
naturally  constitute  a  triple  alliance.  Cooperation  between  the  li- 
brary and  the  schools,  which  has  received  so  much  consideration 
and  is  being  so  rapidly  developed,  I  need  not  dwell  upon.  But 
there  is  need  for  increased  cooperation  between  the  church  and  the 
library.  This  cooperation  should  be  both  direct  and  indirect.  Min- 
isters should  feel  a  responsibility  for  the  intellectual,  as  well  as  spir- 
itual, welfare  of  the  people.  They  should  show  that  intelligence 
and  breadth  of  mind  make  a  better  and  more  efficient  Christian,  and 
that  the  church  will  become  a  greater  power  if  its  members  read 
and  think.  The  minister  has  had  special  privileges  for  his  own  cul- 
ture, and  he  has  peculiar  opportunities  for  recommending  books, 
guiding  literary  taste,  and  directly  increasing  the  use  of  the  library. 
There  should  be  some  kind  of  study  club  connected  with  every 
church,  and  those  young  people  who  have  finished  their  school 
course  should  be  taught  their  moral  obligation  to  cultivate  their 
God-given  mental  powers  and  grow  in  intelligence  and  wisdom. 
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To  advance  the  special  interests  of  the  church  along  intellectual 
lines,  the  library  should  be  provided  with  books  that  will  improve 
Sundayschool  work,  aid  in  the  study  of  the  Bible,  and  the  growth 
of  intelligence  on  religious  subjects.  It  should  be  provided  with 
up  to  date  histories  of  Bible  times  in  the  light  of  archeological  dis- 
coveries, with  works  of  modern  reverent  scholarship  concerning  the 
Bible,  and  books  which  record  the  development  of  religious  thought. 
Much  excellent  study  is  being  done  by  members  of  the  women's 
missionary  societies.  It  is  very  desirable  that  these  women  cooper- 
ate with  the  librarian  in  the  selection  of  standard  works  revealing 
conditions  in  the  countries  studied. 

Among  organizations,  women's  clubs  have  probably  done  the 
most  to  assist  library  interests.  This  is  especially  true  in  some  of 
the  western  states,  notably  in  Wisconsin.  Literary  and  other  study 
clubs  which  prevail  in  New  England  are  certainly  in  their  nature 
cooperative  with  the  library,  while  they  might  be  of  more  direct 
assistance  to  it.  The  library,  of  course,  should  give  these  societies 
all  possible  encouragement  and  help.  The  clubs  will  react  favor- 
ably on  the  library  in  creating  a  demand  for  books  which  will  im- 
prove the  character  of  the  accessions  to  the  library.  Where  a  study 
club  does  not  exist,  the  librarian  should  help  to  form  one.  It  is 
possible  that  there  is  a  tendency  to  exclusiveness  in  women's  literary 
clubs.  If  the  number  limit  keeps  out  those  desirous  of  joining,  or 
those  who  need  encouragement  in  literary  interest,  a  branch  club 
for  their  benefit  should  be  formed.  Besides  working  for  their  own 
improvement,  the  members  of  study  clubs  should  have  a  missionary 
spirit  and  should  feel  a  responsibility  for  the  intellectual  welfare  of 
the  town.  A  woman's  literary  club  is  capable  of  being  a  strong 
ally  of  the  public  library. 

The  newly  developing  local  history  societies  and  the  public  library 
are  naturally  allied,  and  promise  to  be  of  increasing  mutual  benefit. 
The  library  should  buy  town  histories  and  books  needed  by  the 
historical  society,  while  the  latter  will  contribute  to  the  library  rec- 
ords, maps  and  published  memorials.  Further,  the  historical  soci- 
ety, by  sustaining  lectures  in  which  the  principles  of  colonial  devel- 
opment are  illustrated  by  local  annals,  should  develop  a  perception 
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and  interest  which  will  be  manifested  in  a  demand  for  volumes  of 
history  now  lying  dusty  on  the  library  shelves. 

The  grange  is  another  organization  whose  objects  affiliate  it  with 
the  library,  since  the  grange  movement  is  an  important  culture 
movement.  There  is  opportunity  for  more  active  cooperation  be- 
tween the  library  and  the  grange.  The  grange,  and  also  the  far- 
mers' clubs,  should  be  asked  to  recommend  the  best  works  upon 
agriculture,  while  the  lecturer  of  the  grange  and  the  committee  of 
the  farmers'  clubs  should  confer  in  advance  with  the  librarian  as  to 
material  needed  in  carrying  out  their  literary  programs.  More  than 
one  other  organization  might  be  mentioned  which  would  help  the 
library  and  be  helped  by  it  through  increased  cooperation,  thereby 
extending  the  influence  of  both.  It  is  the  sense  of  obligation  and 
responsibility  that  needs  to  grow. 

The  public  press  is  an  agency  which  certainly  ought  to  be  a  firm 
ally  of  the  public  library,  cooperating  with  it  directly  and  indirectly. 
Newspapers  should  be  ever  ready  to  give  space  to  any  matter  that 
will  bring  the  library  to  the  attention  of  the  public,  and  they  should 
also  keep  the  public  informed  of  progress  in  library  interests. 
Deeper  than  this,  the  press  should  constantly  exemplify  and  teach 
culture  ideals,  the  true  mission  of  journalism. 

The  hope  of  stimulating  greater  cooperation  between  the  com- 
munity and  the  public  library  seems  to  me  to  lie  largely  in  the 
library  club  or,  better,  library  association,  movement.  First,  local 
library  clubs  should  increase  in  number,  becoming  more  truly  local, 
thus  exerting  a  stronger  influence  upon  the  libraries  in  the  section 
represented  and  coming  into  closer  relation  with  the  community. 
The  membership  should  include  people  who  are  neither  librarians 
nor  trustees,  but  whose  sense  of  responsibility  will  be  awakened  as 
their  interest  is  increased.  The  district  represented  should  not  be 
so  large  as  to  prevent  meetings  being  frequently  held  in  the  same 
vicinity.  These  local  clubs  should  be  in  close  relation  with  the  state 
club  or  association,  and  the  state  library  commission.  The  local 
clubs  will  do  the  actual  close  work,  while  having  the  support,  advice 
and  assistance  of  the  state  club  and  state  commission.  The  local 
clubs  will  give  information  as  to  conditions  and  needs,  and  will  be 
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agencies  for  the  application  of  progressive  ideas.  The  study  of 
conditions,  of  what  may  be  called  the  environment  of  libraries,  comes 
within  the  province  of  library-club  work.  The  study  of  the  condi- 
tions and  needs  of  the  small  towns  and  rural  communities  is  of  lead- 
ing importance.  From  what  other  source  except  from  the  library 
movement  with  a  greater  development  of  its  possibilities  is  help  for 
those  towns  to  come?  The  initiative  in  personal  effort  to  give  ad- 
vantages for  want  of  which  some  of  the  small  towns  are  suffering 
has  been  taken  by  the  women's  education  association  in  the  loan  of 
their  traveling  libraries  accompanied  by  personal  visits  and  the 
study  of  conditions  and  needs. 

But  there  is  another  want  besides  that  of  books  in  the  small  vil- 
lages and  towns.  There  is  needed  not  only  the  printed  page,  but 
the  speaking  voice,  the  influence  of  personality  through  lectures. 
A  story  from  experience  will  illustrate  this  need.  A  few  years  ago 
there  was  held  in  our  town  an  exhibition  of  antiquities  which  awak- 
ened intense  interest  on  the  part  of  old  and  young.  This  interest 
made  a  good  opportunity  for  the  study  of  colonial  history,  which 
a  few  of  us  carried  on.  Certain  books  not  in  our  library  were 
needed,  although  the  library  is  a  good  one  and  well  equipped  in 
American  history.  Our  want  came  to  the  knowledge  of  Miss 
Chandler,  chairman  of  the  library  committee  of  the  woman's  educa- 
tion association,  and  out  of  this  grew,  another  year,  a  special  library 
lent  to  us  upon  American  history  which  formed  a  valuable  sup- 
plement to  the  works  contained  in  our  library  in  that  department. 
At  both  times,  when  we  had  the  exhibition  and  when  we  received 
the  traveling  library  (which  we  still  possess,  having  bought  the 
books)  I  realized  the  opportunity  and  need  of  lectures.  What  a 
strong  combination  the  group  would  have  made — the  exhibition, 
the  working  library,  a  lecture  course.  This  would  have  been  in 
reality  an  adaptation  of  the  idea  of  university  extension,  which  I 
believe  could  be  developed  by  the  library  club  movement.  Each 
town  would  have  its  standing  library  committee  composed  of  mem- 
bers of  the  local  library  club,  and  several  towns  in  the  district  repre- 
sented by  the  club  would  form  a  convenient  circuit.  But  if  this 
scheme,  which  I  believe  to  be  feasible,  can  not  be  immediately  de- 
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veloped  or  applied,  there  should  be  no  delay  on  the  part  of  those 
interested  in  library  work  in  Massachusetts  in  considering  some  plan 
of  promoting-  popular  education,  the  leading  object  today  of  library 
work,  through  lectures  of  some  kind,  if  not  sustained  courses  having 
continuity  of  subject. 

Two  difficulties  meet  this  need  of  lectures  in  the  smaller  and 
poorer  towns  and  in  many  villages,  that  of  the  expense  of  securing 
the  best  talent  (and  nothing  short  of  excellent  ability  will  serve), 
and  that  of  knowing  where  to  find  available  speakers.  The  last 
difficulty  can  be  met  by  organizing  a  committee  who  will  search  out 
those  who  can  be  secured  to  speak  under  the  auspices  of  the  libra- 
ries of  the  small  towns.  A  plan  for  bringing  the  expense  within 
the  means  of  the  people  of  those  towns  might  also  be  developed. 
One  source  of  help  might  be  found  in  the  increase  of  the  powers 
of  the  state  library  commission.  In  Wisconsin  the  efficiency  and 
powers  of  the  state  commission  have  been  extended  by  the  passage 
of  a  bill  through  the  legislature  increasing  the  appropriation  award- 
ed the  commission  and  adding  to  its  duties.  The  commission 
is  empowered  to  hold  library  institutes  in  various  parts  of 
the  state,  and  to  encourage  the  growth  of  study  clubs  con- 
nected with  the  traveling  libraries.  To  carry  out  the  duties  of  the 
commission,  among  which  is  mentioned  "  to  aid  in  building  up  a 
better  system  of  popular  education,"  the  additional  sum  of  $3500 
is  awarded  to  the  commission.  Why  should  not  Massachusetts  aid 
in  building  up  a  better  system  of  popular  education  by  helping  to 
provide  speakers  for  the  smaller  villages  and  towns  where  needed, 
thus  supplementing  and  aiding  the  work  of  the  public  libraries?  It 
is  possible  that  a  beginning  could  be  made  through  the  establish- 
ment of  library  institutes.  If  it  should  be  considered  wise  to  estab- 
lish library  institutes  in  this  state,  as  important  a  feature  of  them  as 
instruction  in  library  matters  would  be  lectures  for  the  public  on 
literary  and  educational  subjects  of  a  popular  nature.  The  first  step 
to  be  taken  is  for  a  committee  representing  the  three  existing  library- 
clubs  and  the  Massachusetts  library  commission  to  consider  what 
plans  are  most  feasible,  not  only  for  the  improvement  of  library 
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work,  but  also  for  increasing  the  intelligent  and  effective  use  of  the 
library  by  creating  new  ideals  of  popular  education  in  the  commun- 
ity, and  thus  bring  about  cooperation  in  its  deepest  sense. 

Chapter  0 
HISTORICAL  RETROSPECT  AND  RECENT  PROGRESS 

Library  extension.  In  an  excellent  article  on  the  "  Public  library 
movement  in  the  United  States  ",  in  the  New  England  magazine 
August  1894,  Joseph  Le  Roy  Harrison  rapidly  reviews  the  whole 
history  of  the  library  movement  in  America,  from  the  institution  of 
Harvard  college  library  in  1638,  "the  first  library  in  America  de- 
signed to  be  used  by  a  constituency  larger  than  the  family'',  down 
to  the  appeal  made  in  1887  to  the  American  librarians,  assembled  at 
the  Thousand  Islands,  to  mediate  between  the  university  and  the 
public. 

Mr  Harrison  traces  six  important  steps  in  the  evolution  of  the 
American  public  library:  1)  the  private  library;  2)  the  institutional 
or  college  library;  3)  the  cooperative  or  subscription  library;  4)  the 
school  district  library;  5)  the  endowed  library;  6)  the  free  public 
library,  created  and  maintained  by  the  community. 

With  the  aid  of  Mr  Harrison's  and  Dr  Weeks's  printed  articles, 
the  writer  has  prepared  the  following  select  list  of  original  library 
types,  a  list  which  might  be  easily  expanded: 

1  The  private  libraries  of  early  colonists. 

2  The  institutional  or  scholastic  libraries  of  Harvard,  Yale,  Wil- 
liam and  Mary  colleges,  etc. 

3  The  church  or  parish  libraries  instituted  in  North  Carolina, 
Maryland  and  the  south  by  Dr  Bray,  founder  and  secretary  of  the 
Society  for  the  propagation  of  the  gospel.  "  The  library  given  to 
North  Carolina  in  1700  seems  to  have  led  a  kind  of  peripatetic  ex- 
istence at  first.  It  was  finally  established  in  Bath,  which  was  '  in- 
corporated and  made  a  township  '  in  March  1705  ".  (See  Dr  S.  B. 
Weeks's  "  Literature  in  North  Carolina  ",  report  of  American  his- 
torical association  1895,  p.  179)  Dr  Weeks  quotes  Neill's  Founders 
of  Maryland,  173,  for  a  list  of  30  parish  libraries  sent  to  that  province 
by  Dr  Bray.     They  contained  in  all  2545  books.     Now  that  the 
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public  library  and  itinerant  or  traveling  libraries  are  again  appear- 
ing in  the  southern  states,  these  early  historic  examples  ought  at 
least  to  be  remembered  by  the  present  generation.  Parish  libraries 
in  the  south  seem  to  have  antedated  town  libraries  in  New  England 
by  more  than  a  century. 

4  The  cooperative  or  joint  stock  library;  e.  g.  the  Philadelphia 
library  company  was  founded  by  Benjamin  Franklin  in  1731  and 
antedates  by  25  years  the  first  subscription  library  in  England 
(Liverpool  1756). 

5  The  first  theological  library  in  America  was  that  of  St  Mary's 
theological  seminary  of  St  Sulpice,  Baltimore,  Md.  in    1791. 

6  The  first  law  library  was  that  of  the  Bar  association  of  Phila- 
delphia 1802. 

7  The  first  medical  library  was  at  Pennsylvania  hospital,  Philadel- 
phia 1763. 

8  The  first  scientific  libraries  were  those  of  the  American  philo- 
sophical society,  Philadelphia,  1743;  and  of  the  American  academy 
of  arts  and  sciences,  Boston,  1780. 

9  The  first  state  historical  society  library  was  that  of  Massachu- 
setts at  Boston  1791. 

10  The  first  foreign  nationality  to  establish  a  library  was  the  Ger- 
man society  of  Pennsylvania  1764. 

11  The  first  town  library  was  in  Salisbury,  Ct.  1803  or  at  Peter- 
borough, N.  H.  1833. 

12  The  congressional  library  was  founded  in  Washington  in  1800. 

13  The  first  formal  state  library  was  that  of  New  Jersey,  estab- 
lished in  1796. 

14  Young  men's  mercantile  libraries  were  founded  in  Boston  and 
New  York  in  1820. 

15  School  district  libraries  were  authorized  by  law  in  New  York 

1835. 

16  Endowed  libraries  were  instituted  at  many  different  times  and 

places. 

17  Free  public  libraries,  as  progressive  institutions,  belong  to  the 
latter  half  of  the  19th  century. 
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18  The  federal  or  confederate  type  of  public  libraries,  like  those 
now  grouped  together  in  New  York  as  the  New  York  public,  by 
consolidation  of  the  Astor  and  Lenox  libraries  with  the  Tilden. 

19  The  traveling  library' is  the  latest  and  one  of  the  most  popular 
types  of  public  libraries.     It  best  represents  library  extension. 

Public  libraries.  A  germ  of  free  public  town  libraries  has  been 
discovered  in  Caleb  Bingham's  bequest  of  a  library  to  the  children 
of  the  town  of  Salisbury,  Ct.  in  1803.  The  town  is  said  to  have 
extended  this  library  by  grants  made  in  1803,  but  the  library  itself 
is  no  longer  in  existence.  Another  and  better  starting  point  is  asso- 
ciated with  the  town  of  Peterboro,  N.  H.  which  in  1833  established 
a  town  library  and  has  since  maintained  it  by  public  taxation.  This 
fact  is  the  more  remarkable  because  there  was  no  general  state  law 
in  New  Hampshire  regarding  public  libraries  before  1849,  (see 
Dr  Albert  Smith's  History  of  Peterborough,  p.  1 13-17).  The  late  pro- 
vost of  the  Peabody  institute,  Baltimore,  Dr  N.  H.  Morison,  whose 
summer  home  was  in  Peterboro,  used  to  emphasize  its  priority1  in 
the  history  of  American  public  libraries.  No  general  state  law  favor- 
ing library  extension  throughout  the  towns  of  Massachusetts  existed 
till  1851. 

The  public  library  movement  is  justly  traced  to  the  pioneer  legis- 
lative influence  of  Josiah  Quincy  in  1847.  In  1848  the  general 
court  of  Massachusetts  granted  the  power  to  Boston  to  raise  $5000 
per  annum  for  the  support  of  a  public  library.  This  was  opened  in 
1854.  One  of  its  most  liberal  promoters  was  George  Ticknor,  who 
said  in  1851:  "I  would  establish  a  library  which  differs  from  all 
free  libraries  yet  attempted ;  I  mean  one  in  which  any  popular  books, 
tending  to  moral  and  intellectual  improvement  shall  be  furnished  in 
such  numbers  of  copies  that  many  persons  can  be  reading  the  same 
book  at  the  same  time;  in  short,  that  not  only  the  best  books  of  all 
sorts,  but  the  present  literature  of  the  day,  shall  be  made  accessible 
to  the  whole  people  when  they  most  care  for  it;  i.  e.  when  it  is  fresh 

1  Gen.  John  Eaton,  U.  S.  commissioner  of  education,  said  in  a  letter,  July  22,  1876: 
"  So  far  as  trie  Bureau  is  at  present  advised,  Peterboro  may  rightly  claim  the  honor  of 
having  established  the  first  free  town  library  in  the  United  States  ". 
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and  new."  A  generous  policy  for  the  public  library,  or  the  people's 
university,  was  thus  early  outlined  by  a  broad-minded  American 
scholar  and  patriot.  George  Ticknor  was  not  troubled  about  many 
things.  He  would  have  the  book  supply  rise  to  meet  an  intelligent, 
healthy,  popular  demand.  He  said  the  public  appetite  for  reading 
once  formed  will  take  care  of  itself:  "  It  will  in  a  great  majority 
of  cases  demand  better  and  better  books." 

.  Laws.  The  good  example  of  the  Boston  public  library  has  been 
followed  in  many  respects  by  the  public  libraries  of  America  and 
England.  The  following  list  of  states  that  have  passed  public 
library  laws  is  the  best  available  illustration  of  library  extension  in1 
America:  i)  Massachusetts  1848  (a  permissive  act  was  extended  to 
all  Massachusetts  towns  in  1851);  2)  New  Hampshire  1849;  3) 
Maine  1854;  4)  Vermont  1865;  5)  Ohio  1867;  6)  Colorado, 
Illinois,  Wisconsin  and  New  York  1872  [see  also  p.  100] ; 
7)  Indiana  and  Iowa  1873;  8)  Texas  1874;  9)  Connecticut 
and  Rhode  Island  1875;  10)  Michigan  1876;  11)  Nebraska 
1877;  12)  California,  Minnesota  and  New  Jersey  1879;  13)  Montana 
1883;  14)  New  Mexico  1884;  15)  Missouri  1885;  16)  Kansas  and 
Wyoming  1886;  17)  North  and  South  Dakota  1887;  18)  Pennsyl- 
vania 1887;  19)  Washington  1890;  20)  Mississippi  1892;  21)  Utah 
1896;  22)  North  Carolina  and  Tennessee  1897;  23)  Maryland  and 
Georgia  1898;  24)  Delaware,  Arizona  and  Oklahoma  1899. 

Nearly  all  the  states  named  have  also  passed  supplementary  laws. 

A  full  account  of  the  library  laws  of  the  United  States  is  now  in 
preparation  by  Joseph  Le  Roy  Harrison,  librarian  of  the  Providence 
Atheneum  and  a  graduate  of  the  New  York  state  library  school. 
Pioneer  articles  on  this  important  subject  were  early  published  by 
Dr  W.  F.  Poole,  the  father  of  American  librarians,  and  Dr  H.  A. 
Homes,  formerly  New  York  state  librarian  (see  Library  journal  July- 
August  1879).  It  1S  noteworthy  that  the  first  proposal  of  legislation 
compelling  towns  to  establish  and  maintain  public  libraries  by  taxa- 
tion in  the  same  way  as  public  schools  originated  in  the  state  of  New 

1  The  first  law  authorizing  communities  to  tax  themselves  to  establish  and  maintain 
public  libraries  was  that  passed  by  New  York  in  1835  ;  see  p.  700. -^Ep, 
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Hampshire,  in  which  the  first  public  town  library  in  America 
founded  by  the  community  was  created  in  1833.  [See  Fletcher's  Public 
libraries  in  America,  27]  The  bill  proposed  in  the  winter  of  1892-93 
did  not  pass,  but  some  such  legislation  will  undoubtedly  come  in  the 
20th  century.  It  was  once  thought  to  be  a  charity  to  educate  the 
sons  and  daughters  of  the  people,  but  it  is  now  recognized  as  a  public 
duty.  The  same  principle  with  regard  to  public  libraries,  which  are 
the  highest  of  high  schools,  will  sooner  or  later  be  established. 

Reports  of  progress.  For  more  elaborate  accounts  of  American 
public  libraries,  see  the  special  report  on  that  subject  published  by 
the  United  States  bureau  of  education  in  1876;  also  chapters  from 
the  report  of  the  commissioner  of  education  in  1895-96  on  "  Public 
society  and  school  libraries  in  the  United  States,  with  library  statis- 
tics and  legislation  of  the  various  states";  Flint's  Statistics  of  public 
libraries  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  Bureau  of  education  1893; 
the  recent  files  of  the  Library  journal  (the  official  organ  of  the  Ameri- 
can library  association);  the  monthly  magazine,  Public  libraries, 
issued  at  Chicago  by  the  Library  Bureau;  bulletins  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  the  State  of  New  York  on  "Public  libraries";  reports 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  American  library  association;  papers 
prepared  for  meeting  of  the  American  library  association  at  the 
Columbian  exposition,  edited  by  Melvil  Dewey,  Washington  1896; 
reports  of  the  library  commissioners  of  Massachusetts,  Connecticut, 
New  Hampshire  and  Vermont.  The  ninth  report  of  the  Massachu- 
setts library  commission  is  particularly  interesting  for  its  illustra- 
tions of  public  libraries,  and  so  also  is  the  report  of  the  Connecticut 
public  library  committee  for  1893-94.  In  the  report  of  the  board 
of  education  of  Connecticut  for  1896  are  included  valuable  reports 
and  statistics  of  public  libraries;    other  states  issue  similar  reports. 

Active  progress  since  1876.  In  an  address  at  the  University 
convocation  of  the  state  of  New  York,  1888,  on  "  Libraries 
as  related  to  the  educational  work  of  the  state ",  Melvil 
Dewey  said:  "We  date  active  progress  from  1876  when, 
after  a  four  days'  successful  conference  in  Philadelphia,  the 
American     library     association     was     organized.     It     holds     an- 
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nual  meetings,  marked  among  conventions  by  their  practical  work 
and  enthusiasm.  The  same  year  we  started  an  official  monthly 
organ,  the  Library  journal  [now,  1899,  in  its  24th  year].  Shortly 
after  followed  that  most  important  practical  factor  in  library  work, 
the  Library  Bureau  of  Boston,  which  undertakes  to  do  for  libraries 
such  work  as  is  not  practicable  for  the  association  or  magazine.  It 
equips  large  or  small  libraries  with  everything  needed  (except  books 
and  periodicals)  of  the  best  patterns  devised  by  or  known  to  the 
officers  and  committees  of  the  association,  of  which  it  is  the  tangi- 
ble representative  for  manufacturing  and  distributing  improved  ap- 
pliances and  supplies.  10  years  after  the  Journal,  which  because  of 
its  limited  circulation  barely  pays  expenses  at  $5  a  year,  came  its 
colaborer,  Library  notes,  a  quarterly  magazine  of  librarianship, 
specially  devoted  to  the  modern  methods  and  spirit,  and  circulated 
widely  because  of  its  low  price.  Last  of  the  great  steps  came  the 
school  for  training  librarians  and  cataloguers,  which  two  years  ago 
[1887]  was  opened  at  Columbia  college,  through  the  same  influence 
which  had  before  started  the  association,  Journal,  Bureau  and  Notes. 
You  who  appreciate  what  normal  schools  are  doing  to  improve  our 
teaching  will  remember  that  librarians  need  a  training  school  more 
than  teachers,  who  have  had  the  experience  of  their  own  school  life 
as  a  pattern;  for  librarians  till  two  years  ago  never  had  opportunity 
for  training,  and  came  to  their  work  like  teachers  who  had  been  self- 
taught,  and  not  only  had  no  normal  school  advantages  but  had  never 
been  in  a  school  or  classroom  even  as  pupils.  As  evidence  of  the 
growth  of  the  idea,  we  may  note  that  this  Library  school,  which 
began  two  years  ago  with  a  12  weeks  course  and  provision  for  5  to 
10  pupils  has  in  two  years  developed  to  a  course  of  full  two  years 
with  four  times  as  many  students  at  work,  and  in  spite  of  rapidly 
increased  requirements  for  admission  is  today  embarrassed  by  five 
times  as  many  candidates  as  it  can  receive.  This  means  a  recogni- 
tion of  the  high  calling  of  the  modern  librarian  who  works  in  the 
modern  spirit  with  the  high  ideals  which  the  school  holds  before  its 
pupils."  [See  chapter  on  "  Library  schools  "  for  progress  of  this 
institution  in  the  west] 
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American  library  association.  The  progress  of  the  library  move- 
ment in  America  may  be  followed  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Ameri- 
can library  association,  as  reported  in  the  Library  journal.  This  so- 
ciety, like  the  National  educational  association  and  the  American 
historical,  has  pursued  a  somewhat  peripatetic  course  in  its  annual 
meetings.  The  educational  benefits  of  travel,  observation,  and  con- 
ference with  specialists  and  associates  are  familiar  to  all.  Meeting 
now  in  the  east,  now  in  the  west  or  south,  in  Canada  or  in  England, 
American  librarians  have  canvassed  and  reported  the  best  experience 
of  their  profession.  All  profit  by  individual  experience.  These 
librarians  in  their  public-spirited  and  cooperative  undertakings 
afford  the  nation  and  foreign  lands  a  shining  example.  Mr  J.  N. 
Larned1  has  well  characterized  the  mutual  influence  of  American 
and  English  librarians: 

For  more  efficiency  in  their  common  work,  the  reformers  of  the 
library  were  organized  at  an  early  day.  The  American  library  as- 
sociation on  this  side  of  the  sea  and  the  Library  association  of  the 
United  Kingdom  on  the  other  side,  with  a  journal  giving  voice  to 
each,  proved  powerful  in  their  unifying  effect.  Ideas  were  ex- 
changed and  experiences  compared.  Each  was  taught  by  the  suc- 
cesses or  warned  by  the  failures  of  his  neighbors.  What  each  one 
learned  by  investigation  or  proved  by  trial  became  the  property  of 
every  other.  The  mutual  instruction  that  came  about  was  only 
equaled  by  the  working  cooperation  which  followed.  Great  tasks 
beyond  the  power  of  individuals,  and  impossible  as  commercial 
undertakings,  because  promising  no  pecuniary  reward,  were  planned 
and  laboriously  performed  by  the  union  of  many  coworkers,  widely 
scattered  in  the  world,  but  moved  by  one  disinterested  aim. 
The  possibilities  of  cooperation  in  library  work  are  just  beginning  to 
be  realized. 

Cooperation.  The  publishing  section  of  the  American  library 
association,  organized  in  1886  as  a  publishing  society,  is  the 
agency  by  which  many  of  the  A.  L.  A.  (American  library  associa- 
tion) cooperative  projects  are  accomplished  and  results  attained 
which  can  only  be  made  available  through  cooperation.  An  en- 
dowment fund  affords  now  a  financial  guaranty  of  association  work 
in  this  line  and  most  of  the  publications  are  sold  through  the  Li- 

1  Mission  and  missionaries  of  the  book,  see  Univ.  of  the  State  of  New  York,  Regents 
bulletin  36,  p.  90-103,  first  biennial  report  of  Wisconsin  free  library  commission,  p.  ?6. 
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brary  Bureau  of  Boston.     Among  the  more  important  landmarks 
of  American  cooperation  in  library  interests  are  the  following : 

1  The  index  to  periodical  literature,  a  work  begun  by  the  late  Dr 
W.  F.  Poole  (first  edition,  1853)  and  continued  by  W.  I.  Fletcher 
and  other  American  librarians. 

2  A  classified  and  annotated  catalogue  (with  author  index)  of 
books  for  young  people,  Reading  for  the  young,  by  John  F.  Sargent, 
issued  in  1890.  A  valuable  supplement  by  Mary  E.  and  Abby  L. 
Sargent  was  published  in  1896. 

3  The  cooperative  indexing  of  a  choice  selection  of  general 
literature  represented  by  the  A.  L.  A.  index. 

4  The  Catalog  of  the  "A.  L.  A."  library,  which  includes  the  5000 
volumes  of  the  model  library  exhibited  at  the  Columbian  exposition. 
The  library  and  its  catalogue  resulted  from  cooperation  between  the 
library  association  and  the  U.  S.  bureau  of  education,  which  printed 
and  distributed  20,000  copies  of  the  Catalog  within  a  year.  The 
Catalog  is  in  great  demand  by  newly  organized  libraries  as  a  guide 
in  selecting  their  books,  some  ordering  outright  all  the  5000  vol- 
umes recommended. 

5  Subject  headings  for  use  in  dictionary  catalogs.  Compiled  by  a 
committee  of  the  association,  and  published  in  1895.  It  is  intended 
to  promote  uniformity  in  cataloguing  and  to  help  the  cataloguer  in 
choosing  between  synonymous  or  related  headings,  and  in  making 
necessary  cross  references. 

6  Annotated  lists.  This  is  a  series  of  lists  of  the  best  books  in 
different  departments,  accompanied  by  critical  and  comparative 
notes.  The  first  of  this  series  was  of  general  scope,  Books  for  girls 
and  women  and  their  clubs,  its  different  sections  compiled  by  special- 
ists recognized  as  competent  authorities  in  their  several  departments, 
such  as  Russell  Sturgis  in  fine  arts,  H.  E.  Krehbiel  in  music,  R.  G. 
Thwaites  in  history,  H.  C.  Bolton  in  chemistry,  Stewart  Culin  in 
folklore,  and  many  others.  It  has  been  followed  by  lists  more  ex- 
tended in  special  departments,  an  Annotated  list  on  tine  arts,  by  Rus- 
sell Sturgis;  and  an  Annotated  list  on  music,  by  H.  E.  Krehbiel,  a 
brief  Annotated  list  of  children's  books,  by  Miss  C.  M.  Hewins,  of  the 
Hartford  public  library.     Publication  of  this  important  series  was 
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made  possible  by  the  liberality  of  Mr  George  lies  of  New  York,  who 
not  only  gave  outright  much  valuable  service  but  also  paid  printing 
bills  amounting  to  several  thousand  dollars,  personally  taking  all 
risks  of  loss  and  giving  to  the  section  any  possible  profits. 

7  An  index  to  portraits  contained  in  books  and  periodicals  and 
published  collections  will  soon  be  issued  as  the  A.  L.  A.  portrait  index 
under  the  editorship  of  W.  C.  Lane  of  Harvard  university,  with  the 
cooperation  of  other  libraries  and  bibliographers.  The  index  will 
be  general  in  scope,  describing  a  portrait  by  giving  the  name  of  the 
artist  (painter,  engraver,  etc.)  as  given  on  the  plate,  with  an  occa- 
sional date  or  descriptive  epithet  (caricature,  death-mask,  statute,  at 
the  age  of — ,  and  the  like);  i.  e.  it  will  be  a  collection  of  material 
simply,  and  will  not  attempt  critical  comparison  or  discussion. 

8  Printed  catalog  cards  for  current  books.  Only  such  books  are 
catalogued  as  would  be  somewhat  generally  bought  by  public  li- 
braries, excluding  editions  dc  luxe,  gift  books,  children's  picture 
books,  school  textbooks,  medical,  legal  and  other  professional 
works.  By  this  system  the  small  libraries  are  able  to  have  their 
cataloging  of  these  books  done  by  experts  and  in  print,  thus  saving 
the  most  serious  item  of  library  administration.  The  cataloguing 
is  done  under  direction  of  the  A.  L.  A.  publishing  section,  but  the 
cards  are  printed  and  distributed  by  the  Library  Bureau. 

9  Printed  cards  for  current  works  relating  to  English  history,  in 
its  broadest  sense,  with  descriptive  and  critical  notes  with  references 
to  other  works  on  the  same  subject,  show  a  phase  of  cooperative 
cataloguing  most  valuable  to  the  student.  These  cards  are  issued 
under  the  same  authority  as  those  for  current  books. 

10  Printed  card  indexes  to  composite  books  and  sets,  also  to 
scientific  and  technical  periodicals  are  issued  by  the  publishing  sec- 
tion through  the  Library  Bureau. 

11  In  cooperation  with  Harvard,  Columbia  and  John  Crerar  li- 
braries, Boston  and  New  York  public  libraries,  the  section  also 
issues  printed  cards  for  articles  in  current  periodicals  and  society 
publications. 

Atlanta  meeting.  At  the  last  meeting  of  the  American  library 
association,  held  in  Atlanta,  Georgia,  in  May,  1899,  there  was  the 
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usual  truly  national  representation.  A  paper  presented  by  William 
Beer,  the  leading  librarian  from  that  old  French  city,  New  Orleans, 
showed  that  in  the  Gulf  states  of  Florida,  Alabama,  Mississippi, 
Louisiana  and  Texas,  there  are  less  than  260  different  libraries,  not 
including  school  and  college  libraries.  Most  of  this  number  are 
small  subscription  libraries,  only  two  being  free  circulating  libraries. 
The  total  number  of  volumes  is  732,000.  The  percentage  of  books 
to  population  is  about  10.  In  Massachusetts,  the  percentage  of 
books  in  free  public  libraries  alone  to  the  state  population  is  204. 
This  comparative  statement  exhibits  the  best  and  the  worst  state  of 
things  in  the  United  States  as  regards  public  education  by  means  of 
libraries.  But  a  new  era  has  begun  at  the  south  in  the  foundation 
of  magnificent  free  libraries  in  New  Orleans  and  at  Atlanta.  An 
account  of  this  remarkable  movement  at  the  south  and  a  sensible 
discussion  of  the  race  difficulty  which  will  perhaps  divide  public 
libraries  as  it  does  public  schools  in  the  south,  is  given  by  W.  I. 
Fletcher  on  the  "  American  library  association  "  in  the  Nation,  25 
May,  1899. 

State  library  commissions.  These  have  been  instituted  by  legisla- 
tive authority  and  the  governor's  appointment  in  17  different  states 
of  the  Union  and  are  exercising  today  great  influence  in  promoting 
the  public  library  movement.  The  Massachusetts  commission  of 
five  persons  was  appointed  in  1890.  At  that  time  there  were  105 
towns  in  the  commonwealth  without  a  free  public  library;  in  1898, 
there  were  only  io1;  in  1899,  only  7.  Less  than  three  fifths  of  ifo 
of  the  entire  population  of  Massachusetts  now  lack  free  public 
libraries.  The  New  Hampshire  commission  was  modeled  on  that 
of  Massachusetts  and  dates  from  1891.  The  chief  economic  feature 
of  the  act  in  both  states  is  that  the  library  commission  is  authorized 
on  due  application,  to  expend  $100  for  books  for  the  benefit  of  any 
town  within  the  state  having  no  free  library.  No  town  is  entitled 
to  the  benefit  of  the  act  unless  its  provisions  are  accepted  in  town 
meeting  and  definite  appropriations  are  made  for  the  support  of 
the  library.  In  1893,  Connecticut  passed  a  law  establishing  a  public 
library  committee  empowered  to  expend  for  books  an  amount  not 
exceeding  $200  to  encourage  any  town  without  a  free  public  library 

1  In  four  out  of  the  io  towns  there  are  good  association  libraries  that  are  not  free. 
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to  institute  one;  but  in  no  case  is  the  allowance  to  exceed  the  sum 
expended  by  the  town  itself  for  the  same  purpose.  Vermont  has 
had  a  board  of  library  commissioners  since  1894,  with  the  state 
bounty  limited  to  $100  on  the  local  institution  of  a  free  public  library. 
Many  states  have  established  state  supervision;  New  York  through 
a  department,  other  states  by  commissions,  and  the  movement  seems 
likely  to  extend  throughout  the  country.  Public  libraries  and 
public  schools  are  advancing  together. 

Pennsylvania  in  1895  authorized  school  districts  to  raise  money  by 
taxation  to  found  and  support  public  libraries  under  supervision  of 
the  state  librarian. 

Ohio  in  1896  placed  her  state  library  in  charge  of  a  board  of  three 
commissioners,  appointed  by  the  governor.  The  state  librarian 
acts  as  secretary  of  the  commission,  which  can  make  such  rules 
as  seem  expedient  for  the  use  of  the  state  library  and  its  books. 
Under  this  law,  traveling  libraries  are  now  lent  to  clubs  and  public 
libraries.  Even  individuals  can  borrow  books  from  the  state  library 
by  paying  the  cost  of  transportation. 

Michigan  began  in  1895  to  make  provisions  for  traveling  libraries, 
and  created  a  library  commission  in  1899. 

In  1899  six  states  established  commissions  and  two  others,  Iowa 
and  New  Jersey,  in  1900. 

Wisconsin  passed  an  act  in  1895  "  to  promote  the  establishment 
and  efficiency  of  free  public  libraries  "  [see  chapter  on  "  Traveling 
libraries"].  As  far  back  as  1876  Wisconsin  authorized  any  town 
with  over  2000  inhabitants  to  tax  itself  for  the  support  of  a  free 
library  or  reading  room  to  the  extent  of  one  mill  on  each  dollar  of 
taxable  property.  By  a  later  amendment  a  common  council  or 
town  board  of  trustees,  in  lieu  of  this  legal  tax,  may  appropriate  for 
library  purposes  10^  of  the  money  received  from  liquor  licenses. 

In  1896,  the  Iowa  state  librarian  was  authorized  to  lend  books 
to  associate  libraries  or  clubs  of  25  taxpayers  under  proper  guaran- 
tees. 

Montana,  in  1895,  created  a  system  of  circulating  libraries,  of  100 
volumes  each,  under  a  board  composed  of  the  superintendent  of 
public  instruction,  the  attorney  general  and  the  state  auditor.    These 
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circulating  libraries  may  be  lent  to  a  community,  village,  town  or 
city  in  the  order  of  application,  on  proper  guaranty.  Montana  failed 
to  appropriate  money  to  carry  out  this  plan  and  nothing  has  been 
done. 


STATE   LIBRARY   COMMISSIONS 


Created  by  laws  passed 

Organized 

First  report 

Frequency 
of  report 

Colorado 

15  Jl-  991 

Connecticut 

18934 

For  1893-94 

Biennial 

Georgia 

16  D  97 

Indiana 

24F99  (103)3 

Iowa 

Mr  1900 

Kansas 

4  Mr  99  (163)3 

17JI.  991 

Maine 

23  F  991 

8  Je  991 

Massachusetts 

28  My  1890  (347)3 

For  1 89 1 

Annual 

Michigan 

r  Jegg  (115)8 

23  Nov.  992 

Minnesota 

21  Ap  99  (353)3 

N'w  Hampshire 

1891* 

Dec.  1892 

Annual 

(62)NewJersey 

20  Mr  1900 

New  York 

Annual 

Ohio 

22  Ap  18964 

Pennsylvania 

5  My  99  (142)3 

Vermont 

1894  (37)3 

For  1895-96 

Biennial 

Wisconsin 

1895  (314)3 

1895-96 

Biennial 

1  Library  journal,  Aug.  99,  24  :  484 

2  Public  libraries,  Dec.  gg,  4  :  467 

3  See  session  laws  of  state  in  question,  chapter  cited  in  curves 
Report  Wisconsin  free  lib.  com.  1895^6,  p.  126-30 

Individual  influence.  A  good  example  of  individual  influence  in 
promoting  a  state  system  of  free  libraries  is  that  of  Dr  William  Prall, 
of  Paterson,  New  Jersey.  He  was  a  doctor  of  philosophy  of  the 
University  of  Heidelberg  and  early  perceived  that  popular  intel- 
ligence is  essential  to  the  perpetuity  of  free  institutions.  One  of  his 
cherished  ideas  was  public  libraries  for  the  people.  Elected  to  the 
New  Jersey  legislature,  he  drafted  a  bill  for  free  libraries,  with  a 
referendum  clause  requiring  city  governments  to  submit  the  ques- 
tion of  establishing  a  public  library  to  a  vote  of  the  citizens.  This 
act  was  passed  April  i,  1884.  He  then  undertook  a  campaign  in 
his  own  town  of  Paterson,  where  he  succeeded  by  personal  effort  in 
establishing  the  first  free  public  library  in  New  Jersey.  Dr  Prall's 
bill  required  a  tax  of  one  third  of  a  mill  on  every  dollar's  worth  of 
taxable  property;  and  the  provision  is  said  by  Dr  Murray,  of  New 
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Brunswick  (N.  J.)  to  have  worked  admirably.  He  says,  "  The  free 
public  libraries  of  New  Jersey  are  a  part  of  the  free  educational 
system  of  the  state.  They  are  not  boards  or  commissions,  but  in- 
dependent and  distinct  corporations,  with  full  powers  to  do  all  things 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  intention  of  the  library  as  the  supplement 
to  the  school."  April  2,  1890,  the  power  of  establishing  a  free  public 
library  was  extended  to  any  town,  township  or  minor  municipality 
in  the  state  of  New  Jersey.  .  .  December  29,  1890,  the  New  Jer- 
sey library  association  was  organized  and  it  is  making  "  the  free 
library  as  common  and  as  effective  as  the  free  school." 

Library  progress  in  the  south.  Marks  of  progress  are  shown  in 
recent  legislation.  In  Maryland  a  free  public  library  may  now  be 
established  by  any  municipal  board  and  an  annual  tax  of  not  more 
than  five  cents  on  $100  may  be  levied,  such  action  requiring  ratifica- 
tion by  the  voters  at  a  regular  municipal  election.  Nine  library 
directors  are  to  be  appointed  by  the  chief  executive  of  the  munici- 
pality with  the  approval  of  the  governing  board,  three  each  year,  to 
serve  three  years.  Libraries  established  under  this  act  are  to  be 
forever  free. 

In  Georgia  a  library  commission  may  now  be  appointed  by  the 
governor  to  serve  three  years.  The  commission  receives  no  com- 
pensation, and  must  not  be  interested  in  any  publication  house  or  in 
the  sale  of  books.  By  act  of  December  15,  1896,  the  Georgia  legis- 
lature decided  that  a  woman1  could  hold  the  office  of  state  librarian. 

Women's  clubs  are  doing  much  to  foster  and  promote  the  free 
library  movement  in  the  New  South.  It  was  largely  the  work  of 
the  woman's  club  at  Atlanta  in  making  an  old  subscription  library 
free.  The  Young  men's  library  association  of  that  city,  under  the 
influence  of  its  librarian,  Miss  Anne  Wallace,  gave  its  property  and 
books,  valued  at  $100,000,  to  the  city,  and  Andrew  Carnegie, 
founder  of  libraries,  gave  $100,000  more  for  a  new  library  building. 

The  woman's  club  of  Atlanta  has  carried  through  the  Georgia 
legislature  an  act  establishing  a  state  library  commission,  which 


1  "There  are  now  II  women  state  librarians  in  America,  drawing  salaries  from  $625 
to  $1200  a  year".— Corinne  R.  Stocker  Horton  on   "Albany  library  school". 
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will  prepare  bills  to  enable  towns,  encouraged  by  state  aid,  to  estab- 
lish and  maintain  free  libraries  by  voluntary  taxation.  A  federa- 
tion of  women's  clubs  is  moving  in  the  same  direction  in  South 
Carolina.  Within  four  years  four  free  libraries  have  been  established 
in  that  state.  In  Texas,  said  Mr  Beer,  "  the  wave  of  library  crea- 
tion, under  the  inspiration  of  the  state  federation  of  women's  clubs, 
has  struck"  eight  different  communities. 

Trans-Mississippi  library  congress.  This  congress  was  one  of 
many  indications  of  the  continental  progress  of  the  library  move- 
ment in  America.  It  was  held  at  the  Omaha  public  library,  Sep. 
28-30,  1898,  and  was  reported  in  the  Library  journal,  October  1898, 
and  in  Public  libraries,  November  of  that  same  year.  Among  the 
helpful  topics  discussed  were  the  "  Value  of  the  library  to  the  com- 
munity ",  "  Relation  of  the  library  to  the  public  school,  the  college 
and  the  club  ",  "  Traveling  libraries  ",  "  Relation  of  women's  clubs  to 
traveling  libraries."  At  Omaha  another  sign  of  the  times  was  the 
address  given  by  Archbishop  Ireland  of  St  Paul. 

Interstate  library  conferences.  Such  meetings  are  occasionally 
held,  as  at  Evanston,  Illinois,  Feb.  21-22,  1898.  There  are  good  re- 
ports in  the  Library  journal  and  Public  libraries,  with  interesting  and 
profitable  discussions  on  these  topics:  How  to  organize  a  library, 
Work  with  the  children,  State  aid  to  libraries,  Library  legisation, 
Library  buildings,  Libraries  and  women's  clubs. 

Long  distance  book  loans.  The  custom  of  lending  books  to  in- 
dividuals or  institutions  at  long  distance  is  growing  among  Ameri- 
can librarians.  It  has  been  a  common  practice  for  many  years  in 
the  German  universities  which  cultivate  academic  comity.  When 
Justin  Winsor  was  librarian  of  Harvard,  books  were  occasionally 
sent  as  far  south  as  Baltimore.  The  fifth  report  of  the  free  library 
commission  of  Massachusetts  calls  attention,  p.  15,  to  the  fact  that 
the  Boston  Athenaeum  and  the  free  public  library  of  Worcester  are 
generously  lending  books  within  the  state  at  a  distance: 

"  Some  of  the  principal  college,  city  and  other  libraries  in  dif- 
ferent states  and  especially  the  library  of  the  surgeon-general's  office 
at  Washington  are  extensively  engaged  in  aiding  investigators  by 
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lending  books  to  them  even  when  they  live  in  towns  at  long  dis- 
tances from  the  libraries.  Such  loans  are  generally  made  by  a 
librarian  through  other  libraries  rather  than  to  individuals,  the  bor- 
rowing libraries  making  themselves  responsible  for  losses  and  in- 
juries to  books  and  for  the  cost  of  expressage  or  fees  of  registering 
packages  at  the  post  office."  Individual  librarians  generally  exer- 
cise their  own  discretion. 

The  New  York  state  library  encourages  the  policy  of  lending 
books  to  institutions  and  special  investigators  outside  of  Albany. 
The  director's  report  for  1898  states  that  in  1891  only  31  institutions 
borrowed  books  from  the  state  library,  but  in  1898  the  number  had 
increased  to  116.  In  1891,  books  were  first  sent  out  to  a  few  ex- 
tension centers,  but  six  years  later  the  number  of  local  institutions 
which  borrowed  books  from  the  present  "  home  education  depart- 
ment "  numbered  531.  In  1898  there  were  in  all  701  outside  bor- 
rowers including  individuals,  institutions,  study  clubs,  and  groups  of 
taxpayers. 

Open  book  shelves.  Among  the  signs  of  the  times  is  the  more 
general  opening  of  the  library  shelves  to  the  public.  The  New  York 
state  inspector  says  in  his  report  for  1898  that  the  experiment  has 
been  tried  with  success  even  in  the  crowded  neighborhoods  of  New 
York  city  and  Buffalo.  In  the  latter  city  fully  11,000  books  are 
made  accessible  to  the  public  on  the  walls  of  a  large  open  room. 
The  remaining  90,000  volumes  are  retained  in  the  stack  rooms  as 
before.  In  branches  of  the  New  York  circulating  library  the  books 
are  exposed  to  view  and  to  easy  consultation,  as  in  Philadelphia,  on 
the  walls  of  a  long  room.  Reasonable  supervision  is  still  maintained 
from  an  office  space  in"  the  center  inclosed  on  three  sides  by  a 
counter.  Of  course  it  would  be  unwise  to  expose  to  public  use  and 
promiscuous  handling  valuable  Americana  and  the  rarest  specimens 
of  early  printing.  The  crown  jewels  of  every  public  library  must  be 
guarded. 

TTse  of  public  libraries  by  children.  An  encouraging  and  sugges- 
tive treatment  of  this  important  educational  subject  may  be  found  in 
the  seventh  report  of  the  free  public  library  commission  of  Mass- 
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achusetts,  p.  21-25,  with  excellent  lists  of  good  reading  for  the 
young.  Among  others  are  recommended  Miss  C.  M.  Hewin's 
Books  for  the  young  and  her  Brief  list  of  books  for  children's  reading, 
issued  by  the  Library  Bureau  for  the  publishing  section  of  the 
A.  L.  A..  It  is  recommended  in  the  Massachusetts  report  that  as- 
sistance be  given  to  young  children  in  selecting  books.  This  is  done 
in  many  public  libraries.  In  many  cases,  children's  rooms  or  por- 
tions of  public  reading  space  are  set  apart  for  the  little  folk,  with 
tables  and  chairs  suitable  for  them.  In  these  rooms  or  children's 
corners  a  choice  collection  of  readable  books  is  often  reserved  for 
actual  examination  and  individual  selection  by  the  children  them- 
selves. Juvenile  magazines  and  picture  papers  are  now  commonly 
exposed  to  view  and  current  use  on  the  children's  tables. 

"  The  wants  of  children  have  long  been  considered  in  the  best  ad- 
ministered libraries,  and  there  is  a  growing  interest  in  more  enlight- 
ened centers  in  providing  for  them.  .  .  Children  are  a  very  im- 
portant part  of  the  constituency  of  every  library,  and  their  needs  at 
home  and  in  school  should  be  carefully  and  continually  looked 
after."     [Massachusetts  public  documents,  1897,  no.  44,  p.  21] 

Libraries  in  parks.  The  idea  has  been  suggested  that  choice  col- 
lections of  books  illustrating  outdoor  life,  flowers,  ferns,  shrubbery, 
birds  and  natural  history  in  general  be  made  accessible  in  park 
museums.  It  would  not  be  expensive  to  set  up  a  traveling  library 
of  summer  novels,  with  outdoor  books  of  prose  or  poetry  in  summer 
houses  or  kiosks,  in  charge  of  old  pensioners  or  any  other  persons 
who  deserve  well  of  this  generation,  but  who  need  good  books  and 
small  stipends  to  make  life  more  tolerable. 

A  children's  library  containing  1000  books  was  opened  in  the  so 
called  "  Shelter  ",  Tompkins  park,  Brooklyn,1  in  the  summer  of  1899. 

J-The  idea,  like  the  musee  scolaire,  is  a  new  one  for  Brooklyn,  and  like  that  traveling 
museum  is  of  course  a  mere  experiment.  Mrs  Charles  O.  H.  Craigie,  superintendent 
of  the  free  circulating  libraries  in  that  city,  called  for  voluntary  contributions  some  time 
ago  to  establish  a  children's  branch  library  for  Tompkins  park.  The  result  is  that 
1000  books  have  been  provided.  From  50  to  100  books  would  make  any  similar  ex- 
periment an  immediate  success  in  almost  any  summer  resort.  An  illustrated  article  on 
the  "  Tompkins  park  library  "  appeared  in  Harper's  bazar,  Aug.  12,  1899. 
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Children  known  to  the  librarian  are  allowed  to  take  a  book  home  or 
to  read  one  outdoors  in  the  park  according  to  their  own  sweet  will. 

"  Oh  for  a  booke  and  a  shadie  nooke, 
Eyther  in  doore  or  out : 
With  the  grene  leaves  whispering  overhead, 

Or  the  street  cryes  all  about ; 
Where  I  may  reade  all  at  my  ease 

Both  of  the  newe  and  old  ; 
For  a  jollie  goode  booke  whereon  to  look, 
Is  better  to  me  than  gold." 

Old  English  song 

At  the  Lake  Placid  club,  in  the  Adirondacks,  Mr  Melvil  Dewey  in 
July,  1899,  installed  at  the  Golf  club  a  select  traveling  library  of  out- 
door, breezy  books,  which  some  people  can  enjoy  on  a  summer 
day  in  the  very  sight  of  golf  players  and  of  the  finest  mountain 
scenery  in  the  Adirondacks.  Almost  the  first  thing  which  catches 
the  eye  of  a  guest  at  the  Lake  Placid  club  is  the  excellent  collection ' 
of  fresh,  readable  books  in  the  club  house.  They  are  borrowed 
freely  by  members  and  their  friends,  read  in  the  evening  and  on 
rainy  days,  carried  to  the  cottages  and  everywhere,  except  home  in 
trunks.  People  are  so  grateful  for  really  good  literature  in  the 
North  Woods  that  they  are  warm  in  their  praises  of  Mr  Dewey's 
traveling  library.  They  go  home  hearty  converts  to  the  system  of 
traveling  libraries  for  neighborhoods,  study  clubs,  social  reading 
circles,  women's  clubs,  public  schools,  Sundayschools,  golf  clubs 
and  summer  resorts  of  the  best  kind. 

Chapter  10 

TRAVELING  LIBRARIES1 

Railroad  traveling  libraries.  One  of  the  first  long  distance  agen- 
cies for  circulating  good  books  among  the  people  in  America  was 
the  railroad  traveling  library.  As  early  as  1869  the  Boston  and  Al- 
bany railroad,  one  of  the  main  routes  westward,  established  in  Bos- 

1  For  fuller  information  on  this  whole  movement,  see  the  New  York  state  library  bul- 
letins and  the  finely  illustrated  report  issued  by  the  Wisconsin  free  library  commission 
on  "  Free  traveling  libraries  in  Wisconsin  ",  Madison,  1897;  M.  P.  Moore,  ''Women's 
clubs  and  the  traveling  library  in  Colorado",  Public  libraries,  2  :  54  (Library  Bureau 
Chicago);  G.  Countryman,  "Traveling  libraries  in  Wisconsin",  Library  journal, 
22:  750;  S.  H.  Ranch,  "  Railroad  traveling  libraries",  Library  journal,  22  :  10. 
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ton  a  free  library  for  its  employees.  The  collection,  numbering  over 
3000  volumes,  is  now  located :  in  the  general  office  at  Springfield 
(Mass.),  where  the  books  are  allowed  to  be  drawn  on  special  written 
order  and  retained  by  employees  two  weeks,  with  privilege  of  re- 
newal. The  New  York  central  railroad  established  more  than  10 
years  ago  a  library  near  the  Grand  Central  station  in  New  York  for 
the  use  of  members  of  the  railroad  branch  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  of 
which  there  are  local  branches  along  the  main  stem  and  affiliated 
lines  of  the  road.  Parcels  of  books  are  made  up  on  local  requisi- 
tion, packed  in  a  telescope  valise,  and  sent  to  the  charge  of  the 
local  secretary.  At  railroad  stations  where  there  is  no  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
library,  membership  in  the  New  York  association  is  allowed  to  em- 
ployees for  $1  a  year.  Every  member  along  the  line  has  a  printed 
catalogue  of  the  8000  books,  any  one  of  which  may  be  drawn  and 
retained  two  weeks  by  any  employee  of  this  great  railroad,  extend- 
ing in  its  many  branches  throughout  New  York  state. 

The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad  established  for  its  employees  a 
free  traveling  library  as  early  as  1884.  The  collection  began  with 
4500  books  and  since  the  foundation  more  than  300,000  volumes 
have  been  drawn.  As  in  the  case  of  the  New  York  central,  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  encourages  the  use  of  the  library  by  the  wives 
and  specially  the  children  of  men  in  the  organized  service.  There  is 
no  religious  discrimination  in  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  library  man- 
agement or  in  the  case  of  the  New  York  central  or  Pennsylvania 
railroad.  All  three  of  the  corporations  and  many  others  encourage 
good  reading  and  study  by  employees.  The  Young  Men's  Chris- 
tian association  is  merely  a  convenient  medium  for  the  care  and  dis- 
tribution of  books.  Any  employee  can  have  the  benefit  of  a  rail- 
road library  by  conforming  to  the  rules  for  its  administration. 

Anticipations  of  traveling  libraries.  Miss  Katharine  L.  Sharp,  in 
the  University  extension  bulletin,  November,  1892,  and  Miss 
Myrtilla  Avery,  of  the  New  York  state  library,  mention  various  other 
anticipations  of  the  modern  idea  of  portable  libraries : 

1  Napoleon  Bonaparte's  plan  in  1808  for  a  movable  camp  library 
of  historical  literature.  His  book  boxes  were  to  serve  also  as  book 
shelves.     This   device  has  long  been  known  and  practically  em- 
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ployed  by  traveling  scholars  and  itinerant  parsons.  Napoleon,  like 
many  housekeepers,  wanted  his  books  to  fit  his  cases  exactly,  and 
so  he  ordered  all  volumes  to  be  of  the  same  size.  Like  some  old- 
fashioned  librarians,  Napoleon  had  no  notion  of  circulating  his 
books.     [See  Library  journal,  10:129-131] 

2  Traveling  libraries  were  known  in  Scotland  as  early  as  1810. 
They  were  used  in  parish  work. 

3  The  Melbourne  public  library  in  1877  lent  books  to  other 
libraries.  The  books  were  packed  in  oak  cases  lined  with  green 
baize,  with  50  volumes  in  each  case.  Some  8000  books  were  thus 
circulated  through  18  towns.  Each  town  was  allowed  250  books 
for  three  months  or  1000  a  year.  The  charges  were  slight.  [See 
Library  journal,  2:216-218] 

4  The  Seamen's  friend  society  in  New  York  city  has  long  been 
in  the  habit  of  lending  small  libraries  to  ships  for  long  voyages. 

5  The  United  States  government  has  for  many  years  supplied 
lighthouse  keepers  with  small  collections  of  books. 

6  In  1876,  Mr  S.  S.  Green,  of  Worcester,  advocated  that  indi- 
vidual libraries  should  lend  books  to  other  libraries  [Library  journal, 
1:15].  This  has  long  been  a  common  practice  in  German  uni- 
versities.    Such  institutional  comity  is  everywhere  increasing. 

7  The  first  university  extension  traveling  libraries  were  sent  out 
by  Oxford  in  1885.  They  were  choice  collections  of  about  40  books 
on  specific  subjects  of  public  instruction.  The  books  were  in- 
voiced, and  conveyed  from  Oxford  to  a  responsible  local  com- 
mittee for  the  free  use  of  students  attending  local  lectures  given  by 
a  representative  of  the  university.  This  English  system,  resembling 
its  Scotch  and  Australian  prototypes,  became  very  popular  in  our 
mother  country  and  quickly  captivated  American  fancy. 

Melvil  Dewey  on  traveling  libraries.  In  a  Convocation  address, 
July  9,  1889,  the  secretary  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New 
York  thus  speaks  of  traveling  libraries  [Regents  bulletin,  no.  3,  Aug., 
1890,  p.  140] :  "While  it  is  desirable  that  every  community  should 
have  its  own  permanent  library,  there  can  hardly  be  a  better  means 
to  stimulate  interest  and  create  a  demand  for  that  than  by  sending 
carefully  selected  traveling  libraries  to  teach  the  people  how  much 
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pleasure  and  profit  they  could  derive  from  the  best  books.  .  .  It  is 
really  the  same  plan  which  experience  has  proved  to  be  best  for 
even  wealthy  readers  in  England,  where  the  great  circulating 
libraries  like  Mudie's  and  Smith's  take  most  of  the  edition  of  many 
books.  These  cases  of  carefully  selected  books,  constantly  travel- 
ing back  and  forth  throughout  the  state,  would  be  active  mission- 
aries in  the  cause  of  higher  education,  and  would  keep  those  in- 
terested in  such  work  in  constant  touch  with  the  central  office,  and 
it,  in  turn,  in  closer  and  warmer  sympathy  with  its  immense  con- 
stituency." Thus  even  before  university  extension  was  formally 
acknowledged  as  a  state  policy  in  New  York,  traveling  libraries 
were  distinctly  recommended. 

English  ideas  adopted  in  America.  The  state  of  New  York  de- 
serves the  credit  of  first  practically  adapting  to  American  local  needs 
English  ideas  of  university  extension  and  traveling  libraries.  The 
two  notions  came  into  this  country  together.  One  has  been  taken 
and  the  other  left.  The  New  York  beginnings  of  both  these  edu- 
cational experiments  are  well  described  by  Miss  Katharine  L. 
Sharp,  a  graduate  of  the  New  York  state  library  school,  class  of 
1892,  in  her  prize  essay,  Local  public  libraries  and  their  relation  to 
university  extension  [University  extension  bulletin  4,  Nov.  1892]. 

Little  need  be  repeated  in  this  connection  about  the  historic  be- 
ginnings of  the  present  system  of  university  extension  and  travel- 
ing libraries  in  America  except  that  it  is  a  matter  of  printed  record 
that,  10  years  ago,  on  July  10,  1889,  the  regents  of  the  University 
of  New  York  resolved : 

"That  a  committee  of  three  on  university  extension  be  appointed 
with  instructions  to  report  to  the  annual  meeting  such  plans  as 
they  may  deem  practicable  and  expedient  for  carrying  forward  this 
work  including  a  plan  -for  lending  to  communities,  for  use  during  uni- 
versity extension  courses,  suitable  libraries,  collections,  apparatus  and 
illustrations." 

Subsequently,  May  I,  1891,  university  extension  was  definitely 
adopted  as  a  state  system  of  popular  education  under  authority  of 
the  regents  and  $10,000  was  appropriated  by  the  legislature  for  pur- 
poses of  organization  and  supervision.     New  York  is,  therefore,  the 
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first  state  in  the  world  thus  to  declare  for  popular  education  by  uni- 
versity extension  methods. 

The  relation  of  libraries  to  this  new  and  far  reaching  educational 
movement  is  clearly  indicated  in  the  following  extracts  from  the  re- 
port, June  11,  1891,  of  Regent  Pliny  T.  Sexton,  chairman  of  the 
committee  on  university  extension:  "It  will  be  the  parent  of  edu- 
cational progress  in  now  unanticipated  particulars.  Its  operation 
will  hasten  recognition  of  the  need  and  create  a  demand  for  local 
public  libraries,  until,  in  time,  no  area  of  population  throughout 
the  state  will  be  beyond  convenient  access  to  the  garnered  wisdom 
of  the  past  and  the  best  thought  of  the  present. 

"Such  libraries  will  become  the  homes  and  centers  of  university 
extension  work,  and  will  soon  require  librarians  trained  for  wider 
usefulness  than  that  of  mere  custodians  of  books.  The  librarian 
of  the  future  must  be  the  intellectual  leader  and  guide  of  the  com- 
munity. He  must  be  able  to  kindle  the  desire  for  knowledge  and 
aid  in  its  acquisition.  None  too  soon  has  the  state  of  New  York, 
in  its  library  school,  laid  the  foundations  for  educating  the  librarians 
of  the  future."1 

Leaving  for  a  later  chapter  on  "Library  schools"  the  educational 
and  professional  training  of  American  librarians,  let  us  here  note 
that  New  York  represents  the  original  and  continued  association 
of  these  two  remarkable  popular  educational  movements,  university 
extension,  and  library  extension  (through  traveling  libraries  to  pub- 
lic libraries). 

University  extension  and  the  accompanying  library  movement 
have  continued  to  flow  on  together,  like  united  rivers,  into  that 
broader  movement  called  by  various  names :  Home1  education,  popu- 
lar education  or  educational  extension.  These  terms  all  signify 
much  the  same  things  and  all  three  represent  that  great  outward 
flow  of  institutional,  historic  and  educational  forces  which  are  slowly 
improving  the  mental  and  moral  condition  of  the  American  people. 

1  The  history  of  the  joint  development  of  university  and  library  extension  in  New 
York  may  be  traced  in  the  university  extension  and  library  bulletins  from  1892  down 
to  the  present. 

2  The  ''Home  education"  department  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York 
includes  the  following  six  divisions:  1)  Extension  teaching,  2)  study  clubs,  3)  ex- 
changes, 4)  traveling  libraries,  5)  public  libraries,  6)  library  school. 
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Among  these  living,  vitalizing  powers  are  the  school,  the  church, 
the  state,  the  city,  the  nation,  the  book,  the  popular  magazine,  the 
daily  newspaper,  the  public  and  the  traveling  library.  At  the 
present  time  the  state  of  New  York  not  only  nobly  encourages 
schools,  colleges,  and  universities,  extension  teaching  and  study 
clubs,  but  popularizes  the  public  library  and  extends  it  to  the  very 
hamlets  and  homes  of  the  people. 

Traveling  libraries  are  now  lent  by  the  state  library  in  Albany 
to  any  public  library  on  application  by  its  trustees,  provided  the 
library  is  in  the  University  system.  Any  community  not  yet  pos- 
sessing a  public  library,  on  application  by  25  resident  taxpayers, 
can  receive  a  traveling  library  to  serve  as  a  nucleus.  The  same 
privilege  is-  extended  to  schools,  extension  centers,  clubs,  and,  if 
funds  permit,  to  granges,  lodges  and  other  organizations  having 
special  need  of  books.  Certain  guaranties,  fees  or  deposits  are  re- 
quired. The  usual  fee  is  $1  for  each  25  volumes,  paid  in  advance. 
Schools  are  allowed  to  retain  the  library  till  the  end  of  the  current 
academic  year.  Other  educational  organizations,  like  Chautauqua, 
return  the  books  when  the  educational  course  or  study  period  is 
ended. 

There  are  in  New  York  several  different  kinds  of  traveling 
libraries,  general  and  special,  altogether  about  500.  Some  are 
selected  for  general  circulation  in  the  community  and  some  for  the 
special  use  of  a  study  club.  There  are  young  people's  libraries; 
selections  of  juvenile  literature;  academic  libraries  for  schools  and 
colleges;  agricultural  libraries  for  farmers'  institutes;  and  teachers' 
libraries. 

Communities  preferring  a  considerable  variety  of  books  to  suit 
varying  tastes  may  take  more  than  one  library  at  a  time,  and  thus 
popular  demand  for  a  public  library  is  rapidly  produced.  On  the 
other  hand  local  classes  or  study  clubs  in  some  special  branch  of 
history,  literature,  art  or  science  are  fostered  by  a  select  library  on 
one  great  subject.  The  writer  has  seen  such  special  collections  on 
French  history,  American  history,  political  economy,  etc.  Unless 
one  has  witnessed  the  stimulating  effect  of  the  traveling  library  on 
a  rural  community  or  study  club,  he  can  not  fully  realize  the  bene- 
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ficial  influence  of  this  modern  instrument  of  popular  education. 
There  are  now  over  200  study  clubs  in  New  York  receiving  from 
time  to  time  book  collections  from  the  state  library  [see  chapter 
on  "Educational  clubs"].  Study  clubs  and  traveling  libraries  have 
developed  with  university  extension. 

The  New  York  mercantile  library  has  been  a  great  boon  not  only 
to  the  people  of  New  York,  but  also  to  other  cities.  Arrangements 
have  long  been  in  force  by  which  a  definite  number  of  attractive,  new 
books  can  be  lent  in  one  lot  during  a  limited  period  for  a  moderate 
fee.  The  time  will  undoubtedly  come  when  rural  book  clubs  and 
individual  readers  will  be  accommodated  at  trifling  expense  by  some 
great  central  circulating  library  like  that  which  is  developing  in 
New  York  city. 

"  It  has  been  prophesied/'  said  Miss  Katharine  L.  Sharp  in  1892 
in  her  prize  essay  on  Local  public  libraries  and  their  relation  to  univer- 
sity extension,  "  that  what  Mudie's  circulating  library  is  to  England, 
the  extension  library  may  be  to  America,  the  competition  between 
express  companies  rendering  rates  of  transportation  reasonable." 
This  prophecy  seems  to  be  already  realized  in  New  York  state  if 
not  throughout  the  whole  country. 

Melvil  Dewey  on  university  extension.  The  secretary  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  the  State  of  New  York,  director  of  the  state  library,  the 
practical  leader  of  all  the  educational  activities  connected  with  the 
University,  spoke  of  the  work  of  extension  teaching  in  1898  as  fol- 
lows [see  regents  bulletin  28,  1899] :  "A  bird's-eye  view  of  the  ac- 
tivities in  this  field  confirms  our  judgment  that  we  have  a  perma- 
nent and  important  new  factor  in  education,  still  in  its  infancy  and 
therefore  liable  to  change  from  year  to  year.  The  central  thought 
holds  true  for  all  phases  of  the  work  and  the  efforts  are  all  directly 
pointed  to  securing  what  we  have  for  four  years  used  as  a  kind  of 
motto  for  our  own  work — 'Higher  education,  for  adults,  at  home, 
through  life.'  "  This  aim  can  be  accomplished  by  library  extension 
even  better  than  by  university  extension. 

Pennsylvania  traveling  libraries.1  The  cardinal  principle  of  a  free 
library  is  to  bring  the  books  to  the  people.     This  is  the  very  op- 

lArticle  by  John  Thomson,  reprinted  from  the  Citizen,  Philadelphia,  Aug.  1896. 
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posite  to  the  principle  which  guided  the  old  fashioned  city  or  town 
library.  In  those  institutions  of  the  past,  a  librarian's  duty  was 
satisfied  if  he  kept  good  guard  over  his  books,  the  majority  of 
which  were  as  inaccessible  to  an  ordinary  reader  as  if  they  had  been 
parts  of  a  series  of  volumes  preserved  in  a  chained  library.  It  may 
be  that  there  was  some  danger,  in  the  first  enthusiasm  of  the  change 
from  the  old  paths  to  the  new,  that  a  librarian  would  become  a  mere 
animated  book-shovel,  and  not  a  few  persons  have  raised  objections 
to  the  general  way  in  which  books  are  circulated,  but  that  is  the 
distinguishing  feature  of  every  successful  free  library. 

Three  of  the  great  agencies  for  good,  at  the  present  time,  are  the 
pulpit,  the  press,  and  the  library.  It  has  been  well  remarked  on 
this  subject,  that  from  the  pulpit  proceeds  improvement  in  morals; 
from  the  press  proceeds  a  broadening  knowledge  of  the  world  and 
its  methods  with  the  power  to  use  aright  the  treasures  and  posses- 
sions of  all  the  nations  of  the  earth;  and  from  the  library  proceeds 
steady  and  sure  improvement  of  the  best  instincts  of  the  human 
race.  It  is  a  very  low  view  of  the  benefit  that  arises  from  whole- 
some and  clean  reading  to  argue  that  it  keeps  youths  of  both  sexes 
out  of  mischief.  The  result  is  far  wider  and  it  is  rather  the  truth 
that  the  study  of  such  literature  as  forms  almost  the  entirety  of 
every  well  regulated  free  library,  is  valuable  nutriment  for  the  soul 
and  mind  of  every  reader. 

The  consideration  of  just  such  points  as  these,  has  led  a  large 
number  of  public  librarians  to  strive  after  the  discovery  of  improved 
methods  for  bringing  books  to  the  people.  It  is  not  sufficient  for 
these  earnest  promoters  of  literary  improvement  to  provide  centers 
with  books,  to  which  the  public  could  have  the  very  freest  access. 
These  frequenters  of  the  free  libraries  were  outside  of  the  multi- 
tudes who  do  not  use  these  libraries,  and  are  unable  to  visit  these 
places  and  avail  themselves  of  the  privileges  of  a  free  library.  To 
meet  the  wants  of  such  persons  the  traveling  libraries  system  was 
established  and  has  grown  with  remarkable  rapidity.  In  Pennsyl- 
vania this  system  is  to  be  made  an  adjunct  to  the  Free  Library  of 
Philadelphia,  which  now  consists  of  a  central  library  and  eight 
active  branches.     The  ninth  branch  will  be  opened,  it  is  hoped, 
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early  in  the  fall  at  McPherson  park  and  possibly  another  at  the 
Falls  of  Schuylkill. 

While  waiting-  for  the  accomplishment  of  these  two  desirable 
ends,  the  board  of  trustees  have  determined  to  establish  a  system  of 
traveling  libraries  within  the  city  limits.  This  has  been  no  hasty 
step,  but  one  that  has  been  under  consideration  for  many  months. 
It  will  now  start  with  the  cooperation  and  cordial  assistance  of  the 
Civic  club,  and  nearly  iooo  volumes  have  been  purchased  and  are 
being  prepared  for  immediate  circulation.  They  will  be  placed  in 
boxes  holding  25  or  50  volumes  apiece.  The  collection  of  each  25 
or  50  books  is  called  a  library  and  has  been  chosen  from  the  lists 
from  the  New  York  state  traveling  libraries,  in  which  scheme 
they  have  been  tested  and  shown  to  be  in  each  instance  a  wise 
selection.  It  is  purposed  to  place  three  or  four  of  these  in  the 
custody  of  the  managers  of  the  admirable  libraries  established  by 
the  employees  of  the  Pennsylvania  railroad  at  their  city  stations, 
41st  and  Westminster  avenue,  Broad  street  and  Kensington.  An- 
other three  or  four  will  be  placed  in  the  offices  of  the  Western 
Union  and  American  District  telegraph  companies,  and  inasmuch 
as  these  will  be  left  there  in  charge  of  one  of  the  officers  of  the 
company,  who  will  see  that  the  books  are  properly  cared  for,  and 
properly  distributed  to  the  boys  and  to  the  other  employees,  it  does 
not  require  much  argument  to  show  how  valuable  an  instrument 
for  good  the  deposit  of  books  in  such  places  must  inevitably  prove. 
Yet  others  are  being  prepared  to  be  sent  to  the  stations  of  the  fire- 
men, several  applications  having  been  received  for  the  privileges  of 
the  traveling-  libraries  at  these  places.  The  opportunities  for  fire- 
men to  get  to  libraries  and  select  books  for  themselves  is  more 
limited  than  is  thought;  the  men  are  liable  to  be  called  on  duty  at 
any  moment,  and,  consequently,  the  benefit  of  having  within  their 
immediate  reach  books  in  good  custody,  which  can  be  perused  dur- 
ing their  hours  of  inaction,  can  not  fail  to  work  for  good.  It  is 
hoped  that  between  this  and  the  end  of  the  year,  this  system  can  be 
given  such  a  trial  as  will  prove  its  value,  and  if  the  result  is  that 
its  value  to  the  community  is  established,  it  is  purposed  at  the  next 
session  of  the  legislature  to  ask  from  the  state  an  appropriation 
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sufficient  to  enable  the  promoters  to  develop  the  system  throughout 
Pennsylvania.  It  has  been  established  with  great  success  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, New  York,  and  Wisconsin,  and  is  earnestly  asked  for  in 
many  parts  of  the  state  of  Pennsylvania.  In  one  of  the  principal 
coal  districts,  the  writer  has  received  written  undertakings  from 
three  presidents  of  important  coal  companies,  to  erect  suitable  rooms 
for  a  small  library  and  to  provide  librarians  in  exchange  for  the 
privileges  of  the  system.  The  intention  is  to  send  these  small 
libraries  of  25,  50  or  100  volumes  from  headquarters  to  different 
parts  of  the  city,  and  hereafter,  if  the  appropriation  is  obtained,  to 
various  parts  of  the  state.  Each  library  will  be  allowed  to  be  re- 
tained either  for  three  or  for  six  months  and  will  then  be  returned 
to  the  principal  library  to  be  exchanged  for  another  block  of  books, 
and  each  be  dispatched  in  its  turn  to  another  station.  The  grant  of 
privileges  will  be  accorded  to  properly  accredited  libraries  or  to 
communities  without  libraries,  on  the  written  application  of  24  resi- 
dent taxpayers  and  the  appointment  of  some  one  person  to  act  as  a 
trustee  for  the  proper  custody  of  the  books.     . 

In  the  same  way  increased  facilities  will  be  granted  next  year  to 
the  university  extension  center  and  to  reading  clubs.  No  fee  or 
payment  will  be  required  in  respect  to  the  libraries  sent  within  the 
city  limits,  but  if  the  system  is  hereafter  extended  so  as  to  comprise 
places  beyond  the  city  limits,  the  example  of  other  states  will  prob- 
ably be  followed  and  a  nominal  annual  payment  be  asked  to  cover 
the  expenses  of  transportation.  There  is  possibly  more  to  be  said 
in  favor  of  this  system  than  the  mere  benefit,  large  as  that  is,  of 
providing  good  reading  for  the  persons  thus  reached.  After  using 
a  traveling  library  for  some  little  while,  there  must  grow  up,  in 
many  places,  a  keen  desire  to  have  a  free  public  library  of  their  own. 
This  result  has  been  attained  in  six  different  towns  in  New  York, 
and  beyond  the  six  entirely  new  libraries  thus  created  many  languid 
libraries  have  been  resuscitated  and  converted  into  vigorous  agen- 
cies for  good.  In  a  neighborhood  not  far  from  Philadelphia,  where 
the  work  of  the  people  is  very  laborious,  the  employers  found  that 
their  "hands"  were  reading  little  or  nothing  beyond  the  unhealthy 
literature  known  as  the  "penny  dreadful,"  or  the  cheap  unwholesome 
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books,  published  by  firms  which  should  know  better.  One  of  the 
employers  said  to  the  rest,  "This  is  dreadful,  and  I  should  like  to 
take  up  a  subscription  among  ourselves,  for  the  provision  of  good 
books  on  behalf  of  those  who  make  money  for  us."  Thereupon  a 
liberal  supply  of  the  novels  of  Dickens,  Cooper,  Scott  and  Dumas 
were  provided,  and  the  result  was  very  gratifying.  The  books  were 
read  to  pieces  and  had  a  most  delightfully  early  death  from  being 
worn  out.  The  aid  of  the  Pennsylvania  traveling  libraries  is  pe- 
titioned for  in  these  places,  and  the  work  will  be  carried  on  in  a 
prudent  and  economical  manner,  and  with  the  addition  of  energy 
and  a  liberal  subsidy  from  the  state  it  must  become  an  engine  for 
untold  good. 

The  matter  has  been  considered  in  some  detail  by  the  librarians 
at  Pittsburg,  and  it  is  hoped  that  a  united  harmonious  system  can 
be  arranged  and  that  many  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  state  will  take  a  part  in  the  work.  It  will,  of  course,  be  neces- 
sary that  the  payment  of  employees  and  all  expenses  of  administra- 
tions should  be  kept  absolutely  distinct,  so  far  as  city  and  state 
work  are  respectively  concerned.  Money  given  by  the  state  must 
be  employed  entirely  in  country  districts,  or  places  where  library 
work  has  not  yet  obtained  a  foothold;  while  libraries  for  cities 
should  be  provided  by  the  free  public  libraries  of  the  city  using  the 
books.  This  is,  however,  a  simple  matter  of  accounts,  and  after  a 
very  short  consultation  it  was  resolved  that  provided  the  accounts 
were  kept  absolutely  distinct,  and  the  city  did  not  contribute  to  the 
extension  of  the  state  side,  and  the  state  did  not  bear  any  part  of 
the  cost  of  the  city  department,  no  trouble  need  arise.  The  working 
of  this  experiment  is  looked  on  with  much  interest  by  a  large  num- 
ber of  the  well-wishers  of  Philadelphia. 

Wisconsin  traveling  libraries.1  Wisconsin  now  presents  one  of 
the  most  conspicuous  examples  in  the  west  of  higher  popular  educa- 
tion. Influenced  by  the  traveling  library  system  of  New  York,  the 
state  of  Wisconsin  lent  its  support  to  a  remarkable  system  oi 
library  extension  among  the  people.  A  free  library  commission 
was  instituted  with  headquarters  at  the  state  capital  and  with  the 

1  "  Recent  library  legislation  in  Wi.scon.--in  ",  Library  journal,  May,  1897. 
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president  of  the  state  university,  the  state  superintendent  of  educa- 
tion, and  the  secretary  of  the  state  historical  society  as  ex  officio 
members.  Other  members  of  the  commission  are  appointed  by  the 
governor  of  the  state.  Public-spirited  individuals  have  purchased 
large  collections  of  wholesome,  readable  books  and  have  divided 
them  into  small  traveling  libraries  each  containing  30  volumes. 
Each  little  library  is  packed  and  at  the  same  time  shelved  in  a  port- 
able bookcase  with  folding  doors,  lock  and  key.  Catalogues  of  the 
30  books  in  each  case  are  sent  out  with  the  library  together  with 
printed  rules,  a  record  book,  and  borrowers'  blanks.  For  a  fee  of 
$1  this  traveling  library  is  sent  from  some  central  town  in  the 
country  to  a  local  library  association,  which  employs  a  secretary 
for  correspondence  with  the  central  management  and  a  librarian  for 
the  proper  care  and  circulation  of  the  books.  They  are  usually 
placed  in  some  farm  house,  postoffice,  country  store  or  railway  sta- 
tion but  always  in  somebody's  charge.  Fully  two  thirds  of  the 
traveling  libraries  are  kept  in  farm  houses  but  nearly  all  are  near 
postoffices. 

Dunn  county,  Wisconsin,  in  which  free  traveling  libraries  circu- 
late, has  a  population  of  about  25,000,  but  most  of  the  people  live 
in  scattered  hamlets  of  300  or  400  inhabitants.  Many  are  still  liv- 
ing in  log  cabins,  for  30  years  ago  lumbermen  were  clearing  the 
land  on  which  these  houses  now  stand.  Some  of  the  townships  oc- 
cupy good  prairie  soil  and  are  peopled  with  prosperous  farmers. 
One  large  town  called  Menomonie  has  8000  inhabitants,  and  there 
is  already  established  a  beautiful  memorial  library  of  which  Senator 
Stout  is  a  trustee.  Fie  found  by  inquiry  that  the  town  library  was 
of  very  little  use  to  the  country  population  on  account  of  the  diffi- 
culty of  obtaining  and  returning  books.  Accordingly,  with  the  aid 
of  the  Wisconsin  free  library  commission,  he  instituted  the  "Stout 
free  traveling  libraries"  at  his  own  expense  and  arranged  for  their 
circulation  from  hamlet  to  hamlet.  Mr  Stout's  libraries  were  first 
put  into  circulation  in  May,  1896. 

The  following  year  an  account  of  "Free  traveling  libraries  in  Wis- 
consin" was  published  by  Frank  A.  Hutchins,  secretary  of  the  Wis- 
consin free  library  commission.     This  commission  cooperates  with 
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the  system  of  traveling  libraries  by  sending  out  papers,  magazines, 
useful  documents,  and  printed  bulletins.  All  persons  who  wish  to 
cooperate  with  this  library  extension  in  the  various  counties  do  so 
through  the  commission,  which  is  a  kind  of  library  clearing  house 
for  the  whole  state. 

There  are  differing  systems  in  different  counties.  For  example, 
J.  D.  Witter,  of  Grand  Rapids,  in  the  spring  of  1896  instituted  a 
system  of  free  traveling  libraries  in  Wood  county.  He  sent  out 
small  collections  of  books  in  chests  and  required  each  local  library 
association  to  secure  a  bookcase  large  enough  to  accommodate 
about  75  volumes,  in  the  hope  that  the  little  nucleus  of  30  books 
might  lead  to  the  growth  of  a  permanent  local  library.  To  some 
hamlets  containing  a  German  population  he  sent  a  selection  of  Ger- 
man books. 

In  northern  Wisconsin  there  is  a  Traveling  library  association 
that  aims  to  supply  book  collections  to  counties  on  the  borders  of 
Lake  Superior.  "In  some  localities,"  says  Mr  Hutchins,  "Poles, 
Bohemians,  and  other  recent  arrivals  from  Europe  are  massed  in 
solid  settlements,  and  it  is  difficult  to  find  any  except  the  children 
who  can  read  English,  and  the  children  can  only  read  the  simplest 
books.  It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  the  books  first  demanded  in 
such  communities  are  those  on  American  history  and  the  old  world 
fairy  stories.  The  Poles  specially  want  to  know  of  the  battles  for 
American  liberty,  and  the  children  read  to  rapt  family  circles  the 
story  of  the  Boston  tea  party  and  of  Bunker  hill.  It  is  in  their 
very  blood  to  fight  for  liberty,  and  the  great  traditions  of  our  his- 
tory kindle  their  imaginations  and  their  pride  in  their  new  country. 
It  was  a  boy  from  such  a  family  who  was  given  an  illustrated  book 
on  Poland  in  a  public  library  because  it  was  thought  it  would  in- 
terest him  and  his  parents  to  see  the  pictures  of  the  old  home.  He 
returned  it  the  next  day  and  dropped  it  on  the  counter  saying,  T 
want  a  book  about  our  country.'  " 

There  are  now  over  100  traveling  libraries  circulating  in  Wiscon- 
sin. In  summing  up  the  merits  of  the  system,  Mr  Hutchins  men- 
tions the  following  points: 

1  It  makes  good  literature  acceptable  in  rural  communities  and 
hamlets. 
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2  It  puts  the  choice  and  control  of  the  reading  matter  in  the 
hands  of  competent  authorities.  J 

3  It  is  an  economical  system,  with  no  expense  for  rent,  fuel, 
light,  or  librarian's  salary. 

4  It  keeps  up  public  interest  in  the  books  by  the  frequent  migra- 
tions of  traveling  libraries  from  place  to  place. 

5  The  care  of  such  a  library  and  the  gradual  extension  of  its  use- 
fulness form  a  social  bond  in  small  neighborhoods. 

6  The  library  stations  are  new  centers  of  intellectual  life. 

7  These  stations  are  put  on  the  mailing  lists  of  state  agricultural 
and  educational  societies  and  also  registered  with  the  department  of 
agriculture  in  Washington,  with  the  result  that  good  influences  from 
the  outside  world  penetrate  the  smallest  hamlet. 

8  The  system  and  purpose  of  traveling  libraries  excite  quick  and 
universal  sympathy. 

"To  sum  up  briefly:  the  traveling  library  gives  an  abundant  sup- 
ply of  wholesome  literature  to  the  people  of  small  communities  at 
a  slight  cost,  and  not  only  excites  their  interest  in  such  literature 
but  confines  their  reading  to  it  until  their  tastes  are  formed.  It  is 
a  free  day  and  night  school  which  does  not  close  on  Saturdays  or 
Sundays  or  for  long  vacations.  It  instructs,  inspires  and  amuses 
the  old  as  well  as  the  young  and  its  curriculum  is  so  broad  that  it 
helps  the  housewife  in  the  kitchen,  the  husbandman  in  the  field, 
the  mechanic  in  his  shop,  the  teacher  in  her  school,  the  invalid  in 
the  sick  room,  the  boy  in  his  play  and  the  citizen  in  his  civic  duties. 
It  leaves  no  room  for  bad  literature  and  keeps  it  from  circulating 
without  resort  to  threats,  by  the  most  natural  and  wholesome 
methods."  Again :  "  It  is,  after  all,  not  the  few  great  libraries,  but 
the  thousand  small  ones,  that  may  do  most  for  the  people." 

Traveling  libraries  are  now  supported  by  the  state  of  Michigan. 
They  are  becoming  popular  in  Iowa  and  will  doubtless  extend 
widely  throughout  the  west.  They  flourish  in  Ohio,  Pennsylvania, 
Maryland,  and  down  the  Atlantic  seaboard. 

Children's  home  libraries.  The  attempt  to  carry  wholesome 
literature  to  the  children  of  the  poor  in  tenement  house  districts  is 
one  of  the  various  forms  of  library  extension  in  America.     This 
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work  was  begun  in  Boston  about  10  years  ago  by  the  Children's  aid 
society,  which  instituted  the  custom  of  sending  boxes  of  books  and 
periodicals  into  children's  homes.  These  little  collections  were  cir- 
culated from  house  to  house  under  the  general  direction  of  an  agent 
called  the  ''friendly  visitor,"  who  became  acquainted  with  the  chil- 
dren and  guided  their  choice  of  books.  It  is  said  by  Miss  L.  E. 
Stearns,  who  described  this  movement  for  the  free  library  commis- 
sion of  Wisconsin,  that  "over  70  of  these  libraries  are  now  carrying 
on  their  kindly  mission  in  the  city  of  Boston." 

The  good  example  was  followed  in  other  cities,  specially  in  Al- 
bany and  Chicago,  where  the  library  training  schools  gave  encour- 
agement and  direction  to  this  admirable  missionary  enterprise.  In 
Chicago,  the  library  class  of  Armour  institute  initiated  children's 
libraries  in  1894.  The  agency  which  was  found  most  convenient 
in  the  circulation  of  the  little  libraries  was  the  social  or  university 
settlement,  which  supplied  "friendly  visitors"  and  made  known  the 
particular  wants  of  districts  and  neighborhoods.  A  special  feature 
of  the  movement  in  Chicago  has  been  its  activity  among  immi- 
grants, who  are  taught  by  contact  with  American  "friendly  visitors" 
and  social  missions,  as  well  as  by  books  and  periodicals,  to  ap- 
preciate the  language  and  literature  of  their  adopted  country. 

The  work  of  the  social  settlement  at  Hull  house,  Chicago,  under 
the  direction  of  Miss  Jane  Addams,  has  been  specially  helpful  among 
the  foreign  born.  It  is  likely  to  be  initiated  by  church  missions, 
women's  clubs,  Christian  endeavor  societies,  and  other  agencies  for 
the  extension  of  culture.  For  some  of  the  aspects  of  home  educa- 
tion in  America,  one  should  study  the  literature  of  social  settle- 
ments and  charity  organizations,  both  of  which  in  many  cases, 
through  the  agency  of  their  "friendly  visitors,"  carry  personal  and 
educational  influences  more  deeply  into  the  homes  of  the  poor  than 
church  or  school  or  library  is  able  to  do  by  the  usual  methods. 

Women's  clubs  and  traveling  libraries.  The  women's  clubs  have 
been  active  workers  in  the  cause  of  library  extension,  which  is  one 
of  the  most  striking  forms  of  popular  education  in  the  far  west.  Mrs 
Charles  S.  Morris,  president  of  the  Wisconsin  state  federation  of 
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women's  clubs,  has  described  this  combined  movement  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  Wisconsin  free  library  commission.  She  calls  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  the  women's  clubs  of  Nebraska  are  taxed  at  the 
rate  of  10  cents  for  each  member  in  order  to  support  a  traveling 
library  in  that  state.  In  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  there  are  similar 
movements.  The  Woman's  club  of  Denver,  by  an  arrangement 
with  the  public  library  of  that  city,  sends  out  books  to  local  clubs 
throughout  the  state  of  Colorado.  In  Michigan  the  state  library 
has  undertaken  to  send  out  working  collections  for  the  benefit  of 
"study  clubs." 

The  Wisconsin  report  by  Mrs  Morris  says:  '"There  are  rr^any 
neighborhoods  in  Wisconsin  where  farmers'  wives  and  daughters 
have  wished  to  form  study  clubs,  but  have  been  deterred  from  doing 
so  by  the  difficulty  of  securing  suitable  books.  .  .  Here,  then,  is 
an  opportunity  for  women's  clubs  to  use  the  traveling  library  effec- 
tively, and,  in  accordance  with  these  ideas,  the  Wisconsin  state 
federation  of  women's  clubs  is  attempting  to  place  in  operation  a 
system  of  traveling  reference  libraries  for  the  use  of  clubs  in  small 
towns  and  in  rural  districts.  The  collections  will  be  classified  on 
specialized  lines  of  thought  and  it  is  designed  to  have  them  accom- 
panied by  pictures  which  will  illustrate  historical  events  and  schools 
of  art,  and  it  is  believed,  by  means  of  such  effort,  it  may  promote 
the  formation  of  study  clubs  in  every  hamlet  of  the  state." 

Women's  clubs  at  the  South  are  beginning  to  plant  town  libraries 
by  means  of  the  "traveling  libraries."  Mrs  Eugenie  Heard,  of  Mid- 
dletown,  Georgia,  representing  a  federation  of  women's  clubs,  has 
been  sending  choice  collections  of  books  from  place  to  place  along 
the  line  of  a  great  southern  railroad,  the  Seaboard  Air  line.  The 
books  are  kept  at  one  station  about  two  months  and  then  moved 
on  in  itinerant  fashion.  Nine  of  these  little  collections,  containing 
about  50  books  each,  are  now  in  active  circulation;  and  all  will 
doubtless  serve  to  develop  a  desire  for  large  and  permanent  local 
free  libraries.  The  great  difficulties  in  southern  states  arise  from 
the  scattered  distribution  of  population,  the  slow  growth  of  town 
and  village,  and  the  lack  of  wealth.  But  the  old  regime  of  planta- 
tion life  is  yielding  in  some  regions  to  the  new  industrial  order,  and, 
along  the  lines  of  trade  and  travel,  old  towns  and  new  settlements 
are  springing  into  life  and  prosperity. 
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The  woman's  education  society  of  Boston  has  promoted  the 
circulation  of  traveling  libraries  for  the  benefit  of  smaller  com- 
munities in  Massachusetts,  and  in  1898  it  reported  an  increase  of 
over  50^  in  one  year.  A  committee  of  ladies  visit,  without  expense 
to  the  state,  sparsely  settled  places  and  make  reports  to  the  free 
library  commission  on  the  condition  of  local  libraries.  "  These  vis- 
its have  proved  beneficial  to  the  commission,  by  acquainting  it  more 
fully  with  the  difficulty  of  circulating  books  in  thinly  settled  locali- 
ties, and  with  the  minor  obstacles  which  are  encountered  by  those 
who  seek  to  make  the  libr3.ries  useful  to  the  largest  number  of 
families  "  [Report  Free  library  commission  of  Massachusetts,  1898, 

P-  15]- 

Traveling  libraries  in  New  Jersey.  These  were  very  recently  au- 
thorized by  the  legislature;  and  $1500  was  appropriated  at  the  last 
session,  1899,  for  their  maintenance.  The  matter  was  referred  to 
the  state  library  commission,  consisting  of  the  governor,  secretary 
of  state,  state  controller,  chief  justice,  chancellor,  attorney-general, 
and  state  treasurer.  A  special  committee  of  three,  including  the 
state  librarian,  H.  C.  Buchanan,  has  the  project  in  hand.  The 
movement  was  inaugurated  in  New  Jersey  by  the  state  federation 
of  women's  clubs.  "  The  state  library  commission  talks  of  taxing 
the  communities  to  be  benefited  $5  a  year,  which  money  will  be  used 
in  keeping  the  books  and  boxes  in  good  order.  The  selection  of 
the  books  is  now  going  on.  .  .  When  the  scheme  is  once  in  opera- 
tion it  is  proposed  to  leave  each  library  in  a  community  for  a  period 
of  about  six  months  "  [New  York  herald,  Brooklyn  edition,  27  July 
1899]. 

It  is  announced  that  the  new  library  commission  will  buy  20  or 
more  libraries  of  50  books  each.  The  state  librarian  will  control 
the  entire  system  and  arrange  to  lend  the  traveling  libraries  to  com- 
munities which  apply  for  them.  Local  trustees  and  local  librarians 
will  be  responsible  for  the  books  lent,  which  may  be  retained  for  six 
months  and  then  exchanged  for  another  collection.  An  annual 
charge  of  $5  will  be  made  by  the  state,  but  the  volumes  must  be 
lent  by  the  community  to  individuals  without  any  charge  whatever 
except  fines  for  retention  of  books  beyond  the  time  allowed  by  the 
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general  regulations.  "  The  libraries  will  be  made  up  of  standard 
and  contemporary  fiction,  biography,  history,  travels,  and  works  of 
science  and  literature."     [Evening  post,  New  York,  4  Oct.  1899] 

Polish  national  alliance  and  traveling  libraries.  This  alliance  has 
its  working  center  in  the  city  of  Chicago  with  a  total  membership 
of  6500.  The  society  has  60  branches  in  Chicago  itself  and  alto- 
gether 466  branches  in  various  states  and  territories.  In  Chicago 
there  is  a  central  library  and  museum  in  the  Polish  national  alliance 
building  in  West  Division  street.  Chicago  is  the  center  of  the 
Polish  population  in  the  United  States.  It  is  asserted  that  155,000 
persons  of  that  nationality  are  living  in  that  city.  The  general 
secretary  and  manager  of  the  Polish  alliance  is  M.  J.  Sadowski. 

Every  one  of  the  branch  societies  is  said  to  be  provided  with  a 
library  on  the  traveling  principle;  i.  e.  a  library  is  sent  from  Chicago 
to  a  selected  point  on  either  the  Atlantic  or  the  Pacific  coast,  where 
it  is  housed  by  a  Polish  branch  for  a  specified  time — long  enough  to 
admit  the  reading  of  the  volumes,  and  then  is  forwarded  to  the  next 
branch  on  the  list,  to  be  enjoyed  in  the  same  way.  The  journey 
is  continued  till  this  collection  has  traversed  the  continent.  The 
books  are  available  for  reading  to  every  member  of  any  branch  in 
the  country.  A  new  library  follows  in  due  time  the  first,  this  fol- 
lowed again  by  new  ones.  Each  library  contains  120  volumes. 
The  books  are  selected  on  the  same  principle  as  those  in  the  station- 
ary library  in  the  Chicago  center  of  the  Polish  alliance.  The  litera- 
ture of  Poland  is  well  represented  and  some  of  the  best  educational 
books  in  the  English  language  are  added. 

The  Poles  are  said  to  be  very  proud  of  their  achievements  in  this 
land  of  liberty.  There  is  a  lower  class  among  them,  as  among 
every  nationality,  but  in  most  cases  they  readily  submit  to  the  re- 
straints of  law  and  religion.  There  is  also  a  higher  class  of  Poles 
in  America  who  will  compare  favorably  with  the  best  people  any- 
where. There  is  said  to  be  much  wealth  in  their  possession,  though 
there  is  great  poverty  among  the  new  Polish  immigrants.  The 
Poles  propose  to  erect  in  some  park  in  Chicago  a  monument  to 
Thaddeus  Kosciusko,  their  national  hero  [See  Chronicle,  Chicago, 
30  Ap.  1899]. 
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Chapter  11 

TRAVELING  PICTURES  AND  LIBRARY  EXHIBITIONS 

OF  ART 

Pictures  are  now  lent  on  the  traveling  library  plan,  the  frames 
corresponding  to  bookcases.  As  to  the  origin  of  the  present  prac- 
tice of  sending  out  from  Albany  traveling  pictures,  Melvil  Dewey 
said  at  convocation,  June  29,  1897:  "  We  began  this  work  first  by 
furnishing  pictures  to  go  with  our  traveling  libraries  for  clubs  and 
similar  use.  Next  we  sent  some  selections  on  a  single  subject  bound 
together;  e.  g.  if  a  club  was  studying  the  Rhine,  we  would  send  them 
all  the  available  pictures  illustrating  the  Rhine.  It  was  found  so 
exceedingly  helpful,  and  did  so  much  more  than  could  have  been 
done  in  any  other  way,  that  the  practice  grew.  We  already  have 
several  thousand  lantern  slides.  These  are  classified  by  subjects 
and  the  number  is  rapidly  increasing.  Teachers  are  sending  in 
from  the  schools  and  study  clubs  saying,  '  We  are  taking  up  such- 
.and-such  a  subject;  what  pictures  can  you  give  us  to  illustrate  it?' 
We  are  working  constantly,  not  for  the  purpose  of  entertainment, 
or  directly  for  the  purpose  of  stimulating  art,  but  of  giving  direct 
assistance  in  educational  work,  not  only  in  the  classroom  but  in 
study  clubs  and  in  connection  with  our  libraries." 

Educational  function  of  the  picture.  In  the  81  st  annual  report 
•of  the  New  York  state  library,  p.  53,  an  important  principle  was 
established.  The  secretary  of  the  University  had  explained  the  rap- 
idly growing  use  of  pictures  in  various  forms  as  an  essential  part 
of  educational  equipment.  He  said  it  had  never  been  questioned 
that  pictures  bound  in  volumes  were  properly  included  with  books. 
Hitherto  he  had  not  felt  authorized  to  pay  with  book  money  for 
pictures  in  folios  or  for  use  on  screens,  but  he  recommended  "  a 
distinct  recognition  of  the  educational  function  of  the  picture." 
Accordingly  the  regents  voted  November  4,  1897,  "That  in  grants 
from  the  public  libraries,  academic  or  other  funds  and  in  other  cases 
where  the  regents  make  rules  governing  the  buying  of  books,  the 
same  rules  shall  apply  also  to  pictures." 

Methods  of  circulation.  The  New  York  state  library  is  rapidly 
•developing  a  circulating  library  of  carbon  prints,   photogravures, 
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photographs,  slides,  lanterns,  etc.  which  are  lent  to  teaching  institu- 
tions, extension  centers,  study  clubs  and  local  libraries  on  easy- 
conditions.  In  starting  the  system  of  traveling  wall  pictures  the  ex- 
periment was  tried  of  using  standard  size  pictures,  and  transferring 
them  from  frame  to  frame,  by  use  of  buttons  at  the  back.  In  this 
way  wear  and  tear  and  the  cost  of  transportation  were  saved,  but 
at  the  expense  of  artistic  framing;  a  disadvantage  which  proved  so^ 
great  that  the  plan  has  now  been  abandoned.  Each  picture  is 
framed  permanently  by  framers  who  understand  combinations  of 
colors  in  prints  and  woods,  wear  and  tear  and  cost  of  transporta- 
tion being  decreased  by  not  using  glass,  except  for  very  light  pic- 
tures that  would  easily  be  ruined  by  dust. 

The  larger  wall  pictures  include  carbon  prints  of  famous  churches,, 
cathedrals,  monasteries,  mosques,  and  photographs  of  celebrated 
paintings  and  works  of  sculpture.  Of  no  less  importance  educa- 
tionally are  the  historical  portraits  in  smaller  size  of  great  Ameri- 
cans: Washington,  Marshall,  Hamilton,  Franklin,  Jefferson,  Jay 
and  Lincoln.  American  historians,  Prescott  and  Motley;  American^ 
authors,  Holmes  and  Longfellow,  are  also  popular  favorites. 

The  fee  for  one  framed  picture  for  the  academic  year  is  $i.  If 
desired,  these  pictures  may  be  kept  permanently  by  paying  cost  at 
the  wholesale  rate  at  which  they  were  bought.  This  method  of. 
fostering  the  art  instinct  is  leading  to  gratifying  institutional  devel- 
opments in  the  Empire  state.  The  report  on  public  libraries  for 
1898  states  that  the  New  York  collection  included  578  wall  pictures. 
The  present  number  is  927. 

Besides  the  wall  pictures,  hand  photographs  for  study  are  lent  to< 
schools,  clubs  and  libraries.  These  are  specially  serviceable  in  illus- 
trating local,  state,  and  national  history  as  well  as  the  lives  and. 
works  of  poets  and  other  literary  men.  The  writer  was  particularly 
impressed  with  the  picturesque  character  and  cultural  value  of  New 
England  views;  e.  g.  Boston,  Concord,  Salem,  and  old  Plymouth;, 
also  views  of  New  York  city,  Hudson  river  scenery,  Sunnyside, 
West  Point,  Fort  Orange,  and  representations  of  famous  men  and 
places  connected  with  the  Dutch  and  English  regimes,  the  French, 
and  Indian  wars,  the  Mohawk  valley,  Lakes  George  and  Champlain.. 
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Niagara  and  the  Great  Lakes,  the  St  Lawrence  and  Ottawa  rivers, 
French  and  English  Canada,  Toronto  university,  Quebec  and 
Montreal  are  no  less  interesting  and  important  for  historical  and  edu- 
cational purposes. 

Such  pictures  and  similar  illustrations  of  French,  English,  Ger- 
man, Italian,  and  Spanish  history  are  now  lent  by  hundreds  to  local 
educational  clubs  all  over  New  York  state.  Her  available  collection 
of  small  pictures  numbers  many  thousand.  Her  collection  of  lan- 
tern views  for  illustrative  educational  work  contains  thousands  more, 
all  properly  classified. 

The  fee  for  hand  photographs  and  lantern  slides  is  $i  a  hundred 
for  one  month.  $i  a  month  is  also  paid  for  the  lantern,  including 
an  attachment  for  oil,  gas,  or  electricity,  and  a  screen.  All  trans- 
portation charges  are  paid  by  the  state. 

The  publishers  of  American  historical  portraits  are  A.  W.  Elson  & 
Co.  of  Boston,  who  are  rendering  valuable  historical  and  educational 
service  to  the  whole  country.  Art  and  architectural  reproductions  of 
various  kinds  are  obtained  from  the  Berlin  photographic  co.,  Braun, 
Clement  &  co.,  Hanfstangl  and  Frank  Hegger,  New  York.  For 
American  art,  the  Copley  prints  and  sepias  published  by  Curtis  and 
Cameron,  Boston,  are  principally  used.  The  Perry  picture  com- 
pany, of  Maiden,  Massachusetts,  furnishes  a  great  variety  (some 
3000)  of  pleasing  prints  and  portraits,  also  views  of  historic  scenery, 
famous  pictures  of  works  of  art  and  architecture,  at  one  cent  apiece. 
Recently  the  Harpers  have  also  published  a  similar  series  of  penny 
prints.  While  the  state  of  New  York  has  not  used  these  cheaper 
prints  for  its  own  collections,  their  use  is  encouraged  in  schools  and 
clubs  without  large  financial  resources  which  still  wish  to  make 
permanent  collections.  When  framed  in  groups  illustrating  par- 
ticular divisions  of  country  or  certain  chapters  of  local  history,  they 
have  been  found  useful  as  well  as  decorative  in  certain  Baltimore 
public  schools. 

There  is  a  growing  literature  on  the  subjects  of  art  and  art  decora- 
tion in  the  public  schools,  and  of  traveling  pictures  for  educational 
purposes.  For  example,  "  Traveling  libraries  of  illustrations,"  by 
H.  J.  Carter,  Library  journal,  22:293;  How  to  enjoy  pictures,  by 
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M.  S.  Emery,  with  a  special  chapter  on  "  Pictures  in  the  school- 
room," by  Stella  Skinner  (Prang  educational  company). 

Library  exhibitions  of  art.1  Many  public  libraries  in  America 
have  fortunately  acquired  paintings,  engravings,  sculpture,  plaster 
casts,  and  other  works  of  art.  It  is  not  yet  regarded  as  a  prudent 
expenditure  for  an  ordinary  town  library  to  apply  public  money 
toward  an  art  museum,  but  it  is  not  unusual  for  a  library  committee 
to  authorize  the  purchase  of  photographs  and  plates,  either  in  vol- 
umes or  detached.  They  are  often  used  for  purposes  of  illustration 
to  classes  of  young  people  from  the  public  schools.  It  is  believed 
that  the  free  public  library  in  Worcester  (Mass.)  was  the  first  in  the 
United  States  to  make  large  expenditures  of  library  money  "  for  the 
purposes  of  popular  education  in  connection  with  the  daily  work 
of  the  library." 

After  sporadic  beginnings  elsewhere,  the  art  movement  in  public 
education  started  in  Massachusetts  about  1870.  The  impulse  pro- 
ceeded from  France  by  way  of  England  and  South  Kensington. 
Mr  Walter  Smith,  headmaster  of  the  school  of  art  in  Leeds,  was 
made  art  director2  of  the  commonwealth.  In  that  year  Mr  S.  S. 
Green  became  the  head  of  the  public  library  at  Worcester.  He  had 
previously  been  a  director  (1867)  and  took  an  active  part  in  foster- 
ing the  art  spirit  in  New  England.  The  library  over  which  he 
presided  became  a  pioneer  in  the  establishment  of  closer  connec- 
tions with  the  public  schools.  His  little  book,  Libraries  and  schools, 
embodies  his  rich  experience  in  this  important  educational  field. 
Not  only  illustrated  books  but  prints  and  photographs  were  placed 
at  the  service  of  teachers  and  their  classes.  The  general  public 
shared  in  the  enjoyment  of  these  growing  library  collections.  From 
time  to  time  exhibitions  of  photographs,  illustrating  great  historic 
schools  of  painting,  were  freely  opened.     Special  exhibitions  were 

1  Authorities  on  this  subject  are  Mr  S.  S.  Green,  "The  use  of  pictures  in  the  public 
libraries  of  Massachusetts,"  8th  report  free  public  library  commission  of  Massachusetts, 
appendix  i,  1898;  C.  A.  Cutter,  "Pictures  in  libraries,"  Library  journal,  22:256; 
S.  W.  Whitman,  "Art  in  public  schools,"  Atlantic  monthly,  79:617;  Boston  herald, 
17  Mar.  1899,  "Art  education  in  the  public  schools." 

2  For  a  historical  summary  of  the  early  work  of  the  state  art  director  in  Massachu- 
setts, see  ch.  3  of  "  Drawing  in  the  public  schools",  part  I  of  Dr  Isaac  Edwards  Clarke's 
Art  and  industry — U.  S.  Bureau  of  education. 
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arranged  to  meet  the  needs  of  advanced  classes  from  the  public 
schools;  for  example,  classes  in  English  literature  were  encouraged 
to  study  the  pictorial  background  of  Shakspere's  plays.  Dr  G. 
Stanley  Hall's  instructive  course  of  lectures  to  teachers  was  illus- 
trated at  the  public  library  by  books  and  pictures. 

For  over  20  years  geography  has  been  taught  in  the  Worcester 
normal  schools  by  means  of  lantern  slides.  The  example  of  Prof. 
William  M.  Davis,  of  Harvard  university,  in  teaching  physical  geog- 
raphy has  had  a  marked  influence  on  the  public  schools  of  Massa- 
chusetts and  his  method  has  lately  been  introduced  into  Maryland 
with  remarkable  success  by  Prof.  William  B.  Clark  and  Dr  George 
Shattuck,  both  Amherst  college  men,  now  with  Johns  Hopkins  uni- 
versity and  the  Maryland  geologic  survey. 

In  Northampton  (Mass.)  one  of  the  banner  towns  of  New  England 
for  educational  institutions,  the  Forbes  library  just  opposite  Smith 
college  and  near  the  town  library,  has  made  from  its  start  in  1895 
a  specialty  of  illustrated  works,  photographs  and  educational  art. 
The  well  known  and  experienced  librarian,  Mr  Charles  A.  Cutter, 
for  24  years  librarian  of  the  Boston  Athenaeum,  is  at  the  head  of 
the  new  foundation  and  has  taken  particular  interest  in  promoting 
photographic  exhibitions  in  connection  with  the  Forbes  library. 
At  one  time  is  shown  a  series  of  mountain  views  lent  by  the  Appa- 
lachian club;  and  the  Alps,  the  Tyrol,  Aetna,  the  Caucasus  are 
brought  into  comparative  review  for  homestaying  lovers  of  the 
Holyoke  range. 

Mr  Cutter  says:  "These  exhibitions  have  not  only  given  pleasure, 
which  in  itself  would  be  sufficient  justification,  but  have  broadened 
their  visitors'  minds,  ,have  supplied  some  of  the  advantages  of  travel 
to  those  who  could  not  leave  home,  have  renewed  the  impressions 
of  those  who  had  been  abroad,  have  increased  the  knowledge  of  art 
and  educated  the  taste  of  all  who  saw  them." 

One  of  the  most  interesting  examples  of  the  public  display  of  pic- 
tures by  libraries  will  be  presented  by  the  league  of  Massachusetts 
institutions  formed  to  give  traveling  art  exhibitions  for  brief  seasons 
in  local  libraries.  This  movement  will  be  of  great  educational  value 
and  will  enlist  the  cooperation  of  all  art  patrons  and  public-spirited 


Children  in  a  Brooklyn  public  library  branch 


Pratt  institute  free  library,  Brooklyn  (N.  Y.)  children's  room 
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men  and  women.  It  ought  to  lead  to  the  creation  of  an  institute 
in  connection  vvitn  every  good  public  library  in  the  commonwealth. 

The  Boston  public  library  represents  the  highest  ideal  which  art 
has  reached  in  connection  with  American  town  or  city  libraries. 
The  building  itself  is  an  art  creation  of  high  order,  a  joy  to  all  lovers 
of  the  beautiful.  Artistic  reproductions  of  the  public  library  mural 
decorations  are  now  everywhere  familiar  in  schools  and  households. 
By  generous  and  farsighted  expenditure  for  works  of  art  and  archi- 
tecture the  city  of  Boston  has  not  only  educated  to  a  higher  degree 
her  own  civic  children,  but  citizens  of  Massachusetts  and  of  other 
states  who  have  been  privileged  to  behold  those  splendid  frescoes 
and  corridors  of  modern  art  or  see  them  in  pictured  form. 

Mr  S.  S.  Green  of  Worcester  says  in  the  8th  report  of  the  free 
library  commission,  p.  24,  that  the  Boston  public  library  "  is  show- 
ing a  very  marked  interest  in  the  cause  of  popular  entertainment 
and  education,  and  is  using  its  great  resources  and  wide  and  pow- 
erful influence  efficiently  to  these  ends."  To  illustrate  the  use  which 
the  Boston  public  library  is  making  of  pictures,  Mr  Green  quotes 
a  personal  letter  from  Mr  Otto  Fleischner,  head  of  the  art  depart- 
ment, who  gives  a  partial  list  of  the  picture  exhibitions  already 
held  in  the  Boston  institution  and  says  the  aim  is  that  students  and 
casual  visitors  shall  find  something  new  and  interesting  every  time 
they  come  to  the  library.  Special  exhibitions  are  arranged  to  illus- 
trate special  events,  lectures,  anniversaries,  national  holidays. 
Among  such  special  exhibitions  were: 

Prof.  Weir's  Lowell  institute  lectures  on  Italian  art 
Prof.  Homer's  Lowell  institute  lectures  on  Romanesque  architec- 
ture 

J.  F.  Hopkins's  lectures  on  the  history  of  art,  to  the  teachers  of 
Boston 

Industrial  arts  in  connection  with  the  arts  and  crafts  exhibition 
Collection  (loan)  of  bookplates  by  Boston  artists 
Collection  (loan)  of  historical  and  rich  modern  bindings 
Collection  (loan)  of  original  drawings,  engravings  and  reproduc- 
tions, showing  the  methods  of  book  illustration,  in  connection  with 
the  Library  club  meeting 
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Holbein  portraits  and  other  pictures,  on  the  400th  anniversary  of 
the  artist's  birth 

Cabot  centennial;  portraits,  maps,  views,  etc. 

Bradford  manuscripts;  autographs,  views,  portraits,  etc. 

The  constitution,  Cuba,  Alaska,  etc. 

Collection  (loan)  of  original  drawings  and  paintings  for  book 
illustrations,  etc. 

These  special  exhibitions,  duly  announced  in  the  newspapers,  are 
extended  to  the  branches  of  the  Boston  public  library.  Special  col- 
lections are  sent  in  rotation  to  each  of  these  10  branch  libraries, 
where  the  pictures  are  exhibited  for  two  weeks.  This  practice  per- 
haps suggested  the  idea  of  a  Massachusetts  league  of  public  libraries 
circulating  among  themselves  similar  artistic  and  educational  ex- 
hibitions. It  will  doubtless  prove  one  of  the  most  attractive  and 
popular  devices  in  American  library  and  museum  extension,  increas- 
ing public  interest  in  books  as  well  as  in  art  and  nature. 

Boston  is  clearly  leading  New  England  if  not  the  United  States 
in  art  education  for  the  people.  In  the  public  library  fine  arts 
room  are  prominent  exhibitions  of  the  famous  Arundel  prints  repre- 
senting Italian  art  in  colors,  the  Howard  Pyle  paintings  illustrating 
American  historic  subjects,  and  collections  of  photographs  suitable 
for  school  decoration.  The  public  library  bought  in  one  half  year 
2500  halftone  reproductions  from  celebrated  paintings  and  works 
of  sculpture  and  1000  gelatine  prints  of  European  architecture.  All 
these  are  used  exclusively  for  library  branches  and  public  schools. 
Besides  these,  the  library  owns  regular  collections  of  photographs 
which  are  used  only  in  the  central  building.  The  Boston  public 
library  does  what  some  sluggish,  fussy  or  secretive  librarians  never 
think  of  doing.  It  actually  circulates,  not  only  through  the  branch 
libraries  but  through  the  public  schools,  portfolios  of  pictures  taken 
from  monthly  serials,  like  the  "  Classical  picture  gallery",  the  "  Clas- 
sical sculpture  gallery"  (published  by  H.  Grevell  &  Co.  of  London) 
and  "  European  architecture  "  (published  in  Chicago).  These  port- 
folios, which  also  serve  as  easels,  are  issued  to  teachers  only,  who 
direct  the  school  exhibition  in  a  responsible  and  instructive  way. 
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Art  education  in  the  public  schools.  Boston  has  introduced  art 
lectures  in  connection  with  her  public  school  system.  Interesting 
illustrated  reports  on  "Art  education  in  the  public  schools",  were 
published  in  the  Boston  herald  early  in  the  year  1899,  and  thus  some 
idea  of  what  Boston  children  are  now  learning-  from  their  teachers 
is  carried  into  the  home,  where  the  newspaper,  with  its  authentic 
and  illustrated  reports,  serves  the  pupil  for  thoughtful  review  and 
accomplishes  for  his  parents  a  home  missionary  work. 

The  Boston  herald  of  March  17,  1899,  reported  well  the  eighth  and 
last  lecture  in  the  art  series  given  to  teachers  by  Mr  James  Frederick 
Hopkins  in  the  hall  of  the  English  high  school. 

It  has  been  our  purpose,  said  the  speaker,  to  present  in  this 
year's  series  an  outline  of  the  influence  of  ornament  and  sculpture 
in  the  enrichment  of  the  world's  best  art.  For  a  better  appreciation 
of  the  conditions  giving  rise  to  monumental  sculpture  we  traced  the 
influence  of  classic  myth  in  the  plastic  arts;  to  become  acquainted 
with  national  ornament  we  followed  the  development  of  Egypt, 
Greece  and  Rome,  the  brilliancy  of  the  Byzantine  empire,  the  orna- 
ment of  the  Saracen,  the  cathedral  builder  and  the  sculptors  of  the 
renaissance.  This  afternoon  our  illustrations  draw  us  nearer  home, 
and  the  theme  is  the  making  of  an  artistic  city. 

A  beautiful,  queenly  city  is  not  the  result  of  accident,  but  is  of 
man's  design.  Nature  arranges  the  landscape,  groups  the  hilltops, 
traces  the  course  of  broadening  rivers  and  dots  the  bay  with  islands; 
but  man  makes  the  city  enshrined  in  that  favored  setting  whatever 
he  will  for  good  or  ill.  .  .  No  amount  of  talking  will  ever  bring 
about  a  civic  sense  of  beauty  unless  the  development  is  nurtured 
by  the  sight  and  study  of  beautiful  things.  .  .  Architecture  alone 
is  not  the  sum  of  civic  beauty.  Painting  must  play  its  part,  as  in 
our  Trinity  church,  public  library  or  art  museum.  Sculpture  has 
its  part  to  play,  ideal  sculpture  in  opposition  to  such  funereal  efforts 
as  sometimes  adorn  our  squares. 

The  lecturer  then  pointed  out  to  public  school  teachers  the  beau- 
tiful object  lessons  in  art  to  be  enjoyed  in  Boston  and  vicinity.  He 
mentioned  the  Shaw  memorial,  by  Augustus  St  Gaudens,  on  Boston 
common,  the  beautiful  monument  called  "  Death  and  the  sculptor", 
by  Daniel  French  at  Forest  Hill,  and  the  Boyle  O'Reilly  memorial. 
French's  "  Minute  man  "  at  Concord  bridge  is  known  to  every  Bos- 
Ion  schoolboy.     The  lecturer  emphasized  the  importance  of  beauti- 
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fying  city  parks  and  preserving  great  trees.  He  concluded  with 
this  bold  appeal  to  civic  pride:  "The  making  of  the  artistic  city  is 
your  duty  and  mine,  as  well  as  the  heritage  of  the  children  now  in 
our  care.  The  natural  beauty  of  Boston  is  well  nigh  ideal,  her 
artistic  heritage  is  strong,  her  opportunities  are  in  the  hands  of  her 
citizens." 

Are  such  triumphs  of  civilization  possible,  not  only  in  cosmopoli- 
tan cities  like  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Chicago,  but 
in  smaller  and  less  progressive  towns  and  cities?  Yes;  that  is  the 
special  contention  of  Mr  S.  S.  Green,  the  art  apostle  in  the  Worces- 
ter public  library.  That  is  exactly  what  Mr  Charles  A.  Cutter  is 
showing  in  Northampton.  "  The  Appalachian  club,"  says  Mr 
Green  "  is  ready  to  lend  its  photographs  to  any  library  that  will 
pay  freight  and  attend  to  the  cost  of  hanging  the  pictures."  The 
Century  company  has  been  known  to  lend  its  collection  of  drawings 
for  local  exhibitions.  Public-spirited  individuals  in  many  a  large 
industrial  or  manufacturing  town  are  in  actual  possession  of  enough 
paintings,  engravings  and  photographs,  to  institute  a  good  art  exhi- 
bition every  season  under  the  auspices  of  a  local  public  library. 

What  a  fine  example  of  utilizing  things  available  instead  of  wait- 
ing for  impossible  ideals  was  set  by  Mr  John  Cotton  Dana  in  the 
public  library  of  Denver  (Col.)  before  he  became  city  librarian 
of  Springfield,  Mass.  "  He  had",  says  Mr  Green,  "  illustrations  cut 
out  from  illustrated  papers  and  magazines  and  mounted  on  stiff 
paper,  distributed  them  under  heads  and  arranged  them  in  catalogue 
drawers."  Teachers  and  others  could  go  to  these  drawers  and  select 
such  pictures  as  they  wanted  to  take  to  schools  or  homes.  This 
work  of  Mr  Dana  is  described  in  the  Library  journal,  22:90. 

Mr  Green  suggests  that  local  libraries  form  art  leagues  among 
themselves.  He  says  that  any  and  every  town  may  create  a  unique 
art  collection. 

Poor,  indeed,  is  a  town  without  amateur  photographers  among 
its  permanent  or  summer  residents.  With  little  trouble  and  at  no 
great  expense  any  town  library  may  secure  a  valuable  collection  of 
local  photographs.     Preserve  the  remembrance  of  beautiful  trees  or 
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groups  of  trees.  The  landscape  changes  from  time  to  time,  as 
wood  is  cut  or  as  alterations  are  made  for  utilitarian  purposes. 
Have  pictures  taken  to  show  how  the  town  looks  to-day.  Get 
photographs  of  all  prominent  residents,  and,  so  far  as  possible,  like- 
nesses of  former  residents  and  of  persons  born  in  the  town  who 
have  been  important  factors  in  adding  to  the  prosperity  of  larger 
places.  Take  pictures  of  old  houses.  If  a  library,  even  in  a  very 
small  town,  should  do  this  kind  of  work  systematically,  and  do  a 
good  deal  of  it  every  year,  it  would  not  be  long  before  it  would  have 
a  valuable,  and,  as  stated  before,  unique  collection. 

School  decoration  recommended  in  France.  Mr  Georges  Leygues, 
minister  of  public  instruction  and  of  the  fine  arts,  recently,  1899, 
addressed  school  directors  and  placed  at  their  service  a  series  of 
colored  pictures  destined  for  elementary  schools  in  the  various  de- 
partments of  France.  The  pictures  represent  French  landscapes 
and  reproductions  of  the  principal  monuments  of  French  national 
art.  Great  interest  is  now  displayed  in  France  in  the  proposed  in- 
terior decoration  of  public  schools.  The  French  minister  above 
named  says  in  a  circular  letter: 

It  is  not  enough  that  the  schools  be  well  housed  and  well  kept, 
not  enough  that  their  very  appearance  inspire  in  children  the  sense 
of  neatness  and  order.  Schoolrooms  should  be  cheerful  and  artis- 
tically attractive.  The  school,  as  we  conceive  it,  is  not  a  transient 
place  of  instruction  from  the  age  of  six  to  13.  It  ought  to  be  a 
familiar  resort,  a  home  to  which  one  may  come  back  when  grown 
up,  having  lived  there  as  a  child,  a  place  where  one  may  find  an 
adviser  in  his  former  teacher,  friends  among  his  former  fellow 
students,  where  they  get  together  in  the  evening  to  complete  their 
education.  I  desire  that  these  abodes  of  friendship  and  familiar  as- 
sociation should  have  their  appropriate  decoration. 

Views  of  the  different  regions  of  France  will  give  a  concrete 
character  to  the  idea  of  one's  native  country  which  ought  to  domi- 
nate and  vitalize  all  our  instruction.  The  pupil,  who  will  perhaps 
pass  his  entire  life  within  the  limits  of  his  canton  or  department, 
should  have  had  the  vision  of  France,  of  her  admirable  geographical 
situation,  of  the  fertility  of  her  soil,  of  the  variety  and  beauty  of  her 
scenes,  of  the  clearness  of  her  skies.  France  should  appear  to  him 
as  a  real  person,  whose  traits  have  been  familiar  to  him  from  his 
childhood  up.  To  know  better  his  own  country  is  to  be  ready  to 
serve  her  better. 

It  is,  moreover,  important  to  develop  early  in  children  the  sense 
of  the  beautiful  in  ways  suited  to  their  age.     Other  nations  under- 
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stand  this.  Less  than  elsewhere  should  it  be  forgotten  in  France,, 
where  for  10  centuries  art  has  expanded  from  age  to  age  with  such 
marvelous  originality,  under  forms  perpetually  renewed  and  where 
by  means  of  art  so  many  industries  live.  There  should  be  no  ques- 
tion of  introducing  the  history  of  art  into  elementary  schools.  It 
is  enough  to  awaken  the  art  taste,  to  open  as  it  were  and  exercise 
the  eyes  of  pupils  by  pictures  which  they  can  easily  understand. 

The  French  minister  proposes  to  send  out  series  of  prints  repre- 
senting great  characters  who,  by  thought  and  deed,  have  worked 
for  the  greatness  and  prosperity  of  their  country.  It  is  proposed 
that  teachers  shall  hold  conferences  with  their  pupils  before  these 
very  pictures  and,  in  simple,  conversational  ways,  explain  their  real 
significance.  The  pictures  sent  out  are  divided  into  lots  of  six  and 
are  apportioned  among  the  schools  according  to  their  merit  as  re- 
ported by  the  inspectors.  Regularity  of  attendance  by  the  pupils 
and  the  devotion  of  teachers  to  their  professional  work  are  both 
taken  into  account  in  the  award.  As  now  planned  and  recom- 
mended, the  distribution  of  views  of  French  scenery  and  portraits 
of  famous  characters  in  French  history  and  literature  will  contribute 
to  a  greater  love  of  country  among  French  children. 

In  American  schools,  north,  south,  east,  and  west,  the  patriotic 
use  of  art  has  already  been  recognized  and  is  becoming  more  widely 
popular  every  year. 

Chapter  12 

EDUCATIONAL  CLUBS  AND  LIBRARIES 

Women  s  clubs.1  The  widespread  interest  in  women's  clubs  and 
their  growing  influence  in  education  and  public  affairs  are  the 
natural  outcome  of  the  activity  of  women  in  hospital  work  during 
the  civil  war  and  in  church  organization  and  societies.  There  they 
learned  the  power  of  organization,  and  later,  when  the  rapid 
changes  in  educational  conditions  in  the  United  States  made  many 
women  feel  that  they  had  not  the  educational  advantages  which  the 
opening  of  colleges  and  universities  now  gives  to  girls,  they  pro- 
ceeded to  organize  chiefly  for  educational  purposes  by  forming 
volunteer  classes  for  study  and  discussion.     This  is  so  prominent  a 

Contributed  by  Miss  Elizabeth  T.  King,  president  of  the  Arundell  club,  Baltimore. 
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feature  of  women's  clubs  that  they  have  been  called  social  univer- 
sities. These  classes  have  naturally  assumed  a  practical  form 
among  women  who  hold  responsible  and  influential  positions  in  the 
community,  and  hence  has  arisen  a  curious  and  original  combina- 
tion of  theory  and  practice,  resulting  in  an  enlightened  interest  in 
public  schools,  civic  reform  and  practical  philanthropy  expressed 
through  committees  in  clubs.  A  natural  instinct  has  also  led  them 
to  avail  themselves  of  modern  methods  of  organization  to  obtain 
the  wider  outlook  and  comparison  of  social  conditions  which  a  man 
gets  from  his  professional  and  business  connections.  A  woman's 
club  is  usually  divided  into  sections,  where  the  current  events  of 
the  day  are  systematically  discussed  and  all  questions  referring  to 
home  life  are  studied,  such  as  house  sanitation,  preparation  of  food, 
expenditure  of  family  income,  study  of  child  life,  etc. 

Women  have  promptly  perceived  the  advantages  of  University 
extension  courses  and  in  many  western  states  are  carrying  on  a 
course  of  literature,  history,  etc.  under  the  direction  of  their  state 
universities.  The  national  club  magazine,  Club  women,  regularly 
publishes  programs  of  study  on  literary  subjects,  such  as  Dante  and 
Browning,  with  bibliographies  prepared  by  university  professors, 
and  many  women  have  developed  great  ability  in  the  direction  of 
large  classes  of  50  to  75  members.  Education,  both  theoretic  and 
practical,  is  the  chief  interest,  from  the  private  as  well  as  the  public 
point  of  view.  The  interrelation  of  home  an"d  school  interests,  the 
condition  of  schoolhouses,  traveling  libraries,  the  cultivation  of 
patriotism,  compulsory  education,  etc.  are  studied  and  many  prac- 
tical reforms  have  been  promoted  in  these  directions  by  able  women. 
Factory  laws  affecting  women  and  children,  village  improvement 
societies,  and  municipal  reform  also  receive  much  attention  and 
arouse  a  sense  of  civic  responsibility. 

The  city  woman's  club,  itself  a  complex  unit,  is  usually  a  mem- 
ber of  a  state  federation,  which  unites  on  common  grounds  of  in- 
terest all  the  clubs  in  a  state.  The  state  federation  in  turn  is  a 
part  of  the  national  federation,  which  holds  biennial  meetings  and 
represents  the  union  of  women  in  education,  philanthropy,  etc. 
There  are  21 10  clubs  under  federal  control  representing  46  states 
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and  160,000  women.  This  use  of  organization  to  unite  widely  re- 
mote sections  of  the  country,  and  to  disseminate  enlightened 
thought  is  specially  characteristic  of  women's  clubs,  and  it  is  inter- 
esting to  note  that  it  closely  resembles  the  federal  government  and 
reproduces  the  most  democratic  principles  of  the  federation  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  It  is  in  this  adoption  of  popular  forms 
and  ideas  that  their  best  possibilities  of  future  usefulness  lie. 

Women's  clubs  as  an  educational  factor.1  Women's  clubs  are  in 
their  origin,  practice,  and  purpose  educational.  Through  these 
three  ideas,  the  value  of  the  individual  mind,  of  organization,  and 
of  the  responsibility  of  every  individual  for  the  welfare  of  every 
other,  it  has  come  about  that,  by  the  most  conservative  estimate, 
160,000  women  are  enrolled  in  clubs. 

A  large  number  of  the  clubs  are  study  clubs  and  seek  the  mental 
improvement  of  their  members  in  literary,  sociologic,  and  artistic 
lines.  They  are,  therefore,  educational,  are,  indeed,  a  part  of  that 
great  current  of  universal  education  through  which  has  resulted  the 
condition  portrayed  by  Pres.  Hall:  "Woman  is  no  longer  beautiful 
as  an  angel  and  silly  as  a  goose."  The  courses  of  study  pursued  in 
many  of  these  study  clubs  is  as  thorough  and  exhaustive  as  any 
university  course,  and  in  nearly  all  the  clubs  the  outline  of  study 
is  worthy  of  the  respect  of  any  educator.  A  close  student  of 
political  economy  is  well  quoted  as  saying:  "I  consider  the  women's 
clubs  movement  as  one  of  the  most  logical  developments  of  the 
new  education  which  has  yet  been  evolved." 

For  the  home  and  the  community  the  club  is  also  an  important 
indirect  educational  factor.  At  least  100,000  homes  are  being  edu- 
cated by  club  study.  The  tone  of  community  life  is  also  improved 
by  these  mature  students,  by  the  open  sessions  of  the  clubs,  as  well 
as  by  the  lectures  and  by  the  university  extension  courses  given 
through  the  clubs. 

1An  address  delivered  before  the  National  educational  association  12  July,  1898, 
Washington,  D.  C.  by  Margaret  J.  Evans,  principal  of  the  woman's  department, 
Carleton  college,  Minnesota,  and  president  of  Wisconsin  federation,  and  chairman  of 
educational  committee  of  general  federation.  She  was  graduated  from  the  classical 
course  of  Wisconsin  university  in  1868,  and  four  years  later  took  there  the  M.  A. 
degree.  In  1878  she  spent  one  year  in  Berlin  studying;  five  years  later,  an  academic 
year  at  Oxford;  and  1892-93  at  Heidelberg. —  Woman 's  journal,  30  July,  1898,  p.  242. 
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It  is  through  their  sense  of  responsibility  and  of  duty  as  the 
"daughter  of  the  voice  of  God"  that  the  clubs  are  bound  together 
and  secure  that  "Unity  in  diversity,"  which  their  motto  enjoins.  No 
form  of  activity  has,  however,  aroused  so  much  interest  and  enlisted 
so  many  members  as  that  of  public  education  in  all  its  phases.  Of 
the  great  mass  of  evidence  on  this  subject  only  a  few  significant 
facts  may  be  adduced. 

Libraries  have  had  much  attention.  The  need  is  evidenced  by 
the  fact  that  few  states  have  adequate  library  facilities;  that  even  in 
New  Hampshire  40  towns  are  without  public  libraries;  that  in  nearly 
all  states  the  libraries,  except  in  large  cities,  are  few  and  meager; 
that  in  many  states  not  half  the  population,  in  others  not  a  third, 
have  anything  to  supply  adequately  mind  hunger.  However,  club 
women  have  initiated  libraries  and  induced  the  cities  to  assume 
them.  In  Georgia  seven  libraries  have  thus  been  given  by  the 
clubs. 

Traveling  libraries  have  been  secured  from  the  states.  Ohio  and 
Iowa  are  specially  happy  in  their  results  there.  Where  state 
libraries  can  not  yet  be  obtained  the  clubs  are  operating  local  travel- 
ing libraries.  Nearly  every  club  in  Georgia  now  operates  such 
libraries.  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  Michigan  and  New  Jersey  clubs 
have  many  such  in  circulation.  Nearly  every  state  is  working  for 
them.  School  libraries  have  also  been  encouraged  and  aided  in 
many  ways.  The  Colorado  clubs  have  secured  many  new  school 
libraries.  The  Chicago  clubs  haye  aided  nearly  every  school 
library  in  the  city.  Other  Illinois  clubs  have  contributed  largely  to 
libraries,  one  club  contributing  $1200.  The  Georgia  clubs  circulate 
books  in  remote  country  districts.  The  Minnesota  federation  is- 
sues a  list  of  children's  books.  In  nearly  every  one  of  the  30  state 
federations,  as  in  Iowa,  where  45  clubs  have  aided  libraries,  the 
good  work  is  going  on.  [Report  of  U.  S.  commissioner  of  educa- 
tion, 1897-8,  p.  669-70] 

The  department  of  labor  at  Washington,  D.  C.  has  instituted  sys- 
tematic inquiries  regarding  the  relation  of  women's  clubs  to  educa- 
tion and  social  economics.  To  the  first  question:  'Ts  the  study  of 
sociology,   political   economy  or    philanthropy    pursued    by  your 
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club?"  431  clubs  replied  in  the  affirmative.  425  reported  that 
practical  work  was  carried  on  in  one  or  more  of  these  branches. 
Mrs  Henrotin,  of  Chicago,  a  leader  in  club  organization  among 
women  says:  "Education  and  the  betterment  and  extension  of  the 
public  school  systems  throughout  the  country  receive  earnest  atten- 
tion from  nearly  all  clubs  that  belong  to  the  general  and  state 
federation."     ["Women's  clubs"  in  Buffalo  express,  23  July,  1899] 

Civic  club  of  Philadelphia.  Among  the  many  good  government 
clubs  in  America  the  Civic  club  of  Philadelphia  is  specially  note- 
worthy. It  was  organized  in  1894  and  is  composed  of  400  in- 
fluential women.  Its  activities  are  comprised  in  four  departments: 
1)  Municipal  government;  2)  education;  3)  social  science;  4)  art. 
The  club  has  occasional  meetings  for  the  promotion  of  these  ob- 
jects, to  all  of  which  they  have  given  a  decided  impetus.  It  is  not 
a  political  organization,  but  aims  to  cooperate  with  existing  organi- 
zations for  the  improvement  of  Philadelphia.  The  constitution 
thus  briefly  describes  the  object  of  the  club:  "To  promote  better 
education  and  active  cooperation  and  higher  public  spirit  and  a 
better  social  order."  The  secretary  thus  defines  the  educational 
spirit  of  the  Civic  club:  "We  women  believe  that  serious  perma- 
nent results  can  only  be  maintained  through  education.  And  acting 
upon  this  belief,  we  intend  to  devote  ourselves  to  the  collecting  of 
such  facts  as  bear  upon  the  development  of  disinterested  citizen- 
ship; to  the  teaching  of  such  thoughts  as  are  likely  to  raise  the 
moral  and  intellectual  standards  of  our  community;  and  to  the  urg- 
ing upon  all  educators,  whether  public  or  private,  the  uncom- 
promising introduction  of  such  teaching  in  every  school." 

Society  for  political  education.  This  is  an  organization  in  New 
York  city  for  promoting  the  study  of  political  science  and  kindred 
subjects  throughout  the  country.  Its  work  is  distinctly  educational 
and  is  promoted  by  the  voluntary  association  of  kindred  spirits,  who 
subscribe  money  for  publishing  short,  readable  pamphlets  on  sub-' 
jects  of  current  interest,  political,  social,  and  educational.  Subjects 
are  suggested  from  year  to  year  for  individual  study  and  quiet  read- 
ing at  home.     For  example,  one  year  municipal  government  was 
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the  central  theme  and  a  great  variety  of  topics  bearing  on  this 
general  theme  was  suggested.  Meetings  of  the  society  at  which 
public  questions  are  discussed  are  held  from  time  to  time.  The  in- 
fluence of  the  society  and  of  its  leading  members,  George  lies  and 
R.  R.  Bowker,  has  been  far  reaching  in  promoting  profitable  reading 
on  economic,  social,  and  political  subjects. 

American  institute  of  civics.  This  organization  was  founded  in 
1885  and  incorporated  two  years  later  under  the  laws  of  congress. 
The  president  and  leading  spirit  is  Henry  Randall  Waite,  Ph.  D. 
This  institute,  which  has  many  local  branches,  early  organized  a 
staff  of  officers  and  lecturers  throughout  the  country,  and  has  given 
a  decided  impulse  to  the  study  of  "civics"  and  to  the  current  use  of 
that  name  in  American  public  schools.  The  institute  has  published 
a  suggestive  monthly  called  the  American  magazine  of  civics,  besides 
interesting  local  societies  everywhere  in  the  promotion  of  good 
government  by  the  aid  of  lyceums,  lectures,  clubs,  young  people's 
associations,  observance  of  patriotic  anniversaries  and  the  promo- 
tion of  good  legislation,  state  and  local. 

Study  clubs.1  These  are  an  evolution  of  the  old  fashioned  read- 
ing circle  and  differ  from  it  only  in  having  higher  organization,  a 
more  studious  character  and  more  continuity  in  work  and  method, 
just  as  in  these  respects  the  university  extension  system  excels  the 
earlier  lyceum  system  (the  course  of  single  or  unrelated  lectures). 
Indeed,  the  better  connected  class  instruction  which  characterizes 
university  extension  and  the  earlier  Chautauqua  literary  and  scien- 
tific circles  has  done  much  towards  the  evolution  of  the  study  club. 
The  traveling  library  also,  containing  usually  50  or  100  books  of  a 

iThe  best  reports  on  this  subject  have  been  written  by  Miss  Avery,  of  the  state 
library,  Albany.  In  the  official  report  on  "  Study  clubs  "  for  1898,  besides  the  general 
and  local  reports  of  progress,  there  appears  an  interesting  paper  read  before  the 
American  library  association  at  Lakewood-on-Chautauqua,  on  the  "  Special  needs  of 
study  clubs "  by  Mrs  Hannah  Amelia  Davidson,  who  knows  her  subject  well  from 
practical  observation  in  various  states.  Among  other  striking  remarks  is  the  follow- 
ing :  "  In  my  experience,  the  time  which  the  Chautauqua  course  is  supposed  to 
require,  40  minutes  a  day  for  about  200  days  in  the  year,  is  one  half  more  than  the 
most  faithful  club  women  actually  give.  The  more  earnest  members  of  clubs  give  in 
work  and  in  meetings  an  amount  of  time  about  equal  in  value  to  a  course  of  30  hours  in 
the  college  ;  that  is,  the  year's  work,  in  time  given,  is  worth  about  the  same  as  a 
course  of  two  hours  a  week  for  a  term  of  15  weeks." 
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definite  class,  e.  g.  Italian  art  or  English  literature,  American  or 
French  history,  has  served  to  direct  social  attention  towards  a  par- 
ticular line  of  study. 

The  University  of  the  State  of  New  York  has  been  specially  help- 
ful in  the  development  of  study  clubs  and  publishes  an  annual  bul- 
letin illustrating  their  wonderful  progress  throughout  the  whole 
country.  In  New  York  alone  in  1896  there  were  122  study  clubs 
registered  on  the  University  lists,  an  increase  of  nearly  100  per  cent 
on  the  registration  of  the  previous  year.  In  1899  tne  number  ex- 
ceeded 300.  The  advantages  of  registration  in  New  York  are  that 
the  study  club,  like  the  school  district  library  when  transformed 
into  a  local  public  library,  begins  to  enjoy  fostering  care  from  the 
state;  and  that  the  club  receives  educational  guidance  in  the  form 
of  printed  outlines  of  study  on  definite  subjects  with  useful  refer- 
ences to  well  chosen  authorities,  and  may  receive  traveling  libraries 
of  books  exactly  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  study  club,  lent  to  it 
from  Albany  for  a  modest  fee;  and  also  a  collection  of  traveling 
pictures,  from  Albany,  serving  to  illustrate  the  life,  art  and  archi- 
tecture of  some  chosen  period  of  history.  "With  the  aid  of  books 
and  pictures,  the  study  club  becomes  in  the  widest  sense  the  school 
of  the  people.  .  .Under  proper  guidance  study  clubs  can  be  made 
one  of  the  greatest  centers  of  thought  and  literary  life  in  every 
community."     [Extension  bulletin,  no.  21,  Nov.  1897] 

New  England,  Michigan,  the  west  and  the  south  are  honey- 
combed with  similar  educational  and  social  organizations.  The 
best  sources  of  information,  often  in  the  very  words  of  the  local 
secretary,  are  to  be  found  in  the  Extension  bulletins  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  the  State  of  New  York  on  "Study  clubs".  Out  of  many 
available  examples  only  two  or  three  types  can  be  exhibited  here. 
The  "  University  extension  study  club  ",  of  Ogdensburg  (N.  Y.)  im- 
pressed the  writer  as  a  good  model.  For  at  least  three  years  this 
American  society  continued  the  historical  and  literary  study  of  our 
mother  country.  The  club's  course  gradually  widened  from  his- 
toric England  to  the  British  isles  till  it  embraced  the  entire  British 
empire,  including  the  history  and  politics  of  England's  dependencies. 
American  historical  clubs  could  not  have  a  more  profitable  or  con- 
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genial  course,  full  of  local,  human  interest,  always  touching  wide- 
horizons  on  land  and  sea.  In  the  words  of  the  club's  secretary, 
Harriet  Frank: 

The  literary  work  for  the  season  of  1895-96  consisted  of  18 
papers  on  England,  one  on  the  Isle  of  Man,  two  on  Wales,  three 
on  Scotland  and  four  on  Ireland.  Special  papers  were  written  on 
English  architecture,  the  art  galleries  of  London,  and  the  literary 
and  artistic  associations  of  old  Chelsea.  These  papers  generally 
occupy  an  hour,  and  are  the  results  of  many  months'  careful  study 
on  the  part  of  the  compiler.  To  add  to  the  interest  of  the  subjects, 
maps  and  pictures  are  shown  and  charming  personal  reminiscences 
and  sketches  are  informally  furnished.  A  diversion  from  the  liter- 
ary work  was  a  delightful  club  tea  given  by  one  of  its  members 
and  the  season  was  pleasantly  terminated  by  an  excursion  up  the 
St  Lawrence  river. 

The  shining  example  of  this  active  educational  club  at  the  St 
Lawrence  river  terminus  of  the  Rome,  Watertown  and  Ogdensburg 
railroad  led  to  the  formation  of  the  so  called  Alpha  branch  of  the* 
mother  university  extension  club.  A  score  of  young  ladies  met 
twice  a  month  from  7  to  9  in  the  evening  from  September  to  June 
for  the  study  of  English  history.  The  first  half  hour  they  devoted 
to  current  topics,  a  growing  practice  in  American  schools,  colleges, 
and  young  peoples'  societies.  Reports  were  called  for  on  questions 
assigned  to  individuals  at  the  previous  meeting.  Everybody  present 
was  asked  what  she  had  read  or  what  special  preparation  she  had 
made  on  the  subject  matter  of  the  current  meeting. 

"From  7.50  to  8.45  is  devoted  to  the  paper  and  any  readings, 
recitations  or  papers  which  the  writer  of  the  paper  for  the  evening 
may  have  assigned.  By  this  method  one  person  is  made  the  leader 
of  the  main  work  of  the  evening,  though  each  evening's  work  is 
carefully  laid  out  in  the  annual  program.  From  8.45  to  9  questions 
are  given  out  by  the  leader  of  the  next  meeting." 

Thus  by  the  simple  transfer  and  educational  application  of  an- 
American  idea,  that  of  class  leader,  still  familiar  in  religious  circles,. 
American  towns  and  villages  are  being  filled  with  study  clubs  which,, 
on  account  of  their  moral  earnestness  and  real  educational  worth,, 
deserve  to  be  characterized  as  social  seminaries.  Anybody  who- 
knows  what  "a  seminar"  is  will  understand  what  the  writer  means  by 
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the  above  characterization,  the  highest  praise  he  is  able  to  bestow 
on  American  study  clubs  and  on  the  Chautauqua  literary  and  scien- 
tific circles,  which  he  early  learned  to  know  and  respect.  Indeed, 
it  was  in  one  of  those  early  social  seminaries,  called  "The  odds  and 
ends",  in  Northampton,  Massachusetts,  where,  after  graduating  from 
Amherst  college,  he  first  undertook  an  original  historical  research, 
and  it  was  from  a  little  parish  C.  L.  S.  C.  in  East  Amherst,  Mass. 
after  returning  from  a  three  years  further  course  at  German  univer- 
sities, that  he  first  acquired  an  abiding  interest  in  the  cause  of 
American  popular  education. 

In  extension  bulletin  21,  Nov.  1897,  on  "Study  clubs"  Melvil 
Dewey  significantly  said: 

Experience  and  a  study  of  the  records  of  the  study  club  division 
Strongly  confirm  the  opinion  previously  expressed  that  this  division 
is  destined  to  reach  a  much  larger  constituency  and  be  productive 
of  more  practical  good  than  the  entire  extension  lecture  course 
system,  which  many  thought  to  be  the  whole  extension  department 
because  of  the  prominence  given  to  the  lectures  in  newspaper  dis- 
cussion of  the  new  movement.  A  successful  extension  course  with 
a  competent  lecturer  involves  a  considerable  outlay  of  money,  but 
with  the  traveling  library  and  other  helps  afforded  by  the  study 
club  division  a  very  small  number  of  earnest  students  can  at  a 
trifling  cost  carry  on  a  most  successful  course  of  study.  The  77 
subjects  in  which  we  now  give  academic  examinations  are  all  open 
to  students  who  make  their  preparation  in  these  clubs,  and  I  am 
confident  that  the  time  is  near  when  it  will  be  found  wise  and  prac- 
ticable to  offer  examinations  and  credentials  in  a  number  of  other 
subjects  oftenest  chosen  for  the  work  of  these  study  clubs  which  are 
springing  up  all  over  the  state.  The  results  of  the  first  three  years' 
work  in  this  field  have  been  as  encouraging  as  in  any  work  under- 
taken by  the  University  since  I  have  had  the  honor  to  be  its  execu- 
tive officer. 

Relation  of  clubs  to  libraries.  Every  well  developed  community 
has  generally  a  variety  of  voluntary  associations  for  educational  and 
social  objects.  These  societies  or  clubs  are  often  associated  in  a 
cooperative  way  with  a  small  public  library  lending  itself  for  a 
social  rendezvous.  If  possible,  churches,  villages  or  town  libraries 
should  be  so  constructed  as  to  accommodate  these  little  social 
groups,  which  usually  represent  the  most  intellectual  and  progres- 
sive spirits  in  the  community.     They  are  in  many  cases  the  gradu- 
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ates  of  schools  (public  or  private)  and  in  few  instances  of  neighbor- 
ing colleges  or  seminaries. 

A  premium  should  be  placed  on  the  continued  cultivation  of  the 
educational  talent  of  a  village  republic  or  of  a  social  commune. 
The  church  owes  it  to  its  own  constituency  to  keep  social  and 
religious  life  on  a  high  intellectual  and  musical  level.  When  the 
church  fails,  those  who  are  not  of  its  flock  must  provide  meeting 
places  for  the  club,  or  the  society  must  meet  from  time  to  time  in 
private  houses.  Better,  however,  is  the  village  casino  or  social 
library  in  a  rented  house.  Books  become  friendly  in  a  friendly  en- 
vironment, such  as  a  club  or  class  room,  with  portraits  of  well 
known  characters  looking  on  the  assembled  company.  Among 
the  model  libraries  of  this  clublike  character,  where  from  time  to 
time  women's  clubs,  children's  clubs,  social  clubs,  study  clubs,  read- 
ing circles,  etc.  assemble,  are  the  public  libraries  of  Buffalo  and 
Rochester  (N.  Y.)  and  the  Scoville  institute  at  Oak  Park  near 
Chicago. 

Educational  clubs,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Walter  M.  Wood,  educational 
director  Central  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Chicago,  has  caught  the  study  club 
or  seminary  idea  and  applied  it  in  limited,  practicable  ways  to  the 
needs  of  young  men.  The  international  committee  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
has  published  his  little  brochure  of  24  pages,  Short  term  educa- 
tional clubs  and  practical  talks.  He  recommends  on  the  basis  of 
actual  experience:  1)  small  clubs,  from  three  to  10  men;  2)  short 
terms,  from  three  to  10  meetings  held  regularly  once  a  week;  3)  a 
definite  schedule  of  proposed  work;  4)  competent  personal  leader- 
ship; 5)  a  suitable  small  room,  well  lighted  and  ventilated,  fitted 
with  table  and  chairs;  6)  use  of  available  literature  in  this  room  for 
the  specific  objects  of  club  study;  7)  occasional  employment  of  ex- 
perts for  informal  lectures  or  practical  talks;  8)  presentation  of  brief 
papers  by  members;  9)  debates;  10)  trips  of  investigation;  11)  writ- 
ten record  of  actual  proceedings,  to  be  filed  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
library. 

These  recommendations  represent  a  combination  of  some  of  the 
best  features  of  academic  "  seminars  "  and  popular  "  study  clubs." 
"From  an  association  standpoint  these  clubs  would  be  valuable  as 
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miniature  training  schools  for  leaders."  The  recent  educational  ex- 
hibit at  Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  showed  that  such  good  work  is  now 
in  progress  in  Chicago,  Brooklyn,  Philadelphia,  Springfield  (Mass.), 
Youngstown  and  Dayton  (Ohio)  and  Halifax  (N.  S.) 

General  Y.  M.  C.  A.  work.  In  recent  years  the  educational  de- 
partment of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  has  become  more  and  more 
encouraging  and  wide-reaching  in  its  activities.  In  a  single 
year  over  25,000  young  men  have  been  following  regularly  organ- 
ized evening  classes  in  select,  standard  courses..  The  annual  re- 
port for  1899,  ^e  prospectus  for  1899- 1900,  and  the  report  of  the 
fourth  international  educational  exhibit,  all  by  George  B.  Hodge, 
secretary  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  international  committee,  3  West  29th 
St.,  New  York,  illustrate  descriptively,  graphically  and  statistically 
the  development  of  educational  work  by  the  association  since  that 
department  was  organized.  The  following  tabular  review  from 
1893  to  1899  explains  itself: 

DEVELOPMENT   OP   EDUCATIONAL  WORK 

YOUNG  MEN'S  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATIONS,  NORTH  AMERICA 

The  following  table,  showing  the  development  of  association  edu- 
cational work  from  the  time  the  department  was  organized,  in  1893, 
to  the  present  time,  is  taken  from  the  annual  report  of  the  educa- 
tional department,  1899: 
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Room      Description 

1  Vestibule 

2  Bicycle  room 

3  Stock  and  storage  room 

4  Stock  and  packing  room 

5  Elevator  machinery 

6  Hall 

7  Closet 

8  Closet 

9  Toilet 

10  Closet 

11  Boiler  room 

12  Elevator  machinery 


Dimensions 

15  x  20 

15  x  41 

31  x  33 

30  x  33 

4  x  11 

9  x  32 

3x4 

4x5 

7  x  10 

4x9 

10  x  11 

11  x  32 


Room       Description 

13  Vault 

14  Newspaper  flies 

15  Heating  apparatus 

16  Hall 

17  Closet 

18  Closet 

19  Closet 

20  Toilet 

21  Closet 

22  Closet 
Ele  Elevator 
E  Book  lift 


Dimensions 

6  x  10 

50  x  76 
9  x  20 
3x4 
9  x  11 
4x5 

7  x  12 
4  x  12 
9  x  10 


100 
102 

103 
105 
107 
110 
111 
112 
114 
115 


m      Description                      Dimensions 

Room      Description 

Dimensions 

Patents  and  public  documents 

37  x  45 

117    Janitor's  store  room 

10  x  22 

Atlases,     maps,     and     manu- 

118   Seminary 

28  x  29 

scripts 

26  x  39 

120    Seminary 

17  x  23 

Vault 

6  x  10 

121    Seminary 

15  x  23 

Current  newspapers 

18  x  24 

122    Seminary 

22  x  29 

Newspaper  consultation  room 

28  x  45 

123    Seminary 

16  x  24 

Newspaper  files 

10  x  32 

125    Seminary 

24  x  38 

Men's  cloak  room 

10  x  40 

127    Seminary 

21  x  38. 

Toilet 

9  x  28 

Ele  Elevator 

Women's  cloak  room 

10  x  40 

E       Book  lift 

Toilet 

9  x  28 

Room      Description 

200  Toilet 

203  Secretary's  office 

205  Clerical  office 

208  Librarian's  office 

209  Vault 

210  Closet 

211  Toilet 

212  Official  catalogue  room 
214  Delivery  room 

216  Delivery  room 

217  General    reading    room 


Dimensions 

8  x 

11 

15  x 

26 

14  x 

20 

15  x 

2fi 

6  x 

10 

5  x 

9 

7  x 

9 

29  x 

44 

10  x 

27 

28  x 

50 

Room      Description 

Dimensions 

218 

Delivery  room 

10  x  27 

220 

U.  W.   catalogue  room 

27  x  29 

222 

U.    W.    librarian's    office 

17  x  28 

223 

Toilet 

6x9 

224 

Toilet 

5x5 

225 

Janitor's   store   room 

6x9 

226 

Store  room 

9x9 

227 

Periodical   room 

39  x  45 

Ele 

Elevator 

E 

Book  lift 

Room  Description 


300 
302 
303 
304 
306 
308 
309 
311 
312 
313 


Lecture  hall 

Study 

Toilet 

Toilet 

Clerical  office 

Secretary's  study 

Study 

Visitor's  balcony 

Art  and  genealogy 

Study 


Dimensions 
30  x  39 

18  x  24 
7  x  11 
7x8 

13  x  29 

14  x  29 
10  x  28 
10  x  50 
18  x  50 
10  x  28 
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Room  Description 

Dimensions 

316    Seminary 

16  x  29 

317    Seminary 

13  x  23 

319    Seminary 

17  x  24 

321    Janitor's  store  room 

6x8 

322    Seminary 

17  x  23 

324    Seminary 

22  x  29 

325    Seminary 

16  x  24 

Ele  Elevator 

E       Book  lift 

MUSEUM  AND  PORTRAIT  GALLERY 


Room      Description 

Dimensions 

Room       Description 

Dimensions 

402    Store  room 

6  x  32 

413    Store  room 

18  x  20 

409    Toilet 

6  x  17 

421    Store  room 

6  x  32 

411    Toilet 

9  x  18 

Ele  Elevator 

412    Dark  room 

6x8 
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Chapter  13 
WISCONSIN1  STATE  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY 

Wisconsin  from  the  time  of  its  first  legislature,  1849,  nas  pos- 
sessed a  state  historical  society,  supported  largely  at  state  expense. 
But  the  society  owes  its  progress  and  development  in  no  small 
degree  to  good  leadership.  The  man  who  by  personal  energy  and 
power  of  initiative  gave  real  life  to  the  society  was  Dr  Lyman  C. 
Draper,  the  famous  collector  of  Americana  and  the  historian  of  the 
battle  of  King's  mountain.  As  early  as  1854  he  was  chosen  secre- 
tary and  for  33  years  he  labored  at  building  up  the  society's  library 
and  museum  collections  and  in  directing  its  policy,  which  was  that 
of  institutional  association  with  the  state. 

Preserving  the  society's  books  and  relics  first  in  his  own  house, 
and  afterwards  for  over  10  years  in  the  basement  of  a  baptist  church, 
Dr  Draper  and  his  efficient  librarian,  Daniel  S.  Durrie,  succeeded  in 
1866,  having  already  secured  legislative  aid,  in  transferring  the 
growing  library,  portrait  gallery  and  museum  to  the  state  capitol, 
in  which  they  have  been  housed  to  the  present  year,  1899,  and 
from  which  a  transfer  to  a  new  and  special  building,  erected  at  state 
expense,  is  expected  soon  to  be  made. 

The  contents  of  this  new  state  building  and  what  it  represents 
for  American  history  and  education  are  objects  of  special  interest 
to  the  writer  of  this  report,  for  he  has  nowhere  else  seen  or  heard 
of  such  a  remarkable  library  combination  for  the  public  good. 
In  the  first  place  here  are  the  extensive,  original  and  invaluable 
collections  of  the  late  Dr  Draper2  (1815-1891),  400  folios  of  his- 
torical manuscripts,  illustrating  the  frontier  history  of  the  south 
and  west.  Here  is  the  growing  society  library  of  Americana 
and  other  historical  book  collections,  twice  already  found  too  large 
for  the  limited  accommodations  of  the  state  capitol.     Mr  Thwaites 

1  Reuben  Gold  Thwaites,  the  present  secretary  and  superintendent  of  the  state  his- 
torical society  of  Wisconsin,  has  lately  ( 1898)  told  the  story  of  its  origin  and  growth 
and  given  a  graphic  description  of  its  new  home. 

2  For  memoir  of  Dr  Draper  by  his  successor  Mr  R.  G.  Thwaites  see  the  Wisconsin 
historical  collections,  12: 1-22.  The  first  10  volumes  of  this  valuable  series,  whkh  Dr 
Draper  edited  testify  also  to  his  pioneer  labors. 
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says  the  library  now  numbers  200,000  titles,  with  an  average  annual 
increase  of  6500.  Here  too  are  the  principal  daily  and  weekly 
newspapers  of  the  state.  250  volumes  of  them  are  annually  bound. 
Of  newspapers  published  outside  of  Wisconsin  there  are  8000  bound 
volumes,  now  well  catalogued. 

These  figures  immediately  raise  the  question  as  to  the  accom- 
modations afforded  by  the  new  building.  Its  normal  capacity  will 
be  550,000  volumes.  There  are  six  stories  of  stack,  providing  alto- 
gether for  480,000  volumes.  There  is  enormous  space  for  cold 
storage  in  the  basement,  but  the  contemporary  history  of  Wis- 
consin and  of  every  township  in  it  is  to  be  found  in  those  news- 
papers, which  even  judges,  lawyers,  members  of  the  legislature, 
local  editors  and  local  historians  frequently  have  occasion  to  con- 
sult. 

The  state  of  Wisconsin  has  transferred  to  the  Historical  society 
the  keeping  of  all  miscellaneous  books,  and  has  retained  for  itself 
in  the  state  capitol  merely  a  state  law  library.  The  Historical 
society  is  simply  the  trust'ee  of  the  state  and  holds  state  historical 
and  literary  property  in  trust.  The  society  keeps  historical  and 
kindred  interests  entirely  out  of  politics,  while  the  governor,  secre- 
tary of  state  and  state  treasurer  look  after  the  interests  of  the  com- 
monwealth. "  The  fact ",  says  Mr  Thwaites,  "  that  these  officers 
have  the  power  to  report  upon  the  society's  operations,  and  the 
further  fact  that  the  legislature  can  at  any  time  investigate  its 
affairs,  would  of  itself  tend  to  make  the  management  scrupulously 
careful,  although  the  society  needs  no  incentive  of  this  sort  to  do 
its  duty  by  the  people  of  the  state  ". 

The  relation  of  the  Wisconsin  historical  society  to  the  state  uni- 
versity is  also  remarkable.  In  the  new  building  the  university 
library  finds  a  distinct  place,  with  a  special  librarian's  office  and 
separate  catalogue  department.  University  students  under  proper 
regulations  have  access  to  the  collections  of  the  Wisconsin  historical 
society.  The  new  building  is  provided  with  a  great  number  of 
rooms  adapted  for  historical  seminaries  or  special  classes  of  ad- 
vanced students.  Indeed  for  many  years  it  has  been  the  manifest 
policy  of  the  state  historical  society  to  encourage,  in  every  possible 
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way,  the  historical  training  of  young  men  who  are  in  position  to 
accomplish  much  for  Wisconsin.  The  university  is  now  the  next- 
door  neighbor  to  the  historical  society,  but  even  when  the  institu- 
tions were  a  mile  apart  the  students  formed  90^  of  the  readers  in 
the  historical  rooms  at  the  capitol. 

Mr  Thwaites  says:  To  be  as  useful  as  possible  is  the  aim  of  the 
library.  The  students  and  professors  are,  in  fact,  encouraged  to  use 
our  library  as  freely  as  they  would  that  of  the  university  itself.  The 
university  has  a  well  selected  and  competently  managed  library  of 
some  40,000  volumes,  specially  strong  in  science,  classics,  modern 
languages,  and  belles  lettres,  and  duplication  of  books  already  in 
the  state  historical  library  is  avoided  as  far  as  possible;  advanced 
students  in  history,  economics,  and  kindred  subjects  rely  chiefly 
upon  the  latter  as  their  special  laboratory. 

The  land  on  which  the  new  library  is  built  was  given  for  that 
very  purpose  by  the  regents  of  the  university.  An  enlightened 
public  policy  thus  guides  the  councils  of  the  university  as  well  as 
the  historical  society,  and  the  state  itself,  of  which  both  institu- 
tions are  organic  members.  By  tax  levies  which  will  amount  to 
$420,000,  the  Wisconsin  legislature  has  generously  provided  for  this 
new  library  building  in  which  institutional  and  historical  interests 
find  their  common  ground.  What  a  noble  thing  it  is  for  a  people 
thus  wisely  to  provide  for  their  own  history  and  the  higher  educa- 
tion of  their  sons  and  daughters !  At  the  dawn  of  the  20th  century 
it  is  idle  to  carp  and  theorize  about  state  functions  in  these  matters. 
State  universities  and  state  historical  societies  are  now  accomplished 
facts  in  the  west  and  south. 

'In  concluding  this  brief  sketch  of  an  institution  which  combines 
in  an  extraordinary  degree  the  functions  of  an  historically  special- 
ized state  library  with  the  educational  work  of  the  state  university, 
the  public  schools,  and  of  daily  and  weekly  newspapers,  the  writer 
would  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  University  art  gallery  is  to 
be  housed  on  the  fourth  floor  of  the  new  library  building,  where 
are  also  to  be  situated  the  historical  portrait  gallery  of  the  society 
and  its  ethnographic  and  other  museum  collections.  Mr  Thwaites 
is  safe  in  asserting  that  "the  combination  will  be  worthy  of  the 
state  and  of  great  practical  value  as  a  factor  in  popular  education  ", 
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It  is  impossible  in  this  connection  to  describe  the  admirable  plan 
of  this  model  institutional  library.  Diagrams  and  a  view  of  the 
exterior  are  shown  herewith.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  building 
is  provided  with  what  every  public  library  should  have,  a  lecture 
hall.  This  will  seat  250  persons  and  will  be  used  not  only  for  the 
meetings  of  the  historical  society,  but  also  for  those  of  the  Academy 
of  sciences,  the  Wisconsin  press  association  and  any  other  state 
organization  which  will  naturally  rally  here.  Art  exhibitions  may 
also  be  held  here. 

The  Wisconsin  legislature  has  provided  for  the  incorporation  of 
local  historical  societies  which  shall  be  auxiliary  to  the  parent  so- 
ciety. Mr  Thwaites  says,  "  These  local  organizations  will  each  be 
entitled  to  one  representative  at  the  annual  meetings  of  the  state 
society,  and  may  make  reports  to  the  latter  to  be  published  in  its 
proceedings.  It  is  possible  that  an  outgrowth  of  this  union  may 
be  occasional  historical  conventions,  held  at  representative  points, 
at  which  papers  may  be  presented  and  other  appropriate  exercises 
held.  As  a  general  result,  the  prospect  is  encouraging  within  our 
state  for  a  considerable  growth  of  popular  interest  in  historical 
study,  which  will  find  its  best  fruits  in  the  public  schools,  with 
whose  teachers  the  society  is  desirous  of  keeping  in  close  touch  ". 
Here  is  a  line  of  public  educational  policy  which  every  state  library 
and  state  historical  society  in  the  Union  should  follow.  It  is  at 
once  extension  and  intension. 

Hon.  Theodore  Roosevelt,  governor  of  New  York,  said  not  long 
ago  to  the  secretary  of  the  Wisconsin  historical  society:  "  I  can 
conscientiously  say  that  I  don't  think  that  in  the  entire  country 
there  is  a  single  historical  society  which  has  done  better  work  for 
American  history  than  yours,  and  but  one  or  two  can  rank  with  it 
at  all.  Every  American  scholar,  and  in  particular  every  American 
historian,  is  under  a  debt  to  your  society,  and  a  debt  to  the  state  of 
Wisconsin,  for  having  kept  it  up."  The  Atlantic  monthly  in  an 
editorial  February,  1898,  entitled  "  A  brief  survey  of  recent  histori- 
cal work  ",  took  occasion  to  mention  state  historical  societies  and 
said:  "The  Massachusetts  society,  the  oldest  of  all,  and  long  the 
most  active,  is  finding  its  premiership  challenged  by  the  compara- 
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tively  youthful  Wisconsin  society,  whose  library  is  a  workshop  for 
the  scholars  of  the  northwest". 

Chapter  14 

PUBLIC  LIBRARIES  AND  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 
Worcester,  Mass.1  In  1879  systematic  efforts  were  made  to  bring 
about  a  close  connection  between  the  public  library  and  the  gram- 
mar schools  of  Worcester.  The  object  was  twofold:  namely,  to 
afford  aid  to  teachers  and  scholars  in  making  studies  more  inter- 
esting and  profitable,  and  to  raise  the  standard  of  the  reading  of 
children.  For  several  years  previous  to  1879  there  had  been  inti- 
mate relations  between  the  library  and  the  high  school,  the  normal 
school,  and  collegiate  institutions.  Certain  obstacles  have  been  en- 
countered in  doing  school  work,  but  they  have  been  overcome,  and 
this  work  has  grown  into  large  proportions.  Today,  during  the 
colder  months  of  the  year,  2000  volumes  belonging  to  the  library 
are  in  use  in  schoolrooms  or  homes  under  the  supervision  of  teach- 
ers every  day  that  schools  are  open.  There  is,  of  course,  a  large 
use  of  books  by  children  additional  to  the  school  use.  The  general 
use  is  looked  after  at  the  library  with  care.  There  seems  to  be  but 
one  opinion  among  the  teachers  of  Worcester  regarding  the  useful- 
ness of  the  work.  Work  of  this  kind  is  facilitated  and  rendered 
large  when,  as  in  Worcester,  it  is  encouraged  by  the  school  superin- 
tendent. 

Besides  the  work  done  with  books  sent  to  schoolhouses,  there  is 
a  very  large  use  by  children  for  school  purposes  of  books  within 
the  library  building.  Pupils  are  there  taught  how  to  use  books  in 
getting  information  and,  in  large  numbers,  make  little  investiga- 
tions there  every  day.  At  first  books  were  taken  by  scholars  to 
and  from  schoolhouses  in  lined  baskets  provided  by  the  school  de- 
partment. Now  the  superintendent  sends  a  wagon  to  every  school 
building  once  in  two  weeks  to  bring  away  books  that  are  to  be 
returned  and  to  carry  books  which  are  wanted. 

1  By  Samuel  Swett  Green,  librarian  Worcester  public  library,  in  report  of  U.  S. 
commissioner  of  education,  1897-98,  p.  673-74.  See  also  Library  journal,  Ap.  1897. 
An  elaborate  report  on  the  relations  of  public  libraries  to  public  schools  was  considered 
•in  July,  1899,  at  the  Los  Angeles  meeting  of  the  N.  E.  A. 
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Pictures.  A  large  use  is  made  in  doing  school  work  of  exhibi- 
tions of  pictures  in  the  library  building.  The  walls  of  a  lecture  hall 
are  covered  at  one  time  with  photographs,  etchings,  etc.  illustrative 
of  the  civil  war,  the  time  selected  being  that  at  which  the  pupils 
have  just  finished  studying  about  the  later  portions  of  American 
history.  The  scenes  in  which  Shakspere  moved,  facsimiles  of  the 
earliest  editions  of  his  works,  and  views  of  London  and  its  famous 
places  in  the  time  of  Addison  are  shown  at  times  when  interest  is 
alive  in  the  works  Of  these  authors.  As  I  am  writing,  a  notable 
exhibition  is  going  on.  Catlin's  representations  of  customs  among 
North  American  Indians,  Moran's  scenes  in  the  Yellowstone  park, 
a  set  of  plates  in  use  in  German  schools  to  illustrate  pictures  in 
natural  scenery,  and  Trouvelot's  representation  of  heavenly  objects 
as  seen  through  the  telescope,  have  been  placed  on  the  walls  of  a 
large  room,  and  scholars  (accompanied  by  teachers)  from  the  differ- 
ent school  buildings  come  successive  days  after  school,  that  is  to 
say  about  4.30  p.  m.  to  see  them.  Such  scholars  come  as  wish  to; 
none  are  obliged  to  come,  but  large  numbers  avail  themselves  daily 
of  the  privilege  offered.  The  scholars  gather  in  groups  about  the 
different  sets  of  pictures,  and  the  librarian  and  teachers  talk  with 
them  about  the  scenes  represented. 

The  free  public  library  in  Worcester  was  a  pioneer  in  bringing 
about  a  close  connection  between  a  public  library  and  schools.  It 
was  some  time  after  it  began  its  work  before  confidence  was  inspired 
in  authorities  in  many  other  places  to  undertake  similar  work. 
After  a  few  years,  however,  when  success  in  doing  this  kind  of  work 
had  become  very  evident  and  its  usefulness  clearly  and  indisputably 
demonstrated,  attention  was  attracted  everywhere,  and  all  over  the 
country,  town  and  city  libraries  undertook  work  similar  to  that 
done  in  Worcester,  and  tried,  each  library  in  its  own  way,  to  make 
themselves  useful  to  teachers  and  scholars  and  effect  as  much  as 
possible  by  working  through  the  teachers. 

St  Louis  public  library.1  Until  two  years  ago  last  June,  this 
was  a  public  library  only  in  name.     The  handicap  of  a  subscription 

1  By  Frederick  M.  Crunden,  Librarian  St  Louis  public  library,  in  report  of  U.  S. 
commissioner  of  education,  1897-98;  p.  974— 75- 
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fee  was  particularly  heavy  in  the  work  that  a  public  library  should 
do  in  the  schools.  Before  the  fee  was  removed,  however,  we  fur- 
nished to  schools  that  wished  them  sets  of  books — 50  copies  of  a 
single  book,  such  as  Franklin's  Autobiography,  or  Scudder's  Fables 
and  folk  stories.  That  more  was  not  done  was  owing  chiefly  to  the 
fee,  but  also  to  lack  of  active  cooperation  on  the  part  of  teachers. 

Since  the  library  was  made  free  its  use  by  children  has  increased 
enormously.  While  the  total  number  of  card  holders  has  increased 
(in  less  than  three  years)  from  5000  to  45,000  the  enrolment  of  per- 
sons under  17  years  has  grown  from  about  1000  to  20,000.  We 
send  to  any  school  that  will  take  them  a  collection  of  100  or  200 
books,  to  be  exchanged  as  often  as  desired.  Most  of  the  principals, 
however,  do  not  care  to  take  upon  themselves  the  trouble  and  re- 
sponsibility, and  prefer  to  rely  on  the  delivery  stations.  It  is  there- 
fore our  policy  to  locate  delivery  stations  so  that  each  will  be  con- 
venient to  several  large  schools.  We  have  now  29  stations,  through 
which  14,235  volumes  were  issued  in  February.  The  issue  shows 
a  marked  increase  from  month  to  month.  It  now  constitutes  about 
one  fourth  of  the  total  circulation,  and  of  it  about  60^  consists  of 
children's  books. 

During  the  last  five  months  we  have  registered  an  average  of 
more  than  1500  names  a  month,  which  is  about  the  average  for  the 
whole  period  since  the  library  was  opened  free  to  the  public.  As 
readers  have  come  in  about  as  fast  as  we  could  possibly  care  for 
them,  we  have  not  found  it  necessary,  or,  indeed,  had  time  to  make 
special  efforts  in  any  one  direction.  We  try,  however,  to  serve  the 
schools  by  giving  every  teacher  who  desires  it  a  "  teacher's  card," 
on  which  six  books  can  be  drawn  at  once  for  school  use,  additional 
to  the  regular  and  the  "  extra "  or  "  nonfiction "  card  to  which 
every  reader  is  entitled.  This  has  been  in  operation  for  seven 
months,  and  312  teachers  availed  themselves  of  the  privilege. 

Our  teachers,  like  teachers  all  over  the  country,  are  realizing 
more  and  more  the  value,  the  necessity  of  books  other  than  text- 
books; and  I  hope  to  see  the  day  when  the  initiative  will  come  from 
the  teacher,  as  it  does  now  in  a  few  cases — when  the  teacher  will 
agree  with  the  editor  of  the  Springfield  republican,  that  "  the  lik- 
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ing  for  a  good  book  is  of  vastly  more  importance  to  youth  than  a 
knowledge  of  equation  of  payments  or  adverbial  elements  of  the 
third  form."  When  that  truth,  with  all  it  implies,  has  been  accepted 
by  teachers,  superintendents,  and  school  directors,  the  value  of  our 
schools  will  be  doubled  through  their  cooperation  with  the  public 
library. 

Let  me  add,  as  a  postscript,  that  we  are  supplying  four  Sunday 
schools:  three  congregational  and  one  baptist.  To  three  of  them 
a  stock  of  books — 200  to  one,  and  100  to  each  of  the  others — was 
sent,  to  be  changed  from  time  to  time;  while  the  fourth  makes  a 
weekly  requisition  for  books  wanted,  which  are  sent  on  Saturday. 
This  school  has  asked  for  a  stock  of  books  to  supply  a  branch  li- 
brary and  reading  room,  which  it  purposes  keeping  open  every 
evening  in  the  week. 

Libraries  and  social  settlements.1  The  college  settlements  in  New 
York  city  have  fostered  library  extension  in  connection  with  the 
public  schools.  In  fact,  many  small  libraries  have  been  introduced 
into  the  public  schools.  A  great  deal  of  time  and  attention  is  given 
to  the  selection  of  books  for  boys  and  girls.  This  provision  of 
really  good  and  readable  authors  is  in  itself  educational  and  is  too 
often  neglected  in  our  American  Sundayschool  libraries.  Great 
pains  are  now  taken  in  our  best  public  libraries  to  help  the  choice 
of  books  by  children,  who  very  often  know  little  about  books  and 
choose  fanciful  titles  at  random  from  printed  catalogues.  One  boy 
who  had  been  to  a  free  circulating  library  said :  "  They  wanted  me 
to  know  the  names  of  10  books,  and  I  did  not  know  the  name  of 
one."  Clearly,  there  is  room  for  helpful  suggestion  in  personal, 
individual  ways,  specially  among  our  poorer  classes.  Such  help 
the  social  settlements  are  now  lending. 

The  public  schools  and  Sunday  schools  are  both  cooperating 
with  the  higher  intelligence  which  comes  in  part  from  our  colleges 
for  women.     There  is  a  manifest  tendency  on  the  part  of  American 

1  The  educational  features  of  "  social  settlements  "  are  discussed  by  Prof.  C.  R, 
Henderson  in  his  useful  little  book  on  that  subject.  See  also  John  Palmer  Gavitt's 
Bibliography  of  college,  social,  and  university  settlements.  Cambridge  cooperative 
press,  1897. 
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public  libraries  to  utilize  both  secular  and  religious  schools  as  places 
of  local  deposit  for  temporary  book  loans. 

Chapter  15 
LIBRARY  SCHOOLS 

"  It  is  18  years  ",  said  Herbert  Putnam  at  Chautauqua,  "  since  the 
British  association  at  its  conference  voted  it  desirable  that  its  council 
'should  consider  how  library  assistants  may  best  be  aided  in  their 
training  in  the  general  principles  of  their  profession';  and  Prof. 
Macgregor  doubted  the  profit  of  the  investigation  because  librarians 
couldn't  be  trained — they  must  be  born.  It  is  but  15  years  since 
Mr  Dewey's  plan  for  a  library  school  aroused  some  astonished  oppo- 
sition in  the  American  association.  It  is  but  10  years  since  the 
first  school  was  inaugurated,  which  is  now  the  parent  of  a  lusty 
family.  Let  us  not  judge  the  opposition  to  the  proposal  as  dis- 
countenanced by  the  success  of  the  project.  It  was,  I  believe, 
grounded  on  the  just  fear  that  such  schools  holding  out  a  restricted 
specialized  training  in  the  technic  of  library  work  would  induce 
disregard  of  that  thorough  general  education  which  should  be  its 
fundament". 

American  library  schools  have  met  this  objection  in  advance  by 
requiring  at  least  two  years  of  college  culture  before  admission  to 
technical  training  in  the  librarian's  art.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the 
majority  of  these  professional  students  in  the  best  schools  are  already 
college  graduates.  With  such  excellent  collegiate  culture  to  build 
on,  at  least  some  of  our  young  American  librarians  might  establish 
their  real  scholarship  by  an  independent  research  involving  the  use 
of  original  sources. 

Training  in  research.  The  state  library  at  Albany  is  rich  in  Ameri- 
cana and  valuable  historical  manuscripts,  illustrating  the  life  and 
public  work  of  American  statesmen,  governors,  economists,  educa- 
tors; many  political  and  social  movements;  and  American  institu- 
tions of  various  kinds.  Why  not  allow  a  few  preparing  librarians, 
with  special  historical  or  literary  gifts,  to  enter  some  such  larger  field 
of  investigation  and  make  a  real  and  permanent  contribution  to 
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human  knowledge,  in  addition  to  the  preparation  of  a  special  bibli- 
ography as  evidence  of  some  technical  .training.  A  bachelor  of 
library  science,  if  he  or  she  win  a  position,  will  have  many  oppor- 
tunities to  contribute  to  the  technic  of  the  profession,  but  not 
many  for  original,  scholarly  investigation  unless  a  beginning  is 
made,  the  habit  established,  in  the  library  school,  which  is  now  prac- 
tically a  school  for  college  graduates.  The  degree  of  master  or 
doctor  of  library  science  might  perhaps  be  reserved  for  this  superior 
kind  of  work  and  a  premium  thus  be  set  on  advanced  study  which, 
when  duly  recognized,  will  command  increasing  respect  for  the 
librarian's  art  and  profession.  Degrees  for  research  are  now  won  by 
Americans  in  England. 

Scholarly  librarians.  Every  trained  librarian  should  be  a  specialist 
or  master  in  some  field  of  liberal  knowledge  in  addition  to  technical 
training.  He  is  better  fitted  to  be  a  leader  or  a  teacher  in  the  com- 
munity by  being  a  respected  authority  in  some  department  of  a  great 
public  library.  The  names  of  American  librarians  who  are  recog- 
nized as  specialists  and  experts  are  well  known  in  and  out  of  their 
profession.  Among  the  immortals  are  the  names  of  Justin  Winsor 
and  Dr  William  F.  Poole,  both  ex-presidents  of  the  American  his- 
torical association. 

The  late  Justin  Winsor  made  his  preparation  for  the  rare  com- 
bination of  historical  learning  with  the  technical  training  of  a  libra- 
rian while  yet  a  young  man  by  investigating  and  writing  the  history 
of  Duxbury,  his  native  town.  From  that  local  beginning  he  passed 
on  to  farther  experience  at  home  and  abroad  and  in  the  public  library 
of  Boston,  where  he  wrote  the  Memorial  history  of  that  city,  and  in 
the  library  of  Harvard  university,  where  he  edited,  as  only  a 
scholarly  librarian  could  edit,  the  Narrative  and  critical  history  of 
America. 

Suggested  reading;  bulletins.  In  the  library  schools  at  Albany 
(N.  Y.)  Urbana  (111.)  and  elsewhere,  students  are  encouraged  to  pre- 
pare   suggestive    bulletins1    commemorating    historic    and    current 

1  An  article  by  Miss  Leipziger,  "  Picture  bulletins  and  their  use  in  the  Aguilar  free 
library",  appeared  in  the  Library  journal,  June  1899 
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events,  famous  authors,  artists  and  public  men.  Very  beautiful  and 
attractive  are  some  of  these  designs.  They  serve  to  catch  the  eye 
of  passing  visitors  and  to  interest  children  and  citizens  in  good 
reading,  whether  history,  biography,  art,  music,  travel  or  world 
politics.  For  example,  at  Albany  one  may  see  bulletins  suggesting 
a  thoughtful  study  of  the  far  eastern  question,  American  colonial 
policy  in  the  Pacific,  and  present  tendencies  to  imperialism. 

At  Urbana  (111.)  portrait  bulletins  of  George  Washington, 
Raphael,  Michael  Angelo,  Van  Dyck,  Rosa  Bonheur  and  William 
M.  Hunt  have  been  prepared.  Loan  exhibitions  or  reproductions 
of  the  work  of  artists  are  displayed  in  the  public  library.  In  order 
to  educate  or  instruct  the  public,  good  librarians  skilfully  avail  them- 
selves of  present  and  past  history,  the  times  and  the  seasons,  the 
passing  away  of  great  men  like  Bismarck  and  Gladstone.  In  the 
spring  of  the  year  bulletins  are  often  prepared  and  posted  in  order 
to  suggest  the  best  literature  on  birds,  animals  and  plant  life.  Out- 
door and  vacation  reading  are  made  library  features  for  the  summer 
season. 

Library  school  and  public  library.  The '  state  library  school  of 
Illinois  offered  its  cooperative  services  to  the  trustees  of  the  public 
library  at  Urbana,  which  was  short  of  help  and  funds.  The  offer 
was  gladly  accepted  and  each  senior  thus  enjoyed  five  weeks  of 
library  experience  before  graduation.  Each  rivaled  the  other  in  pro- 
moting the  use  of  the  library  by  means  of  helpful  bulletins  calling  at- 
tention to  new  books  and  fresh  topics  of  public  interest. 

Pioneers  in  modern  methods.  William  E.  Foster,  the  efficient  and 
cooperative  head  of  the  Providence  public  library,  early  made  a 
specialty  of  mediating  between  the  library  and  the  public  by 
means  of  posted  bibliographies  on  subjects  of  current  interest  to 
citizens,  students  and  school  children.  He  printed  valuable  refer- 
ence lists  on  a  great  variety  of  historical,  political,  economic,  social 
and  educational  themes.  Even  the  city  newspapers  were  utilized  to 
bring  home  to  the  people  a  consciousness  of  the  wealth  of  good 
literature  awaiting  instant  call  in  their  own  public  library. 

Justin  Winsor  in  Boston  and  S.  S.  Green  in  Worcester  (Mass.) 
still  earlier  set  conspicuous  examples  in  bibliographic  and  other  use- 
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ful  lines  of  publication,  suggesting  the  best  reading  on  a  great 
variety  of  interesting  subjects.  The  practice  has  now  been  taken  up 
in  every  library  school  and  by  every  well  trained  librarian.  Like  a 
minister  of  the  gospel,  a  public  librarian  is  forbidden  to  secrete  good 
books  (biblia),  the  very  bibles  of  literature,  art  and  science,  and  is 
called  to  proclaim  the  best  he  knows  to  the  common  people.  He 
is  a  minister  of  the  gospel  (good  news)  of  new  books,  the  latest 
revelations  or  discoveries  of  truth  or  knowledge  on  themes  of 
human  interest. 

The  librarian's  life  of  service.  There  is  no  better  preparation  for 
the  high  calling  of  a  librarian,  this  noble  life  of  ministerial  service, 
public  and  individual,  than  the  careful  preparation  of  bibliographies 
on  the  most  useful,  popular  subjects.  The  lists  already  prepared 
and  to  some  extent  published  by  students  in  our  American  library 
schools  are  among  the  best  signs  of  professional  progress ;  but  there 
should  also  be  prepared  more  select,  discriminating  bibliographies 
for  specific  public,  educational  and  social  purposes.  Not  many 
things,  but  the  best  should  be  recommended  to  readers.  Scholars 
must  know  the  whole  range  of  authorities;  but  ordinarily  seekers 
after  truth  want  the  latest  and  most  readable  presentations  of  it. 
In  this  direction  George  lies  and  the  publishing  section  of  the 
American  library  association  are  rendering  great  service.  [See 
chapter  on  "  Bibliographies  and  popular  education".] 

Women  natural  librarians.  In  her  interesting  illustrated  article 
on  the  "Albany  library  school",  Mrs  Corinne  R.  Stocker  Horton 
calls  special  attention  to  the  fact  that  a  new  field  has  been  opened 
to  women  by  the  establishment  of  library  schools.  Librarianship 
is  now  a  distinct  profession  and  women  seem  qualified  by  instinct 
and  higher  education  to  excel  in  it.  "  It  has  been  said  that  women 
are  the  natural  teachers  of  the  world;  so  they  are  the  natural  libra- 
rians. .  .  The  great  bulk  of  library  workers  in  this  country  today 
are  women,  and  over  8ofo  of  the  students  in  the  four  leading  library 
schools  of  the  country  are  of  the  same  sex.  .  .  They  are  the  best 
educated  women  in  the  country,  and  bring  with  them  into  this  new 
profession  enthusiasm,  energy,  and  the  high  aspirations  for  which 
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collegebred  women  the  world  over  are  revered.  Looked  at  from 
one  point  of  view,  library  work  is  merely  a  larger  and  higher  branch 
of  teaching,  for  libraries  are  coming  to  be  considered  a  part  of  the 
educational  system  of  a  state,  and  are  handled  as  such". 

,  Salaries.  So  high  is  professional  training  now  held  in  public  esti- 
mation that  certified  graduates  of  a  well  known  library  school  easily 
command  a  salary  equal  if  not  superior  to  that  in  the  teaching  pro- 
fession in  high  schools  and  colleges.  The  salaries  of  librarians  in 
the  west  range  from  $600  to  $2500,  sometimes  as  high  as  $3500, 
and  in  a  few  exceptional  cases  $5000.  Heads  of  departments  in 
large  libraries  receive  about  $1200  a  year.  Local  organizers  of  small 
public  libraries  are  paid  at  the  rate  of  $75  a  month.  This  is  about 
the  rate  of  a  senior  assistant  in  a  fairly  developed  public  library. 
From  $900  to  $1200  is  no  uncommon  salary  for  a  first  assistant  or 
expert  cataloguer.  A  junior  assistant  often  receives  about  $50  a 
month.  Vacations  are  everywhere  allowed,  from  two  weeks  to  one 
or  two  months,  rarely  three. 

Endowments  needed.  "  We  labor  under  one  disadvantage  in  Al- 
bany", said  Mr  Dewey  at  the  Chautauqua  conference  on  library 
schools,  July  5,  1898.  "  Our  disadvantage  is  that  we  are  not  in  a 
great  teaching  university.  That  is  the  hopeful  thing  about  Miss 
Sharp's  work  [at  Urbana,  Illinois]  a  library  school  in  a  great  uni- 
versity on  the  same  plane  as  other  schools,  and  I  hope  we  shall  have 
more  of  them.  The  advantage  that  we  have  in  Albany  is  that  we 
have  the  first  state  library  [public  libraries]  department  created  and 
maintained  by  the  state.  .  .  We  have  an  appropriation  to  expend 
there  in  behalf  of  the  libraries  and  an  organization  that  is  very  help- 
ful for  students,  but  we  lack  the  university  atmosphere  that  is  so 
important.  .  .  Mr  Carnegie  has  set  an  example  in  giving  libraries, 
and  somebody  some  day  is  going  to  give  an  adequate  endowment 
for  a  library  school.  .  .  We  must  put  librarianship  on  as  high  a 
plane  as  any  other  profession,  for  I  doubt  if  any  man  here  today  will 
allow  for  a  moment  that  librarianship  stands  second  in  usefulness 
and  inspiration  to  any  profession  in  all  the  world." 
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NEW  YORK  STATE  LIBRARY  SCHOOL. 

A  new  idea  dawned  slowly  on  the  public  mind  when  Melvil  Dewey 
transferred  in  1889  to  the  New  York  state  library  at  Albany  the 
library  school  which  he  had  started  at  Columbia  university  two 
years  before.  The  idea  is  that  a  professional  school  is  absolutely 
needed  for  the  training  of  public  librarians,  as  normal  schools  and 
teachers  colleges  are  needed  for  the  proper  training  of  public  school 
teachers.  Town  libraries  are  in  themselves  the  highest  of  high 
schools  and  continue  to  educate  the  graduates  of  school  and  college. 
Not  only  the  children,  but  the  adult  population  of  an  educated  com- 
munity continue  to  patronize  a  good  public  library.  It  supplies 
them  with  continued  courses,  uncommon  schools,  education  for  life. 
How  important,  then,  that  its  personal  representation  and  living 
exponent  should  be  an  educated,  accomplished  and  well  trained 
guide.  Shall  we  employ  skilled  physicians  and  surgeons  for  the  body 
and  neglect  the  training  of  specialists  who  minister  to  the  mind  and 
soul?  As  the  children  of  Israel  came  unto  Moses  in  the  wilderness 
to  inquire  of  God,  so  modern  children  come  to  their  pastors,  teach- 
ers and  friendly  librarians  to  learn  what  to  read  in  God's  own  books 
of  nature,  science,  art,  history,  literature,  and  biography.  Divine 
revelation  is  still  going  on  in  human  ways  through  processes  of  edu- 
cation, scientific  research,  and  the  discovery  of  truth  in  nature  or 
history.  Bunsen  wrote  of  "God  in  history".  Man's  duty  is  to  dis- 
cover all  forms  of  divine  revelation. 

Mr  Dewey  early  conceived  the  idea  that  a  librarian's  calling  is  as 
sacred  as  a  teacher's  or  a  preacher's.  He  himself  preferred  the 
ministry  of  books  to  any  other  pastoral  or  missionary  charge.  He 
chose  a  home  mission  as  Amherst  college  librarian  instead  of  a 
foreign  mission  in  Turkey.  Of  the  conspicuous  success  he  has  made 
of  his  chosen  work,  which  long  ago  branched  out  into  the  broader 
missionary  field  of  American  popular  education1,  there  can  be  no 
question  whatever. 

A  graduate  of  Amherst  college  in  the  class  of  1874  and  till  1876 
its  active  librarian,  Mr  Dewey  founded  and  till  1883  carried  on  the 

!For  farther  illustration  of  this  idea,  see  J.  N.  Larned's  suggestive  article  on  "The 
mission  and  the  missionaries  of  the  book,"  printed  by  the  University  of  the  State  of 
New  York  and  by  the  Free  library  commission  of  Wisconsin. 
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useful  and  far  reaching  work  of  the  Library  Bureau  in  Boston.  It 
has  now  flourishing  branches  in  New  York,  Chicago,  Philadelphia, 
Washington,  as  well  as  in  London  and  Paris,  and  has  contributed 
largely  to  build  up  the  library  economy  of  the  whole  country. 

In  1883,  Mr  Dewey  became  chief  librarian  of  Columbia  univer- 
sity, where  for  six  years  he  enjoyed  a  superb  opportunity  to  put 
into  practice  his  favorite  theories  and  valuable  personal  experience 
as  a  college  librarian.  The  reorganization  of  the  Columbia  library 
and  his  still  enduring,  evenly  developing  library  system  are  the  best 
historic  witnesses  of  this  phase  of  Mr  Dewey's  career.  Another 
living  reminder  of  it  is  the  now  famous  library  school,  founded  by 
him  at  Columbia  university,  and  transferred  to  Albany  when  he 
became  director  of  the  New  York  state  library  and  secretary  of  the 
University  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

The  library  school  at  Albany  quickly  attained  the  dignity  of  a 
specialized  professional  course  leading  up  to  a  degree  of  B.L.S. 
(bachelor  of  library  science),  given  only  to  those  who  pass  through 
the  entire  course  with  honors,  a  distinction  not  shared  by  all  college 
degrees  in  America.  The  requirements  for  admission  to  the  New 
York  library  school  are  a  completed  high  school  course,  or  its 
equivalent,  and,  added  to  this,  at  least  two  years  of  creditable  col- 
legiate work  in  liberal  studies.  -  As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  large  number 
of  students  enrolled  in  the  New  York  state  library  school  are  gradu- 
ates of  such  institutions  as  Harvard,  Yale,  Cornell,  Smith,  Vassar, 
Wellesley,  so  that  the  two  years  technical  course  pursued  at  Albany 
is  virtually  for  many  a  graduate  as  well  as  a  professional  course  lead- 
ing to  a  specialized  degree,  conferred  by  the  regents  after  various 
searching  examinations  and  the  acceptance  of  a  dissertation  which 
is  a  real  contribution  to  library  knowledge.  Students  who  fail  to  reach 
a  high  standard  of  excellence  in  their  junior  year  are  not  allowed 
even  to  enter  the  senior  class,  an  educational  policy  that  would  bank- 
rupt some  collegiate  institutions. 

Faculty.  The  director  of  the  New  York  state  library  school  is 
the  director  of  the  state  library,  Melvil  Dewey.  He  lectures  on 
library  economy  and  the  qualifications  of  a  librarian.  A  recently 
printed  syllabus  shows  that  Mr  Dewey  discusses  the  librarian  first 
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as  a  man,  then  as  a  scholar,  bibliographer,  and  library  economist. 
The  last  named  must  have  a  knowledge  of  library  systems,  library 
experience  and  of  a  multitude  of  practical  details. 

The  vice-director  is  Mrs  Salome  Cutler  Fairchild,  who  conducts 
throughout  the  course  a  seminary  or  training  class  one  hour  a  week 
for  the  proper  selection  of  books.  She  also  lectures  on  the  art  of 
cataloguing,  loan  department  work  and  other  practical  matters  con- 
nected with  library  administration.  She  has  devoted  very  special 
attention  to  children's  departments  and  to  the  distribution  of  good 
literature  for  the  blind. 

Miss  Florence  Woodworth,  the  director's  assistant,  has  also  a 
thorough  understanding  of  the  administrative  features  of  the  library 
school  and  withal  a  keen  appreciation  of  the  educational  interests 
involved  in  the  creation  and  improvement  of  public  libraries 
throughout  the  country  and  of  the  importance  of  trained  librarian- 
ship.  To  her  efficient  cooperation  is  largely  due  the  collection  of 
materials  for  the  substance  and  illustration  of  the  present  mono- 
graph, which  would  have  been  much  more  complete  if  the  ample 
materials  provided  by  her  could  have  been  properly  utilized. 

Walter  Stanley  Biscoe,  like  Mr  Dewey,  a  graduate  of  Amherst 

college,  is  an  expert  in  bibliography,  classification,  the  history  of 

t  libraries  and  of  printing.     His  lectures  on  these  subjects  afford  some 

of  the  most  scholarly  and  useful  instruction  in  the  library  course  at 

Albany. 

William  Reed  Eastman,  a  graduate  of  Yale,  makes  a  specialty  of 
library  buildings,  library  extension,  or  the  founding  and  proper 
government  of  libraries.  He  is  the  inspector  of  libraries  in  the 
state  of  New  York,  and  is  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  interest- 
ing transition  in  library  development  from  private  corporations  to 
public  institutions.  Whatever  library  legislation,  library  archi- 
tecture and  graphic  statistics  have  for  the  instruction  of  intending 
librarians,  that  Mr  Eastman  is  able  to  teach  and  exhibit.  Mr  East- 
man is  well  acquainted  with  the  various  library  plans  of  construction 
and  has  arranged  to  supplement  this  report  with  graphic  illustra- 
tions showing  some  of  the  best  adaptations  of  American  public  and 
college  libraries  to  educational  work. 


University  of  Illinois:    library  school  study  room 
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Pratt  institute  library  school 


New  York  state  library  school:  lecture  room 


New  York  state  library  school:    summer  class 
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There  are  at  least  half  a  dozen  other  specialists  in  the  New  York 
state  library  school.  The  subjects  of  education,  library  printing  and 
editing,  so  important  to  every  librarian,  are  represented  by  Miss 
May  Seymour,  a  graduate  of  Smith  college,  who  ought  to  have  a 
special  chair  in  administration  for  her  well  known  efficiency  in  the 
art  of  doing  things.  There  are  said  to  be,  in  general,  two  sorts  of 
people  in  this  world:  i)  a  limited  class  who  succeed  in  doing  things,; 
2)  .the  unsaved  majority,  who  explain  why  they  failed.  It  is  charac- 
teristic of  the  entire  library  staff  and  educational  department  at 
Albany  that  things  worth  doing  are  duly  accomplished.  Like 
Robert  Browning  they  "  arrive". 

Lectures.  The  New  York  state  library  school,  in  addition  to  its 
regular  faculty,  secures  every  year  the  services  of  experts  from  out- 
side and  from  other  branches  of  the  public  service  at  Albany.  For 
example,  in  1898,  Charles  A.  Cutter,  from  the  Forbes  library,  North- 
ampton, Massachusetts,  spent  a  week  at  the  school,  giving  two  lec- 
tures daily  on  his  special  system  of  "  Expansive  classification".  The 
librarian  of  the  Carnegie  at  Pittsburg,  Edwin  Hatfield  Anderson, 
also  lectured  to  the  library  school,  where  he  originally  studied. 
Herbert  Putnam,  in  1898,  the  librarian  of  the  Boston  public,  now  of 
the  library  of  Congress,  discussed  a  great  variety  of  questions  asked 
him  by  the  students.  On  the  Albany  premises  Stephen  B.  Griswold, 
law  librarian,  and  the  late  George  Rogers  Howell,  archivist  of  the 
New  York  state  library,  described  their  respective  domains  of  the 
public  service.  Nine  other  lecturers,  experts,  or  professional  libra- 
rians addressed  this  flourishing  Albany  seminary  of  public  educa- 
tors in  the  year  1898.  Successful  graduates  of  the  school  are  some- 
times invited  back  to  contribute  their  experience  lesson  or  special 
information  to  the  common  good.  This  cooperative  method  is  alto- 
gether sound  and  wholesome.  It  has  been  practised  with  success 
in  the  Johns  Hopkins1  department  of  history  and  political  science 
for  over  20  years. 

Cooperation  for  public  education.  Among  the  necessary  quali- 
fications of  a  good  librarian,  as  specified  by  Mr  Dewey,  is  a  cul- 

1  See  article  on   "  Cooperation  in  university  work,  "  by  H.  B.  Adams,  Johns  Hopkins 
university  studies,  I  :  39-59. 
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tivation  of  the  missionary  spirit,  altruism,  and  devotion  to  the 
highest  good  of  others.  This  spirit  is  remarkably  developed  in  the 
faculty  of  the  New  York  state  library  school.  They  have  cooperated 
with  the  American  library  association  and  other  library  schools  in 
every  possible  way.  The  library  and  popular  education  exhibits  for 
the  Chicago  and  Paris  expositions  were  prepared  in  Albany  under 
the  direction  of  Mr  Dewey  and  his  able  assistants,  Miss  Florence 
Woodworth,  Miss  Myrtilla  Avery  and  other  representatives  of  the 
New  York  state  library  school.  Miss  Katharine  L.  Sharp,  now 
director*  of  the  Illinois  library  school,  had  immediate  charge  of  pre- 
paring the  A.  L.  A.  comparative  exhibit  for  the  Columbian  exposi- 
tion; while  Mrs  Fairchild,  vice-director  of  the  New  York  library 
school,  had  charge  of  the  A.  L.  A.  model  library,  directing  per- 
sonally the  work  on  the  original  A.  L.  A.  catalog,  to  which  she  is 
now  preparing  a  supplement.  The  school  and  its  staff  have  co- 
operated with  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  with  many  local  churches  in 
Albany  and  Troy  in  their  social-economic  and  educational  work. 
This  spirit  will  grow  and  extend  throughout  New  York  and  the 
United  States.  The  remarkable  development  of  helpful  missionary, 
altruistic  work  in  other  library  schools  shows  the  tendency  of  the 
age.     • 

Environment.  The  accompanying  views  will  serve  to  illustrate 
the  capitol  at  Albany,  with  its  present  library  interiors,  its  home 
education  department,  traveling  libraries  and  pictures,  historical 
reading  room  (and  children's  corner),  the  law  library  and  historical 
archives,  the  library  class  and  lecture  rooms,  with  charming  glimpses 
from  those  upper  windows  over  the  city  of  Albany,  down  the  Hud- 
son and  up  the  river  to  those  delectable  Berkshire  hills  and  the 
Green  mountains  far  away. 

"This  school  is  conducted",  says  Mrs  Corinne  R.  Stocker  Hor- 
ton,  "  in  a  series  of  splendid  rooms  on  the  fifth  floor  of  the  great 
state  capitol.  The  main  class  room  is  a  long,  light,  and  most  lovely 
chamber  with  10  great  windows,  that  look  out  south  and  west  past 
the  city,  across  the  Hudson,  to  the  Catskill  mountains  on  one  side 
and  the  blue  Berkshire  hills  on  the  other — an  uplifting  view,  indeed, 
to  aspiring  minds.    In  this  room,  with  its  mezzanine  galleries,  each 
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student  has  a  desk,  and  also  the  vice-director,  Mrs  Salome  Cutler 
Fairchild,  and  the  director's  assistant,  Miss  Florence  Woodworth. 
Each  desk  has  a  drop  electric  light  with  a  green  glass  shade,  soft 
and  grateful  to  the  eye,  for  late  work,  and  an  occasional  palm  or 
plant  here  and  there  gives  a  touch  of  festivity  and  grace  to  the 
apartment". 

Course  of  study.  This  continues  for  two  years,  about  38  weeks 
each  year,  from  the  first  Wednesday  in  October  to  the  fourth  Friday 
in  June.  The  distinctively  junior  studies  are  1)  elementary  cata- 
loguing; 2)  elementary  bibliography;  3)  accession  department  work; 
4)  elementary  dictionary  cataloguing;  5)  elementary  classification; 
6)  shelf  department  work;  7)  loan  department  work,  with  lectures; 
8)  bookbinding;  9)  library  printing  and  editing;  all  taught  by  means 
of  lectures  combined  with  practice. 

Some  subjects  and  features  are  treated -as  combined  junior  and 
senior  work,  to  be  carried  on  for  two  years,  e.  g.  1)  the  reading 
seminar,  in  which  brief  reports  on  assigned  topics  are  made  by  stu- 
dents, who  are  thus  encouraged  to  share  the  critical  results  of  their 
private  reading  of  new  books;  2)  lectures  on  the  scope  and  found- 
ing of  libraries;  3)  government  and  service  of  libraries;  4)  lectures 
on  reading  and  aids;  5)  literary  methods;  6)  lectures  on  business 
methods  and  principles  of  bookkeeping  for  libraries;  7)  library 
museum  exhibits;  8)  personal  collections  of  illustrative  material. 

The  distinctively  senior  year  work  is  along  advanced  lines  embrac- 
ing 1)  bibliography;  2)  reference  work;  3)  cataloguing;  4)  dictionary 
cataloguing;  5)  classification;  6)  library  buildings;  7)  history  of 
libraries;  8)  original  bibliography  of  a  chosen  subject  or  author,  or 
an  annotated  reading  list;  9)  a  thesis  on  some  approved  subject  of 
library  science. 

Degrees.  The  degree  of  bachelor  of  library  science,  B.  L.  S.  is 
conferred  on  graduates  who  have  met  all  the  requirements  for  an 
honor  diploma.  This  means  the  equivalent  of  at  least  two  years  of 
general  college  work  and  two  years'  technical  work  at  the  library 
school. 

The  degree  of  master  of  library  science,  M.  L.  S.  is  conferred  only 
for  superior  merit  on  persons  who  have  been  successfully  engaged 
for  not  less  than  five  years  in  professional  library  work  and  who 
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present  a  satisfactory  thesis,  bibliography  or  other  evidence  of  prog- 
ress, and  pass  such  further  examinations  as  may  be  prescribed. 

The  degree  of  doctor  of  library  science,  D.  L.  S.  may  be  granted 
only  on  unanimous  vote  of  the  regents  of  the  University  of  the 
State  of  New  York  "  for  conspicuous  professional  merit  and  for 
distinguished  services  to  librarianship". 

Rare  educational  opportunities.  The  student  of  the  Library 
school  at  Albany  enjoy  rare  opportunities  for  instruction  and  obser- 
vation, concrete  practice  combined  with  modern  theory.  They  find 
themselves  in  a  vast  library  environment  embracing  over  250,000 
volumes  and  many  thousands  of  well  classified  pamphlets.  Prob- 
ably the  finest  state  library  building  in  America  is  that  superb  archi- 
tectural structure  in  which  they  daily  live  and  study.  The  "capitol" 
is  a  noble  building  which  we  may  just  as  properly  call  the  People's 
Palace  of  New  York,  for  which  the  people  authorized  the  expendi- 
ture of  $27,000,000.  They  now  assert  their  pride  of  ownership  by 
constant  visitations  and  the  liveliest  expressions  of  satisfaction  that 
the  Empire  state  could  afford  to  build  the  finest  state  house  in 
America. 

Not  the  least  important  lesson  learned  at  Albany  by  the  young 
librarians  is  how  to  treat  with  entire  courtesy  and  respect  every 
representative  of  the  people.  Good  library  buildings,  literally 
people's  palaces,  must  be  erected  in  every  city  and  town  in  America. 
Librarians  ought  indeed  to  learn  how  to  guide,  direct,  warn  and 
encourage  the  public  and  philanthropists,  who  are  very  liable  to 
make  mistakes  without  expert  advice. 

What  magnificent  opportunities  for  graduate  study  these  young 
librarians  at  Albany  now  possess  or  can  have  for  the  asking!  What 
object  lessons  in  history,  politics,  economics,  administration,  and 
sociology!  "Beside  the  state  library  proper,"  says  handbook  no. 
7  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York,  "  with  its  quarter 
million  manuscripts,  and  great  pamphlet  collections,  the  students 
[of  the  Library  school]  have  daily  opportunity  to  study  the  admin- 
istration of  the  capitol  library,  circula*°d  among  state  employees, 
and  of  the  nearly  500  traveling  libraries  vhich  are  constantly  going 
out  for  the  use  of  villages,  schools,  extension  centers,  study  clubs, 
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and  of  the  numerous  home  libraries  which  supply  the  best  reading 
to  the  poor  children  of  the  city  of  Albany."  Every  one  who  is 
studying  at  Albany  can  learn  there  what  ought  to  be  done  and  can 
be  done  in  any  town  or  village. 

Special  advantages  at  Albany.  Frederick  William  Ashley, 
M.  A.  (Adelbert  college),  is  now  (1899)  pursuing  a  senior  course 
in  the  library  school  at  Albany  after  two  years  previous  graduate 
work  at  Yale  and  Harvard  universities.  He  is  also  rendering  ex- 
pert service,  under  direction  of  Dr  R.  H.  Whitten,  in  connection 
with  those  valuable  summaries  of  comparative  state  legislation,  de- 
scribed in  the  next  chapter,  "  Popular  educational  bibliographies", 
which  are  to  a  large  extent  an  outgrowth  of  library  schools  and 
progressive  libraries.  Mr  Ashley,  like  Mr  Dewey,  was  once  a 
student  librarian  at  his  alma  mater;  but  after  holding  for  five  years 
the  principalship  of  the  preparatory  or  classical  department  of  Adel- 
bert college,  Mr  Ashley  deliberately  chose  librarianship  for  his  final 
graduate  course  and  ultimate  profession.  If  many  other  graduates 
would  do  likewise,  it  would  perhaps  accomplish  more  practical  good 
than  licensed  teaching  or  preaching  in  already  overcrowded  pro- 
fessions. 

Useful  evidences  of  the  character  of  the  work  done  at  the  New 
York  state  library  school  are  Mr  Ashley's  bibliography  on  "  Library 
extension  "  appended  to  this  monograph,  and  his  select  bibliog- 
raphies appended  to  the  monograph,  "Summer  schools  and  Univer- 
sity extension  "  prepared  by  the  present  /writer  for  the  American 
department  of  education  and  social  economy  at  the  Paris  exposition 
of  1900. 

The  writer  consulted  this  mature  and  experienced  graduate  stu- 
dent as  to  the  special  educational  advantages  of  the  New  York  state 
library  school  and  he  submitted  the  following  brief,  which  speaks 
for  itself. 

The  special  advantages  to  be  found  at  Albany  appear  to  me  to 
be  these: 

1  A  high  standard  of  entrance  requirements,  coupled  with  most 
careful  selection  from  a  larger  number  of  applicants  than  can  be  ad- 
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mitted,  has  practically  raised  the  course  at  Albany  to  the  level  of 
the  best  graduate  work.  Of  32  students  entering  in  October  1899, 
all  but  one  were  college  graduates.  Non-graduates  may  enter,  but 
only  after  rigid  examinations  and  a  searching  investigation  as  to 
special  fitness  for  library  work.  The  school  is  able  to  choose  its 
material;  the  result  is  a  student  body  not  to  be  excelled  in  in- 
telligence, enthusiasm  and  industry. 

2  This  high  standard  is  rigorously  maintained  throughout  the 
two  years,  by  means  of  severe  examinations  and  faithful  daily,  almost 
hourly,  checking  of  students'  required  work.  Nothing  is  taken  for 
granted,  nothing  overlooked.  I  doubt  if  there  exists  a  more  perfect 
system  of  detailed  records  of  the  work  of  professional  students. 
The  diploma  is  given  only  when  earned;  in  consequence,  it  carries 
with  it  solid  weight  and  significance. 

3  Admission  to  the  senior  class  is  by  election.  No  grades  and 
marks  alone,  however  high,  can  secure  this  advancement.  Those 
only  are  received  for  the  second  year  who  are  deemed,  after  a  full 
year's  acquaintance,  to  promise  work  of  a  high  order  in  the  pro- 
fession. 

4  The  faculty  of  specialists,  all  in  daily  touch  with  the  students, 
includes  some  of  the  foremost  leaders  of  the  modern  library  move- 
ment. It  is  supplemented  by  regular  and  special  lectures  by  some  of 
the  most  prominent  eastern  librarians. 

5  Connection  with  the  largest  and  strongest  of  the  state  libraries 
gives  unusual  facilities  for  preparation  for  service  in  the  larger 
libraries  and  in  state  centers  of  library  activity.  The  student  has 
daily  opportunity  to  study  law  library  methods  in  the  largest  law 
collection  in  America;  traveling  and  extension  libraries  and  travel- 
ing pictures  and  slides,  in  the  largest  center  of  this  important  work; 
the  most  approved  business  methods  in  the  administrative  offices  of 
the  regents  of  the  University.  The  unusual  opportunity  to  study 
and  to  assist  in  the  various  processes  which  go  to  produce  printed 
matter  is  to  be  noted;  for  this  library's  annual  output  of  printed 
bulletins,  monographs,  circulars  and  reports  is  great. 

6  The  school's  material  equipment  is  most  satisfactory  and  com- 
plete. It  includes  a  large  bibliographic  apparatus,  extensive  collec- 
tions of  library  reports,  bulletins,  architectural  plans  and  views,  and 
other  illustrative  material,  together  with  the  unique  museum  of 
library  appliances  gathered  by  the  American  library  association  for 
its  exhibit  at  the  Columbian  exhibition  and  here  stored  and  kept 
up  to  date. 

7  Albany  is  an  important  center  of  cooperative  work.  For 
example,  the  A.  L.  A.  catalog  was  prepared  here,  as  also  the  forth- 
coming supplement  thereto.  The  A.  L.  A.  exhibit  for  the  Paris  ex- 
position is  now  being  collected  and  arranged  here. 
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8  The  course  of  study  embraces  much  comparative  work.  A 
case  in  point  is  the  advanced  course  in  cataloguing,  in  which  10 
codes  of  rules  are  examined  and  compared.  (See  Library  journal 
Jan.  1899,  24:30-31).  Classification  is  studied  in  the  same  way, 
and  in  addition,  the  author  of  the  Expansive  classification  biennially 
gives  a  course  of  10  lectures  on  that  system.  Miss  Fuller  comes 
each  year  from  Cambridge  to  "give  daily  lectures  for  six  weeks  on 
dictionary  cataloguing.  In  a  word,  the  student  is  led  to  take  the 
broad  and  comprehensive  view,  as  well  as  to  have  the  minute  de- 
tails of  his  own  selected  methods  well  in  hand. 

9  Albany's  location  makes  it  easily  possible  for  every  class  to 
spend  nearly  two  weeks  each  year  in  the  great  libraries  of  New 
England,  or  those  of  New  York,  Philadelphia  and  Washington. 

10  Last,  but  worthy  of  note,  it  is  a  keen  pleasure  and  quite  pos- 
sibly a  profit  to  the  student  to  find  the  lines  of  his  work  laid  in 
such  delightful  places  as  the  large,  lofty  upper  rooms  of  the  magnifi- 
cent state  capitol,  with  their  outlook  over  40  miles  of  city,  river, 
hills  and  mountains,  amid  scenes  rich  in  historic  associations  reach- 
ing back  nearly  three  centuries  into  the  past. 

Miss  H.  P.  James  on  special  training.  A  good  article  on  "  Special 
training  for  library  work",  by  Miss  H.  P.  James,  is  published  in  the 
proceedings  of  the  second  international  library  conference,  held  in 
London,  July  13-16,  1897.  Miss  James  happily  describes  the  origin 
and  development  of  the  New  York  state  library  school  from  its  be- 
ginning at  Columbia  college  till  now  at  Albany,  where  the  library 
school  is  not  only  a  part  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
but  is  officially  recognized  by  the  A.  L.  A.,  and  has  a  vital  connec- 
tion with  it.  Miss  James  describes  the  aims,  requirements,  and  two 
years  course  of  study  of  the  library  school  at  Albany.  She  calls 
attention  to  the  fact  that  its  students  are  taught  to  cultivate  the  Le 
Play  method  of  education  by  travel. 

Visitation  of  other  libraries.  "  That  the  students  may  be  brought 
in  touch  with  other  libraries  more  fully,'  the  course  requires  a  visit 
during  the  Easter  vacation  to  the  leading  libraries  of  New  York  and 
Boston  in  alternate  years.  This  study  of  comparative  methods  is 
very  valuable,  and  impresses  on  them  the  fact  that  there  are  many 
admirable  ways  of  doing  the  same  thing,  and  that  individuality  of 
method  is  to  be  looked  for  and  respected.  Peculiar  points  in  the 
administration  of  these  libraries  are  specified  in  advance,  and  reports 
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by  the  students  are  required  on  their  return,  followed  by  free  dis- 
cussions". 

Summer  course.  The  New  York  state  library  school  offers  a 
summer  course  of  six  weeks  in  May  and  June  for  the  benefit  of  per- 
sons who  already  hold  a  library  position  and  who  are  doing  good 
work.  There  are  in  American  libraries  "  men  and  women  with  high 
ideals,  who  are  doing  excellent  work  and  have  already  proved  their 
fitness  for  their  places,  but  who  feel  the  limitations  of  their  lack  of 
earlier  training.  They  can  get  a  leave  of  absence  for  a  brief, 
systematic  six  weeks'  course  which  will  help  them  to  supply  de- 
ficiencies and  to  gain  a  conception  of  library  work  as  a  whole". 

Plans  for  the  summer  course  in  library  economy  were  outlined  in 
Library  notes,  2:292-96.  The  first  experiment  was  tried  in  1896  from 
July  7  to  Aug.  10.  Experience  showed  that  it  was  more  ad- 
vantageous to  begin  and  end  earlier  in  the  season,  so  that  the  whole 
library  staff  might  be  available  for  the  cooperative  conduct  of  the 
school.  Accordingly  in  1898  and  1899,  the  summer  course  began 
towards  the  end  of  May  and  closed  early  in  July.  Members  of 
the  regular  faculty  give  certain  lectures  and  select  graduates  are 
called  in  for  supplementary  instruction.  A  feature  of  the  work  is 
the  practical  and  suggestive  teaching  afforded  by  Mr  W.  R.  East- 
man, state  library  inspector.  He  is  at  the  school  for  the  entire  ses- 
sion of  six  weeks  so  that  "  his  unique  experience  in  studying  the 
problems  of  the  hundreds  of  libraries  throughout  the  state  may  be 
constantly  utilized  in  the  summer  course". 

PRATT   INSTITUTE   LIBRARY   SCHOOL. 

Miss  James's  London  article  includes  accounts  of  the  library  train- 
ing class  opened  at  the  Pratt  institute,  Brooklyn, .  by  Miss  Mary 
Wright  Plummer,  a  graduate  of  the  original  New  York  library 
school,  class  of  1888,  and  now  librarian  of  the  institute.  The  library 
advantages  of  Brooklyn  and  New  York  city  make  Pratt  institute 
library  a  noteworthy  center  for  special  training  in  library  work. 
Such  a  wide  municipal  environment  "  tends  to  broaden  the  student's 
idea  of  his  chosen  profession,  and  to  quicken  his  enthusiasm  from 
a  sociological  point  of  view". 
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DREXEL  INSTITUTE  LIBRARY  SCHOOL, 

This  was  established  in  1892  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Alice 
B.  Kroeger,  a  graduate  of  the  New  York  state  library  school,  class 
of  1891  and  now  librarian  of  the  Drexel.  Instruction  is  given  in 
the  form  of  talks  or  lectures,  with  practical  work.  Considerable  at- 
tention is  devoted  to  English  and  general  literature  as  well  as  to 
bibliography. 

UNIVERSITY  OP  ILLINOIS   STATE   LIBRARY   SCHOOL 

Albany  now  possesses  the  first  library  school  in  the  world,  but 
the  University  of  Illinois  is  the  first  academic  institution  of  learning 
to  provide  a  place  for  library  economy  among  its  regular  courses. 
The  president  of  the  university  is  ex  officio  president  of  the  library 
school  and  its  director,  Miss  Katharine  L.  Sharp,  holds  a  full  pro- 
fessorship and  is  head  librarian.  She  has  a  staff  of  12  well  trained, 
well  educated  assistants,  (the  majority  of  whom  are  competent  to 
render  valuable  service  in  the  school)  and  some  to  lecture  in  special 
branches  of  library  economy.  Miss  Sharp  herself  is  a  graduate  of 
Northwestern  university,  Evanston,  Illinois,  and  of  the  library  school 
at  Albany  (N.  Y.)  where  she  won  the  regents  prize  for  the  best  essay 
on  "Public  libraries  and  university  extension".  For  two  years  she 
was  librarian  of  the  Scoville  institute1  at  Oak  Park,  near  Chicago, 
and  then  became  director  of  the  library  school  at  the  Armour  in- 
stitute of  technology  in  Chicago.  This  library  school  was  first 
opened  in  September  1893,  was  transferred  just  four  years  later  to 
the  University  of  Illinois  at  Urbana  and  became  the  state  library 
school  under  Miss  Sharp's  direction,  with  definite  requirements  for 
admission  and  graduation. 

The  course  of  instruction  covers  four  years  beyond  the  high 
school,  which  very  generally  in  the  United  States  prepares  a  pupil 
for  college.  Two  years  of  regular  college  work  are  required  before 
the  student  is  allowed  to  begin  the  two  years  of  technical  library 
work.  The  purpose  of  the  Illinois  state  library  school  is  declared 
to  be  "  to  graduate  educated  as  well  as  trained  librarians.     It  there- 


1  Scoville   institute   will  be  considered  in   a   special   monograph   on    "Educational 
institutes". 
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fore  devotes  two  years  of  the  course  to  general  university  studies  [in 
an  elected  '  college',  usually  '  literature  and  arts',  but  sometimes 
'  science  ']  and  considers  that  the  lowest  requirement  for  entering 
upon  the  technical  work.  Students  are  encouraged  to  complete  a 
four  years  college  course  before  applying  for  admission".  By  far 
the  greater  number  of  library  students  at  Urbana  come  from  other 
institutions,  both  American  and  foreign,  and  many  are  already 
graduates  of  college.  Some  have  not  only  the  bachelor's  but  also 
the  master's  degree. 

In  the  circular  of  information  regarding  the  state  library  school  of 
the  University  of  Illinois,  1898,  is  published  a  long  list  of  the  posi- 
tions filled  by  former  students  of  library  economy  from  Armour  in- 
stitute before  the  school  was  transferred  to  Urbana.  The  list  gives 
some  idea  of  the  growing  demand  in  the  east,  west  and  far  west  for 
trained  librarians,  who  are  now  everywhere  becoming  educators  of 
the  people.  The  demands  made  on  the  Illinois  (Armour)  school 
came  from  states  and  cities  all  the  way  from  New  York  to  Cali- 
fornia, but  were  strongest  from  Illinois  and  Wisconsin.  In  the  lat- 
ter state  Miss  Sharp  conducted  a  summer  library  school  for  .two 
years  representing  the  Armour  institute  and  was  succeeded  by  the 
present  incumbent,  Miss  Marvin. 

The  course  of  special  instruction  in  the  state  library  school  of 
Illinois  now  embraces  such  subjects  as  elementary  and  advanced 
library  economy,  reference  work,  selection  of  books,  bibliography, 
bookmaking,  printing  and  binding,  history  of  libraries,  besides  prep- 
aration of  a  library  thesis,  etc.  The  degree  of  bachelor  of  library 
science  (B.  L.  S.)  is  finally  awarded  to  successful  aspirants. 

In  fostering  a  state  library  school  the  University  of  Illinois  de- 
clares its  purpose  "  to  send  out  trained  librarians,  not  only  equipped 
with  technical  details,  but  filled  with  an  appreciation  of  their  high 
calling,  to  furnish  '  the  best  reading  for  the  largest  number  at  the 
least  cost '  ". 

This  is  the  present  motto  of  the  American  library  association  and 
was  first  proposed  by  Mr  Melvil  Dewey,  father  of  at  least  four  of  the 
American  library  schools.  The  motto  is  democratic  and  social, 
economic  in  spirit  but  perhaps  in  need  of  supplementing. 
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The  president  of  the  Illinois  state  university,  Andrew  S.  Draper, 
was  formerly  superintendent  of  public  instruction  in  the  state  of  New 
York  and  one  of  the  regents  of  its  University.  He  deliberately 
adopted  the  library  school  of  the  Armour  institute  as  a  department 
of  the  University  of  Illinois,  erected  the  finest  public  library  building 
in  the  state  for  the  library  itself,  and  by  adopting  the  academic  de- 
grees established  for  the  New  York  state  library  school,  recognized 
librarianship  as  a  learned  profession  in  the  university  curriculum. 
Any  doubts  about  the  standing  of  library  economy  in  the  west  will 
be  dispelled  by  an  examination  of  the  institutional  home  of  the  Il- 
linois state  library  school. 

Educational  cooperation.  A  very  interesting  example  of  educa- 
tional cooperation  is  the  preparation  by  the  library  school  for  the 
Illinois  state  teachers  association  of  a  library  manual  of  reference 
books  and  periodicals  to  be  used  by  public  school  teachers.  The 
library  section  of  the  Illinois  teachers  association  is  revising  this 
manual  with  a  view  to  its  publication. 

Cooperation  for  traveling  libraries.  Weary  of  waiting  for  a  state 
system  of  traveling  libraries,  the  library  school  at  Urbana  con- 
tributed money  to  start  the  circulation  of  a  representative  collection 
of  50-60  choice  books  in  Champaign  county.  This  generous  ex- 
ample inspired  the  Champaign  social  science  club  to  contribute  funds 
for  a  second  traveling  library,  made  up  of  books  recommended  by 
the  school  and  placed  in  its  charge  for  circulation  in  Champaign 
county  like  library  no.  1.  The  school  will  continue  to  support  the 
educational  campaign  for  a  library  commission  and  traveling  libra- 
ries. It  has  furthermore  secured  the  cooperation  of  the  Illinois 
agricultural  experiment  station.  The  director  of  it  will  recommend 
traveling  libraries  at  every  farmers  institute  in  the  state  and  solicit 
books  and  contributions  from  every  source.  Soon  the  library  cause 
will  triumph  in  every  state. 

Cooperation  with  children's  aid  society.  Among  good  examples 
of  cooperation  on  the  part  of  the  state  library  school,  including  its 
Armour  institute  beginnings,  is  its  help  to  the  Chicago  children's 
aid  society  in  establishing  home  libraries  for  children  in  the  poorer 
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districts  of  the  city.  The  school  furnished  the  friendly  visitors,  who 
are  essential  to  the  practical  success  of  home  libraries.  The  Chicago 
library  club  has  continued  this  useful  work,  centering  the  system  at 
the  Chicago  normal  school,  whose  students  now  act  as  visitors. 
The  libraries  themselves  are  still  under  the  supervision  of  a  graduate 
of  the  school.  The  secretary  of  the  Central  art  association  in 
Chicago  also  cooperated  with  this  home  library  movement  by  ex- 
plaining pictures  to  groups  of  children  and  showing  them  how  casts 
and  newspaper  illustrations  are  made. 

Cooperation  with  social  settlements.  The  library  school  lent  will- 
ing and  useful  hands  in  the  arrangement  and  supervision  of  little 
libraries  for  the  Northwestern  settlement,  the  Chicago  university 
settlement,  the  Helen  Heath  settlement,  the  Chicago  commons,  and 
a  club  of  working  girls  in  the  belief  that  this  kind  of  helpful  ex- 
perience makes  better  librarians  as  well  as  better  men  and  women. 

A  bureau  of  information.  The  Illinois  state  library  association 
has  made  the  library  school  a  bureau  of  information  on  the  best 
methods  of  library  organization  and  administration,  and  on  all  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  library  economy.  Thus  the  school  becomes  a 
clearinghouse  of  useful  knowledge  on  library  matters  for  the  whole 
state.  The  vast  wealth  of  experience  represented  by  the  American 
library  association  and  its  proceedings  is  thus  made  available  for  the 
further  development  of  the  library  interests,  not  only  of  Illinois,  but 
of  other  regions  where  trained  and  educated  librarians  will  soon  be 
established.  The  country  at  large  and  even  professional  educators 
have  hardly  begun  to  appreciate  the  significance  of  these  library 
schools  as  a  means  of  extending  public  libraries,  promoting  popular 
education  and  true  patriotism,  and  thus  building  up  morally  and  in- 
tellectually every  town  and  state  in  the  land. 

Historical  opportunities.  The  state  library  school  of  Illinois  has 
now  historical  opportunities  excelled  only  by  those  of  the  library 
school  at  Albany.  By  the  act  of  June  9,  1897,  the  state  of  Illinois 
authorized  the  transfer  of  historic  documents  of  counties  to  the  state 
historical  or  state  university  library,  though,  very  wisely,  accurate 
copies  are  to  be  retained  in  county  offices.     In  1882  the  Maryland 
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legislature  passed  a  bill  authorizing  the  removal  of  the  colonial  and 
revolutionary  archives1  of  Maryland  from  Annapolis  to  Baltimore, 
and  they  are  now  in  a  fireproof '  vault  with  the  Maryland  historical 
society,  where  they  are  fast  becoming  accessible  in  printed  form  to 
students.  The  legislature  promptly  began  and  has  since  continued 
appropriations  for  the  publication  of  these  valuable  papers.  They 
have  been  carefully  edited  by  Prof.  William  Hand  Browne,  of  Johns 
Hopkins  university,  the  historian  of  Maryland. 

OTHER  SCHOOLS 

Wisconsin  summer  school  of  library  science.  This  was  originally 
a  library  school  from  Armour  institute  planted  at  Madison  under 
the  auspices  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  Miss  Sharp  was  di- 
rector for  the  first  two  years ;  Miss  Marvin  is  her  successor.  It  was 
from  the  beginning  supported  by  Senator  Stout,  the  chief  promoter 
of  traveling  libraries  in  Wisconsin.  The  work  is  pursued  under  uni- 
versity authority,  and  the  fee  for  the  six  weeks  course  is  $15.  At 
first  it  was  recommended  to  teachers  who  had  been  encouraged  by 
the  university  to  come  to  Madison  for  summer  courses  of  study. 
The  second  summer  there  were  24  enrolled  students  of  library 
economy.  They  came  from  public  and  local  libraries  in  Wisconsin 
and  from  distant  Montana,  their  expenses  sometimes  being  paid  by 
their  libraries,  an  evidence  of  the  public  benefit  expected  to  result 
from  the  technical  course. 

The  experiment  had  an  excellent  public  influence  in  Wisconsin, 
which  is  now  second  only  to  New  York  in  its  diligent  propaganda 
of  traveling  libraries  and  their  development  into  public  institutions. 
Wherever  there  is  a  helpful  prospect  of  such  an  evolution,  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  free  library  commission  now  goes  to  encourage  and 
promote  it.  The  legislature  makes  an  annual  appropriation  for  the 
work  of  the  commission,  the  membership  and  activity  of  which  are 
recorded  in  its  biennial  reports.  The  first  report,  1895-96,  contains 
an  article  on  the  "  Wisconsin  summer  school  of  library  science  ",  by 
Maude  A.  Earley. 


1  For  a  full  account  of  this   matter,  in  which  Edward   A.  Freeman  and  James  Bryce 
lent  a  hand,  see  Johns  Hopkins  university  studies,  1:9. 
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Amherst  college  library  summer  school.  This  was  instituted  in 
1 891  by  Prof.  William  I.  Fletcher,1  librarian  of  the  college,  long  and 
favorably  known  for  his  good  administrative  methods,  his  excellent 
revision  and  useful  continuation  of  Poole's  Index.  For  five  weeks 
in  midsummer  he  personally  conducts  in  the  college  library  building 
a  very  helpful  course  in  library  economy  for  beginners  and  for  libra- 
rians who  need  additional  training  for  their  profession.  It  is  a 
pleasant  way  of  spending  a  summer  vacation  in  one  of  the  most 
charming  towns  of  New  England  to  devote  the  morning  hours  to 
such  definite  instructions  and  exercises  as  Prof.  Fletcher  himself  pro- 
vides, with  the  entire  approval  of  the  college  authorities,  who  for 
many  years  have  favored  summer  schools  in  Amherst.  The  pres- 
ence on  college  premises  of  other  classes,  e.  g.  in  French,  German, 
English  literature,  and  natural  science,  makes  library  students  feel 
that  they  are  members  of  a  larger  academic  and  social  community. 
Opportunities  are  afforded  for  attending  evening  lectures  on  art, 
literature  and  travel,  subjects  of  general  interest,  so  that  special 
training  is  relieved  and  supplemented  by  things  cultural  and 
humane.  Students  are  thus  fitted  to  render  better  technical  service 
at  the  N.  Y.  public  library,  the  Enoch  Pratt,  and  other  public 
libraries. 

Washington  school  of  library  science.  Hon.  A.  R.  Spofford  said 
to  the  library  department  of  the  American  educational  association 
at  the  Washington  meeting  in  July,  1898:  "  It  may  not  be  generally 
known  that  here  in  Washington  there  is  a  school  of  library  science, 
with  21  students,  organized  in  1897  at  the  Columbian  university. 
Instruction  is  given  in  every  department  of  library  economy  and  ad- 
ministration ". 

Chapter  16 

EDUCATIONAL  BIBLIOGRAPHIES 
American  historical  association  bibliographies.     This  national  so- 
ciety, chartered  by  congress  in  the  year  1889  and  reporting  annually 
to  congress  through  the  Smithsonian  institution,  has  been  giving 
considerable  attention  to  bibliography.     The  best  work  of  this  kind 


1  In  the  Library  journal  for  Aug.   1898  are  reported  Mr  Fletcher's  views  on  the 
influence  of  library  schools  in  raising  the  grade  of  library  work. 
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hitherto  published  by  the  association  is  a  classified  list  of  the  printed 
papers  of  the  various  state  and  local  historical  societies  of  this  coun- 
try.     [See  Annual  reports,  1890  and  1892,  revised  1895] 

Some  attention  has  been  given  to  the  historical  bibliography  of 
individual  states,  but  this  work  should  be  done  in  cooperation  with 
the  American  library  association.  At  the  New  Haven  meeting  of 
the  association  in  December  1898,  an  expert  committee  on  bibliog- 
raphy was  appointed,  on  recommendation  by.  the  executive  council. 
The  committee  at  present  consists  of  A.  Howard  Clark,  Smithsonian 
institution,  R.  G.  Thwaites,  secretary  and  superintendent  of  the 
state  library  of  Wisconsin,  and  J.  N.  Lamed,  editor  of  the  proposed 
bibliography  of  American  history.  Two  of  these  men  are  promi- 
nent members  of  the  American  library  association  and  doubtless  that 
body  will  efficiently  cooperate  in  many  bibliographical  ways  with 
the  American  historical  association  and  the  Smithsonian  institution, 
and  with  the  library  of  congress. 

Annotated  bibliographies.  The  special  catalogues  and  bulletins  of 
the  Boston1  public  library  and  the  bibliographies  edited  by  Justin 
Winsor,  after  his  call  to  Harvard  university,  early  set  a  scholarly 
example  of  usefully  annotated  lists  of  authorities  on  important  sub- 
jects, historic,  biographic,  literary  and  artistic.  Other  great  libra- 
ries in  this  country  have  long  favored  this  idea  of  annotating  and 
publishing  bibliographies  for  their  own  patrons.  It  is  one  of  the 
best  known  devices  for  educating  the  public  to  a  proper  use  of  books. 

"  Much  is  said,  and  truly  ",  says  Mr  lies,2  "  about  the  claims  of 
original  research;  much,  with  equal  truth,  may  be  said  for  giving 
knowledge  already  acquired,  the  widest  diffusion  ".  The  librarian, 
the  preacher,  the  teacher  and  the  journalist  understand  the  art  of 
doing  this.  Very  helpful  to  the  public  are  the  brief  suggestions  re- 
garding books,  new  and  old,  which  lecturers  and  bibliographers 
bring  out  from  the  storehouses  of  knowledge  in  connection  with 

1  Whitney's  Catalogue  of  the  bibliographies  of  special  subjects  in  the  Boston  public 
library,  and  the  Harvard  university  library  Bibliographical  contributions  merely  sug- 
gest the  wealth  of  classified  material  now  to  be  found  in  Boston  and  Cambridge  (R.  R. 
Bowker's  article  on  ''Bibliographical  endeavors  in  America",  Library  jotcrnal, 
August,  1897. 

2  "  The  appraisal  of  literature  ",  a  paper  by  George  lies  at  the  International  library 
conference,  London,  1897. 
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printed  outlines  of  lectures,  library  bulletins  and  reading-  lists  de- 
signed merely  for  public  instruction. 

In  the  synopses  or  syllabuses  of  university  extension  lectures, 
given  by  college  and  university  men  all  over  England  and  the 
United  States,  are  many  fine  examples  of  well  annotated  bibliog- 
raphies on  specific  themes.  The  best  libraries  should  collect  and 
arrange  them  topically;  e.  g.  under  such  heads  as  the  Renaissance, 
the  Reformation  and  the  French  revolution.  The  University  of  the 
State  of  New  York  printed,  among  other  syllabuses  containing 
bibliographies,  those  of  A.  D.  F.  Hamlin  on  "  Origin  and  develop- 
ment of  style  in  architecture'';  W.  H.  Mace  on  "American  colonial 
institutions  ";  J.  R.  Commons  on  "  Sociology  "  and  "  Social  prob- 
lems". In  the  annual  reports  of  the  New  York  state  library  may  be 
found  admirably  annotated  reading  lists,  carefully  prepared *by  can- 
didates for  graduation  in  the  state  library  school.  For  example  in 
the  report  for  1898,  are  useful  educational  bibliographies  on  Russia, 
the  Netherlands,  Renaissance  art  of  the  15th  and  16th  centuries, 
History  of  the  latter  half  of  the  15th  century,  Fairy  tales  for  children, 
Nature  study  in  the  primary  schools,  and  Biography  of  musicians. 
Under  each  main  subject  the  books  are  classified  and  arranged  by 
sub-topics,  so  that  the  reading  list  is  scientifically  organized  like  a 
table  of  contents.  Each  book  is  briefly  characterized  either  by  the 
bibliographer  or  by  an  extract  from  some  review  or  well  known 
authority. 

"  But  such  reviews,  good  as  they  are",  says  Mr  lies,  "  do  not 
fill  the  need  of  the  librarian's  public ;  commonly  they  are  too  long, 
too  discursive;  how  shall  they  be  readily  found  when  wanted?  What 
is  needed  is  a  brief  note  of  description,  criticism  and  comparison, 
written  by  an  acknowledged  authority,  signed  and  dated,  and  placed 
where  the  reader  can  not  help  seeing  it,  both  within  the  lid  of  the 
reviewed  book  itself  and  on  a  card  next  the  title  card  in  the  cata- 
logue; it  being  assumed  that,  according  to  the  practice  more  and 
more  prevailing  in  America,  a  card  catalogue  is  freely  accessible  to 
all." 

At  the  present  time  there  is  doubtless  much  duplication  of  good 
bibliographic  work  by  American  libraries,  many  of  which  issue 
monthly  or  quarterly  bulletins  and  excellent  reading  lists  for  their 
local  patrons,  but  these  things  all  meet  certain  local,  educational 
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needs,  like  parish  sermons  on  old  texts  and  college  lectures  on  stand- 
ard subjects.  There  will  always  be  use  for  applied  religion,  applied 
science,  applied  history  and  select  bibliographies.  In  the  course  of 
time  more  scholarly,  better  annotated  lists  of  good  authorities  on  all 
great  subjects  will  doubtless  be  prepared.  The  library  schools  are 
on  the  right  track.  Present  evils  of  duplication  will  soon  be  found 
out  and  corrected  as  sound  principles  of  cooperation  are  discovered 
in  cataloguing  books  and  as  the  appraisal  of  literature  for  educa- 
tional use  is  more  widely  cultivated. 

We  must  always  be  on  our  guard,  however,  against  believing  that 
the  last  judgment  of  books  has  already  come  because  some  obscure 
reviewer  has  flippantly  declared  or  some  group  of  self-appointed 
critics  has  agreed  that  such  and  such  books  are  the  chief  authorities 
on  a  given  subject.  Minor  witnesses  are  often  needed.  As  Schiller 
said,  "  History  is  the  world's  judgment."  We  may  be  sure  the  world 
will  not  always  respect  the  dogmatic  decrees  of  Thomas  Carlyle  or 
any  other  man  who  passes  snap  judgments  on  books  which  he  has 
superficially  examined  or  exploited  and  then  savagely  condemned. 
There  is  nothing  more  exasperating  to  a  reader  of  Carlyle's  historical 
writings,  e.  g.  Frederick  the  Great,  than  to  see  the  way  Carlyle  bor- 
rowed facts  from  more  learned  men  than  himself;  then  kicked  his 
authorities  out  of  court  and  usurped  the  bench.  This  is  a  more  in- 
famous practice  than  that  of  ignoring  authorities  altogether.  Liter- 
ary thieves  and  unjust  judges  are  sure  to  be  found  out  and  con- 
demned. The  supreme  court  of  History  is  always  reversing  ver- 
dicts. 

Popular  educational  bibliography.  A  far  reaching  bibliographic 
movement  was  begun  in  New  York  by  the  Society  for  political  edu- 
cation when  it  published  an  annotated  pamphlet  of  36  pages  con- 
taining Prof.  W.  G.  Sumner's  class  list  of  works  on  political  econ- 
omy. This  list  proved  generally  useful  for  educational  and  civic 
purposes  and  passed  out  of  print.  To  meet  the  demand  for  a  new 
edition  two  prominent  members  of  the  above  society,  Mr  George 
lies  and  Mr  R.  R.  Bowker,  aided  by  a  score  of  specialists  in  this 
country  and  England,  prepared  the  Reader's  guide  in  economic,  social 
and  political  literature,  a  handy  little  volume  of  160  pages,  published 
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in  1891.  "The  Guide"  says  Mr  lies  in  his  article  on  the  "Ap-. 
praisal  of  literature  ",  "  met  with  a  warm  reception;  copies  of  it  are 
to  be  seen  in  college  libraries  thumbed  almost  to  tatters;  to  this  day 
it  is  doing  good  service  in  hundreds  of  editorial  offices,  classrooms 
and  public  libraries:  an  appendix  to  it  may  appear  next  year". 

The  next  step  in  the  direction  of  popular  bibliography  was  a 
List  of  books  for  girls  and  women  and  their  clubs.  This  list,  compris- 
ing 2100  titles,  was  edited  for  the  American  library  association  by 
Mrs  Augusta  H.  Leypoldt  (editor  of  the  Literary  news)  and  George 
lies,  who  secured  for  each  department  the  cooperation  of  some  man 
or  woman  of  acknowledged  literary  authority.  Though  prepared  to 
meet  the  needs  of  girls'  and  women's  clubs,  the  list  is  equally  useful 
to  boys  and  men  and  has  been  found  of  practical  use  by  university 
students. 

"The  notes  on  good  literature  which. chiefly  fill  it  appeal  to  all 
readers.  Take  an  example  of  its  usefulness :  Wisconsin  is  an  agri- 
cultural state,  with  a  population  for  the  most  part  centered  in  small 
towns  and  villages.  The  chairman  of  the  state  library  commission, 
Mr  F.  A.  Hutchins,  writes  that  the  list  has  doubled  and  quadrupled 
the  purchasing  power  of  the  few  dollars  usually  available  in  forming 
or  extending  small  libraries.  In  Milwaukee,  much  the  largest  city 
in  the  state,  the  question  might  be:  Which  is  the  best  exposition  of 
Browning's  The  ring  and  the  book?  But  what  the  village  of  Fox 
Lake  wants  is  to  know  which  are  Dickens'  best  six  books,  and  which 
are  the  best  editions  for  six  dollars?" 

Mr  lies  found  that  two  departments,  art  and  music,  of  the  above 
list  of  books  were  specially  appreciated  by  the  public.  Accordingly 
he  engaged  representatives  of  these  two  departments,  Russell  Sturgis 
and  H.  E.  Krehbiel,  to  prepare  a  more  complete  bibliography  of 
fine  art,1  embracing  1000  titles.  This  work,  also  edited  by  Mr  lies, 
was  published  by  the  American  library  association. 

l  Annoted  bibliography  of  fine  art  by  Russell  Sturgis  and  H.  E.  Krehbiel,  1897.  Mr 
Krehbiel  is  the  author  of  those  excellent  bibliographic  "  Folk-music  studies"  in  the 
Sunday  New  York  tribune  illustrated  supplements  in  the  summer  of  1899.  For  example, 
in  the  issue  of  Aug.  13  on  the  music  of  the  orient,  with  select  bibliographies  on  Hindu 
music,  Arab  music,  music  of  the  modern  Greeks,  Turkish  and  Persian  music.  The 
book  references  are  to  various  American  libraries  and  will  foster  the  collection  of  musi- 
cal literature.     The  Sunday  issue  of  Aug.  20,  1899,  is  on    "  The  music  of  the  Bible". 
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Bibliography  of  American  history.  The  next  and  probably  the 
most  useful  and  popular  bibliographic  work  in  America  will  also  be 
under  the  auspices  of  the  American  library  association,  with  J.  N. 
Larned  as  the  general  editor.  For  many  years  he  was  the  superin- 
tendent of  the  Buffalo  library,  where  in  1887  he  first  practically  in- 
troduced university  extension  methods  in  America.  Later  he  com- 
piled and  edited  in  five  stately  volumes  that  excellent  and  deservedly 
popular  work  entitled  History  for  ready  reference,  in  itself  one  of  the 
best  bibliographic  works  of  our  time.  Unlike  other  cyclopedias, 
which  are  usually  cooperative  compilations  of  knowledge  from  un- 
acknowledged sources,  Mr  Larned's  work  is  composed  of  choice  ex- 
tracts from  the  original  works,  histories  of  recognized  standing. 
Every  important  period  in  a  nation's  life  is  fairly  represented  by 
Mr  Larned,  who  always  states  his  authorities  with  volume  and  page. 

After  his  careful  editorial  training  and  useful  labor  in  bringing 
the  world's  historical  literature  and  specialized  knowledge  from  the 
obscurity  of  the  library  cloister  to  the  light  of  popular  publication, 
Mr  Larned  has  entered  on  the  responsible  and  difficult  task  of  ap- 
praising the  practical  and  educational  value  of  the  entire  literature 
of  American  history.  His  work,  like  that  of  another  American 
librarian,  the  late  Justin  Winsor,  will  be  done  in  large  measure  by 
cooperation.  The  judgments  of  many  critical  scholars  on  specific 
historical  writings  will  be  duly  classified,  so  that  in  future  the  stu- 
dent-citizen may  know  exactly  the  range  of  authoritative  works  on 
any  given  subject.  Life  is  too  short  for  librarians  and  other  busy 
people  to  read  everything  even  on  the  history  -and  literature  of  their 
own  country.  The  problem  is  to  find  exactly  what  you  want  to  read 
or  know  and  get  it  quickly,  without  waste  of  time,  money,  or 
patience,  from  a  well  organized  library. 

Appraisal  of  literature.  Speaking  in  London  in  1897  on  this  pro- 
posed annotated  bibliography  of  American  history,  Mr  lies  said: 

The  titles  and  notes  of  this  guide  will  be  published  in  both  book 
and  card  form.  Following  this  task  we  hope  to  issue  a  bibliography 
of  applied  science;  for  its  departments  we  are  already  volunteered 
the  aid  of  several  contributors  of  mark.  What  I  should  like  to  see 
would  be  a  series  of  bibliographies  covering  with  tolerable  complete- 
ness the  whole  round  of  literature,  and  comprising  a  selection  at 
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about  10,000  works.  With  these  as  a  basis  we  might  enlist  our  con- 
tributors for  the  appraisal  of  every  noteworthy  book  as  it  leaves  the 
press,  distributing  the  notes  on  cards.  In  Boston  is  an  agency  of 
the  publishing  section  of  the  American  library  association  which 
selects  from  current  literature  and  issues  title  cards  for  a  circle  of 
subscribing  libraries — this  with  a  view  to  introducing  uniformity,, 
and  of  paying  one  printer  instead  of  50.  By  adding  notes  of  ap- 
praisal in  the  future,  the  value  of  this  service  could  be  vastly  hight- 
ened.  What  our  publishing  section  is  clearly  moving  toward  is  the 
foundation  of  a  central  superintendency  (the  title  of  Library  Bureau, 
is  preempted)  which  shall  oversee  this  whole  business  of  appraisal,. 
of  entering  into  relations  with  the  plans  (now  international  in  scope) 
for  indexing  scientific  and  other  literature,  which  shall  make  it  easy 
to  establish  new  libraries  on  sound  lines,  and  to  extend  existing  li- 
braries with  the  utmost  economy  and  efficiency." 

Index  to  subject  bibliographies.  Bibliography  bulletin  14  of  the 
New  York  state  library,  published  in  August  1898  [see  also  state 
library  report  for  1898,  p.  365-426]  is  an  Index  to  subject  bibliog- 
raphies, down  to  the  close  of  the  year  1897.  It  is  a  thesis  submitted 
for  graduation  in  the  New  York  state  library  school  by  Miss  Alice 
Newman,  class  of  1897,  and  is  a  careful  analysis  and  classification  of 
48  different  series  of  American  and  English  library  bulletins.  A 
manuscript  supplement  at  Albany  brings  the  work  up  to  date  and  a. 
new  edition  is  contemplated. 

The  above  preliminary  list  of  the  bulletins,  monthly  and  quarterly,. 
of  the  many  progressive  libraries  represented  in  this  clearinghouse- 
report,  gives  the  reader  some  idea  of  the  number  and  variety  of 
bibliographic  experiment  stations  already  existing  in  the  United. 
States.  The  index  itself  to  the  numerous  subject  bibliographies  is 
surprisingly  useful.  These,  for  example,  embrace  Alaska,  best 
books  from  1894  onwards,  best  books  of  the  19th  century,  children's, 
literature,  Cuba,  domestic  economy,  education,  finance,  genealogy,. 
Great  Britain,  Hawaii,  Japan,  labor,  libraries,  maps,  Massachusetts,, 
money,  municipal  government,  music,  nature  study,  outdoor  books,. 
New  England,  reference  books,  sociology,  Venice,  United  States, 
voyages  and  travels.  To  be  able  simply  to  discover  the  bibliog- 
raphies and  consequently  the  range  of  literature  on  "  Woman  "  or 
any  one  of  the  above  and  similar  themes  is  a  great  triumph  of  the 
librarian's  art.     Miss  Newman  has  deserved  well  of  her  profession! 
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and  of  her  countrymen.  It  will  repay  any  student  or  librarian  be- 
fore beginning  a  bibliographic  contribution  to  examine  this  Index 
to  subject  bibliographies  and  see  what  has  been  done  already. 

Summaries  of  legislation.  One  of  the  best  examples  of  useful  and 
far  reaching  state  library  work  is  the  annual  digest  of  American  legis- 
lation by  states,  begun  at  Albany  10  years  ago  by  Melvil  Dewey, 
then  newly  director  of  the  state  library,  as  the  most  effective  means 
of  making  the  library  a  more  direct  and  practical  aid  in  legislation. 
The  actual  work  of  compiling  the  first  of  these  bulletins  was  done 
by  W.  B.  Shaw.  The  ioth  annual  comparative  summary  and  index 
was  published  by  the  New  York  state  library  in  January  1900.  Be- 
ginning with  no.  3  these  bulletins  are  included  as  appendixes  in  the 
state  library  reports.  The  summary  is  declared  to  be  "  an  attempt 
to  digest  and  organize  the  enormous  annual  output  of  legislation  so 
as  to  enable  legislators  with  a  minimum  of  labor  to  make  use  of  the 
most  recent  experience  of  other  states." 

The  sociology  librarian,  Robert  H.  Whitten,  Ph.  D.  (Columbia 
university),  who  now  prepares  these  digests,  is  of  great  practical 
service  in  the  state  capitol  at  Albany,  where  his  knowledge  of  com- 
parative legislation  in  the  United  States  has  become  a  positive  edu- 
cational force  for  the  benefit  of  representatives  of  the  people.  There 
is  hardly  a  subject  of  present  interest  to  state  law-makers  which  can 
not  be  illustrated  by  the  experience  and  previous  legislation  of  other 
states.  For  example,  the  summary  includes  the  following  great  sub- 
jects: new  constitutions  and  amendments,  public  morals,  education, 
political  regulations,  labor,  corporations,  finance,  property  and  con- 
tract rights,  estates,  justice,  state  and  local  government,  military 
regulations,  charities,  penal  institutions,  insurance,  transportation, 
public  health  and  safety,  trade,  industries,  mining,  agriculture,  game 
and  fish. 

The  method  of  work  by  Dr  Whitten  is  to  summarize  on  cards  the 
session  laws  of  each  state  and  to  classify  the  cards  under  great  sub- 
jects like  those  just  named.  Each  summary  is  carefully  referred 
"back  to  the  original  state  law,  its  date  and  proper  number  or  place 
in  the  session  laws.  All  these  originals  are  easily  accessible  in  the 
state  library.     The  bulletin  for   1899  covers  the  legislation  of  42 
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states  and  affords  a  concise  comparative  review  on  such  important 
sub-topics  as  marriage,  liquor  dispensaries,  libraries,  art,  central  con- 
trol of  elections,  suffrage  in  the  south,  biennial  sessions,  lobbying, 
illegal  passage  of  acts,  special  legislation,  labor  (various  phases) 
taxation,  land  registration,  municipalities,  roads,  charities  and  cor- 
rection, corporations,  trusts  and  combinations,  street  railways,  con- 
vict labor,  horticulture,  forestry,  and  many  more  which  Dr  Whitten 
specifically  discusses  in  his  excellent  preliminary  review  of  legisla- 
tion for  the  year  1898. 

Dr  Whitten  was  immediately  preceded  in  this  admirable  work  by 
Dr  E.  Dana  Durand,1  formerly  of  Cornell  university,  who  was  called 
to  a  professorship  in  Stanford  university,  California.  There  is  no 
way  in  which  state  and  other  public  libraries  can  better  promote 
popular  education  than  by  training  expert  bibliographers  on  historic, 
economic,  social  and  educational  subjects  for  editorial  and  academic 
positions.  Provision  should  be  made  for  publication  of  results  and 
for  the  farther  preparation  of  the  young  librarian  for  public  service 
as  a  lecturer  in  some  class,  club,  church  society  or  other  educational 
institution.  No  library  should  rest  content  with  merely  cataloguing 
and  distributing  books.  Personal,  educational  and  social  influences 
should  go  with  the  book  or  bibliography  and  make  them  both  alive. 
It  is  noteworthy  that  the  training  of  librarians  for  public  speaking  is 
now  encouraged  at  Albany.  "  The  qualifications  of  a  librarian  "  are 
treated  by  Mr  Dewey  in  a  course  of  lectures. 

A  German  reviewer  of  the  first  three  numbers  of  this  series  said 
in  1894:  "The  utility  of  such  an  index  is,  I  think,  manifest  and  an 

1  Dr  Durand's  excellent  series  of  articles  on  "  Political  and  municipal  legislation  "  in 
the  publications  of  the  American  academy  of  political  and  social  science  from  1896 
onwards  show  the  practical  value  of  these  lines  of  inquiry. 

A  complete  list  of  the  men  most  actively  concerned  in  these  summaries  of  state  legis- 
lation is  here  appended.  It  is  noteworthy  that  Dr  Whitten  now  represents  sociology  or 
social  economics  in  connection  with  comparative  legislation : 

William  B.  Shaw,  M.  A.  (Oberlin),  Johns  Hopkins  university,  sub-librarian  legisla- 
tion I  Mar.  1891-Aug.  1893 

Joseph  L.  Harrison  (Cornell  univ.  1882-85,  University  of  Heidelberg  1890)  Oct., 
1893-Sep.  1894,  now  at  the  Athenaeum  library,  Providence. 

E.  Dana  Durand,  Ph.  D.  (Cornell),  Sep.  1895-Dec.  1897 
1  George  F.  Bowerman,  B.  A.  (Rochester),  B.  L.  S.  (N.  Y .)  in  charge  Dec.  1897-Arx 
1898,  now  librarian  for  the  New  York  tribune. 

Robert  H.  Whitten,  Ph.  D.  (Columbia)  sub-librarian  sociology  Oct.  1898-date 
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empire  with  25  individual  states  might  employ  a  legislative  index 
quite  as  profitably  as  does  America.  The  proper  library  to  which 
this  task  might  be  assigned  is  that  of  the  German  Reichstag.  We 
might  well  wish  that  library  had  a  director  whose  ambition  it  was 
to  make  his  institution  the  leading  library  of  political  science  in 
Germany,  not  only  in  contents  but  also  in  publications."  This  Ger- 
man reviewer  in  the  Centralblatt  fur  Bibliothekswesen  edited  by  Dr 
O.  Hartwig,  head  librarian  of  Halle,  spoke  in  a  very  complimentary 
way  of  the  New  York  state  library  as  standing  at  the  head  of 
American  state  libraries  in  activity  and  progress  since  1889,  when 
Melvil  Dewey  became  director. 

Uniform  legislation.  One  of  the  most  striking  national  tendencies 
is  that  toward  uniform  lawmaking.  This  tendency  is  undoubtedly 
promoted  by  such  annual  reviews  of  legislation  as  Dr  Whitten's. 
He  says,  for  example,  in  the  review  for  1898:  "A  temporary  com- 
mission to  confer  with  commissioners  on  uniform  legislation  of 
other  states  has  been  created  in  Ohio,  and  the  temporary  commis- 
sion existing  in  Virginia  has  been  continued  for  two  years  longer. 
The  movement  was  started  by  the  appointment  of  a  commission  in 
New  York  in  1890;  at  present  commissions  exist  in  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  states.  In  1896  the  national  conference  of  commission- 
ers recommended  for  adoption  by  the  various  states  a  general  act 
relating  to  negotiable  instruments.  This  act  was  adopted  by  New 
York,  Connecticut,  Florida  and  Colorado  in  1897  and  during  present 
year  by  Virginia,  Maryland  and  Massachusetts.  If  this  law  is 
adopted  by  the  rest  of  the  states  a  reform  of  the  greatest  value  will 
have  been  accomplished.  Commercial  relations  are  not  bounded  by 
state  lines,  but  are  national  and  even  worldwide.  By  a  codification 
of  this  branch  of  commercial  law  uniform  throughout  the  United 
States,  business  will  be  greatly  facilitated." 

Journals  of  comparative  legislation.  Such  work  as  that  now  in 
progress  in  the  departments  at  Washington  and  in  the  state  library 
at  Albany  ought  to  lead  to  the  establishment  of  a  good  American 
journal  of  comparative  legislation.  France  has  her  Annuaire  de 
legislation  francaise,  with  digests  and  original  texts  of  important 
laws;  also  her  Annuaire  de  legislation  etr  anger  e  (both  published  in 
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Paris,  libraire  Cotillon).  Germany  has  her  Jahrbuch  der  interna- 
tionalen  Vereinung  filr  vergleichende  Rechtswissenschaft  (Berlin,  Hoff- 
man) and  kindred  periodicals.  England  sets  this  country  a  good 
example  in  the  Journal  of  the  society  of  comparative  legislation  (Lon- 
don, John  Murray).  That  journal  contains  instructive  articles  on 
such  subjects  as  the  "  Mode  of  legislation  in  the  British  colonies  " 
and  "  Judicial  reform  in  Egypt".  European  journals  are  made  at- 
tractive by  special  articles  on  important  subjects.  For  the  prepara- 
tion of  theses  there  are  in  Albany  and  Washington  rich  materials 
awaiting  the  American  student  of  law  and  social  economics. 
Among  the  guiding  threads  for  research  are  the  annual  printed  com- 
parative summaries  and  indexes  of  legislation  by  states,  and  the  con- 
solidated card  index  of  legislation  by  states  since  1890  made  by  the 
New  York  state  library.  Under  contemplation  is  a  cooperative 
project  of  comparative  summaries  of  U.  S.  government  and  state  re- 
ports, specially  an  index  of  existing  summaries  on  certain  special 
subjects;  e.  g.  "food  adulteration",  "compulsory  education",  and 
other  social  economic  matters. 

Social  economics.  Some  teachers  define  political  economy  as  the 
science  of  wealth.  Social  economics  may  be  briefly  described  as  the 
science  of  common  wealth  in  the  sense  of  the  public  weal  or  welfare. 
It  is  difficult  to  distinguish  social  economics  from  social  science  or 
practical,  contemporary  sociology;  for  all  three  are  actively  con- 
cerned with  the  betterment  of  society  by  legislative  and  civic  effort. 

In  his  state  library  report  for  1898,  p.  31,  Melvil  Dewey  says:  "  If 
we  consider  our  annual  bulletin  of  comparative  legislation  we  shall 
find  that  more  than  four  fifths  of  the  laws  passed  by  the  various 
states  are  in  the  field  of  sociology.  It  may  be  fairly  said  that  con- 
sidering the  trend  of  thought  and  interest  and  the  productions  of 
the  press,  the  last  century  was  theologic  [and  philosophic],  the 
present  scientific,  and  the  20th  which  we  are  just  entering,  is  clearly 
sociologic.  New  chairs  in  the  universities  and  colleges,  constant 
discussion  in  the  pulpit,  press  and  clubs,  and  constant  thought  from 
our  best  thinkers,  show  how  deeply  the  interests  of  man  as  related 
to  man  have  taken  hold  upon  the  present  generation.  In  recog- 
nition of  the  importance  of  the  subject,  and  even  more  of  the  neces- 
sity of  providing  the  best  possible  working  library  in  the  field  where 
more  than  80$  of  our  laws  were  passed,  we  have  for  10  years  been 
building  up  the  division  of  sociology  so  that  it  may  justly  rank  with 
our  magnificent  law  library."     It  now  numbers  over  60,000  volumes 
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and  is  said  to  be  the  best  in  the  country  for  the  study  of  American 
law;  it  is  also  rich  in  European  jurisprudence. 

Seminary  of  social  economy.  The  time  is  coming-  when  such  a 
splendid  state  library  as  that  of  New  York  will  become  the  environ- 
ment not  only  of  a  library  school,  but  a  veritable  seminary  of  prac- 
tical sociology  or  social  economy.  The  state  library  and  historical 
society  of  Wisconsin  have  long  been  the  home  of  a  state  university 
school  of  history.  The  state  archives  of  New  York,  250,000  his- 
torical manuscripts  and  40,000  works  of  history,  with  a  special  read- 
ing room  for  the  history  division  and  access  to  one  of  the  best  law 
libraries  in  the  country,  ought  to  be  a  fairly  good  basis  for  a  state 
university  school  of  American  history  and  social  economics,  includ- 
ing library  economy  and  popular  education. 

The  scope  of  the  American  exhibit  in  social  economy  at  the  Paris 
exposition  in  1900  will  give  a  good  idea  of  the  subjects  which,  for 
practical  purposes,  may  be  classed  within  this  broad  domain,  iden- 
tical with  American  social  science  or  contemporaneous  American 
sociology.  .  The  term  first  named,  social  economy,  is  preferable  for 
academic  and  other  reasons. 

As  a  branch  of  popular  education  social  economy  ought  to  be 
studied  in  association  with  history,  politics  (science  of  government) 
■and  economics  (science  of  wealth).  Sociology  and  social  science  are 
too  broad  and  expansive  terms,  specially  when  they  attempt  to  usurp 
the  imperial  domain  of  history,  mother  of  all  the  young  brood  of 
social  sciences.  Historical  sociology,  however,  like  "  past  politics", 
affords  a  modern  working  conception  of  history.1 

If  the  20th  century  is  to  foster  specially  sociology  (past  and 
present)  probably  the  needed  academic  centers  and  social  environ- 
ments will  be  found,  among  other  places,  at  Albany,  Cambridge  and 
Boston,  New  Haven,  Princeton,  New  York  city,  Philadelphia,  Balti- 
more, Washington,  Chicago,  Ann  Arbor,  Madison,  Minneapolis, 
Berkeley  and  San  Francisco.     All  state  universities  are  particularly 

1  See,  however,  J.  Cotter  Morison's  article  on  "History"  in  the  Encyclopedia 
JBritannica.  He  says,  "  History  is  of  two  kinds, —  the  old  or  artistic  type,  and  the  new 
■or  sociological  type,"  but  he  deprecates  any  confusion  of  terms  and  says,  "  there  is  little 
doubt  that  history,  the  name  and  the  thing,  as  the  highest  form  of  prose  literature,  will 
continue  to  instruct  and  console  mankind  to  the  remotest  generations." 
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well  adapted  to  become  flourishing  and  patriotic  schools  of  his- 
torical, political  and  social  economic  science  (which  includes  edu- 
cation). 

State  education  library.  In  his  report  for  1898,  the  director  of 
the  New  York  state  library  says:  "  It  is  often  said  by  state  officers 
and  members  of  the  legislature  that  the  vital  and  vast  interests  of. 
education  are  the  most  important  with  which  the  state  is  concerned. 
The  total  annual  cost  of  the  schools  of  all  grades  is  almost  beyond 
belief  till  one  examines  the  statistics,  but  no  expenditure  yields  a 
larger  return  and  none  is  less  often  criticized.  Even  the  demagogue 
has  long  ago  learned  that  this  country  is  committed  irrevocably  to 
thorough  education  as  the  cheapest  and  chief  defense  of  the  nation. 
The  more  schools  the  fewer  jails;  the  more  money  wisely  spent  on 
education  the  less  is  necessary  for  charities  and  corrections.  So 
universal  is  this  belief  that  the  compulsory  education  of  all  children- 
is  now  an  accepted  principle  which  grows  stronger  each  year.  1898 
repeated  the  lesson  which  has  been  often  taught  before  when  a 
nation  which  trains  its  youth  in  well  organized  schools  and  supplies 
them  with  the  best  reading  in  its  free  libraries  comes  in  conflict  with 
one  where  this  vital  duty  has  been  neglected.  The  results  at  Manila 
and  Santiago  were  exactly  what  have  been  often  predicted  by  the 
students  of  education.  It  was  the  land  of  books  against  the  land 
of  bull  fights.  It  proved  again  that  knowledge  is  power  in  the  field 
as  well  as  in  the  study,  and  that  both  the  information  and  the  in- 
spiration given  by  American  schools  and  libraries  are  factors  of  the 
first  importance  in  war  or  peace,  in  struggles  for  either  material  or 
intellectual  supremacy.  If,  as  few  will  question,  education  is  of 
such  supreme  importance  that  it  justifies  the  increasing  millions 
spent  on  it  each  year  by  our  state,  then  no  argument  is  needed  to 
show  that  the  state  educational  library  should  rank  with  the  best, 
and  that  every  citizen  should  find  in  it  any  help  he  needs  for  the 
most  thorough  study  of  any  educational  problem. 

In  this  spirit  we  are  looking  forward  to  rapid  growth  in  this  di- 
vision which  is  already  recognized  as  one  of  our  leading  specialties. 
A  competitive  examination  was  asked  from  which  to  appoint  an 
educational  librarian  to  give  his  entire  time  to  this  work,  and  who 
will  as  one  of  his  many  functions  prepare  annually  an  educational 
bulletin  showing  not  only  the  books  and  pamphlets  of  the  year,  but 
also  the  important  articles  in  transactions  of  societies  and  in  other 
serials,  so  that  each  student  of  any  educational  topic  may  readily 
find  the  latest  thought  of  the  best  thinkers." 

Summaries  of  educational  literature.  For  several  years  the  United 
States  bureau  of  education,  the  New  York  state  library,  and  Clark 
university  at  Worcester  (Mass.)  have  paid  particular  attention  to  the 
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historical  and  current  literature  of  education;  but  there  should  be 
more  academic  cooperation  and  better  methods  in  departmental 
library  work.  There  might  be  a  division  of  labor  in  this  vast  field. 
The  universities  rich  in  foreign  literature  and  periodicals  could  per- 
haps best  represent  the  French  and  German  educational  literature  of 
the  old  world.  The  New  York  state  library,  continuing  its  present 
useful  methods  of  summarizing  state  legislation,  could  profitably 
specialize  on  state  laws,  state  reports,  local  documents  and  all  Eng- 
lish and  American  periodicals  touching  education.  The  United 
States  bureau  of  education  should  of  course  continue  its  present 
national  and  statistical  work,  as  authorized  by  law  and  precedent 
for  more  than  30  years,  in  fact  since  1867.  Washington  is  already 
the  government  clearinghouse  for  all  educational  matters  from  the 
kindergarten  to  the  national  university,  which  should  be  as  broad 
as  the  nation  itself,  and  not  as  narrow  as  state,  city  or  sect. 

Bibliographic  bulletins.1  Among  the  specially  valuable  biblio- 
graphic bulletins  that  have  come  to  the  attention  of  the  present 
writer  are  those  of  Harvard  university  library  and  of  the  Boston, 
Providence,  Salem,  Springfield,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Osterhout,. 
and  Portland  (Oregon)  public  libraries.  Those  of  Boston,  Harvard,. 
Providence,  and  New  York  are  particularly  noteworthy  from  an 
historical  point  of  view.  A  Chronological  index  to  historical  -fiction 
(third  edition)  was  begun  by  the  Boston  public  in  1892,  including 
America,  England,  France,  etc. 

The  St  Louis  public  library  magazine  has  been  of  great  educational 
and  social  usefulness.  The  series  extending  over  six  years  con- 
tains many  valuable  bibliographies-;  e.  g.  the  July  number,  1897,  is 
devoted  to  the  interests  of  prose  fiction  and  novel  readers,  with  an 
excellent  comparative  review  of  the  whole  subject  by  various  au- 
thors. Old  and  valuable  lists  of  the  "  best  novels  "  are  reprinted 
and  supplemented.  In  the  number  for  August,  1897,  are  the  pro- 
grams of  the  sections  of  the  Wednesday  club,  with  good  references 
on   all   the   special   topics   discussed  in   social   economics,   natural 

1  An  article  on  "  Library  bulletins,  their  possibilities  ",  by  W.  E.  Foster,  appeared  in 
the  Library  journal,  vol.  24,  no.  8,  August,  1899,  with  other  valuable  papers  on  kindred 
subjects.  Mr  Foster  is  one  of  the  pioneers  with  his  well  known  reference  lists.  The 
idea  of  the  library  bulletin  asa  "  living,  breathing  catalog  "  is  favored  by  him. 
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science,  English  art  and  education.  The  public  library  magazine 
and  library  bulletins  are  very  good  indexes  of  the  subjects  that  in- 
terest a  given  community.  It  is  no  disparagement  to  any  public 
library  to  say  that  a  large  percentage  of  the  books  drawn  are  novels. 
Fiction  is  simply  an  interesting  form  into  which  modern  thought  is 
cast.  "  For  a  large  majority  of  people  who  use  a  public  library", 
said  Prof.  Arthur  T.  Hadley  at  the  opening  of  a  memorial  library 
in  Brandford,  Connecticut,  "  the  first  essential  of  reading  is  that 
it  shall  interest  them." 

Chapter  17 

NATIONAL    AND    INTERNATIONAL    INFLUENCE    OF 

LIBRARIANS 

National  educational  association:  library  department.  This  or- 
ganization is  one  of  enormous  educating  power  for  the  schools  and 
libraries  of  the  whole  country  as  well  as  for  its  own  hardworking 
members.  Think  of  the  local  influence  of  a  few  hundred  traveling 
libraries  sent  out  through  various  towns,  cities  and  states,  and  then 
think  of  hundreds  of  energetic  American  teachers  and  librarians 
crossing  the  continent  for  a  national  conference  on  the  Pacific  slope 
on  the  interrelations  of  libraries  and  schools  as  they  did  in  July  1899 
when  the  association  held  its  meeting  at  Los  Angeles,  California. 
In  July  1898  the  association  assembled  in  Washington,  D.  C.  on 
the  Atlantic  seaboard. 

Both  this  association  and  the  American  library  association  are 
stanch  supporters  of  the  cause  of  the  congressional  library  and  of 
the  idea  of  a  national  university.  It  was  chiefly  the  influence  of  the 
American  library  association  which  kept  the  splendid  position  of  the 
librarianship  of  .congress  from  reverting  into  politics  and  virtually 
caused  its  giving  to  the  most  deserving. 

Herbert  Putnam.  The  present  head  of  the  Library  of  Congress 
is  one  of  the  most  accomplished  librarians  in  the  United  States.  He 
was  called  to  Washington  from  an  attractive  executive  position  in 
the  Boston  public  library,  itself  a  worthy  rival  of  the  Library  of 
congress.  When  the  late  librarian  of  congress,  John  Russell 
Young,  died  Jan.  17,  1899,  strong  pressure  was  brought  to  bear 
on  Pres.  McKinley  to  make  a  political  appointment  to  the  vacant 
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position,  but  the  following  significant  letter  was  written  to  him  on 
behalf  of  the  American  library  association  by  its  president,  W.  C. 
Lane,  librarian  of  Harvard  university : 

Librarians  recognize  that  the  Library  of  congress  is  in  fact  the 
national  library  of  America,  and  that,  as  such,  it  should  stand  at  the 
head  of  American  libraries,  as  the  best  organized  and  the  best 
equipped  of  all.  They  also  see  that  under  the  right  conditions  it 
can  be  made  a  leading  factor  in  the  educational  and  intellectual  life 
of  the  country,  and  will  exercise  an  important  influence  on  the  prog- 
ress of  the  library  movement.  The  director  of  a  library  so  large  and 
with  such  varied  activities  must  have  more  than  mere  intelligence, 
general  education  or  literary  culture.  He  must  have  to  an  unusual 
degree  the  capacity  for  administration  on  a  large  scale,  involving 
the  wise  adjustment  of  many  departments;  he  must  have  tact  and 
firmness  and  breadth  of  view;  and  the  position  also  calls  for  a  famili- 
arity with  library  affairs  and  successful  experience  in  the  actual 
management  of  a  large  library. 

This  resulted  in  the  appointment  March  13,  1899,  of  Herbert  Put- 
nam as  librarian  of  congress.  This  appointment  was  the  triumph 
of  American  education  and  merit  over  mere  political  influence.. 
Henceforth  American  scholars  and  visitors  to  the  congressional  li- 
brary will  have  the  consciousness  that  it  is  personified  by  one  of  the 
most  intelligent  and  efficient  librarians  in  the  United  States,  who  is 
looking  constantly  to  the  highest  educational  interests  of  the  nation. 
June  13,  1899,  Mr  Putnam  addressed  by  invitation  the  friends  and 
graduates  of  Johns  Hopkins  university  and  made  a  distinct  plea  for 
the  cooperation  of  universities  with  the  library  of  the  nation. 

Before  Mr  Putnam  became  librarian  of  congress  he  said  at  Chau- 
tauqua in  July  1898: 

That  libraries  should  lead  in  projects  of  international  alliance  and 
cooperation  is  in  the  very  nature  of  things.  The  community  that 
we  each  serve  may  be  local;  but  the  work  that  we  do  for  this  com- 
munity inevitably  takes  us  abroad.  We  are  to  help  the  citizen  of 
today  to  an  existence  truly  contemporary;  an  existence  which  takes 
advantage  of  the  experience  that  has  gone  before  and  of  the  ex- 
ample that  lies  beyond  our  gate.  This  service  discountenances 
geographical  and  political  barriers.  It  is  necessarily  interna- 
tional. .  .  The  projects  for  international  conference,  appreciation, 
alliance  and  cooperation  that  have  distinguished  the  past  two  years 
we  may  therefore  welcome  as  a  necessary  development.  .  .  In 
these  international  undertakings  as  the  leadership  with  us  belongs. 
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among  our  learned  institutions  to  the  Smithsonian,  the  leadership 
among  our  libraries  belongs  to  the  library  of  congress.  How 
gladly  would  we  accept,  if  the  national  library  will  assume,  this 
leadership ! 

Now  that  Mr  Putnam  by  the  combined  influences  of  congress, 
Pres.  McKinley  and  the  American  library  association  has  been 
brought  to  Washington  from  Boston,  to  be  promoted  from  the 
noblest  public  library  in  the  United  States  to  the  Library  of  congress' 
representing  the  nation,  his  countrymen  may  fairly  expect  that  he 
will  remember  his  words  and  see  to  it  that  this  stateliest  monument 
yet  erected  to  library  service  does  not  become  a  mere  mausoleum  of 
knowledge,  but  "  the  culminating  effort  of  the  cooperating  library 
interests  of  this  country,"  as  he  himself  at  Chautauqua  pictured  the 
ideal  national  library.  It  should  indeed  become  the  leader  in  co- 
operative library  effort.  It  should  make  truly  national  and  inter- 
national the  work  now  carried  on  by  local,  municipal  and  state  li- 
braries. "  If  the  national  library  will  but  make  use  of  the  prestige 
to  which  it  is  entitled,  and  of  the  contributory  energies  that  are 
freely  at  its  service  from  all  over  the  country,  it  will  find  little  need 
of  special  resources  to  accomplish  great  ends." 

International  conferences.  The  world  welcomes  every  new  form 
of  international  conference  and  association.  The  peace  conference 
held  at  The  Hague  in  the  early  summer  of  1899  was  the  immediate 
"forerunner  of  the  international  congresses  in  connection  with  the 
Paris  exposition.  Perhaps  in  the  near  future  there  will  also  be  in 
Paris  an  international  conference  of  librarians.  Such  a  conference 
was  held  in  England  in  1897,  at  which  were  present  representatives 
from  21  different  countries.  The  papers  read  and  published  form 
the  best  embodiment  of  American  library  experience  in  mediating 
between  the  educational  needs  of  the  people  and  the  accumulated 
knowledge  of  the  world. 


Chapter  18 

.SELECT  BIBLIOGRAPHY    OF   LIBRARIES    AND    POPULAR 

EDUCATION 

SUBMITTED  FOR  GRADUATION  BY  FREDERICK  WILLIAM  ASHLEY  M.  A. 

New    York    State    Library    School    Class    of    1900 

PREFACE 

This  list,  following  closely  both  as  to  subject  matter  and  order  of 
arrangement  the  lines  of  the  monograph  which  it  accompanies,  is 
designed  to  aid  the  general  reader  in  the  study  of  library  extension 
in  the  United  States.  The  standpoint  taken  is  the  educational 
aspect  of  the  work  of  American  libraries;  no  attempt  has  been  made 
to  cover  other  phases  of  their  activities.  The  literature  of  the  sub- 
ject is  still  largely  in  the' pamphlet  and  periodical  stage.  Such  books 
and  articles  have  been  selected  as  seemed  to  present  most  satisfac- 
torily actual  conditions  and  results,  historically  and  descriptively. 
Theoretical  studies  have  not  been  chosen.  References  to  news- 
papers have  not  been  included. 

ABBREVIATIONS 

Abbreviations  following  main  entries  refer  to  the  libraries  in  which  the  books  were 
consulted.  Call  numbers  are  given  for  all  books  in  the  New  York  state  library,  even 
though  the  edition  differs  from  that  described  in  the  list.  The  class  number  only  is  given 
for  unbound  pamphlets.  Books  marked  e  have  been  personally  examined,  while  e  Indi- 
cates that  the  edition  examined  is  not  the  same  as  that  entered  in  the  list.  Volume  and 
page  numbers  are  separated  by  a  colon;  e.  g.  6:  243  means  vol.  6,  p.  243.  In  references  to 
<the  Library  journal,  the  letter  C  preceding  the  page  number  refers  to  the  conference 
-numbers,  which  have  separate  paging. 

The  following  are  the  principal  abbreviations  used.  Other  abbreviations  are  self- 
■explanatory. 

Carnegie    Carnegie  library  of  Pittsburg  Pa. 

Drexel         Drexel  institute  library,   Philadelphia 

PRINCIPAL    BIBLIOGRAPHIC    AIDS    CONSULTED 

American  catalogue.    1880-95 

Annual  American  catalogue.    1895-98 

Annual  literary  index.    1893-97 

English  catalogue.    1864-98 

New  York  state  library.    Subject  card  catalogue 

-Poole,  W:  F:  &  Fletcher,  W:  I:    Index  to  periodical  literature.    1882 

supplements.    1888-97 

^Publishers'  weekly.    1899 
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GENERAL 
Historical   and   descriptive 

American  library  association.  Papers  prepared  for  its  annual  meeting: 
held  at  the  Columbian  exposition,  1893;  ed.  by  Melvil  Dewey,  p.  691- 
1014,  O.  Wash.  1896.  (U.  S—  Education,  Bureau  of.  Publications, 
no.  224)  020  Am3     e 

About  30  signed  papers  by  library  experts,  covering  the  whole  field  of  library  econ- 
omy; based  on  comparative  study  and  summing  up  the  results  of  the  best  thought  and 
experience  in  each  branch  of  the  subject.  Reprint  of  chapter  9  of  part  2  of  report  of 
U.  S.  commissioner  of  education  for  1892-93. 

Apponyi,  Mrs  Flora  (Haines).  The  libraries  of  California.  304p.  illus.  O. 
San  Fran.  1878.         A.  L.  Bancroft  &  Co.  027.0794  Ap6    e 

Descriptions  of  the  principal  public  and  private  libraries  in  the  state. 

Colorado — Public  instruction,  Sup't  of.  Libraries,  their  establishment 
and  management;  library  laws  of  Colorado;  issued  by  G.  E.  Patton. 
5Sp.  O.         Denver  1897.  020-2  C71     e 

Includes  brief  descriptive  notes  on  the  principal  libraries  of  the  state. 

Dana,  John  Cotton,  ed.  Library  primer.  ISOp.  D.  Chic.  1899.  Li- 
brary Bureau.  O20.2  D19  e 
Designed  primarily  for  the  use  of  small  libraries,  but  covering  in  brief,  satisfactory 
chapters  many  of  the  subjects  of  this  monograph:  work  with  schools,  the  American 
library  association,  clubs,  museums,  library  legislation. 

Dunn,  Jacob  Piatt,  jr.  The  libraries  of  Indiana.  35p.  O.  Indianapolis 
1893.     (Indiana  World's  fair  monographs)  027.0772  D92    e 

Historical  study  of  earlier  conditions  and  of  the  modern  library  movements  in  the 
state,  with  statistical  table  of  the  principal  libraries. 

Edwards,  Edward.     Free  town  libraries  in  America,     {see  his  Free  town- 
libraries.      1S69.     p.  269-356)  027.4  Ed9    e 
Good  brief  review  of  earlier  history,  by  an  English  authority. 
Fletcher,  William  Isaac.     Public  libraries  in  America.     Ed.  2.    169p.  pi.  S. 
Bost.  1S95.         Roberts.     (Columbian  knowledge  ser.     v.  2) 

020  F63     e 
An  excellent  little  manual  covering  broadly  the  library  movement,  legislation,  the 
American  library  association,  with  sketches  of  representative  and  special  libraries. 

Grasel  Arnim.    Grundziige  der  bibliothekslehre  neurbearbeitung  von  Petz- 
holdts  Katechismus  der  bibliothekenlehre.       424p.illus.S.     Lpz.  1890. 
J.  J.  Weber.  020  G76    e 

Manuel  de  bibliotheconomie;  edition  frangaise  revue  par  l'auteur  et 

considerablement  augment.ee;   tr.  de  Jules  Laude.  62Sp.  illus. O. 

Par.  1897.         H.  Welter.  020  G761     e 

A  general  manual  of  library  economy;  valuable  to  the  student  of  American  libraries 
on  account  of  its  manifold  references  to  American  library   literature. 

Greenwood,  Thomas.  Public  libraries  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
(see  Ms  Public  libraries.     1891.     p.  524-47)  027.4  G851     e 

An  English  survey;  brief,  appreciative,  and  in  the  main  accurate  and  trustworthy. 

Jewett,  Charles  Coffin.  Notices  of  public  libraries  in  the  United  States. 
207p.  O.         Wash.  1851.     (Smithsonian  reports)  027.073  J55     e 

Historical,  descriptive  and  statistical;  by  the  librarian  of  the  Smithsonian  institu- 
tion. 
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Larned,  Josephus  Nelson.     The  mission  and  the  missionaries  of  the  book. 

(see  N.  Y.  (state) — University.    University  convocation:  library  session. 

1896.     p.  91-104)  020.6  N421     e 

Most   admirable   interpretation   of    the   modern   library    spirit.    Also   printed    in   the 

Wisconsin  free  library  commission.  First  biennial  report,  1895-96,  p.  19-34. 

Miller,  Joseph  Dana.     Libraries  and  librarians,     [see  Bookman,  Jan.  1898, 

6:407-15)  051  qB641     e 

Popular  account  of  some  of  the  leading  public  libraries  in  various  sections  of  the 

United  States;  portraits  of  17  leading  librarians. 

Norrenberg,  Constantin.  Die  volksbibliothek,  ihre  aufgabe  und  ihre  re- 
form.    Ed.  2.     32p.  O.         Kiel  1896.     Gnevkow.  020  N79     e 

The  author  was  in  charge  of  the  German  library  exhibit  at  the  Columbian  exposi- 
tion in  1893  and  also  made  a  study  of  some  of  the  principal  libraries  in  the  larger 
cities,  the  results  of  which  he  has  formulated  in  this  lecture. 

Poole,  "William  Frederick.     The  public  library  of  our  time,     (see  Library 

journal.    Sep.-Oct.   1887,   12:311-20)  020.5  qL61     e 

Able  review  of  the  library  movement  and  of  library  legislation. 

Putnam,  Herbert.     The  great  libraries  of  the  United  States,     (see  Forum, 

June  1895,  19:484-94)  051  F77    e 

Excellent  study  of  general  conditions  and  the  chief  phases  of  library  activity. 

Rhees,   William  Jones,   comp.       Manual  of  public  libraries,   institutions 

and   societies   in  the  United   States   and  British  provinces  of   North 

America.     687p.  O.         Phil.  1859.         Lippincott.  027.07  R34     e 

Historical  and  descriptive  notices  of  individual  libraries  and  of  the  common  school 

library  systems  of  each  of  the  states,  with  statistical  tables. 

Rouillard,  Eugene.     Les  bibliotheques  gratuites  aux  Etats-Unis.     (see  his 

I-s  bibliotheques  populaires.     1890.     p.  26-36)  021  R75     e 

Teggurt,    Frederick   John.      On   the   literature   of  library    history,      (see 

Library  journal,  Oct.  1S97,  22:C35-38)  020.5  qL61     e 

U.  S. — Education,  Bureau  of.     Public  libraries  in  the  United  States,  their 

history,  condition  and  management;  special  report,  part  1.  1187p. 

illus.  O.         Wash.  1876.  027.073  Un3     e 

Signed  papers  by  leading  librarians,   presenting  the  history,  condition  and  extent, 

not  of  individual  libraries  (excepting  certain  more  important  college,  theological  and 

historical   collections)   but  of  groups   and  classes;   with  able   discussions  of    various 

questions  of  library  economy.    Authoritative  and  invaluable.    Includes  statistics  of 

3649  libraries. 

A  work  which  even  today  (1893)  remains  the  corner  stone  of  library  literature  the 

world  over. — Library  journal,  Ap.  1893,  18:108 

Wisconsin — Free  library  commission.     Biennial  report,  1895-date.       v.  1- 

date,  illus.  O.         Madison  lS96-date.  027.4775     W75     e 

Useful  specially  in  the  study  of  traveling  libraries;  including  also  papers  of  general 

interest  on  questions  of  library  administration. 

Statistical 

Flint,  Weston,  comp.  Statistics  of  public  libraries  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  213p.  O.  Wash.  1893.  (U.  S—  Education.  Bureau  of. 
Circular  of  information,  1893,  no.  7)  027.07  F64     e 

Statistics  of  1891. 

Beyer,  Eduard.  Offentliche  bibliotheken  der  Vereinigten  Staaten,  1891. 
(see  Centralblatt  fur  bibliothekswesen,  June  1894,  11:269-72) 

020.5  C33     e 

A  review  of  Weston  Flint's  Statistics. 
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Summers,  Alexander  &  Presnell,  Henderson,  comp.  Statistics  of  libra- 
ries and  library  legislation  in  the  United  States.  p.  339^599,  O. 
Wash.  1897.     (U.  S. — Education,  Bureau  of.     Publications,     no.  232) 

027    e 

Statistics   of   4026   libraries   of   over  1000   volumes   in   1896;   with   text   of   principal 
state  laws  and  resume  of  legislation.      Also  printed  as  part  of  report  of  U.  S.  com- 
missioner  of  education  for  1895-96,  pt  1,  p.  339-599. 
U.S. — Education,  Bureau  of.     Statistics  of  libraries  of  the  United  States. 

(see  its  Report  for  1870-date.     1871-date) 

1870  p.  541-42  1878  p.  599-600 

1871  p.  668-77  1879 

1872  p.  820-87  1880 

1873  p.  729-63  1879 

1874  p.  753-93  1880 

1875  p.  797-8S3  1881 

1876  p.  777-79  1S82-83 

1877  p.  583-85  1883-84 


Library  journal:    monthly   journal   of  the  American  library  association, 

Sep.  1876-date.        v.  1-date,  v.  1-5,  sq.  Q ;  v.  6-date,  sq.  O.  N.  Y. 

lS77-date.         Publishers'  weekly.  020.5  qL61     e 

Library  notes;  improved  methods  and  labor-savers,  June  1886-Sep.  189S. 

•Av.in  3,  O.     Bost.  1S87-9S.     Library  Bureau.  020.5  L611     e 

Issued   irregularly.    No   more   published. 
Public  libraries;  a  monthly  review  of  library  matters  and  methods,  1S96- 

date.        v.  1-date,  Q.        Chic.  1896-date.        Library  Bureau. 

020.5  qP96    e 

CARNEGIE  LIBRARIES 

(Chapter    2) 
Biographies   of  Andrew  Carnegie 

Bolton,  Mrs  Sarah  (Knowles).     Andrew  Carnegie  and  his  libraries,     (see 
her  Famous  givers  and  their  gifts.     1896.     p.  58-88)  923.6  B63    e 

Readable  sketch  of  Mr  Carnegie's  life,   with  portrait;   brief  notices  of  his  larger 
gifts,  with  more  extended  account  of  the  Pittsburg  library. 

Carnegie,  Andrew.     How  I  served  my  apprenticeship  as  a  business  man. 

(see  his   College  lectures.     1S96.     p.   69-81)  174.4  C21     e 

Champlin,  John  Denison.     Andrew  Carnegie;  a  biographical  sketch  of  a 

great  industrial  engineer,     (see  Cassier's  magazine.  May  1897,  12:51-59) 

620.5  qPl     e 

Very   readable   illustrated   article. 

Allegheny    (Pa.)    library 

Carnegie  free  library,  Allegheny  (Pa.)        Annual  report  for  1891-date. 

v.  1-date,  O.        Allegheny  1891-date.  027.4748    e 

Carnegie  free  library,  Allegheny,  Pa.      (see  Library  journal.  Aug.   1893, 

18:288-90)  020.5  qL61     e 

Brief  history;   views   and  ground-floor  plan. 
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Pittsburg    (Pa.)    library 

Anderson,  Edwin  Hatfield.     The  Lawrenceville  branch  of  the, Carnegie 

library  of  Pittsburgh,     (see  Library  journal,  Sep.  1897,  22:440-41) 

020.5  qL61     e 

Shows  large  provision  for  children's  work;  floor  plans. 

■Carnegie  library  of  Pittsburg-  (Pa.)     Annual  report,  1897-date.         v.  1- 
date,  O.        Pittsburg  1897-date.  027.4748    e 

The  third  report  (1899)  is  noteworthy  for  its  extended  account  of  the  work  for 
children,  and  for  numerous  illustrations  of  the  three  hranch  libraries  now  built. 

Dedication  souvenir.     95p.illus.por.O.     Pittsburg  1895. 

027.4748  C21     e 
Descriptions  by   the   architects,   decorator,   librarian,    curator  of  the   museum,    and 
the  music  director;   catalogues  of  the  statuary  and  paintings;   portrait  of  Mr    Car- 
negie; 'many  views   of  the  building. 

Carnegie  library  of  Pittsburgh,     (see  Library  journal,  Nov.  1895,  20:382- 
85)  020,5  qL61     e 

Account  of  the  dedication,  including  part  of  Mr  Carnegie's  address,  and  a  de- 
scription of  the  building.  Portraits,  views  of  the  library  and  map,  showing  the 
library  system  of  greater  Pittsburg. 

•Garnsey,  E.  E.     Carnegie  library  of  Pittsburg,     (see  Peterson's  magazine, 
Sep.  1895,  new  ser.  5:910-21) 
Includes  plans   and  illustrations. 

Pittsburg  (Pa.)     Presentation  of  the  Carnegie  library  to  the  people  of 

Pittsburg,  with  a  description  of  the  dedicatory  exercises,  Nov.  5,  1S95. 

45p.por.pl. O.     Pittsburg  n.d.     The  city  corporation.  e 

Full  text  of  Mr  Carnegie's  address. 
v 
Houillard,  Eugene.    Les  dotations  particulieres.    (see  Ms  Les  bibliotheques 

populaires.     1890.     p.  58-61)  021  R75     e 

■Sarver,    Charles.      The    Carnegie    library    in    Pittsburg,      (see    Harper's 

weekly,  Nov.  1895,  39: 10G0,  1062)  071     e 

One  column  description   of  the  building,   illustrated. 

Shaw,  William  B.    The  Carnegie  libraries;  notes  on  a  popular  educational 

movement  in  "  the  greater  Pittsburg."    (see  Review  of  reviews  (New 

York)  Oct.  1895,  12:  429-35)  052  R321     e 

Excellent  presentation   of   the   educational   features   of  the   libraries   at  Allegheny, 

Braddock  and  Pittsburg.    Portraits,  exterior  views  of  the  three  buildings  and  library 

map  of  the  district. 

PEOPLE'S    UNIVERSITY 

(Chapter  3) 
General 

Dana,  John  Cotton.     The  public  and  its  public  library,     (see  Appleton's 
popular  science  monthly,  June  1897,  51:  242-53)  505  N2     e 

Study  of  the  library's  proper  policy  toward  its  public. 
Dewey,  Melvil.     Libraries    as    related    to    the  educational  work  of     the 
state,     (see  N.  Y.  (state) — University.    Proceedings  of  the  26th  convo- 
cation.    1888.     p.   111-27)  379.747  AK     e 
The   library   a   necessary  part   of  any   system   of  popular   education.    An   epoch- 
making  address  which  led  directly  to  the  first  official  recognition  of  this  principle 
and  to  its  establishment  in  the  state  of  New  York. 

Hlrsch,  Emil  G.     Address  at  the  dedication  of  the  Chicago  public  library. 
(see   Chicago — Public   library.     26th   annual   report.     1898.     p.  41-58) 

027.4773  C43     e 

Good  statement  of  the  aims  and  purposes  of  the  library  as  the  "  people's  college  ". 
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Jones,  Ada  Alice.     The  library  as  an  educator,     (see  Library  notes,  July 

1892,  3:  367-79)  0.205  L611     e 

Valuable  discussion  of  underlying  principles  and  of  trie  best  methods  to  be  em- 
ployed. 

Larned,  Josephus  Nelson.  Address  of  the  president  of  the  A.  L.  A.  (see 
Library  journal,  Dec.  1SS4,  19:01-4)  020.5  qL61    e 

Excellent  presentation  of  the  function  of  the  library  as  an  aggressive  educational 
force. 

Pratt  institute  monthly,  library  number,  June  1S96.     p.  287-326,  illus.  por. 

Q.     Brooklyn  1896.  e 

v. 4, no. 10  of  Pratt  institute  monthly. 

An  excellent  presentation  of  good  library  extension  work,  including  branch  libraries, 
home  libraries,  children's  work,  cooperation  with  schools  and  philanthropic  clubs. 
History  of  Pratt  institute  free  library,  by  Miss  Plummer;  full  description  of  the 
building  by  Miss  Mary  L.  Avery,  with  numerous  views  and  floor  plans;  Mrs.  Margaret 
Deland's   dedicatory   address   on    the   social    meaning   of   the   public   library. 

Reyer,  Eduard.  Offentliche  bibliotheken  in  den  amerikanischen  stiidten,. 
1890-91.     (see  his  Entwicklung  und  organisation  der  volksbibliotheken. 

1893.  p.  58-66)  ■  027.4  R33     e 

Valuable  statistical  study  of  21  leading  cities. 

Boston  public  library 

Carpenter,  Edmund  J.  The  story  of  the  Boston  public  library,  (see  New 
England  magazine,  Aug.  1S95.  18:737-56)  051  B34     e 

Good    popular    historical    sketch;    many    illustrations    and    portraits. 

Edwards,  Edward.  History  of  the  free  city  library  of  Boston,  (see  his 
Free  town  libraries.     1869.     p.  280-301)  027.4  Ed9    e 

Good    review    of    early    years. 

Gray,  Louis  F.  The  new  public  library  of  the  city  of  Boston,  (see  Li- 
brary journal,  Nov.  1S94,  19:365-68)  020.5  qL61  e 
Good  description  of  the  working  apartments;  by  the  executive  officer. 

Beyer,  Eduard.  Die  volksbibliothek  von  Boston  das  prototyp  der  ameri- 
kanischen volksbibliotheken.  (see  his  Entwicklung  und  organisation 
der  volksbibliotheken.     1S93.     p.  41-57)  027.4  R33     e 

Dr  Reyer  spent  two  months  in  Boston  in  his  study  of  American  libraries.  He 
expresses  enthusiastic  admiration  for  the  work  of  this  library,  which  he  deems 
among  the  most  successful  in  the  world,  remarkable  for  its  combination  of  the 
popular  and  scholarly  types. 

Small,  Herbert  E.  comp.  Handbook  of  the  new  public  library  in  Boston. 
78p.  illus.  O.     Bost.  1S95.     Curtis  &  Co.  027.4744     e 

Full  description  of  the  building  and  its  decorations,  with  many  illustrations. 
Contains  valuable  article  by  Lindsay  Swift  on  the  "  Significance  of  the  library." 

Sullivan,  Thomas  Russell.  The  new  building  of  the  Boston  public  li- 
brary, (see  Scribner's  magazine,  Jan.  1896,  19:S3-97)  051  Scr3  e 
The   building   described,    with   many   views. 

Swift,  Lindsay.  The  new  public  library  id  Boston;  its  ideals  and  work- 
ing conditions,     (see  Century  magazine,  June  1895,  50:264-71) 

051  ScrSl     e- 
Discussion   of  the  problem   of  serving  the  public. 

Walker,  C.  Howard.  The  Boston  public  library,  (see  New  England 
magazine,  May  1895,  18:259-72)  051  B34    e- 

The  building  described,  with  numerous  illustrations. 
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Philadelphia   free   library 

Philadelphia — Free  library.     Annual  report,   1896-date.         v.  1-date,   O. 
Phil.  1896-date.  027.4748     e 

The  first  annual  report  (1896)  contains  history  of  the  successive  steps,  including 
legislation,   which   resulted   in   the   creation   of  the   city's   free   library   system. 

R,  A.  C.     The  free    library    of     Philadelphia,     (see    Citizen,     Dec.     1895, 
1:  227-29)  37S.13  qC49     e 

Historical    and    descriptive. 

Buffalo    public   library 

Buffalo  (N.  Y.) — Public  library.     Annual  report,  1897-date.         v.  1-date, 

O.         Buffalo  1898-date.  027.4747     e 

Distinctive   educational  features  presented  in  detail. 
Lamed,  Josephus  Nelson,  anon.     Buffalo  library  and  its  building.     53p. 

pi.  sq.F.     Buffalo  1887.  027.3747  qB86    e 

Includes   historical   sketch,   floor   plans   and   many   views. 

Reynolds    library,    Rochester    N.    Y. 

Reynolds  library,  Rochester  (N.  Y.)     Annual  report,  1886-date.         v.  1- 
date,  O.        Rochester  1886-date.  027.4747    e 

New  York  public  library 

mm 

Billings,  John  Shaw.     The  New  York  public  library,     (see  Outlook,  Jan. 
1898,   58:55-61)  205  C4622    e 

Brief  sketch  of  present  condition;  proposed  lines  of  work;  description,  plans  and 
view   of  the  new   building. 

New    York  public  library.     Introductory   statement,     (see  its    Bulletin, 
Jan.  1897.  1:  3-21)  027.4747  qN421     e 

Historical  account  of  each  of  the  three  constituent  foundations;  present  conditions 
and   future  prospects. 

Roseboro,  Viola.     New  York  free  public     libraries,     (see     Cosmopolitan, 
May  1887,  3:169-73)  051  qC82    e 

Principal  libraries   of  the  city,   briefly   sketched. 

New   York   free    circulating    library 

New  York  free  circulating  library.       Annual  report,  1879-date.         v.  1— 
date,  0.     N.  Y.  1880-date.  027.4747    e 

The  report  for  189S  includes  views  of  10  of  the  branch  library  buildings. 
Wilcox,    Marrion.      An    ungrudged    store,      (see    Literature,    Feb.    1899, 
4:131-33)  051  qL714     e 

Historical  and  descriptive  account  of  the  work  of  the  New  York  free  circulating 
library. 

LIBRARY  PIONEERS  IN  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK 

(Chapter  4) 
Draper,   Andrew   Sloan.     School    district  libraries,     (see   N.    Y.    (state) — 
Public    instruction,    Sup't    of.     35th    annual    report.     1889.     p.  49-59, 
112)  379.747  A13     e 

Reviews  the  history  of  the  system  in  New  York  and  ably  discusses  the  question 
of  its  farther  continuance.  Table  showing  number  of  volumes  and  amount  appro- 
priated each  year  from  1853  to  1888.  Succeeding  reports  of  the  superintendent  of 
public  instruction   continue  these   statistics. 
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Flagg,  Azariah.  Cutting.  Portrait  of  Mr  Flagg,  with  facsimile  auto- 
graph, (see  United  States  magazine  and  democratic  review,  Aug. 
1855,  v.  36,  frontispiece)  051  Un3     e 

Homes,  Henry  Augustus.  Legislation  for  public  libraries,  (see  Library 
journal  July- Aug.  1879,  4:  262-67)  020.5  qL61     e 

Rise  of  the  school  district  library  system  in  New  York;  its  spread  to  21  other 
states;  historical  significance  of  the  movement;  state  of  school  library  legislation  in 
general. 

Roberts,  James  A.     A  century  in  the  comptroller's  office,  state  of  New 
1    York.  90p.por.lpl.D.     Alb.  1897.  353.97472  A     e 

Includes  brief  sketch  of  Hon.  A.  C.  Flagg,  p.  36-41,  44-45,  with  portrait  facing' 
I).  24.    Portrait  reprinted  in  this  bulletin. 

Teggart,  Frederick  John.  The  first  advocate  of  free  public  libraries. 
(see  Nation,  Sep.  1898,  67:  220-21)  071  qN21     e 

Brief  sketch  of  Dr  Jesse  Torrey  jr,  and  his  plans,  iwith  incomplete  list  of  his 
works.    Same   article,    condensed,    in   Library  journal,    Nov.    1898,    23:    617-13. 

Torrey,  Jesse,  jr,  anon.  Intellectual  flambeau;  demonstrating  that  na- 
tional happiness,  virtue  and  temperance  exist  in  ratio  with  the  dis- 
semination of  philosophy,  science  and  intelligence,  by  Discipulus 
libertatis  atque  humanitatis.     143p.T.     Wash.   1S16.     Daniel  Rapine. 

370.1  T63     e 

1 Intellectual  torch;  developing  an  original  plan  for  the  universal 

dissemination  of  knowledge  and  virtue  by  means  of  free  public- 
libraries.  Ed.  2.  36p.  D.  Ballston  Spa  N.  Y.  1817.  Author. 
The  Flambeau  contains  the  earliest  published  suggestions  for  the  establishment 

of   tax-supported  libraries.    The  same  suggestions   are   given   in  the    Torch,    which 

is  supposed  to  be  a  second  edition  of  the  Flambeau. 

The  moral  instructor;  with  an  appendix  containing  a  constitution 


and  form  of  subscription  for  free  public  libraries.  228p.  por.  D. 
Balston  Spa  N.Y.  1819.     Author.  170  T63     e 

Urges    establishment   »l   free   libraries   by   voluntary    subscriptions;    gives    account 

of   such   an   attempt  by  the  author  and  others   at   New  Lebanon   N.    Y.    in   1803-4. 

Portrait  of  Dr  Torrey. 

LIBRARY   EXTENSION  IN   THE    STATE   OP  NEW  YORK 

(Chapter  5) 

Dewey,  Lewis  Marinus,  Dewey,  W.  T.  &  Dewey,  O.  C.     Melvil  Dewey; 

a  biographical  sketch,     (see  tlieir  Life  of  George  Dewey  and  Dewey 

family  history.     1898.     p.  698-703)  929.2  qD51     e 

Fullest,  latest  and  best  sketch  of  Mr  Dewey's  life  and  work.    Portrait  facing  p.  697. 

Dewey,  Melvil.     The  extension  of  the  University  of  the   State  of  New 

York,     [see  N.  Y.  (state)— University.     Regents  report.     1890.     103:  73- 

115)  379.747  AC     e 

Outlines  and  discusses  plans  for  extending  the  functions  of  the  University  through 

libraries,   publications,   museums  and  lectureships.    Also  printed  separately. 

Libraries  as  related  to  the  educational  work  of  the  state,     (see 

N.  Y.  (state) — University.    Proceedings  of  the  26th  convocation.     1888. 

p.  111-27)  379.747  AK     e 

An   epoch-making   address    which    led    directly   to    the   first   official    recognition    of 

the  library  as  part  of  the  state  system  of  higher  education.    Also  published  separately. 
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Dewey,  Melvil.    New  York  state  library,    (see  Harper's  weekly,  Feb.  1896, 
40:178-81)  071     e 

Account   of   the    equipment,   nature   of   the   work   done     and     methods     employed. 
Illustrated. 

New  York's  part  in  university  extension,     (see  N.  Y.  (state)— Home 

education  department.     Extension  bulletin.     1892.     no.  2,  p.  69-74) 

378.13  BU     e 

Clear  statement  of  the  nature  and  limits  of  the  work  undertaken  by  the  University. 
Reprinted  from  the  Critic,  Aug.  1891,    19:  90-91.    Also  printed  separately. 

Relation  of  the  state  to  the  public  library,     (see  London  Interna- 


tional library  conference,  1897.     Transactions  and  proceedings.     1898. 
p.  19-22)  020.6  QL842     e 

Eastman,  William  Reed.  Library  work  of  the  University  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  (see  Library  journal,  Aug.  1895,  20:267-70)  020.5  qL61  e 
The  best  single  account;  by  the  state  inspector  of  libraries. 

Kirchwey,  George  W.  Henry  Augustus  Homes,  (see  Library  journal, 
Mar.-Ap.  1888,  13:71-74)  020.5  qL61     e 

Brief  sketch  of  Dr  Homes's  life  with  estimate  of  his  work  as  state  librarian. 

N.  Y.  (state) — Library.  Annual  report,  1819-date.  v.  1-date,  O.  Alb. 
1819-date.  027.5747  N42    e 

N.    Y.    (state) — Public   libraries    division.        Annual   report,    1892-date. 
v.  1-date,  O.        Alb.  lS93-date.     (N.  Y.   (state)— Home  education  de- 
partment.      Extension  bulletin)  027.4747     e 
This  division  of  the  home  education  department  corresponds  to  the  library  com- 
mission of  other   states.    The  reports   include  details   and  statistics  of  the   libraries 
of  the  state,  with  valuable  brief  review  of  general  library  progress  elsewhere. 

N.  Y.  (state) — University.     University  convocation:   library  session.  1896. 

p.  91-141,  Q.         Alb.  1896.       '  •  020.6  X421     e 

Includes  J.   N.   Larned's  "  Mission  and  missionaries  of  the  book,"  papers  on  the 

correlation   of   library   and   school,   by  the   librarian   and   school   superintendent  of 

Gloversville   N.    Y. ;    on    developing    interest    in    the    library,    by   W:    E.    Foster    of 

Providence;  and  an  interesting  and  valuable  discussion  on  state  guidance  of  reading. 

Norrenberg,  Constantin.  Die  neuen  bibliotheksgesetze  des  staates  New 
York,     (see  Centralblatt  fiir  bibliothekswesen,  June  1894,  11:272-78) 

020.5  C33    e 

An  examination  of  the  existing  law;  based  on  the  director's  report  for  1893. 
Sherwood,  Sidney.     University  of  the  State  of  New  York;  origin,  history 
and  present  organization.       p.  201-300.  O.       Alb.  1893.     (N.  Y.  1  state) 
— University.     Regents  bulletin,    no.  11)  379.747  AE11     e 

Thesis  presented  for  the  degree  of  Ph.  D.  at  Johns  Hopkins  university,  1892.  Useful 
in  this  connection  as  giving  an  accurate  and  trustworthy  account  of  the  institution 
having  general  supervision  of  the  library  interests  of  the  state  and  charged  with  the 
distribution  of  state  aid  to   libraries. 

PUBLIC    LIBRARY   MOVEMENT   IX    SEW   ENGLAND 

(Chapters  6  and  7) 

Baxter,  Sylvester.  The  public  library  movement  in  its  parent  common- 
wealth,    (see  Review  of  reviews  (New  York)  Sep.  1899,  20:324-29; 

052  R321     e 
Included  in  this   bulletin  as  chapter  6. 
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Connecticut — Public     library     committee.     Biennial     report,     1893-date. 

v.  1-date,  O.         Hartford  1895-date.  027.4746    e 

Statistics,  histories  and  reports  of  individual  libraries,  practical  suggestions,  lista 
of  suitable  books;  numerous  illustrations  and  floor  plans. 

Edwards,  Edward.     Minor  town  and  district  libraries  of  Massachusetts. 

(see  his  Free  town  libraries.     1869.     p.  302-8)  027.4  Ed9     e 

Mass. — Free  public  library  commission.     Annual  report,  lS91-date.    v.  1- 

date,  pi.  O.         Bost  1891-date.  027.4744     e 

The  ninth  report  (1889)  is  a  notable  contribution  to  the  history  of  libraries,  being 

a  bound  volume  of  465  pages,  giving  the  history  of  every  public  library  in  the  state, 

illustrations    of   over   150   buildings,    the   text   of   all   the   library    laws   of   the    state 

from  1798  to  1892,  and  a  list  of  givers  of  buildings. 

New   Hampshire — Library    commissioners,    Board    of.     Biennial    report, 
Dec.  1892-date.        v.  1-date,  pi.  O.        Concord  1892-date. 

027.4742     e 

Statistics,  historical  sketches  and  pictures  of  libraries;  review  of  library  progress. 
Nourse,  Henry  Stedman.     The  Massachusetts  library  commission,     (see 
Citizen,  Mar.  1895,  1:12-14)  378.13  qC49    e 

Account  of   the  first  four  years  of  the   commission's  work;   by   a  member  of  the 

commission. 

The  public  libraries  of  Massachusetts,  (see  New  England  maga- 
zine, Oct.  1891,  11:139-59)  051  B34  e 
Excellent  general  survey  of  the  whole  field;  19  illustrations  of  buildings. 
Vermont — Library  commissioners,  Board  of.  Biennial  report,  1895-date. 
v.  1-date,  illus.  O.  Burlington  1896-date.  027.4743  e 
Includes  historical  sketches  of  all  free  public  libraries,  with  numerous  views  of 
buildings. 

HISTORICAL,  RETROSPECT   AND   RECENT  PROGRESS 
0         (Chapter  8) 
General 

Dewey,  Melvil.     Development  of  the  modern  library  idea,  the  association, 
journal,  Bureau  and  school,     (see  Library  notes,  June  1886,  1:47-49) 

020.5  L611     e 

■ Library  progress,  (see   Library,  Nov.  1889,  1:367-76) 

020.5  L61     e 
Address  delivered  before  the  L.  A.  U.  K.  briefly  reviewing  the  work  of  the  American 
library   association,   Library  journal,   Library  notes  and   the   Library   school. 

Fletcher,  William  Isaac.     Public  libraries  in  America.         Ed.  2.         169  p. 
pi.  por.  D.        Bost.  1895.        Roberts.     (Columbian  knowledge  ser.  v.  2) 

020  F63     e 

Treats  briefly  the  history  of  the  library  movement,  library  legislation  and  some  of 
the  more  important  problems  of  administration.  . 

The  public  library  movement,     (see  Cosmopolitan,  Nov.  1894,  18:99- 

106)  051  qC82    e 

Interesting  and  accurate  account,  tracing  the  spread  of  the  movement  from  New 
England    throughout    the    northern    states.    Numerous    views    and    portraits. 

Harrison,  Joseph  Le  Boy.     The  public  library  movement  in  the  United 
States.         p.  709-22,  O.         n.  p.  1894.  027.073  H24     e 

Broad  historical  survey,  based  on  careful  research;  with  special  attention  to  legis- 
lation, the  American  library  association  and  the  library  work  of  the  bureau  of  edu- 
cation.   Admirably  interprets  the  modern  library  spirit. 

Reprinted   from   the  New  England  magazine,   Aug.   1894,  16:709-22;    also  printed  in 

the  Library,  Mar.-Ap.  1896,   8:110-24,  141-49.  < 
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Lamed,  Josephus  Nelson.     Libraries  in  the  United  States,     (see  Ms  His- 
tory for  ready  reference.     1894.     3:2017-23)  R903  qL32     e 
Authoritative  and  valuable  resume  of  the  history  of  American  libraries  from  the 
earliest  times,    with   references   to   original   sources   of   information. 

Spofford,  Ainsworth  Band.     Aids  to  library  progress  by  the  government 

of  the  United  States,  (see  American  library  association.  Papers  pre- 
i    pared  for  its  annual  meeting  held  at  the  Columbian  exposition,  1893. 

1896.     p.  704-8)  020  Ani3     e 

Steiner,  Bernard  C.     Rev.  Thomas  Bray  and  his  American  libraries,     (see 

American  historical  review,  Oct.  1896,  2:59-75)  973  qAni35     e 

Reviewed  in  Library  journal,   Nov.  1896,  21:501. 

Tyler,  Moses  Coit.     The  historic  evolution  of  the  free  public  library  in 

America  and  its  true  function  in  the  community,    (see  Library  journal, 

Mar.  1884,  9:40-47)  020.5  qL61     e 

Valuable  accurate  review  of  progress  from  the  earliest  times,  through  six  types: 

private,    scholastic,    association,    district   school,    privately    endowed    and    free    tax- 

•     supported  libraries. 

Weeks,  Stephen  Beauregard.  Libraries  and  literature  in  North  Carolina 
in  the  18th  century.  p.  171-267,  O.  Wash.  1896.  Government 
printing  office.  027.0756  W41     e 

Reprinted  from  the  American  historical  association,  Annual  report  for  1895.    Re- 
viewed by  S:  H.  Rancke  in  Library  journal,  June  1897,  22:316-17. 

Library  legislation 

Tletcher,  William  Isaac.     Library  laws,     (see  Ms  Public  libraries  in  Amer- 
ica.    1895.     p.  20-30)  020  F63     e 
Successive  stages  of  legislation. 
Harrison,  Joseph  Le  Boy.     Report  on  library  legislation  and  state  aid. 
(see  Library  journal,  Aug.  1898,  23:C23-34)                           020.5  qL61     e 
Covers  the  period   from   Jan.   1,    1897  to   July  1,   1898.    Abstracts   of   statutes;    lists 
of   states   having   library    laws,    of   those    granting    state    aid,    of   those   maintaining 
traveling  libraries  and  school   libraries;   list  of  library   commissions. 

Homes,  Henry  Augustus.  Legislation  for  public  libraries,  (see  Library 
journal,  July-Aug.  1879,  4:262-67)  020.5  qL61     e 

Valuable  review  of  early  laws. 

Nelson,  Charles  Alexander,  anon.  Library  legislation,  (see  Appleton's 
annual  cyclopedia.     1887.     27:418-20)  R031  qAm32     e 

Laws   then   in    force,    summarized    by   states,    with   some    of   the   library    statistics 
of  each  state. 

N.  Y.  (state) — Library.     Annual  comparative  summary  and  index  of  leg- 
islation, 1890-date.        v.  1-date,  Q.        Alb.  1891-date.     (Bulletin:  leg- 
islation) 345  qN42    e 
Under  the  sub-head  "  Libraries  "  are  given  abstracts  of  all  general  library  laws 
passed    in    the    several    states    during   the    preceding    year,    with    citation    by    state, 
number  and  date  of  approval.    Full  index. 

Poole,  William  Frederick.  State  legislation  in  the  matter  of  libraries. 
(see  Library  journal,  Sep.  1877,  2:7-12)  020.5  qL61     e 

Discussion  of  good  and  bad  points  in  specific  laws. 
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Presnell,  Henderson,  comp.    Library  legislation  in  the  United  States t    (see 

U.  S. — Education,  Bureau  of.     Report  for  1895-96.     1897.     v.  28,  pt. 

1,  p.  523-99)  370.973  Un3     e 

Text  of  laws  in  force  in  each  of  the  various  states;   with   valuable   resume  of 

legislation. 

Solberg,  Thorwald.     Report  on  library  legislation,     (see  Library  journal, 

Dec.  1890,  15:C50-58)  020.5  qL61     e 

Abstracts  of  all  library  laws  passed  in  the  United  States  January  1889— June  1890, 
arranged  by  states;  with  a  general  review. 

Soule,  Charles  C.     Yearly  report  on  library  legislation,     (see  Library  jour- 
nal, Sep.-Oct.  1885,  10:276-78)  020.5  qL61     fr 

Laws  of  1884-85. 

TTtley,   Henry  M.     Report  on  library  legislation,     (see  Library  journal, 
May-June  1889,  14:190-^94)  020.5  qL61     e 

Laws  passed  1886-88,  summarized  by  states. 

American  library  association 

American   library   association.     Handbook,    Jan.    1899.         55p.  T.        n.p. 
1899.  020.6    e 

Includes  brief  review  of  history  of  the  association,  text  of  the  constitution,  ac- 
count of  the  various  sections  and  the  allied  agencies  and  lists  of  officers  and  mem- 
bers. 

American  library  association  and  the  international  conference  of  1897. 
(see  Library,  Dec.  1896,  8:517-21)  020.5  L61    e 

English  account  of  the  work  and  history  of  the  American  library  association. 

Bowker,    Richard   R.     Library   journal   and    library   organization;    a   20 

years'  retrospect,     (see  Library  journal,  Jan.  1896,  21:5-9) 

020.5  qL61     e 

Includes  valuable  matter  on  the  history  of  the  American  library  association. 
Grasel,   Arnim.      L'assoeiation  des   bibliothecaires   americains.      (see   Ms 

Manuel  de  bibliotheconoinie.     1897.     p.  435-37,  580-81)        020  G761     e 

Brie'f  review  of  history,   with  references  to   authorities. 

Lane,  William  Coolidge.     Report  of  the  A.  L.  A.  publishing  section,      (see 
Library  journal,  July  1899,  24:095-99)  020.5  qL61    e 

Latest  and  fullest  account  of  the  work. 

Library  journal;  monthly  journal  of  the  American  library  association,  Sep. 
1876-date.         v.  1-date,  v.  1-5,  sq.Q;  v.  6-date,  sq.O.         N.  Y.  1877-date. 
Publishers'  weekly.  020.5  qL61     © 

Indispensable  in  studying  the  history  and  work  of  the  association. 
So  far  it  has  rendered  incomparable  services;  not  only  has  it  published  remarkable* 
studies  upon  all  branches  of  library  economy,  but  has  also  helped  us  to  understand 
the  organization  and  the  spirit  of  American  libraries.— Grasel,  p.  33 
An  index  to  volumes  1-22  (1876-97)  is  published  in  a  separate  volume. 

Meleney,  George  B.     Relation  of  the  Library  Bureau  to  libraries,     (see 
Public  libraries,  May  1896,  1:18-19)  020.5  qP96    6 

.  Reprinted  in  J:   C.   Dana's  Library  primer,  1899,   p.  35-38. 

Montgomery,  Thomas  L.     Report   of  the  cooperation  committee  of  the 
A.  L.  A.  for  1899.     (see  Library  journal,  July  1S99,  24:092-94) 

,  020.5  qL61     © 

General  summary  of  the  most  important  cooperative  work  of  the  year  among 
libraries  throughout  the  United  States. 
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STATE   LIBRARY   COMMISSIONS 

Connecticut — Public  library  committee.  Biennial  report,  1893-date.. 
v.  1-date,  O.        Hartford  1895-date.  027.4746    e 

Mass. — Free  public  library  commission.  Annual  report,  1891-date. 
v.  1-date,  pi.  O.         Bost.  1891-date.  027.4744     e 

New  Hampshire — Library  commissioners,  Board  of.  Biennial  report, 
Dec.  1892-date.        v.  1-date,  pi.  O.        Concord  1892-date. 

1  027.4742     e- 

N.  Y.  (state) — Public  libraries  division.  Annual  report,  1892-date.  v.  1- 
date,  O.  Alb.  1893-date.  (N.  Y.  (state)— Home  education  de- 
partment.    Extension  bulletin)  027.4747     e- 

Obio — Library  commissioners,  Board  of.  Annual  report,  1896-date. 
v.  51-date,  O.         Norwalk   1897-date.  027.4771     e 

This  board,  created  in  1896,  superseded  the  ex-officio  board  of  commissioners  of  the 
state  library.    The  reports  of  the  present  board  continue  the  old  series  of  reports. 

State  library  commissions,  (see  Library  journal,  Oct.  1896-date,  v.  21.  no. 
10-date)  020.5  qL61     e 

Under  this  caption  the  journal  every  month  publishes  the  full  list  of  stats  com- 
missions organized,  with  names  of  officers,  reviews  of  their  publications  ani  latest, 
news  items  regarding  their  work. 

Stearns,  Lutie  E.  State  library  commissions,  (see  Wisconsin — Free  li- 
brary commission.     First  biennial  report,  1895-96.     1896.     p.  126-30) 

027.4775  W75     e 

Account  of  the  establishment,  organization  and  work  of  the  commissions  in  Massa- 
chusetts,  New  Hampshire,   Connecticut,   Vermont,   Ohio   and  Wisconsin. 

Vermont — Library  commissioners,  Board  of.  Biennial  report,  1895- 
date.        v.   1-date,  pi.   O.        Burlington  1896-date.  027.4743    e 

Wisconsin — Free  library  commission.  Biennial  report,  1895-date.  v.  1- 
date,  illus.  O.         Madison  1896-date.  027.4775  W75     e 

OPEN    SHELVES 

Brett,  William  Howard.  Freedom  in  public  libraries,  (see  London.  Inter- 
national library  conference,  1897.  Transactions  and  proceedings. 
1898.     p.  79-83)  020.6  qLS42     e 

Free  access  admirably  presented  and  defended. 

■ and  others.  Discussion  of  open  shelves  in  the  light  of  actual  expe- 
rience, (see  Library  journal,  July  1899,  24:C136-42)  020.5  qL61  e- 
Presents  the  latest  results  of  experience;  one  of  the  most  valuable  discussions 
of  the  subject. 

Moore,  H.  Keatley.  Open  access  in  public  lending  libraries,  (.see  Library, 
Dec.  1899,  ser.  2,  1:49-62)  020.5  L61     e 

Results  of  free  access  in  15  English  libraries. 

BRANCH    LIBRARIES 

Bostwick,  Arthur  E.  Branch  libraries,  (see  Library  journal,  Jan.  1S98, 
23:14-18)  020.5  qL61     e 

Full  discussion  of  branch  administration;  comparison  of  branch  service  in  Balti- 
more, Boston,  Brooklyn,  Chicago,  New  York  and  Philadelphia. 

Cole,  George  Watson.  Branches  and  deliveries,  (see  American  library 
association.  Papers  prepared  for  its  annual  meeting  held  at  the  Co- 
lumbian exposition,  1893.  1896.  p.  709-18)  020  Am3  e 
Comparative  study  of  branch  administration,  based  on  reports  from  47  libraries. 
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1  f       CHILDREN'S  DEPARTMENTS 

Adams,  Emma  Louise.  Methods  of  children's  library  work  as  determined 
by  the  needs  of  the  children,  (see  Library  journal,  Oct.  1897, 
22:C28-31)  020.5  qL61     e 

Dickinson,  Marion  &  Medlicott,  Mary.  References  to  articles  upon 
children,  schools  and  libraries.  32p.  nar.  T.  Bost.  1899.  Hough- 
ton, e 
Classified  list  of  articles  in  the  Library  journal  and  Public  libraries  to  Oct.  1899; 
a   few   books   and   pamphlets   are   included.    Descriptive   notes. 

Dousnian,  Mary  Ella.  Children's  departments,  (see  Library  journal,  Sep. 
1890,  21:406-8)  020.5  qL61    e 

Sums  up  results  at  Buffalo,  Minneapolis  and  Denver;  list  of  other  libraries  having 
children's  departments. 

Fairchild,  Edwin  Milton.  Methods  of  children's  work  as  determined  by 
the  needs  of  the  children,     (see  Library  journal,  Oct.  197,  22:C19-27) 

020.5  qL61     e 

Valuable  scientific  study  of  aims  and  methods,  from  the  psychologic  standpoint. 
For  interesting  discussion  of  the  paper  by  Mr  Larned,  Mr  Brett,  Mr  Crunden  and 
others  see  same  volume,  p.  C156-58. 

Olcott,  Frances  Jenkins.  Report  of  the  chief  of  the  children's  depart- 
ment, {see  Carnegie  library,  Pittsburg  (Pa.)  Third  annual  reports. 
1899.     p.  21-31)  027.4748    e 

Covers  school  work,  three  children's  rooms,  management  of  15  home  libraries;  in- 
cludes interesting  photographs  of  three  groups  of  children  reached,  showing  home 
conditions. 

Providence  (R.  I.) — Public  library.  School  and  library  in  the  new  build- 
ing,    (see  its  Monthly  bulletin,  May  1897,  3:99-101)  016  qP941     e 

Account  of  plans  for  children's  work;  reading  room  and  classroom  for  children; 
selection  of  books;  proposed  methods. 

Heading  rooms   for  children,     (see   Public   libraries,   Ap.    1897,   2:125-31) 

020.5  qP96    e 

Official  reports  from  the  following  libraries  having  separate  rooms  for  children: 
Boston,  Brookline,  Pratt  institute,  Buffalo,  Cambridge,  Circleville  O.,  Cleveland, 
Denver,  Detroit,  Kalamazoo,  Pittsburg.  Gives  dates  of  opening,  number  of  volumes, 
methods    and   results. 

TRAVELING   AND    HOME    LIBRARIES 

(Chapter  9) 
Barry,  Sir  Redmond.     On  lending  books,     (see  Library  journal,  Nov.-Dec. 
1877,  2:216-18)  020.5  qL61     e 

Description  of  system  operated  from  the  Melbourne  (Victoria)  public  library;  read 
at  the   London  conference. 
Crunden,    Frederick   Morgan,    anon.    Traveling  libraries,     (see  St   Louis 
public  library  magazine,  Feb.  1S98,  5:90-96)  017.1  qSa23     e 

Briefly  sketches  early  systems;  gives  more  detailed  account  of  the  New  York 
and   Wisconsin    work;    two   typical   lists   of   books   circulated    in   Wisconsin. 

Early  traveling  libraries,  (see  New  York  public  library.  Bulletin,  Nov. 
1898,  2:404-6)  027.4747  qN421     e 

Account  of  system  operated  in  East  Lothian,  Scotland,  1817-34;  with  catalogues 
of  two  of  the  libraries. 

Eastman,  William  Reed.  A  new  aid  to  popular  education,  free  traveling 
libraries,     (see  Forum,  Jan.  1895,  18:616-21)  051  F77     e 

The  New  York  system  described  in  detail  by  the  state  Inspector  of  public  libraries, 
with  interesting  discussion  of  statistics  of  circulation. 
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Hutchins,  Frank  A.  Report  on  travelling  libraries,  (see  Library  journal, 
Aug.  1898,  23:C56-58)  020.5  qL61     e 

Includes  a  table  showing  the  extent  of  the  work  in  the  several  states  at  that  time 
maintaining   systems. 

— ■  Travelling  libraries  in  farming  communities,     (see  Library  journal, 

Ap.  1896,  21:171-73)  020.5  qL61     e 

N.  Y.  (state) — Home  education  department.  Libraries  and  university 
extension,     p.  147-74,  Q.       Alb.  1892.         (Extension  bulletin,  no.  4) 

021.1  Sh2     e 

Contains  thesis  by  Katharine  L.  Sharp  on  the  relation  of  local  public  libraries  and 
university  extension,  including  a  review  of  the  earlier  history  of  the  traveling 
library  movement. 

N.  Y.  (state) — Piiblic  libraries  division.  Annual  report,  1892-date.  v.  1- 
date,  Q.  Alb.  1893-date.  (N.  Y.  (state) — Home  education  de- 
partment.    Extension  bulletin)  027.4747     e 

New  York  state  at  present  maintains  the  most  extensive  system  of  traveling 
libraries  in   existence.    Details  of  the  work  are  to  be   found  in  these  reports. 

Eancke,  Samuel  H.  Railroad  traveling  libraries,  (see  Library  journal,. 
Jan.  1897,  22:10-13)  020.5  qL61     e 

Historical    account. 

^Shaw,  William  B.  The  traveling  library,  a  boon  for  American  country 
readers,  (see  Review  of  reviews  (New  York)  Feb.  1S9S.  17:165- 
70)  052  R321     e- 

Excellent  popular  account  of  the  work  in  New  York  and  Wisconsin,  with  brief 
notices  of  railway  libraries  and  of  the  system  conducted  by  the  English  Review 
of  reviews.    Illustrated.    Same  condensed  in  Living  age,  Feb.  1898,  216:479-81. 

Thompson,  John.  Traveling  libraries,  (see  Library  journal,  Dec.  1S96, 
21:029-31)  020.5  qL61     e- 

Review   of  work   done  in   the  various   states. 

Wisconsin — Free  library  commission.  Biennial  report,  1895-date.  v.  1- 
date,  illus.  O.     Madison  1896-date.  027.4775  W75     e 

Free  traveling  libraries  in  Wisconsin,  the  story  of  their  growth, 

purposes  and  development,   with  accounts  of   a  few  kindred   move- 
ments.    39p.  pi.  O.         Madison  1897.         Author.  027.0775     e 
Includes    sketches    of    children's    home    libraries,    railroad    libraries,    women's    club- 
work;    with    many    interesting    pictures    illustrating    the    conditions    of    the    work    in 
a  new  country. 

Children's  home  libraries 

Birtwell,  Charles  W.  Home  libraries,  (see  Library  journal,  Dec.  1894,. 
19:C9-13)  020.5  qL61     e 

Development  of  the  idea  outlined  by   its  author. 

Fairchild,  Mrs  Salome  (Cutler).     Home  libraries,     (see  Library  journal, 

Feb.  1896,  21:60-62)  020.5  qL61     e 

Clear  statement  of  methods  and  details,  with  valuable  suggestions  as  to  systematic 
preparation  for  the  work.     Also  printed  separately. 

Foote,  Elizabeth  L.  The  children's  home  library  movement.  (see  Out- 
look, Sep.  1897,  57:172-73)  205  C4622  e 
General  account. 
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Olcott,  Frances  Jenkins.  Report  of  the  chief  of  the  children's  depart- 
ment, (see  Carnegie  library,  Pittsburg  (Pa.)  Third  annual  reports. 
1899.     p.  21-31)  027.4748     e 

This"  library  directs  and  manages  17  home  libraries  which  have  been  given  by 
private  individuals.  The  report  describes  the  work  and  gives  three  interesting  photo- 
graphs of  "  home  library  groups  "  of  children,  showing  racial  and  social  grouping 
and  home  conditions. 

TRAVELING   PICTURES    AND   LIBRARY   EXHIBITIONS    OP   ART 

(Chapter  10) 

Bain,  James,  jr.  Museums,  art  galleries  and  lectures  in  connection  with 
public  libraries,  (see  American  library  association.  Papers  prepared 
for  its  annual  meeting  held  at  the  Columbian  exposition,  1893.  1896. 
p.  850-61)  020  Am3     e 

Boston — Public  library.     Extract  from  the  report  of  the  fine  arts  depart- 
ment,    {see  its  Report  for  1898.     1899.     p.  60-64)  027 AIM  B651     e 
Includes  list  of  subjects  of  38  art  exhibitions  held  during  the  year. 
Historical    and    descriptive    account,    covering    the   "United    States    and    the    United 
Kingdom,  with  useful  hints  for  management.    Brief  list  of  references. 

Carter,  Hannah  Johnson.  Traveling  libraries  of  illustrations,  (see  Li- 
brary journal,  June  1S97,  22:293-94)  020.5  qL61  e 
Brief  summary  of  the  more  important  efforts  to  circulate  pictures.  - 

Conklin,  William  Judkins.  The  educational  value  of  the  public  museum. 
{see  Dayton  (O.) — Public  library  and  museum.  Report  for  1894-95. 
1896.     p.  15-23)  027.4771     e 

Dewey,  Melvil.  Art  appreciation,  (see  N.  Y.  (state) — University.  35th 
university  convocation.     1897.     p.  257-61)  379.747  AK     e 

The  New  York  state  system  of  circulating  pictures  and  slides;  purposes,  practical 
details. 

Forbes  library,  Northampton  (Mass.)     Annual  report,  1896-date.         v.  2- 

date,  O.     Northampton  lS97-date.  -  027.4744     e 

This  library  has  made  a  specialty  of  art  exhibitions  since  1896,  most  interesting 
accounts   of  which  are  given   in  the  reports. 

Frieze,  Henry  Simmons.     Art  museums  and  their  connection  with  public 

libraries,     (see  U.  S. — Education,  Bureau  of.     Public  libraries  in  the 

United  States.     1876.     p.  434-44)  027.073  Un3     e 

Excellent  presentation  of  the  advantages  to  be  gained  by  connecting  galleries  and 

libraries,  with  account  of  what  had  been  done  In  that  direction  in  the  United  States 

at  that  time. 

Green,  Samuel  Swett.  The  use  of  pictures  in  libraries.  12p.  O.  Bost. 
1S98.  021.4  G82    e 

Instructive  account  of  the  work  at  Worcester  Mass.  Reprinted  from  the  eighth 
report  of  the  Massachusetts  free  public  library  commission. 

Jackson,  Annie  Brown.  Music  and  collections  of  art  photographs  in 
public  libraries,     (see  Library  notes,.  Mar.  1889,  3:463-69) 

020.5  L611     e 
Valuable  suggestions,   with  account  of  work  done  by  a  few  libraries.    Graduating 
thesis,  New  York  state  library  school,  1888. 

Kneil,  Thomas  R.  and  others.  Educational  functions  of  pictures  as  co- 
ordinate with  books,  (see  N.  Y.  (state) — University.  36th  university 
convocation.     1898.     p.  434-42)  379.747  AK    e 

Discussion  by  school  superintendents  and  principals;  interesting  testimony  as  to 
the  value  of  results  in   New  York. 
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3J".  Y.  (state) — Public  libraries  division.  Annual  report,  1897-date. 
v.  6-date,  Q.  Alb.  1898-date.  (N.  Y.  (state) — Home  education  de- 
partment. Extension  bulletin)  027.4747  e 
The  state  began  to  lend  framed  pictures,   collections  of  photographs,   lanterns  and 

slides,  in  1897.    Details  of  the  work,  including  lists  of  objects  loaned,  will  be  found 

in  the  reports  of  the  division  beginning  with  that  year. 

Smiley,  William  H.     The  relation  of  the  library  to  art  education  in  the 

schools,     (see    National    educational    association.     Proceedings.     1897. 

p.  1038-43)  370.6  N21     e 

-Springfield  (Mass.),  City  library  association.     Annual  report,  1893-date. 

v.  32-date,  O.         Springfield  1893-date.  027.4744  SpS    e 

The  library  began  the   erection  of  an  art  museum  in  1893.    A  description  of  the 

building  by  the  architect  is  given  in  the  report  for  1894,  p.  17-20.    Interesting  accounts 

of  the  art  collection,  with  views,  are  included  in  the  reports  for  1898  and  1899. 

Tanner,  Mary  E.  A  traveling  library  of  pictures,  (see  Public  libraries, 
June  1897,  2:263-66)  020.5  qP96     e 

Practical   suggestions  as  to  selection  of  pictures  and  best  methods   of  preparation 
and  circulation. 

EDUCATIONAL  CLUBS 

(Chapter  11) 
Uourland,  Mrs  Clara  P.     Woman's  clubs  and  their  relation  to  the  public 
library  movement,     (see  Public  libraries,  June  1897,  2:316-19) 

020.5  qP96     e 

Cfable,  George  W.  Home  culture,  an  authorized  interview;  by  Clifton 
Johnson,     (see  Outlook,  June  1895,  51:952-54)  205  fC46     e 

Re-statement  of  purposes  and  plans  after  seven  years  of  practical  experience. 

Home  culture  clubs,     (see  Century  magazine,   Aug.   1888,   36:497- 

507)  051  Scr31     e 

Full    and   able   discussion    of   underlying   principles,    with   an    outline    of   proposed 

methods. 

Croly,  Mrs  Jane  (Cunningham).  The  history  of  the  woman's  club  move- 
ment in  America,  with  introd.  by  Mrs  B.  M.  Henrotin.  1200  p.  illus. 
por.  Q.         N.  Y.  1898.     H:  G.  Allen  &  Co. 

Jlenrotin,  Mrs  Ellen  M.     General  federation     of     women's     clubs,     (see 

Review  of  reviews  (New  York)  Mar.  1896,  13:291-93)  052  R321     e 

Rapid  sketch  of  the  development  of  the  national   organization;   by  its  president. 
Portraits. 


■■ State  federations  of  women's  clubs,     (see  Review  of  reviews  (New 

York)  Oct.  1897,  16:437-40)  052  R321     e 

Aims,  history,  plans,  prospects. 

Michigan— State  library.  Study  clubs.  183p.  O.  Lansing  1896.  State. 
(Library  bulletin,    no.  1)  374.8  SL    e 

Reports  from  113  clubs  in  Michigan,  with  outlines  of  courses  of  study.    No  more 

published. 

3T.  Y.  (state)— Study  club  division.  Annual  report,  1895-date.  v.  1- 
date,  Q.  Alb.  1895-date.       (N.  Y.  (state)— Home     education     de- 

partment.    Extension  bulletin)  378.13  BU     e 

Includes   brief   reports   from   registered    clubs,   outlines   of   study,    hints   for   clubs, 
statistics  and  much  valuable  illustrative  material. 
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Peck,  Adolph  Leopold.     Workingmen's  clubs  and  the  public  library,     (see 

Library  journal,  Nov.  1898,  23:612-14)  020.5  qL61     e 

Interesting  details  of  club  work  at  the  Gloversville  N.  Y.   library;   methods,   list 
of  topics  studied. 

Society  to  encourage  studies  at  home,  founded  in  1873  by  Anna  Eliot  Tick- 
nor.         218p.  por.  D.         Canib.  Mass.  1897.     Author.  374.8  Sol     e 

The  history  of  the  society  well-sketched  by   Mrs  Louis  Agassiz;   its   methods   and 
spirit  admirably  illustrated  by  many  letters  of  Miss  Ticknor  and  of  the  students. 

Welch,  Margaret  Hamilton.  Club  women  and  club  work,  (see  Harper's 
bazar,  Ap.  1897-date,  v.  30,  no.  14-date)  e 

This  ably   conducted   department  of  the  Bazar  gives  the  best  weekly   reports  of 
the  work  of  women's  literary  clubs  throughout  the  United  States. 

Wetherill,  Edith.  Civic  club  of  Philadelphia,  (see  Municipal  affairs, 
Sep.  1898,  2:467-82)  352  M92    e 

Full  account  of  the  club's  work. 

Whiting,  Lilian.  Women's  organizations  in  Boston,  (see  Chautauquan, 
May  1898,  27:197-99)  051  qC39    e 

Chiefly  descriptive  of  the  work  of  the  Woman's  educational  and  industrial  union. 

STATE    HISTORICAL,    SOCIETY    OF    WISCONSIN 

(Chapter  12) 
Historical  societies  in  the  United  States,     (see  U.  S. — Education,  Bureau. 
of.     Public  libraries  in  the  United  States.     1876.     p.  312-77) 

027.073  Un3     e 
Includes  a  paper  on  the  history  and  condition  of  American  historical   societies  in 
general,   by   H:   A.   Homes;    together  with  brief  sketches   of  78  individual   societies 
by  S:   R.  Warren  and  S.   N.   Clark. 

Thwaites,  Reuben  Gold.  Library  of  the  State  historical  society  of  Wis- 
consin, (.see  Library  journal,  July  1891,  16:203-7)  020.5  qL61  e 
History   of  the  society,   scope  and  extent  of   its   collections,   methods   of   work. 

Library  of  the  State  historical  society  of  Wisconsin,     (see  Library 

journal,  Ap.  1896,  21:175-76)  020.5  qL61     e 

Brief  description  of   the   collections  and   of  the  proposed  new   building. 

■ State  historical  society  of  Wisconsin,     (see  Magazine  of   western 

history,   Mar.   1888,   7:549-60)  973  M271     e 

Brief  account  of  the  history  of  the  society,  and  of  its  collections. 

State    historical   society   of   Wisconsin;    the   story    of    its    growth, 

opinions  of  men  of  letters,  description  of  the  new  building.  21p.  por. 
pi.  O.         Madison  1898.         State.  977.5  T421     e 

Includes  portrait  of  Dr  Draper,  two  views  of  the  building  and  four  floor  plans. 

Work  of  the  Wisconsin  historical  society,    (see  Annals  of   Iowa, 

Jan.  1894,  ser.  3,  1:258-65) 

Wisconsin's  priceless  historic  treasures,  (see  Magazine  of  American  his- 
tory, Sep.  1892.  28:228-30)  973  M27    e 

LIBRARIES  AND   SCHOOLS 

(Chapter  13) 
Adams,  Charles  Francis,  jr.     The  public  library  and  the  common  schools. 
51p.  O.         Bost.  1879.         Estes.  021.3  Adl     e 

Pioneer  work  in  this  field,  presenting  a  strong  argument  for  cooperation;   exerted: 
a  wide  and  lasting  influence. 
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Adams,  Emma  Louise.  Library  work  with  schools,  (see  Library  journal, 
Ap.  1898,  23:137-41)  020.5  qL61    e 

Useful   suggestions;   plans   and  methods. 

Boston — Supervisors,    Board    of.     Report    on    cooperation    of    the    public 

library    with    the   public   schools.         19p.  O.        Bost.    1896.         School 

committee.     (School  document.     1S95.     no.  14)  021.3    e 

Outlines   an    agreed   division    of   functions    between   schools    and   library,    discusses 

question  of  books  and   their   distribution   to  the   schools;   lists  of  selected   books. 

Brett,  William  Howard.  The  relations  of  the  public  library  to  the  public 
schools.  p.173-87,  O.  N.  Y.  1892.  National  educational  asso- 
ciation. 021.3  B75     e 

Reviews  history,  work  of  the  A.  L.  A.  for  schools,  progress  in  leading  cities, 
with  special  attention  to  Cleveland.  Includes  discussion  by  prominent  educators. 
Reprinted,  without  the  discussion,  in  Journal  of  proceedings  of  the  National  educa- 
tional association,  1892,   p.   692-702. 

Cooperation  between  schools  and  libraries,  (see  Public  libraries,  May  1898, 
3:154-57)  020.5  qP96     e 

Brief  general  reports  from  13  states. 

Dickinson,  Marion  &  Medlicott,  Mary.  References  to  articles  upon  chil- 
dren, schools  and  libraries.  32p.  nar.  T.  Bost.  1899.  Hough- 
ton, e 

Classified  list  of  articles  in  the  Library  journal  and  Public  libraries,  to  Oct.  1899; 
a  few  books  and  pamphlets  are  included.    Descriptive  notes. 

Eastman,  Linda  A.  The  library  and  the  children,  (see  Library  journal, 
Ap.  1898,  23:142-14)  020.5  qL61     e 

Cleveland  public  library  work;  including  the  "  Library  league  ",  which  had  its 
origin    here. 

Foerste,  August  F.  The  public  school  and  the  public  library,  (see  Library 
journal,  July  1897,  22:341-44)  020.5  qL61     e 

Valuable  and  suggestive  account  of  work  at  Dayton  O. 
Foster,  William  Eaton.     The  relation  of  the  libraries  to  the  school  system. 

(see  Rhode  Island  institute  of  instruction.        Papers  and  proceedings. 

1880.    p.  15-36)  021.3     e 

Excellent  statement  of  principles,  with  practical  suggestions. 
Green,  Samuel  Swett.     Libraries  and  schools,     (see  Library  journal,  Dec. 

1891,   16:C22-26)  020.5  qL61     e 

Methods  and  results  of  very  satisfactory  work  at  Worcester  Mass. 
ed.   Libraries   and   schools.         126p.  S.         N.   Y.   1883.         Leypoldt. 

Addresses  and  papers  by  S:  S.  Green,  C:  F.  Adams  jr,  R.  C.  Metcalf  and 
W:  E.  Foster.  Includes  accounts  of  successful  experiments  by  teachers  and  librarians 
in  various  places. 

Public  libraries  and  schools;  results  of  recent  efforts  to  make  the 

former  useful  to  the  latter,  1884.         22p.  O.         Bost.  1SS5.         State. 

021.3    e 
From  the  48th  annual   report  of   the   Massachusetts  board  of  education.    Valuable 
study  of  results  attained  in  Springfield,  Worcester,  Boston,  St  Louis  and  Providence. 
James,  Hannah.  P.     Libraries  in  relation  to  schools,    (see  American  library 
association.     Papers  prepared  for  its  annual  meeting  held  at  the  Co- 
«     lumbian  exposition,  1893.     1896.     p.  693-97)  020  Am3     e 

^  Practical  suggestions,  embodying  the  results  of  the  best  experience  of  many  libra- 
rians, 
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National  educational  association.     Report  of  committee  on  the  relations 
of  public  libraries  to  public  schools,  appointed  by  authority  of  the 
national  council  at  the  meeting  of  the  association  held  in  Washington 
D.  C.  July  1898.     80p.     O.     Chic.  1S99.     National  educational  associa- 
tion, e 
Signed    chapters   treating    clearly    and   practically   almost   every   aspect   of    library 
and  school  cooperation;   analyses  of  the  school   work  of  representative  libraries  and 
of  the  library   work   of   special    types   of   schools;    suggestions   for   the    establishment 
and  management  of  small  libraries;  approved  graded  lists  of  books  for  supplementary 
reading  and  school  use;  with  an  excellent  paper  on  the  librarian's  spirit  and  methods 
in  working  with  schools,   by  J:   C.   Dana,   chairman  of  the  committee  and   editor  of 
the  report.    One  of  the  most  valuable  contributions   on  the  subject. 

National  educational  association — Library  department.  Papers  and  dis- 
cussions, (see  National  educational  association.  Proceedings.  1897- 
date)  370.6  N21     e 

Orr,  "William,  jr.  The  public  school,  library  and  museum,  (see  New- 
England  magazine,  Oct.  1896,  21:245-50)  051  B34  e 
Good   account  of   the   work   at    Springfield    Mass. 

Peck,  Adolph  Leopold  &  Estee,  J.  A.  Correlation  of  library  and  school. 
(see  N.  Y.  (state) — University  convocation:  library  session.  1896. 
p.  104-16)  020.6  N421     e 

Suggestive  treatment  of  methods  and  aims,  by  the  public  librarian  and  school 
superintendent  of  Gloversville  N.  Y.  a  small  manufacturing  city  enjoying  close  co- 
operation. 

Plummer,  Mary  Wright.  The  work  for  children  in  free  libraries,  (see 
Library  journal,  Nov.  1S97,  22:679-86)  020.5  qL61     e 

Briefly    reviews   history    of    children's   departments;    digests    and    discusses    reports 
from  15  libraries  on  many  questions  of  administration;  valuable  suggestions  as  to 
management. 
Providence  (R.  I.) — Public  library.     School  and  library  in  the  new  build- 
ing,    (sen  its  Monthly  bulletin,  May  1897,  3:09-117)  016  qP941     e 
Shows    generous    provision    for    cooperation    through    children's    reading    room    and 
classroom,   teachers'   club    room     and  special    educational  library  of  2000    volumes, 
of  which  a  classed  catalogue  is  included. 

Work  between  libraries  and  schools:  a  symposium,  (see  Library  journal. 
Ap.  1897,  22:181-87)  020.5  qL61     e 

Work  with  schools  in  the  following  representative  cities:  Worcester,  St  Louis, 
Cleveland,    Detroit,    Milwaukee    and    Springfield    Mass.;    by   librarians. 

Young,  Clement  C.  The  public  library  and  the  public  school,  (see  Library 
journal.  Ap.  1896,  21:140-44)  020.5  qL61     e 

Full  report  of  cooperation  between  the  San  Francisco  public  library  and  one  of 
the  city  high  schools. 

LIBRARY  SCHOOLS  AND  TRAINING  CLASSES 

(Chapter  14) 
General 

American  library  association — Library  schools,  Committee  on.  Report, 
1894-97.  (see  Library  journal.  Dec.  1894,  19:C116-20;  Dec.  1S95, 
20:C61-63;  Dec.  1896,  21:C93-96;  Oct.  1897,  22:C87-90) 

020.5  qL61     e 

This  committee  has  been  annually  appointed  since  1885  and  Its  reports  are  to  be 

found  in  the  conference  numbers  of  the  Library  journal  from  that  date,   with  the 

exception  of  three  years.    Those  listed  here  are  specially  yajuable  for  comparatlye 

ptudy. 
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Doren,  Electra  C.  Special  training  for  library  work,  (see  Public  libra- 
ries, Jan.  1899,  4:3-8)  020.5  qP96     e 

Admirable  discussion  of  the  proper  aims  of  training  and  of  the  advantages  to  ha 
found  in  the  regular  schools. 

Grasel,  Arnim.  Die  bibliothekarische  fachschule.  (see  Centralblatt  fur 
bibliotkekswesen,  Jan.  1896,  13:38-39)  020.5  C33    e 

Brief  review  of  the  New  York  state  library  school  handbook,  with  favorable  judg- 
ment as  to  the  value  of  the  work  done  by  the  schools. 

James,  Hannah  P.  Special  training  for  library  work,  (see  London,  In- 
ternational library  conference,  1897.  Transactions  and  proceedings. 
189S.     p.  34-39)  •  020.6  qL842     e 

Excellent  general  view  of  the  history,  curriculum  and  methods  of  each  of  the 
leading  library  schools. 

Library  schools  and  training  classes,  (see  Library  journal,  Aug.  1898, 
23:C59-70)  '  020.5  qL61     e 

Distinguishing  characteristics  of  each  school  presented  by  a  member  of  its  faculty. 
Includes  New  York  state,  Pratt,  Drexel,  Illinois,  Los  Angeles  training  class  and  five 
summer   schools.    Valuable  for   comparative   study. 

Library  schools  and  training  classes  of  the  United  States,  (see  Library 
journal,  Sep.  1894,  19:296-308)  020.5  qL61     e 

Brief  professional  record  of  each  student  enrolled  from  the  beginning  to  date  In 
the  New  York  state,  ^ratt,  Drexel  and  Armour  institute  library  schools  and  the 
Los  Angeles  and  Denver  public  library  training  classes. 

Macfarlane,  John.  American  library  school,  (see  Ms  Library  administra- 
tion.    1898.     p.  26-29)  020.2  M16     e 

Petherbridge,  M.  American  library  school,  (see  Library,  Mar.  1895, 
7:65-74)    _  020.5  L61     e 

Interesting  estimate  by  an  English  visitor,  after  personal  investigation  at  Albany. 

Hummer,  Mary  Wright.  The  value  of  a  school  for  library  training,  (see 
Library  journal,  Feb.  1891,  16:40-44)  020.5  qL61     e 

Able  discussion  of  advantages  and  defects;  based  on  reports  from  trustees,  librarians 
and   graduates. 

New  York  state  library  school 

Dewey,  Melvil.  New  York  state  library  school,  (see  Library  journal, 
Aug.  1898,  23:C59-60)  020.5  qL61     a 

Special  features  of  the  school  briefly  stated. 

Horton,  Mrs  Corinne  Pv.  Stocker.  Albany  library  school,  (see  Harper's 
bazar,  June  1899,  32:526-27)  e 

Rapid  general  view  of  the  school's  work  and  of  Its  material   equipment;   from  a 

non-professional    standpoint.    Views    of    the    lecture    rooms    and    portrait    of    Mrs 
Fairchild.    Includes  brief  appreciative  estimate  of  the  New  York  state  library  school. 

N.  Y.  (state)— Library  school.  Handbook,  1891-92.  68p.  O.  Alb. 
1891.     (N.  Y.  (state) — Library.     Bulletin:  library  school,     no.  1)  e 

f^ 1897.  81p.  illus.  T.  Alb.  1897.       (N.  Y.  (state)— Uni- 

versity.    Handbook  7)  020.7     e 

These  handbooks  give  history  of  the  school,  its  relation  to  the  American  library 
association,  methods  and  courses  of  study,   in  detail-    Handbook  7   includes  photfl 

fmpblfl  yltyvs  of  the  study  sad  lecture  rooese. 
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N.  Y.  (state)— Library  school.     Register  for  the  first  10  years,  Jan.  1SS7- 

Dec.   1896.         p.  73-117,  O.         Alb.  1897.         (N.  Y.    (state)— Library. 

Bulletin:  library  school,     no.  2)  020.7     e 

Includes   lists    of    all   matriculated    students    arranged    by    classes,    with,   positions 

filled  by  each;  general  summaries,  and  lists  of  bibliographies  and  theses  submitted 

for  graduation. 

12th  annual  report,  1S98.         p.  123^5,  pi.  O.         Alb.  1899.     (N.  Y. 

(state) — Library.     Bulletin:  library  school,     no.  3)  020.7  N42    e 

Special  features  are  the  full  statements  regarding  students  bibliographies  and 
theses,  the  course  in  the  selection  of  books  and  the  summer  school.  Earlier  reports 
were  included  in  the  annual  reports  of  the  New  York  state  library,  18S9-97. 

Ogle,  J.  J.       The  training  of  public  library  assistants,     (see  Greenwood's 
library  yearbook.     1897.     p.  52-59)  020.5  G85    e 

Pratt   institute    school   of   library   training 

Plummer,  Mary  Wright.     Address  to  the  incoming  class  at  Pratt  insti- 
tute,    (see  Public  libraries,  Dec.  1S96,  1:305-6)  020.5  qP96     e 

Pratt   institute   library    school,     (see   Library  journal,    Aug.    1S98, 

23:C60-62)  020.5  qL61     e 
Distinguishing   characteristics  stated   by  the  director. 

Pratt   institute — School    of    library   training.     Circular   of    information, 
1896-date.     O.     Brooklyn  lS96-date.  020.7    e 

Dresel  institnte  library  scbool 

Drexel   institute  of  art,    science   and   industry,   Philadelphia — Library 
school.     Circular,  lS92-date.     O.         Phil.  1892-date.  020.7     e 

Kroeger,  Alice  B.     Drexel  institute  library  school,     (see  Library  journal, 
Aug.  1898,  23:C62-63)  .  020.5  qL61     e 

Distinguishing  characteristics  presented  by  the  director. 

University   of   Illinois   state  library   scbool 

Illinois  university — State  library  school.     Circular  of  information,  1S9S- 
date.     D.         TJrbana  111.  lS9S-date.  020.7    e 

Sharp,  Katharine  Lucinda.     The  department  of  library  science  of  Arcnour 
institute,  Chicago,     (see  Library  journal,  May  1894,  19:162-66) 

020.5  qL61     e 
Review   of   the  first  year's   work. 

University   of   Illinois   state   library   school,     (see  Library  journal, 

Aug.  1898,  23:C63-66)  020.5  qL61     e 

Distinguishing  characteristics  of  the  school,  stated  by  its  director. 
University    of    Illinois     state    library    school.       (see    Mini,    Jan.     1S99, 
28:230-35)  378.773  qUIQ     e 

History,  equipment,  courses,  methods  of  instruction,  view  of  the  new  university 
library  building. 

Otber 

Doren,  Electra  C.     Library  service  and  training,     (see  Dayton  (O.) — Pub- 
lic library  and  museum.     Annual  report,  1896-97.     1898.     p.  8-12) 

027.4771     e 

Report  of  the  first  year  of  the  Dayton  (O.)  library  training  class;  includes  course 

pf  study.  ...     i 
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Earley,  3Vtau.de  A.  Wisconsin  summer  school  of  library  science,  (see 
Wisconsin — Free  library  commission.  First  biennial  report,  1895-96. 
1896.     p.  86-91)  027.4775  W75     e 

Account  of  the  second  session. 

Kelso,  Tessa  L.  The  Los  Angeles  training  class,  (see  American  library 
association.  Papers  prepared  for  its  annual  meeting  held  at  the  Co- 
lumbian exposition,   1893.     1896.     p.   764-71)  1        020  Ani3    e 

EDUCATIONAL,  BIBLIOGRAPHIES 

(Chapter  15) 
The  following  list  is  designed  merely  to  illustrate  some  of  the  more  im 
portant  bibliographic  work  of  libraries  and  of  the  American  library  as- 
sociation, of  special  value  from  the  educational  standpoint. 
American     library     association.       Catalog  of  "A.  L.  A."  library;     5000 
volumes  for  a  popular  library  shown  at  the  World's  Columbian  ex- 
position.       592p.   O.        Wash.   1893.     (U.   S. — Education,  Bureau  of. 
Publications,     no.  200)  016  Am3     e 

A  carefully  selected  list,  representing  a  well-balanced  working  collection  for  a 
small  American  public  library  and  suitable  as  a  basis  for  a  larger  collection;  chosen 
by  a  committee  of  six  librarians  from  the  suggestions  of  75  librarians  and  specialists. 
Divided  into  1)  classed  catalogue  according  to  the  Decimal  classification,  2)  classed 
catalogue  according  to  the  Expansive  classification,  3)  Dictionary  catalogue;  each  title 
excepting  in  fiction  and  biography  appearing  in  each  of  these  three  catalogues.  The 
cataloguing  is  according  to  the  A.  L.  A.  rules;  editions,  prices,  publishers  and  their 
addresses  are  given.  Directions  for  the  purchase  and  arrangement  of  the  books 
are  included.  An  invaluable  aid  in  selecting,  classifying  and  cataloguing  a  small 
library. 

Annual  literary  index  for  1892-date,  including  periodicals,  American  and 
English  essays,  book-chapters,  etc.  v.  1-date,  Q.  N.  Y.  1893- 

date.     Publishers'    weekly.  B050   qC78     e 

Supplement  to  the  "A.  L.  A."  index  to  general  literature.  Edited  by  W:  I:  Fletcher 
and  R:  R.  Bowker,  with  the  cooperation  of  members  of  the  American  library  asso- 
ciation and  of  the  Library  journal  staff.  Indexes  about  125  leading  English  and 
American  periodicals,  and  analyzes  about  65  composite  books  each  year;  includes 
necrology  of  authors  and  list  of  English  and  American  bibliographies  of  timely 
interest  or  of  such  fulness  as  to  be  generally  useful.  Serves  as  an  annual  supple- 
ment to  Poole's  index.    Full  author-index  for  the  analyzed  books. 

Boston — Public  library.  Bibliographies  of  special  subjects.  8v.  Q. 
Bost.  1883-97.         Boston  public  library. 

Contents:   no.  1  Franklin   bibliography.     1883. 
no.  2  List  of   Spanish   grammars.    1884. 

no.  3  Index  of  articles  on  American  local  history.    1889.  6 

no.  4  Maps  in  the  publications  of  the  geological  society. 

no.  5  Bibliographies  of  special  subjects.    1890.  e 

no.  6  Official    publications   of   the    Continental    coiigress.    1890. 
no.  7  Catalogue  of  family  histories.    1891.  e 

no.  8  Higher  education  of  women.    1897.  e 

Bowdoin  college — Library.  Bibliographic  contributions,  1891-date. 
no.  1-date,  O.         Brunswick  Me.  1891-date.  e 

Chiefly  annual  lists  of  the  best  10  American  books  of  the  preceding  year,  selected 

with    admirable    judgment;    with    references    to    several    critical    reviews    of    each. 

Publishers  and  prices.    Beginning  with  1897  the  lists  are  annotated.    Valuable  guide 

in  buying  for  a  small  library. 
For  brief  notices  see  Library  journal,  Aug.  1891,  16:258;  Aug.  1895,  20:284;  May  1896, 

21:253;  Ap.  1897,  22:219;  Ap.  1898,  23:149;  Oct.  1898,  23:  592;  Ap.  1S99,  24:176. 
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Drexel  institute  of  art,  science  and  industry,  Philadelphia.  Reference 
lists,     no.  1-3,  38p.  Q.         Phil.  1S94-96.         Drexel  institute. 

Drexel     e 
Classified,  annotated  reading  lists  on  costume,  dress  and  needlework,  music,  deco- 
ration and  design.     Paged  continuously. 

Fletcher,  William  Isaac,  ed.  "A.  L.  A."  index  to  general  literature;  bio- 
graphical, historical  and  literary  essays  and  sketches,  reports  and 
publications  of  boards  and  societies  dealing  with  education,  health, 
labor,  charities  and  corrections.  329p.  Q.  Bost.  1893.  A.  L.  A. 
publishing  section.  R040  qF63    e 

About  1500  important  separate  works  analyzed;  only  books  in  English,  to  be  found 
in  most  libraries,  are  included.    Supplemented  by  the  Annual  literary  index. 
Reviewed  by  Paul  Leicester  Ford  in  Library  journal,  Feb.  1893,  18:50. 

Harvard  university — Library.  Bibliographical  contributions;  ed.  by 
Justin  "Winsor,  librarian.  4v.  Q.  Camb.  Mass.  18S7-98.         Har- 

vard university.  C016   qH26    e 

53  miscellaneous  bibliographies. 

Leypoldt,  Mrs  Augusta  H.  &  lies,  George,  comp.  List  of  books  for  girls 
and  women  and  their  clubs,  with  notes  and  a  list  of  periodicals  and 
hints  for  girls'  and  women's  clubs.  161p.  Q.  Bost.  1S95.  A.  L.  A. 
publishing  section.  016  qL59     e 

About  2100  titles  in  the  chief  branches  of  literature,  classed  under  26  main  head- 
ings; each  of  these  groups  selected  and  annotated  by  a  specialist.  Equally  useful 
for   men  and  boys.    Publishers  and  prices  are  given;   very  full  Index. 

N.  Y.    (state) — Library.     Annual  comparative  summary    and    index    of 
legislation  in  lS90-date.        v.  1-date,  Q.        Alb.  lS91-date.        (Bul- 
letin: legislation)  345  qN42    e 
Detailed    and    minutely    classified    summary    of    all    general     laws,     constitutional 
amendments   and    final    judicial    decisions   on    the    constitutionality   of   laws,    In   each 
of  the  United   States,   classed  according  to  subject;   with  a  subject  index.    The  mora 
important  and  distinctive  acts  are  also  reviewed  and  the  general  trend  of  legislation 
is  indicated  by  references  to  the  laws  of  previous  years.    National  legislation  is  not 
included.     Reviewed  in  Journal  of  political  economy,  Sep.  1S98,  6:563. 

Bulletin:    bibliography,    May   1895-date.  v.    1-date,    O.  Alb. 

1895-date.  *  COIfi  X  42     e 

Prepared  by  students  of  the  New  York  state  library  school  as  a  condition  of  gradu- 
ation. 20  numbers  now  issued.  For  brief  notices  see  Library  journal,  Aug.  1S95, 
20:292;  Aug.  1897,  22:415;  Mar.-Ap.  Sep.-Oct.  1898,  23:125,  168,  549-50,  593;  May-June 
1899,  24:233,  278. 

Poole,  William  Frederick  &  Fletcher,  W:  I:  Index  to  periodical  litera- 
ture; 3d  ed.  brought  down  to  Jan.  1882.  1442p.  Q.  Bost.  1882. 
Osgood.  R050  qP78  v.l  e 
Now  published  by  Houghton. 

1st  supplement,  from  Jan.  1,  1882  to  Jan.  1,  1887.     483p.  Q. 

Bost.  18S8.         Houghton.  R050  qP78  v.2     e 

2d  supplement,  from  Jan.  1,  1SS7  to  Jan.  1.  1892.     476p.  Q. 

Bost.  1S93.         Houghton.  R050  qP78  v.3    e 
3d  supplement,  from  Jan.  1,  1892  to  Dec.  31,  1S96.     637p.  Q. 

Bost.  1897.        Houghton.  R050  qP78  v.4     e 

Supplements  to  be  issued  every  five  years. 
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Providence  (B.  I.) — Public  Library.  Monthly  reference  lists,  Jan.  1881- 
Dec.  1884.        4-v.Q.         Providence  1881-84.  016  qP94     e 

v.  3-4  published  in  New  York  by  F:  Leypoldt. 
107  miscellaneous  annotated  lists;  compiled  by  W:  E.  Foster,  librarian. 

Sargent,  John  Frederick,  comp.  Reading  for  the  young;  a  classified  and 
annotated  catalog  with  an  alphabetical  author-index,  ed.  by  M..  E.  and 
A.  L.  Sargent.         121p.  Q.         Bost.  1890.         Library  Bureau. 

028.5  qSa7     e 

Supplement   to,    compiled    by    M..    E.    and    A.    L.    Sargent. 

p.  122-225,  Q.         Bost.  1896.         Library  Bureau.  028.5  qSa72    e 

A  comprehensive  list  of  books  and  periodical  articles,  grouped  in  about  80  sub- 
divisions under  the  main  heads:  Manners  and  morals,  Religious,  Social  and  politi- 
cal, Language,  Natural  sciences,  Useful  arts,  Fine  and  recreative  arts,  Literature, 
Historical  fiction,  History,  Travels,  Biography.  The  supplement  contains  a  subject 
index  covering  the  complete  work.  The  age  of  the  readers  to  whom  the  books  are 
adapted  is  indicated  in  each  case. 

Descriptive  notes.  Authors  and  titles  only  (no  price,  place,  date  or  publisher).  Of 
value  in  selecting  books  and  guiding  children's  reading. 

Sturgis,  Russell  &  Krehbiel,  H:  E:  comp.  Annotated  bibliography  of 
fine  art;  painting,"  sculpture,  architecture,  arts  of  decoration  and  illus- 
tration by  Russell  Sturgis,  music  by  H:  E:  Krehbiel;  ed.  by  George 
lies.  89p.  Q.  Bost.  1897.  Library  Bureau.  (American  library 
association.    Annotated  lists)  016.7  qSt9    e 

By  thoroughly  competent  authorities;  about  1000  titles;  notes  are  critical  and  de- 
scriptive, serviceable  to  both  general  and  professional  readers;  very  full  index. 

NATIONAL  AND   INTERNATIONAL  INFLUENCE  OF  LIBRARIANS 

(Chapter  IS) 
National    educational    association — Library    department 

National  educational  association.  Report  of  committee  on  the  relations 
of  public  libraries  to  public  schools.     80p.  O.  Chic.  1899.  Na- 

tional educational  association.  e 

For  note  see  p.  258. 

National  educational  association — Library  department.  Papers  and  dis- 
cussions, (see  National  educational  association.  Proceedings.  1897. 
p.  1005-^3;  1898.     p.  1005-28)  370.6  N21     e 

Van  Valkenburgh,  Agnes.  The  library  section  of  the  N.  E.  A.  (see  Pub- 
lic Ubraries,  Oct.  1897,  2:383-85)  020.5  qP96  e 
Account  of  the  first  meeting,  by  the  acting  secretary  of  the  section. 

International    conferences 

American  library  association.  Papers  prepared  for  its  annual  meeting 
held  at  the  Columbian  exposition,  1893;  ed.  by  Melvil  Dewey,  p.  691- 
1014, 0.  Wash.  1896.       (U.   S—  Education,  Bureau  of.       Publica- 

tions,  no.  224)  020  Am3     e 

For  note  see  d.  240. 

Biagi,  G-uido.  II  secondo  congresso  intern azionale  dei  bibliotecari.  (see 
Rivista  delle  biblioteche  e  degli  archivi,  1897,  8 :  81-94)  020.5  qR52  e 
Official  report  to  the  Italian  minister  of  public  Instruction;  abstracts  of  proceed- 
ings.   Also  printed  separately. 
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Conference  of  librarians  at  Philadelphia,  (see  Library  journal,  Nov.  1876, 
1:43-145)  020.5  qL61     e 

Text  of  papers;  abstracts  of  proceedings;  register  of  attendance.    The  preliminary 
organization  of  the  American  library  association  was  effected  at  this  conference. 

English  conference:  papers,  (see  Library  journal,  Nov.-Dec.  1877,  2:99- 
219)  020.5  qL61    e 

English  conference:  proceedings,  (see  Library  journal,  Jan.-Feb.  1878, 
2:245-90)  020.5  qL61     e 

London,  Conference  of  librarians,  1877.  Transactions  and  proceedings 
of  the  conference,  Oct.  1S77.  27Gp.  F.  Lond.  1878. 

020.6  qL84    e 

London,  International  library  conference,  1897.  Transactions  and  pro- 
ceedings of  the  second  international  library  conference,  July  13-16, 
1S97.     288p.  F.         London.  1S98.  020.6  qLS42     e 

Includes  full  text  of  all  papers. 

Milkau,  Fritz.  Der  zweite  internationale  bibliothekar-kongress  in  Lon- 
don, (see  Centralblatt  fiir  bibliothekswesen,  Oct.-Nov.  1897,  14:454- 
73)  020.5  C33     e 

Synopsis  of  papers  read. 

Mondino,  Benedetto  Salvatore.  Breve  relazione  sul  primo  congresso 
internazionale  dei  bibliotecari,  tenuto  in  Londra  in  ottobre  1877.  41p. 
Q.         Palermo  1878.  020.6     e 

Short  review  of  the  discussions;  official  report  to  the  Italian  minister  of  public  In- 
struction. 

Norrenberg,   Constantin.     Congress   und   conferenz  der  bibliothekare  in 

Chicago,      (see    Centralblatt    fiir    bibliothekswesen,    Jan.-Mar.    1894, 

11:70-77.  97-103)  020.5  C33     e 

Rapid  review  of  the  proceedings.    The  author  had   charge  of  the  German  library 

exhibit  at  the  exposition. 

Second  international  library  conference  at  London,  July  13-16,  1897.  (see 
Library  journal,  Aug.,  Nov.  1897.  22:391-408,  690-92)  020.5  qL61  e 
Condensed  account  of  proceedings;  review  of  post-conference  trip. 

World's  fair  congress  and  Chicago  conference,  (see  Library  journal,  July, 
Sep.  1893,  18:213-59,  Cl-96)  020.5  qL61    e 

Abstracts  of  papers  and  proceedings. 
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During  the  last  10  years  an  increasing-  interest  in  beautifying  and 
decorating  school  interiors  has  been  manifest  and  much  has  been 
accomplished  both  in  the  east  and  west.  Till  recently  New  England 
cities  have  probably  been  most  active  in  the  attempt  to  make  more 
cheerful  and  inspiring  the  surroundings  of  public  school  pupils  and 
to  inculcate  during  the  impressionable  years  of  youth  a  love  for  the 
beautiful  and  an  appreciation  of  the  principles  of  art.  New  York 
however  is  the  first  state  to  take  up  the  subject  of  schoolroom  deco- 
ration. During  the  last  three  years  the  University  has  had  this  work 
in  charge  and  has  circulated  among  high  schools,  academies  and 
libraries,  photographs  of  great  paintings,  architectural  monuments, 
and  historical  portraits.  The  traveling  picture  system  was  a  natural 
outgrowth  of  the  traveling  libraries  started  in  1892.  Schools  that 
had  used  the  traveling  libraries  asked  for  pictures  to  illustrate  farther 
the  topics  studied  and  when  these  were  provided,  both  in  the  form 
of  hand  photographs  and  lantern  slides,  large  pictures  to  hang  on 
the  walls  were  wanted. 

As  there  was  no  precedent  for  work  of  this  sort,  it  necessarily  was 
and  is  largely  experimental.  A  list  of  recognized  masterpieces  was 
printed,  including  pictures  available  both  for  schools  and  libraries. 
It  soon  became  evident  that  a  much  more  carefully  selected  list  must 
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be  made,  including  only  pictures  unobjectionable  for  school  pur- 
poses, leaving  other  subjects  to  be  supplied  on  request  and  at  the 
discretion  of  the  University.  To  accomplish  this  a  list  of  pictures 
was  submitted  to  about  75  persons,  specialists  in  schoolroom  deco- 
ration, artists,  Roman  catholics,  Jews,  members  of  the  Woman's 
Christian  temperance  union  and  others  of  conservative  opinions  or 
with  extreme  views  as  to  subjects  which  should  not  be  displayed  on 
the  walls  of  high  schools.  In  a  circular  accompanying  the  list  was 
the  following  explanation  of  the  prejudices  to  be  considered. 

The  list  is  not  intended  necessarily  to  represent  the  best  art,  but 
rather  to  include  100  of  the  most  satisfactory  subjects  for  the  decora- 
tion of  high  schools,  taking  into  consideration  not  only  artistic  merit, 
reputation,  historical  and  literary  significance  and  educational  value, 
but  also  extreme  or  peculiar  views  on  religious  and  ethical  questions. 
Obviously  certain  pictures  sure  to  be  included  among  the  best  100 
pictures  for  an  art  gallery  would  have  to  be  excluded  from  a  selec- 
tion for  public  schools  to  be  paid  for  out  of  public  funds.  In  circu- 
lating pictures  at  state  expense  we  have  thought  it  wise  to  avoid: 

1  Those  objectionable  on  religious  grounds:  a)  as  tending  to 
irreverence  for  things  held  sacred;  b)  as  tending  to  dignify  and  en- 
force or  to  ridicule  or  antagonize  particular  doctrines. 

2  Those  objectionable  on  ethical  grounds:  a)  as  tending  to  make 
vice  or  questionable  habits  familiar  or  attractive;  b)  as  disregarding 
prejudice  against  the  nude  in  art. 

As  the  original  list  may  be  of  interest,  it  is  here  reprinted.  It 
should  be  remembered  however  that  it  was  intended  to  include  pic- 
tures most  in  demand  by  New  York  high  schools  rather  than  to 
represent  the  views  of  the  University,  and  also  that  desirable  subjects 
frequently  had  to  be  rejected  because  reproductions  were  not  avail- 
able in  the  size  and  quality  required. 

ORIGINAL  LIST  SUBMITTED  FOR  CRITICISM 

WITH   A    FEW   NOTES    OF    INDIVIDUAL   OPINIONS 

The  numbers  preceding  the  subjects  are  taken  from  the  Decimal  classifica- 
tion which  is  used  in  the  state  library. 

726.2     Mosques 

Cordova,  belfry 

interior 

Moorish  work  confused  by  Christian  alterations. 
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726.5-6  Churches  and  cathedrals 

Amiens 

Cologne 

Constantinople,  Saiita  Sophia 
The  exterior  is  not  interesting  artistically  and  does  not  explain 

the  structure. 

Florence 

Lincoln 

Milan 

Mont  St  Michel,  cloisters 

London,  Westminster  abbey 

Paris,  Notre  Dame 

Pisa 

Reims 

Rome,  St  Paul's  beyond  the  walls,  cloisters 

St  Peter's 

Salisbury 

Venice,  St  Mark's 

York  minster 
726.8     Tombs 

Taj  Mahal 
730        Sculpture 

Donatello.     St  George 

Dubois,  Paul.     Joan  of  Arc 
Substitute  statue  of  Gen.  Colleoni. 

King  Arthur 

Michelangelo  Buonarroti.     Moses 

Otricoli  Zeus 

Praxiteles.     Hermes 
Objectionable  because  of  nudity. 

Venus  of  Milo 
Objectionable  because  of  nudity. 

Victory  of  Samothrace 
750        Paintings 

Alma-Tadema,  Lawrence.     Reading  from  Homer 

Angelico,  Fra  Giovanni  da  Fiesole.     Angel  with  trumpet 
Unwise  to  show  details  of  larger  pictures. 
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Bastien-Lepage,   Jules.      Joan   of  Arc   listening  to   the 

voices 
Bonheur,  Rosa.     Horse  fair 

Second-rate;  replace  by  a  good  Troyon. 
Botticelli,  Sandro.     Three  archangels  and  Tobias 

Substitute  Spring. 
Breton,  Jules  Adolphe.     Song  of  the  lark 

Unimportant. 
Burne- Jones,  Sir  Edward.     Golden  stairs 

Affected  and  stilted. 
Corot,    Jean    Baptiste.      Morning    landscape,    dance    of 

nymphs 

The  ford 

The  lake 

Correggio,  Antonio  Allegri  da.     Holy  night;  adoration  of 
the  shepherds 

Objectionable  to  Jews. 
Dyck,  Anton  van.     Portrait  of  Charles  I,  king  of  Eng- 
land 

Three  children  of  Charles  i 

Greuze,  Jean  Baptiste.     Broken  pitcher 

Popular  but  lacking  in  power. 
Guido  Reni.     Aurora 
Hobbema,  Meindert.     Water  mill 

Substitute  Ruysdael's  Water  mill. 
Hofmann,  J.  M.  H.     Christ  in  the  temple 

Pupils  will  like  it  and  should  not. 
Le  Brun,  Elizabeth  Louise  Vigee.     Portrait  of  Madame 
Le  Brun  and  her  daughter 

Pretty  and  sentimental  but  not  good  enough. 
Leighton,  Sir  Frederick.     Captive  Andromache 
Lorrain,  Claude.     The  ford 
Meissonier,  Jean  Louis  Ernest.     1807 

Not  his  best  work. 

Objectionable  on  ethical  grounds  as  suggesting  war. 
Melozzo  da  Forli.     Angel  with  mandolin 

Angel  with  viol 

Mesdag,  Hendrik  Willem.     Night;  marine 
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Michelangelo  Buonarroti.     Delphic  sibyl 

The  fates 

Unwise  to  send  out  pictures  falsely  attributed. 
No  "  easel  picture  "  by  Michelangelo  is  worth  giving. 
Millet,  Jean  Frangois. 

Angelus 

Gleaners 

■ Portrait  of  Millet 

■ Shepherdess 

Murillo,  Bartolome  Esteban.     Immaculate  conception 

St  Anthony  and  infant  Jesus 

Both  objectionable  to  Jews. 

Potter,  Paul.     Young  bull 

Raphael  Sanzio.     Sistine  Madonna 

Madonna  of  the  chair 

Madonna  del  granduca 

All  objectionable  to  Jews. 

Some  of  his  great  frescoes  and  portraits  should  be  added. 

Rembrandt  van  Ryn.     Night  watch 
Add  the  Syndics  and  the  Supper  at  Emmaus. 

Reynolds,  Sir  Joshua.     Heads  of  angels 
Pretty  but  not  sufficiently  strong. 

Richter,  Gustav.     Queen  Louise 
Poor  and  popular. 

Rousseau,  Theodore.     Forest  of  Fontainebleau  at  sun- 
set 

Rubens,  Peter  Paul.     King  David  playing  the  harp 
Not  representative  of  Rubens  style. 

Ruysdael,  Jacob  van.     Forest  of  oaks 

The  hunt 

Sarto,  Andrea  del.     St  John  the  Baptist 
Stuart,  Gilbert.     George  Washington 

Martha  Washington 

Titian,  Vecelli.     Assumption 

Madonna  of  the  rabbit 

Both  objectionable  to  Jews. 
Substitute  Flora  and  La  Bella. 

Velasquez,  Diego  Rodriguez  de  Silva.    Surrender  of  Breda 

Aesop 
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Vinci,  Leonardo  da.     Last  supper 

As  the  original  is  destroyed  photographs  must  be  taken  from 
old  prints  and  so  have  little  artistic  value. 
Watts,  George  Frederick.     Sir  Galahad 

910        Description  and  travel 

Alcazar,  Seville,  interior 
Alhambra,  Court  of  lions,  Granada . 
Anne  Hathaway's  cottage,  Stratford 
Capitol,  Washington 
Grand  canal,  Venice 
Matterhorn 
Mount  Vernon  Va. 
Niagara  Falls 

Shakspere's  house,  Stratford 
Vatican  library,  Rome 
913        Antiquities 

Egyptian,  Island  of  Philae 

Sphinx  and  pyramids 

Temple  of  Karnak 

Roman,  Arch  of  Titus 

Arch  of  Constantine 

■ Castle  of  St  Angelo 

■ Colosseum 

interior 

Forum 


Greek,  Acropolis 

Erectheum,  general  view 

Caryatid  porch 

Temple  of  Neptune,  Paestum,  Italy 

Parthenon 

Theseum 


Specially  helpful  and  suggestive  replies  were  received  from  the  fol- 
lowing: Henry  T.  Bailey,  Edwin  H.  Blashfield,  Alfred  V.  Churchill, 
G.  F.  Comfort,  J.  N.  Connolly  (for  Archbishop  Corrigan),  Kenyon 
Cox,  Fred  H.  Daniels,  L.  P.  DiCesnola,  A.  W.  Elson,  W.  M.  R. 
French,  Mrs  Edward  Gay,  Walter  S.  Goodnough,  William  H.  Good- 
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year,  Rev.  Gustav  Gottheil,  A.  W.  Griffith,  James  Hall,  Louisa  Hall, 
J.  Frederick  Hopkins,  H.  W.  Kent,  John  LaFarge,  Charles  G.  Lor- 
ing,  Rev.  H.  Pereira  Mendes,  Walter  S.  Perry,  Russell  Sturgis, 
Horace  K.  Turner,  Ross  Turner. 

The  differences  in  opinion  as  shown  by  the  replies  received  were 
radical,  but  nearly  all  agreed  that  pictures  should  be  excluded  from 
such  a  list  on  the  religious  and  ethical  grounds  mentioned  in  the 
circular.  The  artists,  however,  though  differing  in  their  opinions  as 
to  specific  pictures  were  practically  united  in  condemning  the  exclu- 
sion of  pictures  on  the  ground  of  nudity. 

Little  agreement  apparently  exists  as  to  the  value  of  modern  art 
for  schools.  A  director  of  the  fine  arts  department  in  one  of  the 
largest  colleges  writes:  "My  belief  is  that  we  should  start  with  things 
which  will  appeal  strongly  to  many  with  very  little  regard  to  whether 
a  thing  is  an  old  classic  or  not.  Therefore  I  should  like  to  see  the 
best  modern  work  very  strongly  represented:  Morot  with  horses, 
Troyon  with  cattle,  Millet  more  fully  with  workers,  even  at  the  ex- 
pense of  completeness  in  the  list,  and  at  the  expense  of  older  and 
better  men."  On  the  other  hand,  an  art  critic  replies:  "  Modern  art 
should  be  sparingly  introduced.  The  best  is  based  on  classic  models 
and  with  these  highest  types  the  children  should  be  made  familiar 
from  their  earliest  years." 

The  importance  of  teaching  art  history  in  the  schools  is  set  forth 
as  follows  by  a  man  of  experience  in  decorating  schools : 

Schoolroom  decoration  is  the  term  now  generally  used  to  de- 
scribe the  movement  for  placing  pictures  on  the  walls  of  schools, 
particularly  of  public  schools.  Certain  characteristics  for  these 
pictures  are  agreed  on  as  necessary  by  nearly  all  who  have  given 
thought  to  the  matter.  It  is  generally  conceded  that  the  pictures 
should  be  of  good  size,  high  class  reproductions  from  the  best  works 
of  art,  fadeless,  appropriately  framed  and  hung  on  a  background 
agreeable  in  tone.  But  on  the  most  vital  point  of  all — what  subjects 
shall  be  used  and  how  shall  they  be  arranged — opinion  has  divided. 

The  reason  for  this  difference  of  opinion  as  to  subjects  and  ar- 
rangement is  due  largely  to  the  fact  that  the  whole  idea  is  a  new 
one,  and  but  few  have  had  the  time  to  give  it  the  thought  that  the 
subject  merits.  The  possibilities  of  educational  work  through  this 
movement  have  not  been  fully  comprehended.  To  some  the  cover- 
ing of  bare  walls  is  the  principal  motive,  the  idea  being  that  good 
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pictures  are,  more  pleasing  to  the  eye  than  bare  walls.  To  these  the 
movement  is  well  described  by  the  term  "  schoolroom  decoration  " ; 
that  is,  the  end  aimed  at  is  the  decoration  of  the  schoolroom.  They 
would  make  each  schoolroom  a  separate  little  picture  gallery.  But 
is  this  idea  broad  enough?  Can  not  something  more  in  harmony 
with  the  intent  of  pedagogic  work  be  realized. 

It  is  part  of  the  plan  of  education  to  present  to  the  mind  of  the 
pupils  the  greatest  that  the  world  has  produced  in  science  and 
literature  in  a  methodical  and  comprehensive  manner.  Why  should 
not  art,  the  sister  of  the  other  two,  be  presented  in  an  equally 
methodical  and  comprehensive  way?  The  history  of  science  is  taught 
from  textbooks  and  illustrated  in  the  school  laboratory.  The  history 
of  literature  is  so  taught  and  illustrated  by  supplementary  reading  of 
great  authors.  Why  should  not  the  history  of  art  be  at  least 
illustrated?  If  this  principle  is  acknowledged  as  correct,  then 
we  have  found  the  key  to  the  subjects  that  should  go  on  the 
school  walls — not  pictures  that  merely  please  this  one  or  that  one's 
taste,  even  if  it  be  a  cultivated  taste,  but  pictures  that  show  the 
beginning,  culmination  and  decadence  (if  there  be  decadence)  of 
each  period  of  art  that  has  strongly  influenced  the  western  world. 
Let  it  include  the  architecture,  sculpture  and  painting  of  each  period 
and  let  only  one  period  of  art  hang  in  a  room.  Such  a  plan  would 
help  to  form  the  intellectual  environment  suitable  for  a  schoolroom. 

This  may  seem  theoretically  right,  but  of  no  practical  use,  unless 
explained  to  the  pupil.  It  is  a  safe  prediction  however  that  in- 
struction will  soon  follow  when  the  material  is  placed.  Nearly  every 
school  has  an  art  teacher,  who  will  explain  such  a  collection  of  the 
history  of  art  to  teachers  and  pupils.  Here  and  there  will  be  found 
a  teacher  able  and  ready  'to  use  such  a  collection  as  a  means  of  rest 
and  intellectual  refreshment  in  the  midst  of  the  daily  routine.  The 
artistic  temperament  is  far  more  common  than  is  generally  sup- 
posed; and  to  the  many  who  do  not  have  it,  the  intellectual  aspect 
of  considering  the  history  of  a  subject  rather  than  detached  examples 
will  appeal  strongly. 

Again  simple  textbooks  to  accompany  such  a  collection  of  pictures 
are 'being  published  at  a  nominal  price.  The  art  of  Egypt,  the  art 
of  Greece,  the  Italian  renaissance,  the  Gothic  cathedrals,  the 
modern  French  and  English  schools  of  painting,  should  each  find 
its  place  in  a  separate  room  in  the  form  of  some  ten  or  twelve  pic- 
tures, showing  the  rise  and  progress  of  each  period,  the  greatest 
number  being  the  very  best  examples  of  each  period.  Then,  instead 
of  schoolroom  decoration,  we  shall  have  art  education.  The  educa- 
tional possibilities  of  such  a  well  arranged  collection  as  compared 
with  decoration  consisting  of  detached  examples  of  different  periods 
of  art,  must  be  apparent  to  every  educator,  and  in  time  will  be  fully 
indorsed  by  public  opinion. 
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After  a  careful  study  not  only  of  individual  criticism  and  specific 
suggestions,  but  of  the  principles  underlying  the  various  opinions 
given,  a  list  of  ioo  pictures  suitable  for  high  schools  was  selected. 
In  presenting  this  list  it  is  well  understood  that  it  will  not  be 
satisfactory  to  any  critic.  It  does  not  aim  to  be  the  ioo  best 
pictures  for  schools  and  it  seems  safe  to  assert  that  the  compilation 
•of  such  a  list  is  an  impossibility,  if  the  constituency  whose  approval 
is  sought  is  as  varied  in  taste,  moral  and  religious  prejudices  and 
art  perceptions  as  that  to  which  the  following  list  was  sub- 
mitted and  which  state  ownership  of  the  pictures  and  the  system 
made  it  necessary  to  consider.  The  exclusion  of  many 'of  the  master- 
pieces of  painting  and  sculpture  demanded  on  moral  and  religious 
grounds,  resulted  in  a  preponderance  of  architecture  not  only 
in  numbers  but  in  artistic  value.  While  this  is  unfortunate  from  the 
standpoint  of  art,  it  is  probably  true  that  reproductions  of  architec- 
ture and  scenery  are  on  the  whole  rather  more  satisfactory  and 
realistic  than  those  of  painting  or  sculpture  and  therefore  produce 
stronger  and  truer  impressions  on  the  student  mind  than  the  less 
effective  and  some  times  misleading  representations  in  black  and 
white  of  oil  paintings. 

It  is  also  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  while  it  is  the  purpose  in  school- 
room decoration  to  develop  and  train  the  art  perceptions  of  high 
school  students,  this  is  not  all  nor  the  most  (important  work  to  be 
performed  by  the  pictures.  They  are  intended  to  inculcate  a  love 
of  the  beautiful,  to  develop  true  esthetic  ideals,  to  contribute 
pleasure  and  inspiration  to  the  daily  life  of  the  school  and  to  increase 
the  student's  store  of  general  information  by  acquaintance,  with  the 
world's  great  monuments  and  masterpieces  and  the  memorable 
scenes  of  its  history.  Hardly  more  than  incidentally  are  they  to 
teach  art  which  is  an  independent  subject  to  be  studied  for  itself 
and  not  to  be  confused  with  the  quite  different  and  equally  important 
work  of  diffusing  general  culture.  While  therefore  the  artistic 
value  of  the  list  is  impaired  by  the  exclusion  of  certain  desirable  sub- 
jects, its  practical  value  for  schools  is  evident,  representing  as  it  does 
100  subjects  which  after  passing  a  rigorous  censorship  are  accepted 
as  suitable  for  the  high  school. 
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ioo  PICTURES  SUITABLE  FOR  HIGH  SCHOOLS 

A  halftone1  and  a  brief  description  of  each  picture  follow  this  list. 
The  numbers  in  black  type  preceding  the  headings  are  the  subject  num- 
bers of  the  Decimal  classification  which  is  used  in  the  state  library. 

726        Ecclesiastical  architecture 

726.2       Mosques 

1  Cordova,  belfry 

2  Jerusalem,  Mosque  of,  Omar 

3  Seville,  Giralda  tower 
726.5-6  Churches  and  cathedrals 

4  Amiens,  choir 

5  Canterbury 

6  Cologne 

7  Constantinople,  Santa  Sophia,  interior 

8  Durham 

9  Florence 
io  Lincoln 

ii   London,  Westminster  abbey 
12 Poets  corner 

13  Milan 

14  Mont  St  Michel,  cloisters 

15  Paris,  Notre  Dame 

16  Pavia,  cloisters 

17  Peterborough 

18  Pisa 

19  Reims 

20  Rome,  St  John  Lateran,  cloisters 

21  ■ St  Paul's  beyond  the  walls,  cloisters 

22 '  interior 

23  St  Peter's 

24 interior 

25  Salisbury 

26  Venice,  St  Mark's 

27  York  minster 
726.8       Tombs 

28  Taj  Mahal,  Agra,  India 

xAs  most  of  these  plates  were  supplied  by  a  New  York  firm  the  University  is   not 
responsible  for  the  printed  statements  under  the  pictures. 
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730        Sculpture 

29  Augustus 
'  30  Colleoni  by  Verrocchio 

31  King  Arthur  by  Peter  Vischer 

32  Moses  by  Michelangelo  Buonarroti 

33  Otricoli  Zeus 

34  Parthenon  frieze,  north  section 

35  St  George  by  Donatello 

36  Shaw  memorial  by  St  Gaudens 

37  Victory  of  Samothrace 
750        Paintings 

Abbey,  Edwin  A. 

38  Quest  of  the  holy  grail 
Alma-Tadema,  Lawrence 

39  A  reading  from  Homer 
Bastien-Lepage,  Jules 

40  Joan  of  Arc  listening  to  the  voices 
Bonheur,  Rosa 

41  Ploughing  in  the  Nivernais 
Corot,  Jean  Baptiste 

42  Landscape 
Dyck,  Anton  van 

43  Charles  i,  King  of  England 

44  Three  children  of  Charles  1 
Guido  Reni 

45  Aurora 
Hobbema,  Meindert 

46  Middelharnis  avenue 
Homer,  Winslow 

47  All's  well 
Hunt,  William  M. 

48  Flight  of  night 
Leighton,  Sir  Frederick 

49  Captive  Andromache 
LeRolle,  Henri 

50  Shepherdess 
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Mesdag,  Hendrik  Willem 

51  Return  of  the  fishing  boats 
Michelangelo  Buonarroti 

52  Delphic  sibyl 
Millet,  Jean  Frangois 

53  Gleaners 
Raphael  Sanzio 

54  School  of  Athens 
Rembrandt  van  Ryn 

55  Night  watch 

56  Portrait  of  the  artist 

57  Syndics  of  the  cloth  hall 
Rousseau,  Theodore 

58  Forest  of  Fontainebleau  at  sunset 
Ruysdael,  Jacob  van 

59  The  hunt 

60  The  windmill 
Sargent,  John  S. 

61  Frieze  of  prophets 
Troyon,  Constant 

62  Return  to  the  barnyard 
Turner,  Joseph  M.  W. 

63  Fighting  Temeraire 
Vedder,  Elihu 

64  Cumaean  sibyl 

Velasquez,  Diego  Rodriguez  de  Silva 

65  Don  Balthazar  Carlos 
Watts,  George  Frederick 

66  Sir  Galahad 
913        Antiquities 

913.2      Egyptian 

6y  Abu-Simbel 

68  Karnak  temple 

69  Philae  island 

70  Sphinx  and  pyramids 
913.7       Roman 

71  Rome,   Arch  of  Constantine 

72  ■ — — ■ — -  Arch  of  Titus 
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73  Rome,  Colosseum 

74 — ■    interior 

75  ■ Forum 

76  Pantheon 

77  Nimes,  France,  Maison  Carree 
913.8      Greek 

78  Athens,  Acropolis 

79  ■ Erectheum,  Ionic  porch 

80  Caryatid  porch 

81  Parthenon 

82  ■ Theseum 

83  Paestum,  Italy,  Temple  of  Neptune 
914-17   Description  and  travel 

914.2      England 

84  Haddon  Hall 

85  London,  Houses  of  parliament 

86  Tower 

87  Stratford-on-Avon,  Shakspere's , house 

914.5  Italy 

88  Rome,  Castle  of  St  Angelo 

89  ■ Vatican  library,  interior 

90  Venice,  Grand  canal 

914.6  Spain 

91  Granada,  Alhambra,  Court  of  lions 
914.94    Switzerland 

92  Matterhorn 

916.2  Egypt 

93  Cairo,  Road  to  the  pyramids 

94  Avenue  of  palms 

917.3  United  States 

95  Garden  of  the  gods 

96  Mount  Vernon  Va. 

97  Niagara  Falls 

98  Washington  D.  C.     Capitol 

99  Yellowstone  national  park,  falls 
973        V.  S.  history 

Leutze,  Emanuel 

100  Washington  crossing  the  Delaware 
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ILLUSTRATIONS    AXD   DESCRIPTIONS 

In  compiling  descriptions  extracts  have  been  made  from  the  au- 
thorities mentioned,  which  should  be  consulted  for  fuller  informa- 
tion. Below  the  description  is  the  size  in  inches  of  the  picture  as 
framed  in  the  traveling  collection.  Following  this  is  a  list  of  pub- 
lishers, with  the  sizes  and  kinds  of  prints  in  which  the  picture  can 
be  bought. 

The  full  names  and  addresses  of  the  firms  for  which  abbreviated 
forms  are  used  are  given  below  with  explanations  of  size  abbrevia- 
tions. Inch  dimensions  are  used  both  here  and  in  the  following 
pages. 

Berlin  photographic  co.  (Berlin)  14  E.  23d.  st.  New  York 

Carbons,  photogravures 
Braun,  Clement  &  Co.  (Paris)  249  5th  av.  New  York 
Carbons,   photogravures 
Size  1     36  x  54 
Size  2    24  x  30 
Size  3     14  x  18 
Curtis  &  Cameron,  Pierce  building,  Copley  sq.    Boston    Mass. 

Copley  prints  and  sepias 
A.  W.  Elson  &  Co.  146  Oliver  st.   Boston  Mass. 
Carbons 
Size  A  20x34;  mounted  30x44 
Size  B  17x23;  mounted  27%  x  34% 
Foster  Bros.  3  Park  sq.    Boston    Mass. 

Platinum  prints 
Franz  Hanfstaengl  (Munich)  114  5th  av.  New  York 

Carbons,  photogravures,  colored  prints 
Frank  Hegger  (London)  288  5th  av.  New  York 
Carbons 
Three  sizes :  36  x  48,  24  x  36,   18  x  24 
E.  E.  Soderholtz,  11  India  st.    Boston    Mass. 
Platinum  prints  ' 
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CORDOVA   BELFRY 

Cordova  was  a  famous  center  of  learning  and  literature  in  western 
Europe  in  the  middle  ages  and  its  mosque,  begun  in  the  eighth  cen- 
tury on  the  site  of  the  old  basilica,  was  built  in  the  brightest  days 
of  Arabian  dominion  in  Spain.  The  mosque  was  quadrangular, 
with  a  low  flat  roof  supported  by  countless  small  and  delicately 
rounded  columns  of  porphyry  and  marble,  many  of  which  still  remain 
and  present  at  first  sight  the  appearance  of  a  marble  grove.  The 
greater  number  of  these  were  removed  after  the  expulsion  of  the 
Moslems  when  the  Christians  converted  the  mosque  into  a  cathedral 
by  erecting  a  dome  and  clearing  an  open  space  for  a  choir.  Though 
this  intermingling  of  massive  Gothic  architecture  with  the  light  and 
delicate  style  of  the  Arabians  has  impaired  its  former  glory,  it  still 
remains  a  magnificent  edifice. 

Around  this  structure  is  a  white  prison-like  wall,  in  which  were 
20  bronze  doors  surrounded  by  arabesques  and  arched  windows  and 
supported  by  slender  columns.  The  principal  doorway  or  Gate  of 
pardon  is  toward  the  west.  Within  this  wall  and  directly  in  front 
of  the  mosque  is  the  famous  Court  of  oranges,  whose  rows  of  trees 
originally  corresponded  with  the  lines  and  columns  in  the  mosque. 

On  the  court  side  of  the  wall  rises  the  belfry,  300  feet  high,  built 
in  1593  to  take  the  place  of  the  lower  minaret  of  Abderrahman  3. 
On  the  top  is  a  figure  of  St  Raphael.  The  fountain  at  its  base 
dates  from  the  10th  century. 

Badeker.     Spain  and  Portugal 

Murray.     Spain 

Size  41x53 

Publisher 

Hegger.     Carbon.     Three  sizes 
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MOSQUE    OF    OMAR,    JERUSALEM 

The  mount  on  which  stands  the  Mosque  of  Omar,  overhanging" 
the  valley  of  the  Kedron,  has  from  the  time  of  Solomon  been  re- 
garded as  the  most  sacred  ground  in  Jerusalem,  for  here  his  palace 
and  temple  were  erected.  High  in  the  center  rises  the  great  rock 
regarded  as  the  rock  of  the  Holy  of  Holies  by  Calif  Omar,  and  by 
his  successors  invested  with  a  sanctity  only  less  than  that  of  the 
Kaaba  of  Mecca.  It  is  also  believed  to  be  the  rock  of  Jacob's 
pillow  at  Bethel  and  the  stone  of  prophecy,  which  would  have  fled 
at  the  extinction  of  the  gift  but  was  forcibly  detained  by  angels  in 
anticipation  of  the  visit  of  Mohammed  to  Jerusalem,  when  it  bowed 
to  receive  him  and  retained  the  impression  of  his  feet.  In  modern 
times  the  rock  has  been  the  center  of  the  most  conflicting  theories 
of  sacred  topography. 

The  mosque,  called  the  Dome  of  the  Rock,  is  an  octagon  covered 
externally  as  far  as  the  window  sills  with  porcelain  tiles,  and  lower 
down  with  marble.  The  effect  of  the  porcelain  tiles,  added  by 
Solomon  the  Magnificent  in  1561,  is  remarkably  fine,  the  subdued 
blue  contrasting  beautifully  with  the  green  and  white  squares  on  the 
edges.  Passages  from  the  Koran  inscribed  in  interwoven  char- 
acters run  round  the  building  like  a  frieze.  Square  gates  each  sur- 
mounted by  a  pointed  arch,  face  the  four  points  of  the  compass. 

Badeker.     Palestine  and  Syria 

Stanley,  A.  P.     Sinai  and  Palestine 

Size  42x54 

Publishers 

Elson.     Carbon.     Size  A,  B 
Hegger.     Carbon.     Three  sizes 

Different  view 
Elson.     Carbon.     Size  A,  B 
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GIRALDA  TOWER,  SEVILLE 

The  distinguishing  feature  of  the  cathedral  of  Seville  is  its  lofty 
Giralda  tower,  pale  pink  in  color,  and  incrusted  with  delicate 
Moorish  ornaments.  It  was  built  in  1196  by  Abu  Jusuf  !facub  as 
an  addition  to  the  mosque  erected  by  his  father  and  was  probably 
intended  both  for  calling  to  prayer  and  for  astronomical  observa- 
tions. Ancient  Roman  and  Christian  statuary  is  said  to  form 
part  of  the  foundation.  The  original  Moorish  tower  was  250  feet 
high  but  in  1568,  Fernando  Ruez  added  the  rich  filigree  belfry  100 
feet  in  hight,  the  bells  for  which  were  baptized  in  holy  oil  and  named 
after  the  saints. 

The  ground  plan  is  a  square  of  49  feet  and  the  tile-faced  walls 
are  from  eight  to  10  feet  in  thickness.  Above  a  hight  of  80  feet 
from  the  ground  the  surface  of  the  walls  is  a  network  of  arabesque- 
like sunken  panels  among  which  are  20  windows  and  several  niches 
once  filled  by  paintings  of  Luis  de  Vargas,  now  faded  beyond  recog- 
nition. A  series  of  inclined  planes  makes  the  ascent  of  the  tower 
easy.  The  whole  structure  is  capped  by  a  small  dome  on  which  is 
poised  a  bronze  figure  of  Faith,  which  though  13  feet  high  and 
weighing  i£  tons  is  swayed  by  the  slightest  breeze. 

Murray.     Spain 

Size  42x53 

Publishers 

Braun.     Carbon.     Size  2>,  3 
Hegger.     Carbon.     Three  sizes 
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AMIENS   CATHEDRAL,  CHOIR 

The  cathedral  at  Amiens,  one  of  the  most  imposing  French  Gothic 
churches,  was  built  in  1220-88.  It  is  469  feet  long  and  213  feet 
across  the  transept.  The  no  oak  choir  stalls  were  executed  about 
151 5  and  are  remarkably  fine  examples  of  wood-carving;  they  bear 
3650  figures  representing  scriptural  subjects  and  occupations  of 
everyday  life.  The  choir  altar  was  erected  in  the  reign  of  Louis 
15.  The  organ  loft  visible  in  the  background  of  the  picture  dates 
from  1425,  but  it  has  been  modernized. 

Badeker.     Paris 

Hunnewell,  J.  F.     Historical  monuments  of  France 

Size  42x54 

Publishers 
Braun.     Carbon.     Size  2,  3 
Hegger.     Carbon.     Three  sizes 


Harper's  Black  and  White  Prints 
The  Helman-Taylor  Art  Co. 

CHOIR     OF    AMIENS    CATHEDRAL 
Amiens,  France 
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CANTERBURY  CATHEDRAL 

Canterbury  cathedral,  founded  by  St  Augustine  in  600  A.  D.  and 
built  by  Lanfranc  1070-89,  is  famous  as  the  scene  of  the  murder  of 
Thomas  a  Becket  and  of  the  subsequent  pilgrimages  to  his  shrine. 
The  work  of  building  extended  over  four  centuries  and  little  of  the 
original  edifice  remains.  The  exterior  is  a  noteworthy  example 
of  effective  subordination  of  lower  towers  to  a  chief  one.  The  Bell 
tower,  called  also  Angel  tower,  from  the  figure  on  one  of  its  pin- 
nacles, is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  England.  The  principal 
entrance  of  the  cathedral  is  in  the  south  porch,  built  in  its  present 
form  about  1400. 

In  the  Trinity  chapel  behind  the  choir  are  the  tombs  of  Edward 
the  Black  prince  and  Henry  4. 

Van  Rensselaer,  Mrs  M.  G.    English  cathedrals 

Withers,   Hartley.     Cathedral  church  of   Canterbury- 
Size  42x53 

Publishers 

Braun.     Carbon.     Size  3 

Elson.     Carbon.     Size  A,  B 

Hegger.     Carbon.     Three  sizes 
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COLOGNE    CATHEDRAL 

This  cathedral,  probably  the  most  magnificent  Gothic  edifice  in 
the  world,  stands  on  a  slight  eminence  about  60  feet  above  the 
Rhine.  The  foundation  stone  was  laid  in  1248  by  Archbishop 
Conrad,  but  the  building  was  not  completed  till  1880,  having  been 
neglected  from  the  15th  century  to  1823. 

'  The  cathedral  is  a  cruciform  structure  of  stone,  68  feet  long  and 
201  feet  wide.  The  two  towers  and  west  front,  completed  accord- 
ing to  the  still  extant  design  of  the  14th  century,  are  so  huge  as  to 
dwarf  the  remainder  of  the  vast  structure.  The  exterior  is  ornate 
with  buttresses,  turrets,  gargoyles,  galleries,  cornices  and  foliage. 

Badeker.     The  Rhine 

Stieler,  Karl,  Wochenhusen,  H.  &  Haeklander,  F.  W.     The  Rhine 

Size  41x53 

Publishers 

Hegger.     Carbon.     Three  sizes 

Different  view 

Elson.    Carbon.     Size  A,  B 
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SANTA    SOPHIA,    CONSTANTINOPLE,    INTERIOR 

This  greatest  triumph  of  Byzantine  architecture  owes  its  present 
form  to  the  ambition  of  Justinian  and  the  genius  of  his  architect 
Anthemios  of  Tralles.  Three  earlier  churches  occupied  this  site, 
each  consecrated  to  Christ  as  the  divine  Sophia,  the  hypostatized 
Wisdom  of  God.  The  earliest  building  was  founded  by  Constan- 
tine  in  396,  who  thus  is  associated  with  the  foundations  of  the  great 
sanctuaries  of  western  Catholicism  and  eastern  orthodoxy.  After 
the  third  building  was  destroyed  Justinian  restored  Santa  Sophia 
on  a  magnificent  scale,  receiving  contributions  from  Europe,  Asia 
and  Africa. 

The  building  closely  resembles  a  square,  the  exterior  hav- 
ing little  architectural  beauty  as  it  was  left  undecorated,  either  pur- 
posely like  the  early  Christian  basilicas  at  Rome  or  with  the  inten- 
tion of  facing  it  with  marble  later.  The  plan  of  a  dome  of  greatest 
possible  diameter  with  least  possible  support,  said  to  have  been 
supernaturally  revealed  to  Justinian,  has  been  so  skilfully  carried  out 
that  the  summit  of  the  dome  is  visible  from  every  part  of  the  nave. 

The  internal  decorations  are  profuse  and  at  the  time  of  dedication 
were  bewildering  in  their  richness,  but  13  centuries  have  done  much 
to  dim  their  luster.  Columns  of  rare  and  costly  marble  brought 
from  pagan  temples  of  the  ancient  world  and  rich  mosaics  beautify 
the  interior.  The  eight  immense  flaunting  disks  inscribed  with 
the  praise  of  Allah  and  the  names  of  revered  califs  were  added  in 
1650,  caligraphy  rather  than  painting  being  customary  in  Moslem 
decorative  art,  which  is  restricted  by  the  Mohammedan  law  for- 
bidding the  portrayal  of  living  objects. 

Santa  Sophia  holds  a  central  place  in  Byzantine  history.  Here 
in  987  came  the  envoys  of  the  Russian  Vladimir  in  search  of  the 
true  religion,  and  in  1054  the  papal  legates  placed  on  its  altar  the 
excommunication  of  the  orthodox  eastern  church.  In  it  in  1204, 
the  first  Latin  emperor  of  the  west  was  crowned,  and  in  1453  its 
doors  were  beaten  open  by  Ottoman  conquerors.  At  once  the  em- 
blems of  Christian  worship  were  destroyed  or  concealed.  In  the 
apse  the  mihrab  was  set  toward  Mecca  and  the  belfry  replaced  by  a 
plain  minaret  of  brick  whence  the  muezzin  called  to  prayer.  From 
dome  to  foundation  the  building  was  washed  with  rosewater  to 
purify  it  from  Christian  defilement,  but  its  ancient  name  remains  in 
the  Moslem  Aya  Sophia. 

Grosvenor,  E.  A.     Constantinople 

Size  43x53  Publishers 

Braun.     Carbon.     Size  3 
Elson.     Carbon.     Size  A,  B 
Hegger.    Carbon.    Three  sizes 
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DURHAM    CATHEDRAL 

This  cathedral,  situated  on  a  wooded  promontory  rising-  abruptly 
from  the  Wear  river  and  almost  surrounded  by  water,  is  one  of  the 
most  striking  buildings  in  England.  After  the  death  of  St  Cuthbert, 
the  saintly  bishop  of  Lindisfarne  who  helped  to  Christianize  northern 
England,  the  monks  reverently  preserved  his  body  for  200  years  as  a 
sacred  relic  at  Lindisfarne,  but  during  the  Danish  invasion  it  was  re- 
moved and  a  century  later  Durham  was  chosen  as  its  permanent  rest- 
ing place.  A  church  of  twisted  boughs  was  first  built  but  this  was 
soon  succeeded  by  one  of  stone  which  in  turn  was  replaced  by  the 
present  cathedral,  begun  in  1093.  The  choir,  transepts,  nave  and 
chapter  house,  all  in  Norman  style,  were  finished  in  1143.  The  great 
central  tower  214  feet  high,  in  perpendicular  style,  was  finished  in 
1480.  The  Galilee  chapel,  built  in  the  12th  century,  contains  traces 
of  the  shrine  of  the  Venerable  Bede  whose  bones  are  believed  to  lie 
beneath  the  stones  in  front.  In  the  Norman  period  the  bishop  of 
Durham  ruled  with  almost  autocratic  power  over  the  surrounding 
country  and  in  return  for  this  privilege  protected  the  border  from  the 
wild  northern  tribes. 

Bygate,  J.  E.     Cathedral  church  at  Durham 

Farrar,  F.  W.     Cathedrals  of  England 

King,  R.  J.     Handbook  to  the  cathedrals  of  England,  northern  division 

Van  Rensselaer,  Mrs  M.  G.     English  cathedrals 

Size  41x51 

Publishers 

Braun.     Carbon.     Size  3 
Elson.     Carbon.     Size  A,   B 
Hegger.     Carbon.     Three  sizes 

Different  views 
Braun.     Carbon.     Size  3.     Two  views 
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FLORENCE    CATHEDRAL 

Viewed  from  neighboring  hights  Florence  seems  to  be  gathered 
under  the  shelter  of  the  cathedral  with  its  campanile  and  baptistry. 
The  cathedral  or  duomo  was  begun  in  1298  by  Arnolfo  di  Cambia 
who  was  instructed  to  build  "  the  loftiest,  most  sumptuous  edifice 
that  human  invention  could  devise  or  human  labor  execute." 
Giotto  succeeded  him,  erecting  the  campanile  or  bell  tower,  a  square 
structure  292  feet  high,  decorated  with  colored  marble.  It  is  en- 
riched by  sculptured  groups,  the  work  of  Donatello,  Andrea  Pisano, 
Rosso  and  Lucca  della  Robbia.  The  windows,  which  increase  in 
size  in  each  story,  are  embellished;  with  tracery  in  the  Italian  Gothic 
style. 

The  exterior  of  the  cathedral  is  interlaid  with  colored  marbles, 
arranged  in  panels.  The  decorative  sculpture  is  delicate  but  small 
in  scale.  In  1420  the  dome,  the  first  monumental  work  of  the 
renaissance,  was  begun  by  Filippo  Brunelleschi,  the  construction 
taking  14  years,  the  lantern  not  being  completed  till  1462.  The 
dome  is  octagonal,  300  feet  high,  and  the  apex  of  one  lantern  is  381 
feet  above  the  pavement. 

Opposite  the  cathedral  is  the  baptistry  or  church  of  St  John  the 
Baptist,  once  the  cathedral  of  Florence,  probably  founded  in  1100 
but  remodeled  in  the  13th  century  by  Arnolfo  di  Cambio.  The 
exterior  is  octagonal,  in  white  and  black  marble  with  arcades 
and  inlaid  panels,  and  the  interior  is  domed.  The  three  celebrated 
double  doors  of  bronze  were  added  in  the  14th  and  15th  centuries, 
those  on  the  south  being  executed  by  Andrea  Pisano  and  those  on 
the  north  and  east  by  Ghiberti.  The  east  doors,  facing  the  cathedral, 
represent  10  scenes  from  Old  testament  history  and  are  Ghiberti's 
masterpiece. 

Anderson,  W:  J.     Architecture  of  the  renaissance  in  Italy 
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LINCOLN  CATHEDRAL 

The  Norman  cathedral  of  St  Mary  at  Lincoln  was  founded  about 
1075,  and  in  1 185  was  almost  wholly  destroyed  by  an  earthquake. 
Its  restoration  was  at  once  undertaken  and  the  present  building 
erected,  nothing  now  remaining  of  the  first  cathedral  but  a  part  of 
the  west  front  and  the  lower  stages  of  the  western  towers.  The 
location  of  the  cathedral,  splendidly  crowning  the  hill  on  which  the 
city  is  built,  adds  to  the  imposing  effect  of  its  screenlike  west  front 
and  its  three  great  towers.  The  famous  Angel  choir  is  at  the  extreme 
east.  The  Galilee  porch  adjoins  the  southwest  transept.  The  archi- 
tecture of  Lincoln  is  a  mixture  of  styles:  Norman  features  were  re- 
tained in  the  early  English  facade,  the  decorated  style  dominates  the 
upper  stages  of  the  central  tower,  and  perpendicular  art  completes 
the  majestic  whole. 
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WESTMINSTER  ABBEY,  LONDON 

In  the  earliest  Saxon  period  a  band  of  Benedictine  monks  dwelt 
on  this  site  with  their  monastic  buildings  and  church.  In  the  nth 
century  the  abbey  was  rebuilt  from  the  foundation  by  Edward  the 
Confessor  in  fulfilment  of  a  vow.  The  founder  of  the  present  abbey 
was  Henry  3,  who  pulled  down  most  of  the  work  of  Edward  and 
from  1245  to  1272  devoted  himself  to  rebuilding.  The  material 
used  was  first  green  sandstone  and  later  Caen  stone.  Henry's  work 
was  continued  by  his  son  Edward  1  and  later  by  different  abbots. 
In  1502  Henry  7  pulled  down  the  Lady  chapel  in  the  eastern  end 
and  built  his  richly  decorated  perpendicular  chapel.  The  western 
towers  of  the  abbey  were  completed  in  the  early  part  of  the  18th 
century  according  to  plans  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren.  Westminster 
abbey,  with  its  royal  burial-vaults  and  long  series  of  monuments 
to  celebrated  men,  is  not  unreasonably  regarded  by  the  English  as 
their  national  Walhalla,  or  Temple  of  Fame;  and  interment  within 
its  walls  is  considered  the  last  and  greatest  honor  which  the  nation 
can  bestow  on  the  most  deserving  of  her  offspring.  The  abbey  is 
usually  entered  by  Solomon's  porch  in  the  north  transept,  near  St 
Margaret's  church,  which  is  visible  at  the  left  of  the  picture. 

The  low  line  of  gray  walls  at  the  right  of  the  abbey  shows  the 
Jerusalem  chamber.  In  front  rises  the  Westminster  column,  a  red 
granite  monument  60  feet  high  designed  by  Sir  Gilbert  Scott  and 
erected  in  1854-59  to  the  memory  of  students  of  Westminster  school 
who  fell  in  the  Crimean  war  and  the  Indian  mutiny.  At  the  base 
of  the  column  are  four  lions.  Above  are  statues  of  Edward  the 
Confessor,  Henry  3,  Queen  Elizabeth,  founder  of  the  school,  and 
Queen  Victoria.  The  column  is  surmounted  by  St  George  and  the 
dragon,  and  stands  on  the  site  of  Caxton's  house. 
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"WESTMINSTER  ABBKT,  POETS   CORNER 

Clustered  about  the  grave  of  Chaucer  in  the  south  transept  of 
Westminster  abbey  are  the  last  resting  places  of  so  many  English 
poets  that  as  early  as  the  time  of  Goldsmith  this  transept  was  termed 
the  Poets  corner.  The  monuments  and  busts  as  seen  in  the  picture 
beginning  at  the  left  are  as  follows: 

Bust:  Longfellow 
'Monument:  Abraham  Cowley 

Robert  Browning  is  buried  directly  in  front  of  this  (the  slab 

is  seen  in  the  middle  of  the  picture)  and  by  his  side  is  Tennyson. 
Monument:  Goeffrey  Chaucer 

This  is  an  altar  sarcophagus  supposed  to  be  from  Grey  Friars 

church.    The  stained  glass  window  above  presents  scenes  from 
Chaucer's  poems  and  Chaucer's  portrait. 
Portrait  in  relief:  John  Phillips 

Medallion:  Barton  Booth,  the  actor,  ancestor  of  Edwin  Booth 
Bust:  Michael  Drayton 

Medallion :  Ben  Jonson,  poet  laureate  to  James  i 
Bust:  Samuel  Butler 

Directly  below  is  Edmund  Spenser's  monument. 
Bust:  John  Milton,  buried  in  St  Giles  church 
Medallion:  Thomas  Gray  (directly  below  Milton's  bust) 

To  the  left  and  barely  visible  are    a    medallion    of  William 

Mason,  monument  of  Matthew  Prior  and  bust  of  Charles  de  St 

Denis. 
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MIIiAJT  CATHEDRAL. 

The  cathedral  of  Milan,  on  the  site  of  the  early  Christian  basilica 
of  Santa  Maria  Maggiore,  was  founded  in  1386,  and  finished  in  1805 
by  Napoleon,  whose  statue  is  among  those  on  the  roof.  Next  to 
St  Peter's  at  Rome  and  the  cathedral  at  Seville  it  is  the  largest 
church  in  Europe.  The  general  style  of  the  building  is  Gothic  but 
it  is  remarkable  for  the  profusion  of  its  sculptured  decoration  and 
pinnacles,  the  beauty  of  its  material  and  the  flamboyant  tracery  of 
the  windows  of  its  apse.  The  western  end  is  marked  by  five  door- 
ways with  eight  windows  above,  while  the  interstices  are  filled  with 
brackets  and  niches  which  support  and  shelter  figures  of  angels, 
saints  and  patriarchs.  Along  the  outer  wall  and  the  roof  joints  are 
finials  and  pinnacles  of  white  marble,  and  the  high  central  spire  is 
crowned  by  a  statue  of  the  Virgin  standing  on  a  cresent  moon  355 
feet  above  the  city.  There  are  2000  statues  on  the  exterior.  The 
cathedral  is  cruciform  in  shape  and  the  interior  is  impressive  because 
of  its  vastness,  hight  and  grandeur.  It  is  supported  by  52  pillars 
each  12  feet  in  diameter  forming  five  naves.  In  place  of  capitals, 
the  pillars  support  niches  with  statues  while  above  is  a  decorated 
clearstory  also  adorned  with  statues.  The  roof  of  the  cathedral 
bears  a  wealth  of  ornamentation. 
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MONT   ST   MICHEL,  CLOISTERS 

The  abbey  and  fort  of  St  Michel  are  situated  on  an  isolated  rock 
rising  160  feet  above  the  bay  of  the  same  name.  Round  the  foot  of 
the  rock  run  fortifications  dating-  from  the  15th  century.  The  sum- 
mit of  the  rock  is  occupied  by  the  buildings  of  the  ancient  monastery 
and  on  the  highest  point  of  all  is  the  church.  The  abbey  was 
founded  as  a  Benedictine  house  in  709  by  St  Aubert  in  obedience 
to  the  command  of  St  Michael,  appearing  to  him  in  a  vision.  The 
monks  were  protected  by  the  Norman  rulers,  and  in  1066  sent  six 
ships  to  assist  William  in  the  conquest  of  England.  In  1203  Philip 
Augustus  burned  the  monastery,  then  an  English  possession,  but 
afterward  rebuilt  it.  Mont  St  Michel  was  the  only  Norman  fortress 
that  successfully  defied  Henry  5  of  England.  At  the  time  of  the 
French  revolution  the  monastery  was  converted  into  a  prison  but  in 
1863  it  was  again  devoted  to  religious  uses.  It  now  belongs  to  the 
state  at  whose  expense  it  has  been  restored. 

The  cloisters,  on  the  highest  story  of  the  largest  of  the  abbey 
buildings,  are  a  masterpiece  of  13th  century  architecture.  They  con- 
tain 200  columns  of  polished  granite,  100  engaged  in  the  walls  and 
the  others  ranged  in  double  arcades  with  graceful  vaults  and  em- 
bellished with  exquisite  carvings,  a  beautiful  frieze  and  inscriptions. 
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NOTRE  DAME  CATHEDRAL,  PARIS 

The  cathedral  of  Notre  Dame,  begun  in  1163  and  completed  in 
the  next  century,  is  situated  in  the  most  ancient  part  of  Paris.  In 
August  1793  a  decree  was  passed  devoting  the  venerable  pile  to  de- 
struction but  this  was  afterward  rescinded  and  only  the  sculptures 
were  mutilated.  On  November' 10  in  the  same  year,  the  church  was 
converted  into  a  temple  of  reason  and  the  statue  of  the  Virgin  re- 
placed by  one  of  Liberty,  while  the  patriotic  hymns  of  the  national 
guard  were  heard  instead  of  the  usual  sacred  music.  After  May  12, 
1794,  the  church  was  closed  but  in  1802  it  was  reopened  by  Napoleon 
as  a  place  of  worship.  The  facade,  the  finest  part  of  the  cathedral, 
dating  from  the  13th  century,  is  divided  into  three  vertical  sections 
by  plain  buttresses,  and  consists  of  three  stories,  exclusive  of  the 
towers.  The  three  large  recessed  portals  are  adorned  with  sculptures 
which  so  far  as  they  have  survived  the  ravages  of  the  revolution  are 
fine  specimens  of  early  Gothic  workmanship.  The  portal  on  the 
right  is  dedicated  to  St  Anne  and  that  on  the  left  to  the  Virgin. 
Above  is  the  gallery  of  kings,  a  series  of  niches  containing  modern 
statues  of  28  French  kings  replacing  those  destroyed  during  the 
revolution.  Above  the  gallery,  in  the  center,  rises  a  statue  of  the 
Virgin  with  two  angels  bearing  lights,  to  the  right  and  left  of  which 
are  figures  of  Adam  and  Eve. 

The  center  of  the  second  story  is  occupied  by  a  rose  window,  42 
feet  in  diameter,  with  the  simple  tracery  of  the  early  Gothic  style. 
Above  the  third  story,  a  gallery  composed  of  pointed  arches  in  pairs, 
runs  a  balustrade  surmounted  with  figures  of  monsters  and  animals. 
The  facade  terminates  in  two  uncompleted  square  towers  about  54 
feet  in  hight,  in  one  of  which  hangs  the  great  bell  of  Notre  Dame, 
one  of  the  largest  in  existence. — Badeker.     Paris 
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PA  VIA,  CLOISTERS 

The  Carthusian  monastery  of  which  these  cloisters  are  a  part  is 
situated  about  5  miles  north  of  Pavia  and  was  founded  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  15th  century.  The  church,  in  the  form  of  a  Latin  cross, 
has  a  marble  facade  more  richly  decorated  than  any  in  northern 
Italy.  The  monastery  gate  is  also  beautifully  frescoed  and  the  seven 
chapels  are  decorated  with  fine  paintings.  The  cloisters  have  slender 
marble  columns  and  are  ornamented  with  terra  cotta.  Grouped  about 
the  cloisters  are  small  houses  which  were  once  occupied  by  the 
monks  of  whom  only  a  few  remain,  since  the  suppression  of  the 
monasteries,  to  care  for  the  buildings  and  show  them  to  visitors. 
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PETERBOROUGH   CATHEDRAL 

This  cathedral,  begun  in  1117  on  the  site  of  the  Benedictine 
monastery  founded  by  the  first  Christian  king  of  Mercia,  is  a  fine 
example  of  Norman  architecture.  The  great  screen  forming  the 
west  front  is  entirely  detached  and  stands  several  feet  in  advance 
of  the  actual  wall  of  the  cathedral.  Three  lofty  arches  of  equal  hight, 
the  central  one  being  narrower  than  the  other  two,  are  flanked  by 
towers  with  pinnacles.  Above  these  arches  is  a  statue  of  St  Peter 
holding  a  key  in  his  left  hand,  and  on  either  side  are  figures  of 
St  Paul  and  St  Andrew,  to  whom  the  cathedral  was  dedicated 
by  the  bishops  of  Exeter  and  Lincoln  in  1237.  Beneath  each  statue 
is  a  circular  window,  on  each  side  of  which  are  small  figures 
said  to  represent  the  six  kings  of  England  from  the  conquest. 
Directly  below  these  windows  are  nine  figures  of  apostles 
and  saints  and  in  the  spandrels  are  other  figures  of  saints  and 
ecclesiastics.  The  porch  reaching  half-way  up  the  middle  arch  is 
beautiful  in  itself  but  interferes  with  the  symmetry  of  the  front  it 
serves  to  support.  The  bell  tower  rising  from  the  western  transept 
and  seen  above  and  beyond  the  north  gable  of  the  front  is  of  later 
date  than  the  front  itself.  At  the  right  is  the  bishop's  palace;  the 
western  gateway,  dating  from  11 77,  is  at  the  left. 

The  interior  is  of  Norman  architecture,  the  painted  ceiling  of  the 
nave  dating  from  the  12th  century,  but  during  the  civil  war  nearly 
all  the  'ornamentation  was  destroyed.  Queen  Catherine  of  Aragon 
is  buried  in  the  north  choir  and  in  the  south  a  plain  black  marble 
slab  marks  the  original  tomb  of  Mary  queen  of  Scots,  who  was 
afterward  buried  in  Westminster  abbey. 
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PISA  CATHEDRAL 

The  cathedral  of  Pisa  was  erected  after  the  great  naval  victory  of 
the  Pisans  over  the  Saracens  and  consecrated  in  1118.  It  is  of 
white  marble,  interlaid  with  black  and  colored  bands.  The  magnifi- 
cent fagade  is  ornamented  in  its  lower  story  with  columns  and 
arches  and  in  the  upper  parts  with  four  open  galleries  gradually 
diminishing  in  length.  The  original  west  doors  of  bronze  were  de- 
stroyed by  fire  in  1595  but  replaced  in  1602.  The  reliefs  on  the 
central  door  represent  the  history  of  the  Virgin;  those  on  the  side 
doors  the  history  of  Christ.  In  the  interior  the  roof  is  supported 
by  68  ancient  Roman  and  Greek  columns,  taken  by  the  Pisans  in 
war,  and  throughout  the  church  are  fine  mosaics,  reliefs  and  sculp- 
tures. The  famous  bronze  lamp,  the  vibrations  of  which  suggested 
to  Galileo  the  pendulum  as  a  measure  of  time,  hangs  in  the  nave. 

The  baptistry  with  its  four  entrances  is  a  beautiful  circular  struc- 
ture of  marble  surrounded  by  half-columns  below,  and  a  gallery  of 
smaller  detached  columns  above  crowned  with  a  conical  dome.  The 
pulpit,  erected  in  1260  by  Niccola  Pisano,  is  important  in  the  his'tory 
of  Gothic  architecture  as  its  three  trefoil  arches  are  the  .earliest  of 
that  order  known.  Seven  pillars,  three  of  which  are  carried  on  the 
backs  of  animals,  support  the  pulpit.  The  carved  panels  above  the 
arches  present  the  history  of  Christ  from  the  nativity. 

The  campanile,  better  known  as  the  Leaning  tower,  rises  13  feet 
off  the  perpendicular  in  eight  stories.  Though  there  has  been  much 
discussion  as  to  whether  or  not  the  inclination  was  intentional,  it  is 
now  generally  believed  that  in  the  course  of  building  the  south  side 
sank,  and  the  upper  stories  were  added  in  a  curved  line,  strengthened 
on  the  north  side. 

The  Campo  Santo,  visible  behind  the  baptistry  at  the  left,  is  now 
the  resting  place  of  many  of  the  bodies  that  once  lay  in  the  cathedral. 
It  is  surrounded  by  a  cloister  of  solemn  beauty  and  grace,  covered 
with  frescoes  by  painters  of  the  Tuscan  school  of  the  14th  and  15th 
centuries. 
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REIMS   CATHEDRAL. 

The  cathedral  of  Reims,  founded  in  1212,  rises  in  massive  grandeur 
267  feet  and  is  one  of  the  noblest  examples  of  early  Gothic  style. 
The  west  facade,  shown  in  the  picture,  is  adorned  with  three  recessed 
portals,  around  the  bases  of  which  and  rising  row  on  row  in  the 
curves  of  the  arches  are  figures  of  saints  and  kings.  In  the  spaces 
within  the  arches  are  groups:  the  coronation  of  the  Virgin  in  the 
center,  the  crucifixion  at  the  left,  and  the  judgment  at  the  right. 

Over  the  central  portal  is  the  great  rose  window,  40  feet  in 
diameter,  with  sculptured  figures  and  lofty  open  arches  on  either 
side.  Above  these  are  gigantic  figures,  representing  the  early  kings 
of  France.  The  whole  is  surmounted  by  two  massive  towers  which 
give  an  impression  of  steadfastness  and  strength.  The  cruciform 
interior  with  lofty  sculptured  arches  and  long  vistas  is  imposing  and 
magnificent  in  its  grandeur. 

To  this  cathedral  since  about  1173  have  come  the  kings  of  France 
to  be  crowned  by  the  archbishop  of  Reims.  One  of  the  chief  treas- 
ures is  a  fragment  of  the  sacred  vessel  used  at  the  baptism  of  Clovis. 
There  are  also  some  fine  tapestries  and  some  valuable  paintings  by 
Titian  and  Tintoretto. 
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ST  JOHN   LATERAN,   ROME,    CLOISTERS 

The  church  of  St  John  Lateran,  once  called  "  Mother  and  head 
cf  all  churches  of  the  city  and  of  the  world  "  was  the  chief  church 
in  Rome  in  Constantine's  time.  It  stands  on  the  site  of  an  ancient 
palace  of  the  patrician  family  of  the  Laterani  and  though  once  over- 
thrown by  an  earthquake  and  twice  destroyed  by  fire,  it  has  each  | 
time  been  immediately  rebuilt. 

The  cloisters,  dating  from  the  12th  century,  are  surrounded  by 
low  arches  supported  by  inlaid  and  twisted  columns  above  which  is 
a  frieze  of  colored  marbles. 
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ST   PAUL'S   BEYOND  THE   WALLS,   ROME,   CLOISTERS 

Prior  to  the  great  fire  of  1823,  which  destroyed  almost  the  entire 
building,  this  church  founded  in  388  by  Valentine  2,  was  one  of  the 
most  interesting  in  Rome.  It  was  adorned  with  ancient  busts, 
mosaics  and  paintings  and  in  the  confessio  was  the  sarcophagus 
of  St  Paul  who  according  to  tradition  was  there  interred  by  a  pious 
woman  named  Lucina  on  her  own  property.  Immediately  after  the 
fire  Leo  12  began  the  work  of  restoration  and  in  1854  it  was  opened 
in  its  present  form  by  Pius  9.  In  1891  through  the  explosion  of  a 
powder  magazine  the  church  was  again  considerably  injured.  The 
chief  facade  is  toward  the  Tiber. 

The  Benedictine  monastery  attached  to  the  church  since  1442  has 
now  been  secularized  and  thrown  open  to  visitors.  Accord- 
ing to  the  mosaic  inscription  on  the  wall,  the  cloisters  were 
commenced  in  1193  by  Peter  de  Capua  and  completed  by  his  suc- 
cessor. The  walls  bear  inscriptions  from  the  catacombs  and  a  few 
fragments  of  ancient  and  medieval  sculpture  remain;  among  them 
a  sarcophagus  with  reliefs  illustrating  the  history  of  Apollo  and 
Marsyas,  and  a  mutilated  statue  of  Boniface  9. 
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ST    PAUL'S    BEYOND    THE    WALLS,    ROME,    INTERIOR 

The  imposing  effect  of  the  interior  is  best  seen  at  the  point  from 
which  the  picture  is  taken.  The  ceiling  richly  coffered  is  supported 
by  80  granite  columns  above  which  is  a  long  series  of  portrait 
medallions  of  all  the  popes  in  mosaic,  each  5  feet  in  diameter.  Be- 
tween the  windows  in  the  upper  part  of  the  nave  are  representa- 
tions from  the  life  of  St  Paul.  On  the  sides  of  the  approach  to  the 
transepts  are  collosal  statues  of  St  Peter  and  St  Paul.  The  chancel 
arch,  which  separates  the  transept  from  the  nave,  is  a  relic  of  the 
old  basilica  and  is  adorned  with  restored  mosaics  of  the  fifth  century 
depicting  Christ  adored  by  the  24  elders  and  the  four  beasts  of  the 
Revelation.  Beneath  the  arch  is  the  high  altar  supported  by  four 
columns  of  oriental  alabaster  given  by  Mehemet  AH,  pasha  of  Egypt. 
The  mosaics  in  the  tribune  represent  Christ  with  St  Peter  and  St 
Andrew  on  the  right  and  St  Paul  and  St  Luke  on  the  left;  beneath 
these  are  the  12  apostles  and  two  angels.  In  front  of  the  high  altar 
is  the  confessio  or  shrine  richly  decorated  with  red  and  green  marble 
from  Peloponnesian  quarries. 
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ST   PETER'S,   ROME 

The  church  of  St  Peter  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  the 
Emperor  Constantine  at  the  request  of  Pope  Sylvester.  It  was  built 
in  the  form  of  a  basilica  on  the  site  of  the  circus  of  Nero,  supposed 
to  have  been  the  scene  of  St  Peter's  martyrdom.  This  edifice,  con- 
taining the  brazen  sarcophagus  of  its  patron  saint,  was  used  till  the 
time  of  Nicholas  5  who  determined  on  its  reconstruction.  After 
numerous  changes,  during  which  Bramante,  Raphael  and  Michel- 
angelo directed  the  work,  the  building  was  completed  in  1629.  As 
a  result  of  changes  in  the  plan  of  construction  various  inconsistencies 
appear  and  the  effect  of  the  dome  as  contemplated  by  Bramante  and 
Michelangelo  is  lost  except  from  a  distance,  but  St  Peters  is  the 
largest  and  most  imposing  if  not  the  most  beautiful  church  in  the 
world.  The  facade  with  columns  and  pilasters  of  the  Corinthian 
order  is  surmounted  by  a  balustrade  with  statues  of  Christ  and  the 
apostles.  The  great  dome  rises  308  feet  above  the  roof  and  is  630 
feet  in  circumference. 

The  open  space  in  front  of  the  cathedral,  called  the  Piazza  of  St 
Peter,  is  in  the  form  of  an  ellipse  inclosed  by  huge  colonnades  sur- 
mounted by  statues  of  saints.  The  great  obelisk  in  the  center  of 
the  piazza  was  brought  from  Heliopolis  to  Rome  by  Caligula.  On 
the  pavement  around  the  obelisk  is  an  indicator  of  the  points  of  the 
compass  and  at  either  side  of  the  obelisk  is  a  fountain.  The  open- 
ing at  the  end  of  the  colonnades  on  the  right  is  the  Portone  di  bronzo, 
the  entrance  to  the  Vatican,  giving  access  to  the  Sistine  chapel. 
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ST   PETER'S,   ROME,   INTERIOR 

This  view  of  the  nave  is  taken  from  directly  behind  the  brazen 
doors  of  the  facade,  the  light  in  the  central  part  of  the  picture  coming 
from  the  dome  above.  On  each  side  leading  from  the  dome  are  four 
Corinthian  pillars,  with  connecting  arches  decorated  by  a  rich  en- 
tablature. In  the  niches  of  the  pillars  are  statues  of  the  founders 
of  different  orders.  The  pavement  and  the  walls  are  of  colored 
marble  richly  inlaid.  Near  the  fourth  pillar  is  a  bronze  statue  of 
St  Peter,  seated  on  a  throne  of  white  marble.  Beneath  the  dome 
rises  an  imposing  bronze  canopy,  borne  by  four  gilded  spiral 
columns,  made  of  metal  taken  from  the  Pantheon.  Under  the 
canopy  and  exactly  over  the  tomb  of  St  Peter  is  the  high  altar,  where 
the  pope  alone  reads  mass  on  high  festivals.  Beyond  the  dome  the 
nave  continues,  ending  in  a  tribune  containing  a  bronze  throne  and 
inclosing  the  ancient  wooden  chair  of  St  Peter. 
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SALISBURY   CATHEDRAL 

The  transference  of  the  episcopal  see  of  Old  Sarum  to  Salisbury 
in  1220  led  to  the  building  of  Salisbury  cathedral,  begun  in  the  same 
year  and  finished  in  1260.  It  is  a  fine  example  of  early  English,  or 
pointed,  style  of  architecture  and  is  remarkable  for  its  harmony,  uni- 
formity and  perspicuity  in  construction.  The  central  and  dominating 
feature  is  its  slender  and  richly  adorned  spire,  the  loftiest  in  England. 
The  beautiful  close  about  the  cathedral  consists  of  a  large  expanse 
of  velvety  sward  shaded  by  lofty  trees  and  affording  an  unimpeded 
view  of  the  most  graceful  and  symmetric  of  English  cathedrals. 
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ST  MARK'S   CATHEDRAL,  VENICE 

The  cathedral  of  St  Mark  was  begun  about  830  when  the  body 
of  St  Mark  was  brought  from  Alexandria.  Like  all  ancient  basilicas 
it  had  a  roof  of  wood,  and  in  976  the  church  was  burned.  Two 
years  later  it  was  rebuilt  without  enlargement  or  alteration  but  in 
the  nth  century,  when  Venice  was  a  powerful  and  prosperous  state, 
the  edifice  was  reconstructed  and  the  basilica  form  changed  to  that 
of  a  Greek  cross.  The  church  built  in  the  nth  century  now  forms 
the  nave  of  the  present  edifice,  which  since  1807  has  been  the 
cathedral  of  Venice. 

The  facade  of  St  Mark's  is  Byzantine  in  character,  the  severity  of  , 
which  is  broken  by  rich  Gothic  decorations.  It  consists  of  two  tiers 
of  arches  grouped  and  harmonized.  The  lower  tier  has  seven  spans, 
the  mystic  number  usually  employed  by  Byzantine  builders;  the 
upper  tier  has  five  spans,  the  central  arch  in  each  tier  being  superior 
to  the  others  in  hight  and  width  of  decoration.  In  the  lower  tier 
the  outermost  arches  are  open  porticos  and  the  inner  five  are  built 
out  to  form  deep  vaults  or  porches,  the  beveled  sides  of  which  are 
lined  with  verd-antique  and  decorated  with  double  rows  of  shafts 
of  porphyry  and  precious  marbles.  Through  these  porches  by  one 
great  central  and  four  small  lateral  gates  the  church  is  entered. 

The  five  arches  of  the  upper  tier  are  decorated  with  Gothic  cano- 
pies and  figures,  the  central  large  one  serving  as  a  great  window 
and  the  others  having  smaller  lights  cut  in  them.  Between  the  tiers, 
along  the  top  of  the  projecting  porches,  runs  a  gallery  on  which 
stand,  above  the  principal  door  and  in  front  of  the  great  window, 
the  four  famous  horses  of  beaten  copper  overlaid  with  gold.  Above, 
against  a  blue  star-spangled  background,  is  the  gilded  figure  of  the 
lion,  since  earliest  Christian  times  the  symbol  of  St  Mark.  The 
whole  facade  is  covered  with  sculptures  and  mosaics,  figures  and 
inscriptions. 

The  keynote  of  the  cathedral  is  the  Bible  and  the  three  main 
structural  parts,  facade,  atrium  and  interior,  represent  its  titlepage, 
the  Old  and  the  New  testament.  In  the  facade,  Christ  is  the  key- 
stone of  the  arches  of  the  doors  and  the  subject  of  the  bas  reliefs 
above  the  mosaics  of  the  upper  tier.  The  two  archivolts  over  the 
central  door  illustrate  the  trades  of  Venice  and  the  months  of  the 
year. 
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YORK    MINSTER 

This  cathedral  of  Norman  foundation  though  entirely  rebuilt  in 
subsequent  medieval  periods  is  wider  than  any  other  Gothic  church 
in  England  and  second  only  to  Westminster  in  hight.  The  great 
western  front  is  almost  filled  by  a  high  window  surmounted  by  a 
gable.  Two  towers  201  feet  in  hight  crowned  by  battlements  and 
pinnacles  flank  the  porch  and  frame  the  great  window  and  gable. 
Niches  and  panels  profusely  ornamented  with  a  delicate  tracery  of 
flowers  and  foliage  and  fantastic  gargoyle  projections  decorate  the 
whole  facade,  while  the  main  divisions  and  the  intercorners  of  the 
towers  are  marked  by  buttresses.  The  central  tower  designedly 
without  pinnacles  adds  to  the  effect  of  dignity  and  gigantic  bulk. 

The  chief  glory  of  the  minster  is  in  its  ancient  stained  glass  of 
different  periods  and  infinite  variety  of  color.  The  great  west 
window  is  of  ruddy  and  purple  hues  vividly  contrasting  with  the 
luminous  beauty  of  the  grayish  green  lancet  window  called  the  Five 
sisters.  The  richly  decorated  chapter  house  is  octagonal  and  lighted 
by  six  stained  glass  windows. 
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TAJ   MAHAL 

This  beautiful  mausoleum  about  three  miles  from  Agra,  India, 
stands  on  the  banks  of  the  sacred  river  Jumna.  It  was  built  at  a 
cost  of  $60,000,000,  by  the  Mogul  emperor,  Shah  Jehan  in  memory 
of  his  favorite  wife  and  is  said  to  have  taken  the  labor  of  20,000  men 
for  22  years. 

The  approach  to  the  mausoleum  is  made  beautiful  by  towering 
cypresses,  fountains  and  gardens  of  tropical  plants.  At  the  end 
of  this  long  avenue  is  a  broad  terrace  of  white  and  yellow  marble 
30  feet  high  with  a  minaret  at  each  corner  indicating  that  it  is  a 
place  of  prayer.  From  the  terrace  rises  the  mausoleum  of  white 
marble  richly  inlaid  with  intricate  mosaic  of  precious  stones,  which 
relieves  the  extreme  whiteness.  The  hight  of  the  building  from  the 
terrace  to  the  golden  crescent  is  275  feet,  30  of  which  is  in  the  spire. 

In  the  octagon  room  under  the  mighty  dome  is  the  tomb  of  the 
empress  and  beside  it  is  that  of  her  royal  husband.  The  two  tombs 
are  protected  by  a  grille  of  delicately  carved  marble  on  which  is  in- 
scribed in  Arabic:  "  This  world  is  only  a  bridge,  therefore  cross  over 
it  but  build  not  upon  it.  The  future  is  veiled  in  darkness  and  one 
short  hour  alone  is  given  thee.  Turn  every  moment  into  a  prayer, 
if  thou  wouldst  attain  unto  heaven." 

The  tomb  is  now  under  the  protection  of  the  British  government. 
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AUGUSTUS    FROM    PRIMA    PORTA 

About  15  B.   C. 

Rome,  Vatican.  Marble.  Found  in  1863  at  Prima  Porta,  9  miles  to 
the  north  of  Rome,  on  the  site  of  a  villa  of  Livia.  Restorations:  right  ear, 
thumb,  first,  second  and  fourth  fingers  of  right  hand,  first  finger  of  left  hand, 
scepter. 

This  unusally  well-preserved  statue  represents  the  Emperor 
Augustus  in  the  act  of  delivering  an  address  to  his  troops.  Over 
his  tunic  he  wears  a  cuirass,  to  be  understood  as  of  metal,  and  his 
mantle  (pallium)  is  loosely  wound  about  him.  The  exquisitely 
wrought  reliefs  on  the  cuirass  refer  to  conditions  and  events  of 
Augustus's  reign.  The  attitude  of  the  figure  is  at  once  easy  and  dig- 
nified, and  the  head  is  a  noble  specimen  of  portraiture.  The  dolphin 
and  Cupid  by  the  right  leg  are  attributes  of  Venus,  and  are  intro- 
duced because  Venus  was  the  mythic  ancestress  of  the  Julian  gens, 
to  which  Augustus  by  adoption  belonged. — A.  W.  Elson  &  Co.  Rise 
and  progress  of  Greek  and  Roman  art 
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VERROCHIO.     COLLEOM 

This  colossal  bronze  statue  represents  the  Venetian  general  Col- 
leoni,  who  died  in  1476  leaving  his  fortune  to  the  republic  of  Venice 
on  condition  that  a  monument  be  erected  to  his  memory.  Clad  in 
armor,  the  rider  embodies  the  idea  of  an  Italian  condottiere,  as  he 
stands  in  his  stirrups,  his  horse  with  arched  neck  pacing  slowly 
forward.  The  deep  set  eyes  intensify  the  sternness  of  his  counte- 
nance and  reveal  an  iron  will,  and  the  severity  of  his  appearance  is 
set  off  by  the  rich  detail  lavished  on  the  saddle,  breast-plate,  crupper 
and  knotted  mane  of  his  steed.  There  is  no  ideal  glorification;  it  is 
a  truthful  portrait.  To  Verrochio  must  be  assigned  the  general 
conception  of  the  statue,  but  the  breath  of  life  that  animates  both 
horse  and  rider,  the  richness  of  detail  that  enhances  the  massive 
grandeur  of  the  group  and  the  fiery  spirit  of  its  style  of  execution 
were  due  to  the  Venetian  genius  of  Leopardi  who  completed  the 
work.  This  joint  creation  of  Florentine  science  and  Venetian  fervor 
is  one  of  the  most  precious  monuments  of  the  renaissance. 
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VISCHER.     KING   ARTHUR 

Arthur,  chief  of  the  Cymry,  celebrated  in  Welsh,  Briton  and  old 
French  legends,  lived  among  the  hills  west  of  the  Exe,  where  were 
the  chief  occupants  of  the  five  southwestern  countries  in  King 
Alfred's  time.  This  statue,  7  feet  high  and  cast  in  15 13,  is  one  of  28 
bronze  figures  of  heroes  and  members  of  the  Austrian  imperial  house 
which  surround  the  marble  sarcophagus  of  Maximilian  1  in  the 
Franciscan  church  at  Innsbruck. 
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3IICHEL  VXGELO.     MOSES 

The  Moses  of  Michelangelo,  representing  the  great  Hebrew  leader 
at  the  zenith  of  his  career,  forms  part  of  the  decorations  of  the  un- 
finished tomb  of  Pope  Julius  2,  who  like  Moses  was  at  once  law- 
giver, priest  and  warrior.  The  long  curling  beard  gives  the  aspect 
of  a  poet,  the  horns  on  his  head  symbolize  his  inspiration  as  a 
prophet  and  the  tables  of  stone  show  him  as  the  lawgiver.  But  of 
all  his  qualities  the  most  conspicuous  are  those  of  leadership:  the 
keen  glance,  the  commanding  air,  the  alert  attitude  and  the  look  of 
determination. 
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OTRICOl.1   ZEUS 

FOURTH  CENTURY  B.   C.   OR  LATER 

Rome,  Vatican.  Carrara  marble.  Found  in  the  latter  part  of  the  18th  cen- 
tury at  Otricoli,  a  village  some  35  miles  to  the  north  of  Rome.  The  antique 
part  was  a  mere  mask;  i.  e.  it  consisted  of  the  face,  and  the  immediately 
adjacent  hair.  Restorations:  tip  of  nose,  a  piece  of  left  side  of  face  with  hair, 
and  some  bits  of  beard.    The  back  of  the  head  and  the  bust  are  also  modern. 

The  material  of  this  colossal  mask,  Carrara  marble,  shows  that 
it  was  not  executed  before  the  time  of  Augustus.  But  in  all  proba- 
bility it  was  copied  from  a  Greek  original,  although  no  simple  proof 
can  be  offered  for  this  belief.  The  supposed  original  is  assigned  by 
some  authorities  to  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century,  by  others  to 
the  Hellenistic  period. 

The  sculptor  has  sought  to  express  the  intellectual  strength,  the 
benevolence,  the  power  of  will,  and  the  dignity  of  the  supreme  god 
of  the  Greek  religion,  and  he  has  achieved  his  purpose  with  a  success 
not  rivaled  by  any  other  extant  treatment  of  the  same  subject.  The 
deep  setting  of,  the  eyes,  the  more  than  human  prominence  and  lofti- 
ness of  the  forehead,  the  more  than  human  abundance  of  the  mane- 
like hair,  are  means  to  his  end.  The  Zeus  of  Phidias,  of  which  this 
mask  was  once  fancied  to  be  a  copy,  is  now  known  to  have  produced 
its  overwhelming  effect  of  majesty  by  simpler  means,  with  greater 
artistic  self-restraint. — A.  W.  Elson  &  Co.  Rise  and  progress  of  Greek 
and  Roman  art 
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TWO    SLABS   OF   THE   NORTH  FRIEZE   OF   THE   PARTHENON 

About  440  B.  C. 

London,  British  museum.  Pentelic  marble.  Taken,  by  the  agents  of  Lord 
Elgin,  from  the  Parthenon  in  1801-12.  Bought  by  the  British  government, 
with  the  other  Elgin  marbles,  in  1816.    No  restorations. 

This  part  of  the  procession  consists  of  young  Athenians,  riding 
bareback  on  stallions  of  a  small  and  mettlesome  breed.  Holes  for 
the  attachment  of  the  bronze  bridles  and  reins  may  be  seen  in  several 
places.  The  costumes  of  the  young  men,  instead  of  exhibiting  the 
uniformity  which  would  prevail  in  an  actual  procession,  are  artisti- 
cally varied.  One  figure,  the  only  one  in  the  entire  frieze  who  shows 
his  back  to  the  spectator,  has  only  the  small  chlamys  loosely  wrapped 
about  his  loins,  and  is  bareheaded  and  barefooted;  the  next  wears  a 
leather  cap,  a  chlamys,  and  high  leather  boots;  the  next  a  crested 
metal  helmet,  a  cuirass  with  chlamys  thrown  over  it,  and  boots;  the 
next  two  have  chiton,  and  chlamys,  and  sandals  (the  straps  of  the 
last  presumably  indicated  by  color).  The  attitudes  also  of  horses 
and  riders  are  constantly  varied.  The  whole  impression  produced 
is  one  of  chastened  and  graceful  impetuosity. — A.  W.  Elson  &  Co. 
Rise  and  progress  of  Greek  and  Roman  art 
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Italian  School 
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DOMTELLO,       ST   GEORGE 

This  figure  expresses  the  Christian  conception  of  heroism,  fearless 
in  danger  and  sustained  by  faith,  and  typifies  the  eternal  struggle 
of  the  soul  with  evil.  The  statue,  made  for  a  niche  on  the  outer 
wall  of  the  church  of  Or  San  Michele,  Florence,  was  removed  to  the 
National  museum  in  that  city  in  1892.  A  cast  of  the  original  is  now 
in  the  niche. 

Symonds,  J.  A.     Renaissance  in  Italy;  the  fine  arts 
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SAINT    GAUDENS.     SHAW    MEJIORIAL, 

The  bronze  tablet,  which  this  picture  represents  was  erected  in 
Boston,  in  commemoration  of  Robert  Gould  Shaw,  who  was  killed 
at  Fort  Wagner  in  the  civil  war,  while  leading  his  negro  regiment 
in  the  assault.  Shaw,  seated  on  his  horse,  is  with  his  regiment,  the 
multitude  of  soldiers  being  marvelously  well  suggested  in  the 
bronze.  Above  his  head  is  a  flying  figure,  which  leads  the  brave 
commander  at  once  to  death  and  glory.  Underneath  the  bronze 
are  inscribed  in  the  stone  the  following  lines  from  James  Russell 
Lowell : 

"  Memoriae  positum,  dedicated  to  Colonel  Shaw  at  the  time  of  his 
death: 

Right  in  the  van  on  the  red  rampart's  slippery  swell, 

With  heart  that  beats  a  charge,  he  fell  forward,  as  fits  a  man; 

But  the  high  soul  burns  on  to  light  men's  feet 

Where  death  for  noble   ends  makes  dying  sweet." 

On  the  reverse  side  of  the  monument  is  the  following  inscription, 
written  by  Pres.  Eliot,  of  Harvard  university,  in  memory  of  the 
black  rank  and  file  and  their  commander: 

"To  the  memory  of  those  who,  taking  life  and  honor  in  their 
hands,  cast  in  their  lot  with  men  of  a  despised  race.  Unproved  in 
war,  and  risked  death  as  inciters  of  servile  insurrection  if  taken 
prisoners.  Beside  encountering  all  the  common  perils  of  camp, 
march  and  battle. 

The  black  rank  and  file  volunteered  when  disaster  clouded  the 
Union  cause.  Served  without  pay  for  18  months,  till  given 
that  of  white  troops.  Faced  threatened  enslavement  if  captured. 
Were  brave  in  action.  Patient  under  heavy  and  dangerous  labor, 
and  cheerful  amid  hardships  and  privations. 

Together  they  gave  to  the  nation  and  the  world  undying  proof 
that  Americans  of  African  descent  possess  the  pride,  courage,  and 
the  devotion  of  the  patriot  soldier.  180,000  such  Americans  en- 
listed under  the  Union  flag  in  1863-65." 

The  memorial  was  unveiled  in  Boston  on  Memorial  day,  1897.-^ 
Curtis  &  Cameron.     Catalogue  of  Copley  prints 
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VICTORY    OF    SAMOTHRACE 

About  300  B.  C. 

Paris,  Louvre.  Parian  marble.  The  statue  was  found  by  M.  Champoiseau 
in  1863,  on  the  island  of  Samothrace,  in  upward  of  a  hundred  fragments. 
These  fragments  were  conveyed  to  France  and  pieced  together  in  the  Louvre. 
The  pedestal  was  not  removed  from  Samothrace  till  1879.  Restorations  (in 
plaster) :  left  half  of  chest,  right  wing,  small  pieces  of  left  wing. 

From  certain  coins  of  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  on  which  a  figure 
closely  similar  to  this  appears,  it  can  safely  be  inferred  that  this 
statue  was  set  up  by  Demetrius  soon  after  306  B.  C,  in  commemora- 
tion of  a  naval  victory  won  by  him  in  that  year  over  Ptolemy  1,  the 
ruler  of  Egypt.  The  coin  type  gives  also  the  restoration  of  the 
statue.  The  goddess  of  victory  has  alighted  on  the  prow  of  a  galley. 
With  her  right  hand  she  held  a  trumpet  to  her  lips,  as  if  blowing  a 
blast  of  triumph;  in  her  left  hand  was  an  object  in  the  form  of  a 
cross,  commonly  interpreted  as  a  trophy  frame.  She  wears  a  thin 
chiton  or  shift,  folded  over  from  the  top  and  girded  under  the 
breasts;  also  a  mantle  or  oblong  shawl  of  thicker  stuff,  a  corner  of 
which  hangs  loosely  over  the  left  shoulder,  while  the  rest  passes 
across  the  back  and- around  the  right  leg  to  the  front.  The  vessel 
is  conceived  as  under  way,  and  the  draperies  are  blown  backward 
in  tumultuous  folds,  so  as  to  reveal  the  superb  figure. — A.  W .  Elson 
&  Co.    Rise  and  progress  of  Greek  and  Roman  art 
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ABBEY.     Q.UEST   OF  THE  HOLY   GRAIL 

In  his  presentation  of  the  medieval  legends  of  the  grail,  Abbey 
has  arranged  his  own  pictorial  sequence.  The  five  panels  now  in 
position  present:  1)  The  vision.  The  infant  Galahad,  reared  in  a 
convent,  is  held  up  by  a  kneeling  nun,  to  behold  the  vision  of  an 
angel  announcing  the  grail;  2)  Oath  of  knighthood.  Galahad  is 
seen  kneeling  before  an  altar  accompanied  by  Sir  Bors  and  Sir 
Launcelot.  Behind  him  is  a  group  of  nuns.  He  has  watched  all 
night  and  is  now  about  to  take  the  solemn  oath ;  3)  Round  table  of 
King  Arthur.  Sir  Galahad  led  by  Joseph  of  Arimathea,  enters  the 
crowded  and  splendid  banqueting  hall  of  King  Arthur  and  takes 
his  seat  in  the  Siege  perilous.  Around  the  hall  is  a  great  ring  of 
angels  clad  in  Avhite;  4)  The  departure.  Galahad  kneels  amid  a 
company  of  knights  to  receive  the  blessing  of  the  archbishop,  prepar- 
atory to  starting  on  the  quest.  King  Arthur  is  praying  on  the 
steps  of  the  altar  for  the  safety  of  his  knights;  5)  Castle  of  the  grail. 
Galahad  has  entered  the  castle  of  the  grail,  peopled  by  sleeping 
courtiers  and  ruled  by  a  sleeping  king.  The  grail  is  borne  before 
him,  but  for  a  moment  he  presumes  to  put  faith  not  in  God  but  in 
himself  and  the  vision  disappears.  At  present  this  panel  ends  the 
series. — Boston,  Public  library.     Handbook 
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ALMA-TADEMA,     READING    FROM    HOMER 

The  scene  is  an  interior  or  courtyard,  and  shows  Alma-Tadema's 
imitative  skill  in  representing  light-reflecting  surfaces  and  textures. 
The  brilliancy  of  color  in  the  original  picture,  the  minute  draftsman- 
ship of  architectural  detail  and  the  charm  which  it  owej  to  arch- 
eologic  research  are  qualities  common  to  all  his  pictures. 

Chesneau,  Ernest.     School  of  English  painting 

Monkhouse,  Cosmo.    British  contemporary  artists 

Muther,  Richard.     History  of  modern  painting 

Rooses,  Max.     Dutch  painters  of  the  19th  century 
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BASTIEN-LEPAGE.    JOAN   OF  ARC  LISTENING  TO   THE  VOICES 

This  picture  presents  the  Maid  of  Orleans  in  peasant  dress  stand- 
ing under  the  trees  of  Domremy  forest.  Behind  her  are  spectral 
figures  symbolizing  different  phases  of  her  career.  Peasant  life  in 
Lorrain  is  the  theme  of  much  of  the  work  of  Bastien-Lepage. 

Muther,  Richard.     History  of  modern  painting 

Stranahan,  Mrs  C.   C.  H.     History  of  French  painting 

Van  Dyke,  J.  C.     Modern  French  masters 
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BONHEUR.       PLOUGHING  IN  THE   NIVERNAIS 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  look  at  her  fresh  and  sunny  picture  Ploughing  in 
the  Nivernais  with  its  yoke  of  six  oxen,  its  rich,  red-brown  soil  turned 
up  into  furrows  and  its  wide,  bright,  simple  and  laughing  landscape 
beneath  the  clear,  blue  sky.  She  has  all  the  qualities  which  may  be 
appreciated  without  one's  being /an  epicure  of  art — great  anatomical 
knowledge,  dexterous  technic,  charming  and  seductive  coloring. — 
Muther,  Richard.    History  of  modern  painting 

Peyrol,   Rene.     Rosa  Bonheur 
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COROT.    LANDSCAPE 

Atmosphere  is  the  essential  factor  in  his  (Corot's)  composition.  It 
serves  to  mold,  illumine,  modify  all  the  features  of  the  scene.  He 
surpasses  all  others  in  the  ability  to  indicate  the  presence  of  water 
without  making  it  seen.  For  this  he  makes  use  of  its  effects  upon 
the  air,  the  uprising,  delicate  mist.  Throughout,  subtleties  of  tone 
rather  than  realities  of  form  and  color,  characterize  his  works. — 
Stranahan,  Mrs  C.  C.  H.     History  of  French  painting 

Mollett,  J.  W.     Painters  of  Barbizon:  Corot 

Muther,  Richard.     History  of  modern  painting 

Thomson,  D.  C.     Corot 

Van  Dyke,  J.  C.     Modern  French  masters 
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VAN    DYCK.     THREE    CHILDREN    OP    CHARLES    I 

This  is  one  of  several  similar  pictures  painted  during  Van  Dyck's 
residence  in  England  as  court  painter,  and  represents  three  future 
sovereigns  Charles  2,  aged  10,  James  2,  aged  7  and  their  sister 
Mary,  afterward  wife  of  William  of  Orange,  aged  9.  Two  dogs 
of  the  favorite  breed  of  Charles  2,  now  known  as  King  Charles 
spaniels,  are  with  them.  The  canvas  shows  this  great  artist's  usual 
power  in  the  complete  rendering  of  his  subject,  from  the  exquisite 
detail  of  attire  to  the  lovely  yet  noble  lines  of  the  princely  group. 

Bell,  Mrs  N.  R.  E.  M.     Masterpieces  of  great  artists 

Singleton,  Esther.     Great  pictures 
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GUIDO  REM.     AURORA 

This  fresco  on  the  ceiling  of  a  summer  house  in  the  garden  of  the 
Rospigliosi  palace,  dates  from  Guido's  best  period.  Every  morn- 
ing, according  to  the  myth,  Aurora  the  fair  daughter  of  Hyperion 
and  mother  of  the  winds,  rising  from  her  ocean  bed  ascended  to 
heaven  to  herald  the  approach  of  the  sun  god  Apollo.  Seated  on 
his  chariot,  Apollo  guides  with  careless  ease  the  fiery  steeds  har- 
nessed to  his  flaming  car,  about  which  cluster  the  hours,  hand  in 
hand,  and  above  the  horses  heads,  hovers  the  morning  star,  in  the 
form  of  the  youthful  Lucifer  bearing  his  torch.  The  coloring  is 
clear,  harmonious  and  brilliant  but  nothing  in  the  picture  is  more  ad- 
mirable than  the  motion  perceptible  in  the  smooth  and  rapid  step  of 
the  hours  as  they  tread  the  fleecy  clouds,  the  advance  of  the  fiery 
steeds,  the  whirling  wheel  of  the  car,  the  flaming  torch  of  Lucifer  and 
the  buoyant  figure  of  Aurora. 

Bell,  Mrs  N.  R.  E.  M.     Masterpieces  of  the  great  artists 

Hawthorne,  Nathaniel.     Passages  from  the  French  and  Italian  notebooks 

Kugler,  F.  T.     Handbook  of  painting;  the  Italian  schools 

Sweetser,  M.  F.     Guido  Reni 
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HOBBEMA.     MIDUELrHARNIS    AVENUE 

The  long  avenue  of  straight  trees  leads  up  to  the  village  in  which 
the  church  tower  is  a  conspicuous  object.  It  is  a  faithful  and  char- 
acteristic glimpse  of  Holland,  with  its  pastures,  waterways,  low  hori- 
zons, and  expansive  and  impressive  skies.  Above  all  it  is  the  sky 
which  holds  us;  we  feel  the  vastness  of  the  immense  vault  of  heaven. 
The  work  is  gray  and  neutral  in  coloring  and  is  one  of 
the  finest  of  Hobbema's  pictures. — Cole,  Timothy  &  Van  Dyke,  /.  C. 
Old  Dutch  and  Flemish  masters 

Cundall,  Frank.     Landscape  painters  of  Holland. 

Singleton,  Esther.     Great  pictures 
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THE     LOOKOUT— "ALL'S     WELL' 
Winslow  Homer,  1S36 
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HOMER.       ALL'S  WELL. 

In  this  picture,  one  of  those  selected  to  represent  American  art  at 
the  Paris  exposition  of  1900,  the  artist  has  caught  the  glance  of 
the  lookout  when  he  turns  from  his  patient  watch  and  announces 
"All's  well "  to  his  companions  in  the  stern.  He  has  been  peering 
over  the  water  and  the  rigidity  of  his  features  at  the  instant  when 
he  turns  suggests  the  long  anxiety  of  his  watch.  The  swinging  bell 
which  has  just  struck  the  hour,  the  open  mouth  and  the  uplifted 
hand  add  force  and  vigor. 

"  Winslow  Homer  is  one  of  the  strongest  and  most  original  of 
all  the  American  artists,  a  man  who  never  had  the  advantage  of  the 
highest  technical  training,  yet  possesses  a  feeling  for  color,  a  dash 
and  verve  in  execution,  an  originality  in  subject,  and  an  individuality 
of  conception  that  are  unsurpassed". — Van  Dyke,  J.  C.  History  of 
painting 
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HUNT.       FLIGHT  OF  NIGHT 

The  queen  of  night,  seated  in  her  chariot,  the  crescent  moon,  is 
drawn  by  three  horses,  one  white,  one  red,  one  black.  The  only 
suggestion  of  restraint  is  in  the  touch  of  the  swarthy  guide  who  peers 
forward  into  the  darkness  toward  which  they  are  plunging.  Though 
the  picture  is  vaporous,  and  unpronounced  in  outline,  it  is  singularly 
clear,  broad  and  effective. 

The  picture  was  a  fresco  in  one  of  the  arches  of  the  assembly 
chamber  in  the  New  York  state  capitol,  but  was  destroyed  by  a 
wooden  ceiling  added  to  improve  the  acoustics  of  the  room.  The 
reproduction  is  from  the  original  drawing. 
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LEIGHTON.     CAPTIVE    ANDROMACHE 

Andromache  was  the  daughter  of  Aetion,  king  of  Cilician  Thebes, 
and  wife  of  Hector.  After  Troy  was  taken  and  her  son  Astyanax 
hurled  from  the  city  walls,  she  fell  to  the  share  of  Pyrrhus,  the  son 
of  Achilles,  who  took  her  to  Epirus. 

The  scene  represents  the  court  of  an  ancient  palace  where  slaves 
are  gathered  to  draw  water.  In  the  center  stands  Andromache  who 
has  placed  her  pitcher  on  the  ground  and  waits  with  dignity  till  she 
can  approach.  In  its  noble  composition,  purity  of  lines  and  har- 
mony in  color  the  picture  is  representative  of  Leighton's  best  work. 

Monkhouse,  Cosmo.     British  contemporary  artists 

Muther,  Richard.     History  of  modern  paintings 
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LE    ROLLE.       SHEPHERDESS 

This  is  one  of  the  most  satisfactory  presentations  of  peasant  life,  a 
subject  which  has  had  great  prominence  among  artists  of  the  modern 
French  school  since  its  sympathetic  treatment  by  Millet  and  Breton. 
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THE     RETURN     OF    THE     F  I  S  H  I  N G -  BO  A T S 

Hendrik  Willem  Mesdag,  1831 

Dutch  School 
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MESDAG.      RETURN   OP  THE   FISHING  BOATS 

In  Mesdag's  paintings  one  beholds  the  sea  from  the  sea  itself  and 
not  from  the  land;  one  is  really  on  the  water  alone  with  the  ship, 
the  sky  and  the  waves.  He  chiefly  renders  the  moment  of  uneasy 
suspense  before  the  storm.  As  a  rule  in  his  pictures  the  sea  lies 
heavy  as  lead  in  a  threatening  lull;  only  a  few  lightly  quivering 
waves  seem  to  be  preparing  for  the  battle  that  they  will  fight  among 
themselves.  Overhead  stretches  a  gray,  monotonous  and  gloomy 
sky,  where  sometimes,  although  rarely,  the  sun  glowing  like  the 
crater  of  a  volcano,  may  be  seen  to  stand.  His  power  is  essentially 
a  material  one;  he  is  a  real  realist. — Muther,  Richard.  History  of 
modern  painting 

Rooses,  Max.     Dutch  painters  of  the  19th  century 
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MICHELANGELO.     DELPHIC  SIBYL 

The  sibyls  in  ancient  mythology  possessed  special  powers  of 
prophecy  and  of  intercession  with  the  gods.  The  youngest  and 
most  beautiful  presided  over  the  temple  of  Apollo  in  Delphi  and  in 
this  picture  is  represented  with  startled  eyes  looking  into  the  future. 
Her  figure  has  the  splendid  stature  of  an  Amazon,  yet  beneath  a 
Greek  turban  her  hair  escapes  in  flying  curls.  The  scroll  in  her  left 
hand  is  the  symbol  of  her  prophecy,  and  the  two  small  figures  be- 
hind her  holding  a  book  are  genii  or  spirits,  symbols  of  her  inspira- 
tion. 

Grimm,  Herman.     Life  of  Michael  Angelo 

Hurll,  E.  M.     Michel-Angelo 

Stearns,  F.  P.     Midsummer  of  Italian  art 

Symonds,  J.  A.     Renaissance  in  Italy;  the  fine  arts 
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DELPHIC     SIBYL 

Michelangelo  Buonarroti,  1475-1564 

Florentine  School 


Sistine  Chapel 
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MILIyET.     GLEANERS 

The  scene  is  a  cornfield  in  the  flat  country  about  Barbizon.  Re- 
mote among-  the  trees  is  the  farm  while  in  the  crisp  stubble  of  the 
foreground,  in  the  full  blaze  of  sunshine,  are  the  three  gleaners.  All 
are  toiling  valiantly  but  the  oldest  stoops  as  if  she  were  stiff  and 
found  her  work  painful  and  hard.  The  picture  is  strong  in  the 
rich  beauty  of  its  coloring. 

Mollett,  J.  W.     Painters  of  Barbizon,  Millet 

Muther,  Richard.     History  of  modern  painting 

Sensier,  Alfred.     Millet,  peasant  and  painter 

Stranahan,  Mrs  C.  C.  H.     History  of  French  painting 

Van  Dyke,  J.  C.     Modern  French  masters 
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RAPHAEL.       SCHOOL  OF  ATHENS 

This  fresco.  [Philosophy  in  the  Vatican  stanze]  represents  a  large 
atrium  in  the  noble  style  of  Bramante,  in  which  are  assembled 
teachers  of  philosophy  with  their  scholars.  The  more  distant 
groups  represent  the  school  of  philosophy  proper.  Plato  and  Aris- 
totle stand  together  in  the  center,  as  if  disputing  their  doctrines. 
Plato,  the  representative  of  speculative  philosophy  points  upward 
with  uplifted  arm.  Aristotle,  as  the  exponent  of  practical  philoso- 
phy, stretches  his  outspread  hand  toward  the  earth.  On  each  side, 
extending  deeper  into  the  picture,  is  a  double  row  of  attentive  au- 
ditors. Next  to  them,  on  the  left,  stands  Socrates  with  scholars  col- 
lected around  him,  to  whom  he  explains  in  order,  counting  on  his 
fingers,  his  principles  and  their  conclusions.  On  the  opposite  side 
are  persons  engaged  in  conversation  and  study.  In  the  foreground, 
on  each  hand,  the  sciences  arithmetic  and  geometry,  with  their  sub- 
ordinate studies,  occupy  separate  groups.  On  the  left,  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  arithmetic,  is  Pythagoras,  writing  on  his  knees,  with 
several  figures  (one  with  a  tablet  inscribed  with  a  musical  scale) 
around  him.  On  the  right  Archimedes  (or  Euclid)  stooping 
eagerly,  draws  a  geometric  figure  on  a  tablet  lying  on  the  ground. 
Several  scholars  watch  his  progress,  the  different  degrees  of  their 
intelligence  being  most  strikingly  represented.  Next  to  him  are 
Zoroaster  and  Ptolemy,  as  representatives  of  astronomy  and  geog- 
raphy with  celestial  and  terrestrial  globes.  On  the  steps,  between 
the  two  groups  and  apart  from  them  all,  reclines  Diogenes  the  cynic ; 
a  youth,  directed  by  an  old  man,  turns  from  him  to  the  teachers  of 
a  higher  philosophy.  Near  the  group  of  Archimedes,  close  to  the 
edge  of  the  picture,  Raphael  himself  enters  the  hall,  accompanying 
Bazzi.  The  general  arrangement  of  this  subject  is  masterly.  Plato 
and  Aristotle,  with  scholars,  are  placed  in  dignified  symmetry,  yet 
without  stiffness  or  constraint;  on  each  side  greater  freedom  pre- 
vails. The  style  is  grand  and  free;  the  group  of  youths  around 
Archimedes,  is  among  the  most  interesting  and  natural  of  Raphael's 
creations. — Kugler,  F.  T.     Handbook  of  painting;  the  Italian  schools 

Vasari,  Giorgio.     Lives  of  painters,  sculptors  and  architects 
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REMBRANDT.      NIGHT   WATCH 

The  work  was  painted  for  Frans  Banning  Cock  and  his  company 
of  harquebusiers,  and  is  one  of  the  many  guild  pieces  which  in  those 
days  it  was  the  fashion  for  corporations  to  have  executed,  wherein 
the  portraits  of  the  various  members  were  depicted.  The  real  title 
of  the  piece  is  the  Sortie  of  the  company  of  Frans  Banning  Cock. 
The  erroneous  title  {Night-watch)  originated  with  French  writers 
of  the  end  of  the  18th  century.  The  scene  represents  the  company 
emerging  from  their  guild-house  in  the  golden  sunlight  of  the  after- 
noon. The  captain,  clad  in  deep  brown  or  warm  black,  with  a  red 
scarf,  and  his  lieutenant,  clad  in  a  yellow  jerkin  and  breeches,  a 
white  scarf  about  his  waist,  and  a  white  plume  adorning  his  yellow 
hat,  precede  the  group,  which  in  composition  recedes  on  each  side. 
The  distribution  of  color  against  the  soft,  warm,  and  tender  obscurity 
of  the  background  is  magnificent. — Cole,  Timothy  &  Van  Dyke,  J.  C. 
Old  Dutch  and  Flemish  masters 

This  picture  now  one  of  those  on  which  Rembrandt's  fame  rests 
gave  great  dissatisfaction  to  those  members  of  the  corporation  whose 
portraits  were  artistically  grouped  in  the  obscurity  of  the  back 
ground. 

Bell,  Malcolm.     Rembrandt 

Fromentin,  Eugene.     Old  masters  of  Belgium  and  Holland 

Kugler,  F.  T.     Handbook  of  painting;  German,  Flemish  and  Dutch  schools 

Michel,   Emile.     Rembrandt 
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REMBRANDT.      PORTRAIT  OF  THE  ARTIST 

Rembrandt  van  Ryn  was  born  in  Leyden,  and  from  his  earliest 
childhood  showed  a  love  for  painting  and  designing.  As  a  boy  he 
went  to  Amsterdam  to  study  art  with  Lastman,  a  famous  Dutch 
artist  of  that  period,  and  it  was  in  Amsterdam  that  most  of  his  later 
years  were  spent.  When  about  2.7  Rembrandt  married  Saskia  van 
Ulenberg,  a  young  woman  of  good  family  and  considerable  prop- 
erty, whose  portrait  he  painted  again  and  again. 

During  his  eight  happy  years  with  Saskia  fortune  smiled  on  him 
and  he  became  the  great  portrait  painter  and  etcher  of  his  time. 
After  Saskia's  death  terminated  his  domestic  happiness  a  reaction 
against  his  style  brought  other  painters  into  greater  favor  and 
though  his  earnings  were  still  very  large  his  property  began  to- 
dwindle  away  till  nothing  was  left  and  he  became  so  deeply  in  debt 
that  his  vast  collection  of  art  treasures  and  all  his  worldly  goods, 
including  a  large  number  of  his  own  designs,  were  seized  and  sold. 
During  the  remaining  12  years  of  Rembrandt's  life  he  painted  almost 
incessantly. 

Rembrandt  was  the  first  great  master  of  chiaroscuro,  and  his  por- 
traits show  this  in  a  marked  degree.  "  Strong  in  a  few  high  lights 
on  cheek,  chin  or  white  linen,  the  rest  was  submerged  in  shadow, 
under  which  color  was  sacrificed.  He  had  a  powerful  way  of  strik- 
ing universal  truths  through  the  human  face,  the  turned  head, 
bent  body  or  outstretched  hand.  His  people  have  character,  dignity 
and  a  pervading  feeling  that  they  are  the  great  types  of  the  Dutch 
race,  people  of  substantial  physique,  slow  in  thought  and  impulse  yet 
capable  of  feeling,  comprehending,  enjoying,  suffering." — Van  Dyke, 
J.  C.  History  of  painting.  This  portrait,  one  of  the  many  of  himself, 
was  painted  when  he  was  about  32,  during  his  period  of  prosperity 
and  happiness. 
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PORTRAIT    OF    THE    ARTIST 

Rembrandt  van  Ryn.  1607-1669 
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REMBRANDT.       SYNDICS  OP  THE  CliOTH  HALL 

This  picture  represents  five  men  seated  round  a  table  with  their 
servant  waiting  on  them.  The  subject  is  not  interesting  but  it  is 
the  execution  and  coloring  which  makes  this  picture  a  chef-d'oeuvre. 
Here  we  have  a  vigor,  which  has  surmounted  all  difficulties,  disen- 
gaged its  originality  from  all  precedent,  and  sure  of  itself,  proceeds 
with  a  boldness  that  is  astonishing.  The  tone  is  harmonious  and 
vigorous;  there  is  no  play  of  light  but  a  natural  brightness  illumines 
equally  the  whole  picture. — Mollett,  J.  W.    Rembrandt 

Bell,  Malcolm.     Rembrandt 

Fromentin.    Old  masters  of  Belgium  and  Holland 

Michel,  Emile.     Rembrandt 
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ROUSSEAU.       FOREST    OF   FOSTAINEBLEAU   AT    SUNSET 

Rousseau  does  not  force  on  the  spectator  any  preconceived  mood 
of  his  own  but  leaves  him  before  a  picture  with  all  the  freedom  and 
capacity  for  personal  feeling-  which  he  would  have  received  from  the 
spectacle  of  nature  herself.  His  pictures  are  absolutely  without 
effective  point,  but  there  is  so  much  power  and  deep  truth,  so  much 
simplicity,  boldness  and  sincerity  in  his  manner  of  seeing  and  paint- 
ing nature,  and  of  feeling  her  intense  and  forceful  life,  that  they 
have  become  great  works  of  art  by  this  alone.  His  spirit,  positive, 
exact,  like  that  of  a  mathematician  and  far  more  equipped  with 
artistic  precision  than  pictorial  qualities,  delighted  in  everything 
sharply  denned,  plastic  and  full  of  repose — moss-grown  stones,  oaks 
of  the  growth  of  centuries,  marshes  and  standing  water,  rude  granite 
blocks  of  the  forest  of  Fontainebleau  and  trees  bedded  in  the  rocks 
of  the  glens  of  Opremont. — Muther,  Richard.  History  of  modern 
painting 

Mollett,  J.  W.     Painters  of  Barbizon:  Millet,  Rousseau,  Diaz 

Stranahan,  Mrs  C.  C.  H.     History  of  French  painting 

Van  Dyke,  J.  C.     Modern  French  masters 
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RUYSDAEI/.    THE  HUNT 

Ruysdael  is,  beyond  all  dispute,  the  greatest  of  the  Dutch  land- 
scape painters.  In  the  works  of  no  other  do  we  find  that  feeling  for 
the  poetry  of  northern  nature  and  perfection  of  representation  united 
in  the  same  degree.  With  admirable  drawing  he  combined  a  knowl- 
edge of  chiaroscuro  in  its  most  multifarious  aspects,  a  coloring 
powerful  and  warm  and  a  mastery  of  the  brush,  which,  while  never 
too  smooth  in  surface,  ranges  from  the  tenderest  and  most  minute 
touch  to  the  broadest  and  freest  execution.  He  generally  presents 
us  with  the  flat  and  homely  scenery  of  his  native  country  under  the 
conditions  of  repose  while  the  usually  heavy  clouded  sky,  which 
tells  either  of  a  shower  just  past  or  of  one  impending  and  dark  sheets 
of  water  overshadowed  by  trees,  impart  a  melancholy  character  to 
his  pictures.  Here  in  the  calm  water  in  the  foreground — through 
which  a  stag-hunt  is  passing — clouds,  warm  with  morning  sunlight, 
appear  reflected.  The  sense  even  of  the  fresh  morning  is  not 
without  a  tinge  of  gentle  melancholy.  The  broken  reflections  in  the 
water,  also,  are  incomparable,  the  general  tone  unusually  warm  and 
the  treatment  broad  and  free. — Kugler,  F.  T.  Handbook  of  painting; 
German,  Flemish  and  Dutch  schools 

Cole,  Timothy  &  Van  Dyke,  J.  C.     Old  Dutch  and  Flemish  masters 

Cundall,  Frank.     Landscape  painters  of  Holland 

Fromentin,  Eugene.     Old  masters  of  Belgium  and  Holland 
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RXIYSDAEL.     THE   WINDMILL 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  of  Ruysdael's  paintings  is  the  river  view 
at  the  Ryks  museum.  It  is  a  singularly  impressive  piece  represent- 
ing a  dead  calm  before  a  storm.  The  mill,  with  its  dark,  wide- 
spread arms,  rises  high  to  the  right  on  the  summit  of  a  terrace 
ground — a  palisade  lapped  by  the  dark  and  quiet  river.  The  white 
sail  of  a  boat,  toward  midstream — flat  and  unruffled  by  the  slightest 
breeze,  and  of  exquisite  value  in  its  relief  and  in  its  delicate  reflection 
in  the  water — rises  softly  against  the  far  off  horizon.  Above  is  the 
wide  sky  heavy  with  clouds,  which  break  as  they  scale  toward  the 
top  of  the  canvas,  disclosing  the  gray  blue  of  the  heavens  through 
the  watery  vapors.  All  is  one  harmonious  and  powerful  tone  com- 
posed of  rich  neutral  browns  and  dark  slate  colors,  flowing  and  melt- 
ing into  the  other  in  subtle  gradations  of  shades — all  shadow,  so 
to  speak,  everywhere  except  the  pink  flush  of  light  crowning  the 
disks  of  two  clouds  high  up  near  the  middle  of  the  sky,  which  is  the 
final  gleam  of  the  retiring  sun.  The  mysterious  sense  of  expect- 
ancy, which  is  the  essence  of  this  work,  is  hightened  by  the  strange 
light,  as  of  an  eclipse,  that  is  diffused  over  all. — Cole,  T.  C.  &  Van 
Dyke,  J.  C.     Old  Dutch  and  Flemish  masters 
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SARGENT.      FRIEZE   OF  THE  PROPHETS 

The  frieze  of  the  prophets  illustrates  the  monotheistic  and  spiritual 
principles  of  the  Jewish  religion.  In  the  right  panel  the  three  ex- 
treme figures  are  exulting,  in  strong  antithesis  to  the  three  prophets 
on  the  opposite  wall,  who  in  the  sure  hope  of  a  Messiah  are  pointing 
in  the  direction  of  the  panels  which  are  later  to  be  decorated  with  a 
painting  of  Christ  preaching  to  the  nations  of  the  world. 

Moses,  modeled  in  relief  and  supporting  the  tables  of  the  law,  is 
considered  as  the  ideal  and  almost  superhuman  exponent  of  the 
divine  will  and  is  treated  with  conventionality.  His  priestly  garment 
arranged  in  formal  folds,  contrasting  with  the  loose  robes  of  the 
other  prophets  and  the  golden  wings  of  the  Spirit  which  infold  him, 
symbolize  the  authority  of  the  spokesman  of  Jehovah. — Boston,  Public 
library.     Handbook 

Muther,  Richard.     History  of  modern  painting 
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TROYON.   RETURN  TO  THE  BARNYARD 

No  one  has  ever  seized  the  poetry  of  these  heavy  masses  of  flesh, 
with  their  strong  color  and  largeness  of  outline,  as  Troyon  has  done. 
His  landscapes  have  always  the  smell  of  earth  and  they  smack  of 
rusticity.  At  one  time  he  paints  the  atmosphere,  veiling  the  con- 
tours of  objects  with  a  light  mist  recalling  Corot  and  yet  saturated 
with  clear  sunshine ;  at  another  he  sends  his  heavy,  fattened  droves 
in  the  afternoon  across  field  paths  bright  in  the  sunlight  and  dark 
green  meadows,  or  places  them  beneath  a  sky  where  dense  thunder 
clouds  are  swiftly  rolling  up.  His  Return  to  the  barnyard  will  always 
be  counted  amongst  the  most  forcible  animal  pictures  of  all  ages. — 
Muther,  Richard.    History  of  modern  painting 

Van  Dyke,  J.  C.     Modern  French  masters 
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TURNER.      THE   FIGHTING   TEMERAIRE 

The  Temeraire  was  a  war  ship  captured  from  the  French  at  the 
battle  of  the  Nile,  1798.  She  fought  second  in  Nelson's  line  in  the 
battle  of  Trafalgar,  1805.  This  picture  represents  her  being  towed 
to  her  last  anchorage  to  be  broken  up. 

"  Light  and  brilliant  yet  solemn  in  color,  penetrated  with  a 
sentiment  which  finds  an  echo  in  every  heart,  appealing  to 
national  feeling  and  to  that  larger  sympathy  with  the  fate 
of!  all  created  things,  symbolic  by  its  contrast  between  the  old 
three  decker  and  the  little  steam  tug  of  the  old  order — the 
picture  was  and  always  will  be  as  popular  as  it  deserves." — Monk- 
house,  Cosmo.     Turner 

Muther,  Richard.     History  of  modern  painting 

Singleton,  Esther.     Great  pictures 
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VEDDER.       CUMAEAJi    SIBYL 

Of  all  the  romantic  and  imaginative  men  that  we  have,  Vedder 
seems  to  me  to  be  head  and  shoulders  above  all  the  men  of  his  time. 
I  do  not  mean  as  a  colorist  nor  as  a  master  of  composition,  nor 
even  as  a  completely  equipped  draftsman.  Master  of  the  figure 
he  certainly  is  and  in  all  of  its  proportions,  as  he  is  master  of  every 
other  thing  he  draws.  But  it  is  as  a  symbolist  if  I  may  coin  a  word 
to  suit  my  thought  that  he  stands  unique.  What  he  is  after  is  the 
expression  of  an  ideal,  and  with  him  it  is  always  a  lofty  ideal.  Skies, 
rocks,  trees,  the  whirl  of  a  storm  cloud  are  to  him  so  many  symbols, 
nature's  hieroglyphics,  to  which  he  holds  the  key.  The  human 
figure  is  another:  the  crouching  bending  back,  the  uplifted  arm,  the 
use  of  flowing  or  clinging  drapery,  all  to  him  are  so  many  words  to 
express  such  and  such  meaning.  Take  his  picture  of  the 
Cumaean  sibyl:  that  superb  figure  forging  ahead,  her  robe 
in  swirls  about  her,  the  dreary  stretch  of  desert,  the  low 
clouds,  the  feeling  of  desolation,  of  coming  pestilence,  of  terror 
that  pervades  every  square  inch  of  the  picture,  and  is  expressed  in 
every  touch  of  Vedder's  brush. — Smith,  F.  Hopkinson.  American 
illustrators 
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EQUESTRIAN     PORTRAIT     OF     DON     BALTHAZAR     CHARLES 

Don  Diego  Rodriguez  de  Silva  Velasquez.  1599-1660 
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VELASQUEZ.      EQUESTRIAN  PORTRAIT  OF  DON  BALTHAZAR  CARLOS 

The  boy,  whose  face  is  lit  up  and  whose  dark  eyes  shine  with 
proud  delight  in  himself  and  his  steed,  sits  his  pony  with  easy  grace 
and  wields  his  marshal's  baton  like  one  born  to  command.  He  wears 
a  plumed  hat,  green  velvet  jacket  with  white  sleeves,  red  scarf  em- 
broidered with  gold  and  long  closely  fitted  leather  boots.  The  pony 
is  caparisoned  with  equal  richness  and  its  glossy  coat  shines  in  the 
light.  The  picture  is  remarkable  for  its  life  and  motion,  its  breezy 
atmosphere,  brilliant  coloring  and  the  faithfulness  of  the  background 
to  the  characteristics  of  the  richly  varied  Castilian  uplands. — Bell, 
Mrs  N.  R.  E.  M.     Masterpieces  of  great  artists 
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WATTS.      SIR  GALAHAD 

Whether  he  paints  portrait  or  history,  takes  his  theme  from  a 
book  or  his  own  invention,  Watts's  aim  is  always  ideal.  He  is  a 
painter  of  the  properties  and  attributes  of  the  human  race,  of  the 
forces  which  surround  and  mold  the  lives  of  men,  of  the  dreams  and 
aspirations  of  the  world — a  painter  of  spiritual  motive  power. — 
Monkhouse,  Cosmo.    British  contemporary  artists 
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SIR    GALAHAD 
George  Frederick  Watts,  181S 
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ABTJ-SIMBEL:  FACADE  OF  SMALLER  TEMPLE 

ABOUT    I250    B.  C. 

The  smaller  rock  temple  of  Abu-Simbel  was,  like  the  greater  one, 
built  by  Ramses  2.  It  was  dedicated  specially  to  Hathor  and  to 
Nefert-iri,  the  wife  of  Ramses. 

The  facade  is  90  feet  long  and  40  feet  high.  The  six  colossal 
statues,  standing  in  recesses,  are  30  feet  high.  Two  of  them  repre- 
sent Nefert-iri  and  four,  Ramses  2.  The  smaller  statues  are  those 
of  their  children.  On  the  walls  of  the  niches  are  votive  inscriptions, 
and  above  the  door  is  a  relief  representing  Ramses  2  sacrificing  to 
Amon  and  to  Horus.  The  whole  is  finished  off  with  the  usual  fair 
workmanship  of  Ramses  2. — A.  W .  Elson  &  Co.  Egyptian  archi- 
tecture 
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TEMPLE   OP   KARNAK 

This  temple,  once  the  most  magnificent  of  Thebes,  now  but  a  be- 
wildering mass  of  ruins,  is  situated  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Nile 
and  marks  the  site  of  the  ancient  city.  The  great  gateway  in  the 
picture  is  probably  the  entrance  looking  inland  across  the  plains 
and  was  approached  by  an  avenue  of  immense  ram-headed  sphinxes 
now  entirely  in  ruins. 

The  grand  main  entrance  on  the  other  side  looking  toward  the 
river  was  approached  also  by  an  avenue  of  sphinxes  leading  up 
from  the  river  bank.  Behind  this  entrance  the  temple  stretched 
away  to  the  length  of  1200  feet,  comparatively  regular  in  plan.  It 
consisted  of  a  great  court  colonnaded  at  the  sides,  with  an  avenue 
of  columns  in  the  middle  leading  to  a  beautiful  hall  also  of  col- 
umns. There  was  also  a  number  of  smaller  courts,  one  containing 
an  obelisk  97^  feet  high,  which  is  still  standing.  Throughout  the 
building  are  highly  interesting  mural  sculptures  many  of  them 
colored,  portraying  incidents  in  Egyptian  history.  Particularly  fine 
are  those  which  show  the  characteristics  of  Asiatic  peoples  con- 
quered by  the  Egyptians.  The  bands  of  sculpture  visible  on  the 
pictured  gateway  represent  Ptolemy  and  his  queen  paying  honor  to 
his  predecessors  and  to  the  gods.  Usertisen  1  is  said  to  have  begun 
the  temple  about  2700  B.  C.  various  additions  and  improvements 
having  been  made  by  succeeding  rulers. 

Singleton,  Esther.     Turrets,  towers  and  temples 
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PHILAE 

Temple  of  Isis.     Front  of  first  pylon 
About  200  B.  C. 

The  temple  of  Isis  on  the  island  of  Philae  is  almost  entirely  a 
product  of  the  Ptolemaic  period.  The  main  temple  was  built  by 
Philadelphus  and  Energetes  I,  and  decorated  by  the  following  Ptole- 
mies down  to  the  time  of  Philometer.  The  only  older  portions 
worthy  of  notice  are  the  gateway  in  the  first  pylon  and  the  small  hall 
en  the  south  end  of  the  island,  both  built  by  Nechtanebos  (about 
343  B.  C.)  Other  buildings  on  Philae  were  constructed  under 
Roman  rule,  probably  even  down  to  the  time  of  Diocletian. 

The  temple  is  chiefly  famous  as  the  center  of  the  later  Isis  cult, 
at  the  time  when  it  seemed  almost  as  if  the  Isis  cult  might  dispute 
the  possession  of  the  civilized  world  with  Christianity.  Here  faith 
in  the  old  gods  of  Egypt  endured  longest.  Philae  was  the  last  tem- 
ple to  echo  the  worship  of  Isis.  It  was  not  till  the  sixth  century  A.  D. 
that  the  authorities  stopped  all  pagan  practices  and  filled  the  island 
with  churches.  Architecturally,  the  temple  presents  the  usual  plan 
of  the  Ptolemaic  period:  outer  court,  court  and  vestibule  and  inner 
sanctuary  preceded  by  the  small  halls.  The  axis  of  the  first  pylon 
makes  an  angle  of  about  10  degrees  with  the  axis  of  the  main  build- 
ing, due  probably  to  the  exigencies  of  the  location. — A.  W.  Elson  & 
Co.     Egyptian  architecture 
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SPHINX  AND   PYRAMIDS 

THE  GREAT  SPHINX 

About  1800  (?)  B.  C. 

The  great  sphinx,  usually  said  to  be  a  statue  of  Harmachis  or 
Horus  on  the  horizon,  lies  half  buried  in  the  sand  on  the  edge  of  the 
mountain  plateau  on  which  the  great  pyramids  stand.  With  the 
pyramids  behind  it,  it  looks  out  across  the  valley  of  the  Nile.  When 
it  was  made,  and  who  made  it,  is  unknown.  On  the  stone  which 
Thothmes  4  erected  at  the  breast  of  the  sphinx,  the  name  of  Chephren 
occurs  in  a  passage  mutilated  beyond  all  recovery.  On  this  account, 
it  has  been  usual  to  date  the  sphinx  in  the  time  of  Chephren  or  even 
earlier.  Recently  Borchardt  has  pointed  out  peculiarities  of  dress 
which  indicate  a  much  later  date,  and  he  sums  up  the  result  of  his 
investigation  as  follows:  "The  sphinx,  cut  out  of  the  solid 
rock,  and  partly  built  up  of  masonry,  was  made  by  Amen- 
emhat  3.  A  mastoba,  which  formerly  stood  on  the  spot,  was  de- 
stroyed to  make  room  for  it.  It  represented  the  king  in  the  form 
of  a  human-headed  lion,  lying  down  with  the  statue  of  a  god,  Har- 
machis or  Hepra,  before  its  breast.  In  time,  the  desert  sand  covered 
the  body.  Thothmes  4  was  the  first  to  dig  it  out,  and  he  erected  a 
stone  celebrating  this  event.  Even  in  the  inscription  on  the  statue, 
the  confusion  between  the  sphinx  itself  and  the  divine  statue  before 
it,  appears.  Perhaps  the  plaited  beard  peculiar  to  divinities  was 
added  at  that  time  (now  fallen  off).  In  the  19th  dynasty  the  sphinx 
must  have  been  partly  free  of  sand.  Later  it  was  surrounded  by  a 
high  brick  wall  to  protect  it  from  the  flying  sand.  From  the  east, 
a  great  stairway  led  down  to  the  little  chapel  which  was  before  the 
divine  statue  at  the  breast." 

In  Arab  times,  the  sphinx  was  used  as  a  target  by  Mamelukes,  and 
was  mutilated  by  fanatics.  In  modern  times,  it  has  been  repeatedly 
freed  of  sand,  first  by  Caviglia  with  funds  provided  by  an  English 
society,  and  later  by  the  government. 

At  present,  the  mere  wreck  of  its  former  glory,  the  Sphinx  is  still 
one  of  the  great  monuments  of  Egypt.  The  color  is  gone,  the  nose 
is  beaten  off,  the  neck  is  worn  thin,  but  there  is  still  power  in  the 
expression  of  the  face. — A.  W.  Elson  &  Co.    Egyptian  architecture 
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THE    GREAT   PYRAMIDS    OF    GIZEH 
About  2600  B.  C. 

The  great  pyramids  of  Gizeh  rest  on  the  desert  plateau  on  the 
west  side  of  the  Nile  a  few  miles  north  of  the  ruins  of  Memphis,  and 
nearly  opposite  the  modern  city  of  Cairo.  They  lie  with  their  four 
sides  to  the  four  points  of  the  compass. 

The  first  pyramid  was  the  tomb  of  King  Cheops  of  the  fourth 
dynasty.  The  entrance  is  from  the  north  side  from  which  a  passage 
leads  down  to  a  chamber  dug  out  of  the  solid  rock  beneath  the 
pyramid.  A  short  distance  from  the  entrance,  a  second  passage 
leads  upward  to  a  chamber  built  in  the  body  of  the  pyramid,  and 
known  as  the  queen's  chamber.  The  upward  passage  is  continued 
beyond  the  entrance  to  the  queen's  chamber  and  widened  into  a  great 
hall  which  leads  to  a  chamber  higher  up  in  the  pyramid  and  known 
as  the  king's  chamber.  It  contains  the  granite  sarcophagus  in 
which  the  body  of  Cheops  once  rested. 

The  second  pyramid  was  the  tomb  of  Chephren.  There  are  two 
chambers,  both  on  the  north  side,  and  two  burial  chambers.  The 
third  pyramid,  the  tomb  of  Mykerinos,  also  contains  two  burial 
chambers.  The  entrance  of  the  passage  leading  to  the  original 
burial  chamber  was  closed  up  in  the  process  of  enlarging  the  pyra- 
mid. 

All  three  pyramids  were  built  of  limestone  quarried  in  the  Mokat- 
tam  hills  across  the  river;  but  the  lining  of  the  passages  and  parts 
of  the  casing  were  partly  built  of  granite.  The  solid  rock  of  the 
mountain  was  not  cleared  away,  but  was  included  in  the  main  body 
of  each  pyramid.  The  blocks  of  stone  in  the  passages  are  joined 
with  such  exactitude  that  it  is  impossible  to  insert  a  hair  between 
them. 

In  antiquity,  before  the  casing  which  is  now  to  be  seen  only  at  the 
top  of  the  second  pyramid  was  destroyed,  the  three  great  pyramids, 
the  sacred  tombs  of  kings,  stood  glittering  white  in  the  sunlight, 
visible  for  many  miles  up  and  down  the  Nile  valley.  Today,  though 
darkened  by  the  weather  of  40  centuries,  because  of  the  wonders 
of  their  construction,  the  weight  of  their  material  and  the  fineness 
of  their  workmanship,  they  form  the  greatest  and  the  most  typical 
monuments  left  to  us  by  the  ancient  Egyptians. — A.  W .  Elson  &  Co. 
Egyptian  architecture 
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ARCH   OF   CONSTANTINE,   ROME 

315  A.  D. 
This  arch  stands  across  the  Via  di  San  Gregorio,  between  the 
Palatine  hill  and  the  Colosseum.  The  view  is  taken  from  the  south. 
This  is  one  of  the  best  preserved  and  best  proportioned  of  the 
numerous  arches  of  triumph  scattered  over  the  Roman  empire.  It 
may  be  described  as  a  free-standing  block  of  masonry,  set  across  a 
roadway,  and  pierced  with  three  arched  passages.  It  is  divided  by 
its  superficial  decoration  into  a  main  story  and  an  attica.  The  main 
story  exhibits  a  characteristic  Roman  adaptation  and  perversion  of 
Greek  architectural  elements.  Four  Corinthian  columns,  having 
no  necessary  architectural  function,  decorate  each  main  facade.  They 
are  raised  upon  high  bases,  and  above  them  the  entablature  is 
"  broken,"  i.  e.  bent  outward  at  right  angles  and  back  again.  This 
peculiarly  Roman  treatment  of  the  entablature  is  here  turned  to  ac- 
count to  support  pedestals  for  statues  of  barbarian  captives.  Directly 
behind  the  columns  there  are  Corinthian  pilasters.  An  inscription  on 
the  middle  of  the  attica,  on  each  front,  shows  that  the  monument  was 
erected  to  commemorate  the  victory  of  Constantine  over  Maxentius 
in  312.  Short  inscriptions  above  the  side  passages  appear  to  indi- 
cate 315  as  the  year  of  completion.  On  the  top  there  was  originally 
a  statue  of  the  emperor,  standing  with  a  terrestrial  globe  in  one 
hand  and  a  lance  in  the  other.  Some  of  the  architectural  members, 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  sculpture  of  this  arch  were  taken  from 
unidentifiable  buildings  of  the  second  century  (reigns  of  Trajan  and 
the  Antonines).  These  are  far  superior  in  execution  to  the  clumsy 
work  of  Constantine's  time.  There  has  been  some  modern  restora- 
tion. Thus  one  of  the  statues  of  barbarians  and  the  heads  and  hands 
of  the  others  are  modern. — A.  W .  Elson  &  Co.  Rise  and  progress 
of  Greek  and  Roman  art 
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ARCH    OF    TITUS,    ROME 

This  marble  arch  was  built  in  the  time  of  Domitian  to  com- 
memorate the  conquest  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus.  It  stands  on  the  sum- 
mit of  a  low  hill  on  the  Sacra  via  between  the  Colosseum  and  the 
Forum.  On  the  side  toward  the  Colosseum  is  in  relief  a  sacrificial 
procession  and  this  inscription:  Senatus  popidusque  Romanus  divo 
Tito  divi  Vespasioni  fdio  Vespasiano  Augusto. 

In  the  middle  ages  the  arch  was  used  as  a  fortress  by  the  Frangi- 
pani  and  strengthened  by  battlements  and  new  walls.  When  these 
were  removed  in  1822  the  arch  lost  its  support  and  had  to  be  recon- 
structed. 

Badeker.     Central  Italy 

Lanciani,  R.  A.     Ruins  and  excavations  of  ancient  Rome 
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COLOSSEUM,    ROME 

About  80  A.  D. 

This  building  is  situated  on  the  low  ground  between  the  Palatine 
and  Esquiline  hills  of  Rome.  Its  original  and  proper  name  was 
Amphitheatrum  Flavium,  the  Flavian  amphitheater.  Begun  by  the 
Emperor  Vespasian,  it  was  opened  for  use  by  his  son  and  successor, 
Titus,  in  80  A.  D.  The  upper  story,  which  seems  to  have  been 
originally  of  wood,  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  217,  and  soon  rebuilt 
in  stone.  The  name  Colosseum  or  Coliseum  can  be  traced  as  far 
back  as  the  eighth  century. 

The  amphitheater  was  a  peculiarly  Roman  type  of  building,  de- 
signed for  gladiatorial  contests,  and  contests  of  wild  beasts  with  one 
another  and  with  men.  The  Colosseum  is  the  largest  example  of  the 
kind ;  it  is  said  to  have  afforded  seats  for  87,000  spectators.  The  ex- 
terior is  divided  into  four  stories,  three  of  them  with  open  arches 
and  engaged  columns,  Tuscan  in  the  lowest  story,  Ionic  in  the 
second,  and  Corinthian  in  the  third;  above  comes  a  closed  story  with 
Corinthian  pilasters.  The  architectural  details  are  poor.  The  merits 
of  the  building  lie  in  the  skilful  adaptation  to  practical  requirements, 
specially  in  the  arrangement  of  corridors  and  stairways,  with  which 
it  is  honeycombed.  From  the  14th  to  the  17th  century  inclusive, 
the  building  was  treated  as  a  quarry ;  to  this  its  ruinous  condition  is 
principally  due. — A.  IV.  Elson  &  Co.  Rise  and  progress  of  Greek 
and  Roman  art 
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COLOSSEUM,   ROME,   INTERIOR 

The  center  of  the  Colosseum,  the  arena,  was  a  level  floor  of  sand, 
oval  in  shape,  about  300  feet  long  and  more  than  half  as  wide.  To 
protect  the  people  from  the  animals  it  was  inclosed  by  a  network 
of  gilded  bronze  supported  by  stakes  of  ivory.  The  first  row  of 
seats,  the  podium,  contained  marble  chairs  for  the  dignitaries  and 
the  canopied  seat  of  the  emperor.  Behind  this  rose  three  tiers  of 
seats,  the  front  rows  being  occupied  by  the  knights  while  the  masses 
were  in  the  rear,  each  class  reaching  its  seats  without  coming  in 
contact  with  its  social  inferiors.  A  portico  extending  around  the 
entire  building  was  supported  by  gilded  columns  and  in  the  arcades 
stood  marble  statues.  On  the  topmost  wall  were  tall  masts  carry- 
ing gay-colored  silk  awnings.  Over  the  ranks  of  seats  and  marble 
tripods  burned  rare  perfumes  while  fountains  scattered  fragrant 
water.  Under  the  arena  lay  a  great  system  of  underground  passages 
through  some  of  which  the  animals  were  led  to  the  center;  others 
were  conduits  for  water  by  which  the  arena  could  be  converted  into 
a  great  lake  where  Roman  galleys  sailed  and  mock  naval  battles 
were  fought. 

The  building  covers  about  six  acres  of  ground  and  though  nearly 

two  thirds  of  the  original  is  gone  the  devastations  were  of  such  a 

character,  that  except  in  some  minor  details,  the  scheme  of  building 

remains   clear.     The   combats   in  the   arena   ceased  in  403  A.   D. 

through  the  influence  of  Telemachus.     Since  then  its  history  has 

been  varied  and  it  was  at  one  time  a  fortress.     Its  destruction  was 

begun  during  the  siege  of  Robert  Guiscard,  and  in  1362  the  legate 

of  Urban  5  offered  its  stone  for  sale  and  the  marble  was  plundered 

for  lime.    A  woolen  factory  and  various  shops  have  been  established 

in  the  ruins  through  papal  attempts  to  utilize  it,  but  it  was  at  last 

consecrated  to  the  memory  of  the  Christian  martyrs  who  perished 

in  it  and  is  now  carefully  preserved  as  one  of  the  noblest  relics  of 

ancient  Rome. 
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FORUM,   ROME 

The  narrow  space  of  ground  beneath  the  Capitoline  hill,  about  one 
eighth  of  a  mile  in  length  and  varying  from  100  to  200  feet  in 
width,  is  the  most  memorable  political  center  in  the  world.  Here 
were  the  rostra  on  which  orators  addressed  the  people  on  subjects 
of  political  and  commercial  importance;  the  Temple  of  Saturn,  chief 
treasury  of  the  republic  and  the  storing  place  of  the  decrees  of  the 
senate;  and  the  Temple  of  Janus,  whose  doors  were  open  only  in 
times  of  war.  Adjoining  its  northwest  end  was  the  Comitium  where 
was  the  Curia  or  senate  house,  the  meeting  place  for  popular  assem- 
blies. As  the  population  of  Rome  increased  the  area  of  the  Forum 
became  too  confined  for  the  important  and  multifarious  business 
transacted  within  its  precincts,  for  it  was  used  not  for  political  and 
commercial  purposes  only  but  for  the  celebration  of  funerals  of  the 
nobility,  for  gladiatorial  combats,  introduced  about  264  B.  C.  and 
on  other  public  occasions.  The  first  expedient  for  gaining  space  was 
the  erection  of  basilicas  or  quadrangular  courts  surrounded  by  colon- 
nades adjoining  the  Forum,  one  of  the  largest  of  which  was  the 
Basilica  Julia,  erected  by  Caesar.  Between  the  time  of  Caesar  and 
Trajan  five  new  forums  were  constructed. 

Only  a  few  ruins  now  suggest  the  former  glory  of  the  Forum 
Romanum.  The  eight  columns  in  the  middle  of  the  picture  are  all 
that  remain  of  the  Temple  of  Saturn;  on  the  left  are  the  Arch  of 
Severus  and  the  three  columns  of  the  Temple  of  Vespasian.  At  the 
right  are  the  Column  of  Phocas,  partly  hidden  by  the  columns  of 
the  Temple  of  Saturn,  the  Basilica  Julia,  the  three  columns  of  the 
Temple  of  Castor  and  the  substructures  of  the  round  Temple  of 
Vesta  and  the  Temple  of  Caesar.  In  the  distance  a  little  at  the  left 
is  the  Capitol. 
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PANTHEON,  ROME 

How  much  of  the  present  Pantheon  belonged  to  the  original  built 
by  Agrippa  in  2.J  B.  C,  is  unknown  for  Hadrian,  Septimius  Severus 
and  Caracalla  restored  portions  of  the  building.  It  is  now  a  rotunda 
of  brick  surrounded  by  a  rectangular  portico  of  granite  and  marble, 
the  roof  of  which  is  supported  by  16  Corinthian  granite  columns. 
The  rotunda  is  143  feet  in  diameter,  its  dome  originally  being  covered 
with  gilded  bronze  plates  which  were  carried  away  by  Constantine. 
The  interior  is  lighted  by  a  single  opening  in  the  dome  which  pro- 
duces so  beautiful  an  effect  that  the  temple  was  believed  in  antiquity 
to  have  derived  the  name  Pantheon  from  its  resemblance  to  the 
vault  of  heaven.  Seven  large  niches  once  filled  by  statues  of  the 
gods  to  whom  the  temple  was  dedicated,  now  hold  images  of  saints, 
for  in  609  A.  D.  the  building  was  consecrated  a  Christian  church. 
During  the  middle  ages  the  pope  officiated  here  on  the  day  of  Pente- 
cost when  white  rose  leaves  were  thrown  down  through  the  aperture 
in  the  dome,  to  commemorate  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

The  Pantheon  stands  on  the  plain  northeast  of  the  Forum,  once 
the  Campus  Martius.  In  the  square  in  front,  called  the  Piazza  del 
Pantheon,  is  a  large  fountain,  above  which  Clement  2  placed  the 
upper  end  of  a  broken  obelisk  taken  from  the  Temple  of  Isis,  Rome. 
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MAISON   CABRBE,  NIMES,  FRANCE 

The  so-called  Maison  Carree,  at  Nimes  in  southeastern  France, 
one  of  the  best  preserved  monuments  of  antiquity,  dates  most 
probably  from  the  second  century  A.  D.  Its  exterior  is  essentially 
as  built,  but  the  interior  has  undergone  various  alterations  in  con- 
sequence of  the  several  uses  to  which  the  building  has  been  put. 

The  view  shows  the  east  front  and  the  north  side.  Its  high  sub- 
structure, mounted  by  15  steps,  and  the  deep  portico  mark  the  edi- 
fice as  a  temple  of  the  typical  Roman  variety,  though  the  divinity 
to  whom  it  was  consecrated  is  unknown.  Including  the  portico  the 
dimensions  of  the  temple  are  about  82  by  40  feet.  The  columns  are 
channeled  and  of  the  Corinthian  order.  The  10  that  form  the  hexa- 
style  portico  stand  free ;  the  20  remaining  are  engaged  in  the  wall  of 
the  cella,  to  give  the  effect  of  a  surrounding  colonnade  and  break 
up  the  monotony  of  an  otherwise  blank  wall.  Such  a  temple  is 
called  pseudo-peripteral. 

Much  of  the  charm  of  the  building  lies  in  the  beautiful  sculptured 
ornament  of  the  capitals  and  the  entablature.  In  spite  of  its  richness 
it  is  in  perfect  taste,  so  that  the  temple  does  not  seem  overloaded. 

Recent  investigations  have  shown  that  the  lines  of  the  stylobate 
and  entablature  curve  out  slightly,  i.  e.  in  a  horizontal  plane.  This 
is  an  optical  refinement  not  found  elsewhere  in  Roman  architecture. 
The  curves  of  the  Parthenon  are  different  being  in  vertical  planes. — - 
T.  W.  Heermance  {in  A.  W .  Elson  &  Co.  Rise  and  progress  of  Greek 
and  Roman  art) 
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ACROPOLIS,   ATHENS 

The  Acropolis  or  citadel  of  ancient  Athens  crowns  with  its 
grandeur  of  white  marble  a  precipitous  rock  which  rises  about  260 
feet  above  the  city  and  extends  1000  feet  east  and  west.  From  the 
summit  clear  against  the  sky,  springs  the  perfection  of  Greek  archi- 
tecture, the  many  columned  Parthenon  or  Temple  of  Pallas  Athene, 
where  stood  the  great  statue  of  the  goddess  by  Phidias.  At  the  left 
are  the  Erechtheum,  the  temple  and  tomb  of  the  Athenian  hero 
Erechtheus  and  the  Propylaea  the  gateway  of  the  Acropolis,  while  at 
the  foot  of  the  hill  stands  the  Theseum. 

The  Acropolis  was  the  earliest  site  of  the  city,  and  was  strongly 
fortified.  After  the  expulsion  of  the  Pisistratids  it  was  considered 
sacred  and  reserved  for  the  masterpieces  of  Greek  art.  In  medieval 
times  during  the  invasion  of  Greece  by  the  Franks  and  Turks,  the 
Acropolis  became  the  abode  of  dukes  and  pashas  and  the  Parthenon 
was  successively  a  cathedral  and  a  mosque.  These  famous  struc- 
tures remained  comparatively  unharmed  till  a  late  date  in  the 
Turkish  domination.  The  Propylaea  was  finally  shattered  by  an  ex- 
plosion, the  Erechtheum  destroyed  by  the  overweighting  of  the  roofs 
in  an  attempt  to  make  them  bomb  proof  and  the  Parthenon  rent 
in  1867  by  a  powder  explosion  during  the  Venetian  siege  of  Athens. 
Many  of  the  best  sculptures  have  been  removed  to  European 
museums. 
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ERECHTHEUM,    ATHENS,    IONIC    PORCH 

About  415  B.  C. 

The  name  Erechtheum  means  Temple  of  Erechtheus  but  though 
the  Attic  hero  of  that  name  was  worshiped  here,  other  cults 
also  were  carried  on  under  the  same  roof.  The  building,  of  Pentelic 
marble,  stands  on  the  summit  of  the  Athenian  acropolis,  to  the  north 
of  the  Parthenon.  It  is  known  to  have  been  nearly  completed  be- 
fore 409  B.  C.  It  must  not  be  regarded  as  a  typical  Greek  temple 
in  plan,  being  in  fact  of  unique  irregularity.  Of  all  known  works 
of  architecture  in  Ionic  style,  this  is  the  most  exquisite.  The  pro- 
portions of  the  members,  the  profiles  of  the  moldings  and  the 
sculptured  oraments,  all  are  of  the  utmost  possible  refinement,  both 
in  design  and  in  execution. 

This  view  shows  the  eastern  or  principal  front  of  the  Erechtheum, 
as  well  as  the  north  and  south  porches.  The  missing  corner  column 
of  the  front  was  removed  early  in  this  century  by  the  agents  of  Lord 
Elgin  and  is  now  in  the  British  museum.  To  the  left  of  the  temple 
may  be  seen  the  inner  or  western  facade  of  the  Propylaea,  and, 
beyond,  the  island  of  Salamis. — A.  W.  Elson  &  Co.  Rise  and  progress 
of  Greek  and  Roman  art 
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EBECHTHEUM,     ATHENS,     CARYATID     PORCH 

About  415  B.  C. 
For  the  general  facts  concerning  the  Erechtheum,  see  the  pre- 
ceding number.  The  south  porch,  or  porch  of  the  Caryatids,  has 
for  its  most  characteristic  feature  six  female  figures — maidens,  as 
they  are  called  in  a  contemporary  inscription — used  in  place  of 
columns.  The  three  maidens  nearest  the  west  end  of  the  porch  rest 
their  weight  chiefly  on  the  right  leg;  those  nearest  the  east  end, 
chiefly  on  the  left  leg.  Otherwise  all  six  are  closely  similar  in  gen- 
eral appearance,  but  there  are  numerous  differences  in  detail,  show- 
ing that  the  figures  were  not  executed  mechanically  from  a  finished 
model.  The  second  figure  from  the  nearer  corner  is  a  terra  cotta 
substitute  for  the  original,  removed  by  Lord  Elgin.  Furthermore, 
some  modern  pieces  easily  recognizable,  have  been  inserted  in  the 
high  base  and  entablature.- — A.  W.  Elson  &  Co.  Rise  and  progress 
■of  Greek  and  Roman  art 
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PARTHENON,    ATHENS 

447-438  B.  C. 

The  Parthenon,  on  the  Athenian  acropolis,  was  dedicated  to> 
Athena,  the  guardian  goddess  of  Athens.  It  is,  and  doubtless  always 
was,  the  most  perfect  example  of  the  Doric  style  of  temple  archi- 
tecture. Its  finer  perfections  can  be  appreciated  only  on  attentive 
study  of  the  original,  and,  of  drawings  to  scale,  but  the  print  con- 
veys some  impression  of  the  severe  and  noble  simplicity  and  har- 
mony of  the  building. 

Phidias,  the  great  Athenian  sculptor,  is  said  to  have  had  a  general 
superintendence  of  all  the  artistic  works  executed  under  Pericles. 
The  architect  of  the  Parthenon  was  Ictinus,  assisted,  according  to 
one  account,  by  Callicrates.  Its  sculptured  decoration  consisted 
principally  of  two  pediment  groups,  92  metopes  in  high  relief,  and 
a  continuous  frieze  in  bas-relief. 

Having  been  converted  into  a  Christian  church,  and  later  into  a 
Mohammedan  mosque,  the  building  was  blown  up  by  an  explosion 
in  1687.  To  this  event  its  present  ruinous  condition  is  chiefly  due. 
The  material  of  the  building  is  Pentelic  marble. — A.  W.  Elson  &  Co. 
Rise  and  progress  of  Greek  and  Roman  art 
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THESEUM,   ATHENS 

About  460  B.  C. 

This  most  perfectly  preserved  of  all  Greek  temples  is  situated  on 
the  end  of  a  low  hill  to  the  northwest  of  the  Acropolis  of  Athens, 
and  which  overlooks  to  the  east  what  was  the  ancient  Agora,  or 
market  place.  The  view  shows  the  temple  as  a  Doric  peripteros 
of  very  usual  proportions — six  columns  on  the  ends  and  13  on 
the  sides  (counting,  as  always,  the  corner  columns  as  belonging 
equally  to  both  ends  and  sides).  The  lowest  of  the  three  steps  is  of 
poros,  the  two  upper  and  the  rest  of  the  building  of  Pentelic  marble. 

Investigations  made  within  recent  years  have  established  as  a 
certainty  that  the  pediments  were  once  filled  with  sculpture,  and  a 
study  of  the  dowel  holes  and  other  indications  enable  conjectures 
to  be  made  as  to  the  composition  of  these  groups,  though  every 
fragment  of  them  has  perished.  The  extant  sculpture  of  the  temple 
is  much  mutilated,  and  consists  in  the  first  place  of  the  10  metopes 
placed  on  the  east  (the  front)  end  and  of  the  four  metopes  on  each 
side  adjacent  to  this  east  front.  The  subjects  represented  are  the 
labors  of  Heracles  and  of  Theseus.  The  remaining  metopes  of  the 
temple  were  perhaps  decorated  with  painted  designs.    • 

There  are  also  two  continuous  (Ionic)  sculptured  friezes,  one  on 
each  end  of  the  cella.  The  frieze  on  the  east  is  longer  than  the 
width  of  the  cella,  and  reaches  across  on  either  side  to  the  archi- 
trave of  the  outer  columns,  a  unique  feature.  The  exact  subject  of 
this  frieze  has  caused  much  discussion.  In  general,  however,  it 
represents  a  combat  in  the  presence  of  the  deities.  The  western 
frieze  represents  the  battle  of  the  Lapiths  and  Athenians  against  the 
Centaurs. 

Though  the  name  Theseum,  Temple  of  Theseus,  will  probably 
always  remain  attached  to  this  edifice,  it  is  almost  certainly  an  in- 
correct identification.  The  most  probable  of  the  numerous  sugges- 
tions is  that  which  makes  it  the  temple  of  Hephestus,  perhaps  asso- 
ciated with  Athena.  In  the  early  Christian  centuries  the  temple  was, 
as  so  often  happened,  converted  into  a  church,  and  was  dedicated 
to  St  George. — T.  W.  Heermance  {in  A.  W .  Elson  &  Co.  Rise  and 
progress  of  Greek  and  Roman  art) 
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TEMPLE    OP    NEPTUNE,    PAESTUM,    ITALY 

Sixth  century  B.  C. 

Posidonia,  city  of  Poseidon,  called  Paestum  by  the  Romans, 
was  a  Greek  colony  in  southern  Italy.  Its  ruins,  consisting  prin- 
cipally of  a  wall  of  fortification  and  three  Doric  temples,  are  situated 
in  a  low,  marshy  tract  bordering  on  the  Gulf  of  Salerno  southeast 
of  Naples. 

The  print  shows  the  largest  of  the  three  temples  (the  so-called 
Temple  of  Poseidon  or  Neptune).  This  building  shares  with  the 
Theseum  in  Athens  the  distinction  of  being  the  best-preserved 
columnar  Greek  edifice  in  existence.  The  material  of  which  it  is 
built  is  a  coarse  limestone,  which  was  covered  with  a  fine,  hard 
stucco.  This  stucco  has  mostly  disappeared,  and  the  limestone  has 
taken  on  a  rich  golden  tint.  The  columns  are  of  more  massive  pro- 
portions than  those  of  a  Doric  temple  of  the  fifth  century,  such  as 
the  Parthenon,  and  the  echinus  of  the  capitals  is  somewhat  more 
widely  flaring.  The  view  is  taken  from  the  southeast. — A.  W.  Elson 
&  Co.    Rise  and  progress  of  Greek  and  Roman  art 
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HADOON   HAT,li 

This  typical  example  of  an  old  English  baronial  mansion  is 
picturesquely  situated  two  miles  southeast  of  Bakewell,  Derbyshire, 
on  a  slope  rising  from  the  Wye.  Though  unoccupied  it  is  in  a  fair 
state  of  preservation.  The  building  dates  from  an  early  period, 
coming  in  the  12th  century  into  the  Vernon  family  and  by  the 
marriage  of  Dorothy  Vernon  passing  to  the  Rutlands  who  still  own 
it,  though  the  duke  lives  at  Belvoir. 
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HOUSES    OF    PARLIAMENT,    LONDON 

The  new  palace  of  Westminster  containing  the  two  houses  of  par- 
liament was  built  in  1840-59  in  the  richest  style  of  the  Tudor  period, 
on  the  site  of  the  building  burned  in  1834.  It  covers  eight  acres 
and  contains  11  court  yards,  100  staircases  and  1100  rooms  built  at 
a  cost  of  $15,000,000.  The  exterior  is  of  magnesian  limestone  and 
the  interior  walls  are  of  stone  from  Caen,  Normandy.  There  are 
three  towers:  the  Victoria  tower  through  which  the  queen  is  sup- 
posed to  enter  the  house  of  lords;  the  middle  tower  and  the  clock 
tower,  318  feet  high,  supporting  a  clock  with  dials  each  23  feet  in 
diameter.  Five  hours  are  required  to  wind  up  the  striking  parts  and 
the  great  bell  weighing  13  tons  is  one  of  the  largest  known. 

The  river  front  of  the  building  is  940  feet  long,  and  is  adorned 
with  armorial  bearing  and  statues  of  the  English  monarchs.  The 
magnificent  interior  decorations  are  in  harmony  with  the  purposes 
of  the  building  and  the  majesty  of  its  proportions. 

The  house  of  peers  is  an  oblong  chamber  90  feet  long  and  45  feet 
broad.  Portraits  of  the  sovereigns  of  England  since  the  conquest 
fill  the  stained  glass  windows,  between  which  are  statues  of  the 
barons  who  extorted  the  magna  charta  from  King  John  in  1215. 
The  queen's  throne  stands  at  the  end  of  this  chamber.  The  house 
of  commons,  finished  in  a  simpler  style  than  the  house  of  lords,  has 
12  windows  adorned  with  the  armorial  bearings  of  parliamentary 
boroughs. 
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TOWER  OF  LONDON 

On  the  bank  of  the  Thames  below  Tower  hill  and  separated  from 
it  by  ramparts  and  a  wide  moat  is  the  immense  pile  of  fortifications 
known  as  the  Tower  of  London,  covering  an  area  of  13  acres  and  in- 
closed by  a  double  line  of  walls.  It  is  one  of  the  oldest  English  forts 
and  though  at  first  a  royal  palace,  it  is  famous  in  history  as  a  prison. 
It  is  now  a  government  arsenal  kept  in  repair  as  a  fortress.  The 
moat  was  drained  in  1843.  Its  f°ur  entrances  are  the  Iron  gate,  the 
Water  gate,  the  Traitors  gate  on  the  Thames  side  and  the  Lions  gate 
on  the  western  side,  so  called  because  the  royal  menagerie  was  kept 
here  before  its  removal  to  the  Zoological  gardens.  The  Tower  of 
London  till  inclosed  in  1190  by  a  wall  and  a  deep  ditch  consisted 
only  of  the  great  White  tower  which  now  rises  conspicuously  in 
the  middle.  This,  with  its  halls  and  Chapel  of  St  John,  one  of  the 
finest  examples  of  Norman  architecture  in  England,  was  built  by 
William  the  Conqueror  in  1078  on  the  site  of  two  bastions  built  by 
King  Alfred  in  885.  The  fortress  was  much  enlarged  by  William 
Rufus  and  Henry  1  who  built  St  Thomas's  tower  over  the  Traitors 
gate,  by  which  state  prisoners  were  admitted  to  the  Tower  in  by- 
gone days.  Of  all  English  sovereigns,  however,  Henry  3  most  en- 
riched and  adorned  the  Tower,  for  he  regarded  it  rather  as  a  palace 
than  as  a  fortress  and  added  the  Water  gate,  the  Cradle  tower, 
Galleyman  tower  and  the  lantern.  The  collection  of  armor  in  the 
White  tower  presents  in  approximately  chronologic  order  English 
war-array  from  the  time  of  Edward  i  to  that  of  James  2.  The  crown 
jewels  and  regalia  valued  at  $15,000,000  are  kept  in  the  Wakefield 
tower  which  is  said  to  derive  its  name  from  the  prisoners  kept  here 
after  the  battle  of  Wakefield.  Among  the  jewels  is  the  queen's 
crown  made  in  1838,  in  the  front  of  which  is  a  ruby  given  to  the 
Black  Prince  and  worn  by  Henry  5  at  the  battle  of  Agincourt. 
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SHAKSPERE'S    HOUSE,    STRATFORD-ON-AVON 

Shakspere's  birthplace,  the  most  interesting  spot  in  Stratford-on- 
Avon,  is  on  the  north  side  of  Henley  street,  a  two  story  cottage  of 
timber  and  plaster.  The  age  of  the  house  is  unknown,  but  the  deed 
still  exists,  which  shows  that  the  poet's  father,  John  Shakspere, 
came  into  actual  possession  of  the  property  in  1574.  It  is  also  proved 
by  existing  documents  that  John  Shakspere  lived  in  Henley  street 
in  1554. 

At  the  time  of  the  poet's  birth,  in  1564,  his  father  used  the  house 
for  his  home  and  for  his  place  of  business,  carrying  on  there  his 
trade  of  wool-stapler  and  glover.  At  the  death  of  John  Shakspere 
he  left  the  house  to  his  son  William,  who  left  it  to  his  sister  Joan; 
at  her  death  to  revert  to  his  daughter  Susanna,  Mrs  Hart,  and  her 
heirs.  Since  then  it  has  passed  through  many  hands.  Finally  funds 
were  raised  to  rescue  it  from  private  individuals  and  save  it  for  the 
public.  It  was  then  restored,  as  far  as  possible,  to  its  original  con- 
dition. 

The  little  porch  stands  out  into  the  street,  after  the  ancient  custom 
of  houses  in  Stratford.  On  entering  is  the  kitchen  and  living-room 
of  John  Shakspere.  The  ceiling  is  very  low,  and  the  floor  is  of  flag- 
stones, now  broken  into  many  pieces.  The  broad,  low  fireplace,  with 
seats  in  the  brick  sides,  is  very  suggestive  of  the  home  life  of  the 
Shaksperes,  but  the  whole  seems  a  humble  setting  for  the  towering 
genius  growing  up  here. 

The  room  on  the  right  was  originally  the  business  portion,  and 
is  now  used  for  a  museum.  Here  are  kept  the  rare  copies  of  the 
poet's  works,  and  all  records  and  relics  connected  with  him.  At  the' 
back  of  the  house  is  a  garden  filled  with  all  the  plants  and  flowers 
mentioned  in  the  plays. — A.  W.  Elson  &  Co.  Here  Shakespeare 
lived 
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CASTLE   OF   ST   AXGELO,   R03JB 

This  structure  was  built  by  the  Roman  emperor  Hadrian  in  the 
year  136,  as  a  mausoleum  for  himself  and  his  successors,  and  here 
the  emperors  from  Hadrian  to  Caracalla  were  interred.  The  build- 
ing rising  210  feet  from  a  superstructure  342  feet  square,  occupies  a 
conspicuous  position  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber  and  is  sur- 
mounted by  a  colossal  bronze  figure  of  St  Michael.  The  original 
form  of  the  building  is  greatly  obscured,  the  statues  which  once 
adorned  the  exterior  having  been  thrown  down  on  invading  Goths 
under  Vertiges  in  537. 

The  history  of  the  building  in  the  middle  ages  is  almost  the  his- 
tory of  Rome.  During  Theodoric's  reign  it  was  used  as  a  prison 
but  usually  it  served  as  a  fortress  held  either  against  an  invading 
force  or  by  the  dominant  party  in  Rome.  The  present  name  of  the 
ancient  mausoleum  is  traced  to  a  vision  of  Gregory  the  Great,  who 
while  conducting  a  procession  to  pray  for  the  cessation  of  the  plague 
then  raging,  beheld  the  archangel  Michael  sheathing  his  sword  over 
the  building;  in  commemoration  of  this  event  Boniface  4  erected 
the  chapel  of  St  Angelo  inter  nubes  on  the  summit.  This  was  re- 
placed under  Paul  3  by  a  colossal  marble  angel  which  was  finally 
exchanged  by  Benedict  14  for  the  existing  angel  in  bronze. 

Of  the  exterior,  only  the  quadrangular  basement  and  the  lower 
part  of  the  round  tower  are  of  the  time  of  Hadrian,  the  exterior 
having  been  completely  dismantled  during  the  conflict  between  the 
French  pope,  Clemens  7  and  the  Italian  pope,  Urban  6.  Restora- 
tions were  begun  in  the  time  of  Boniface  9  and  though  vigorously 
continued  by  Paul  3  were  not  completed  till  the  present  century 
when  the  building,  now  used  as  a  fort,  was  strengthened  by  Pius  9. 
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VATICAN    LIBRARY,    ROME 

At  a  very  early  period  the  popes  began  to  preserve  and  collect 
documents  and  thus  gradually  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  Vatican 
library  which  after  frequent  change  of  location  is  now  established 
in  the  Vatican  in  25  rooms  besides  the  great  library  hall  shown  in 
the  picture.  The  principal  librarian  is  a  cardinal  from  whom  per- 
mission to  use  the  library  can  after  various  formalities  be  obtained. 

The  great  hall,  29  feet  high,  is  supported  by  six  pillars  and  paved 
with  marble.  By  the  walls  and  around  the  pillars. are  46  small 
cabinets  containing  manuscripts,  the  most  celebrated  of  which  are 
exhibited  in  glass  cases.  At  the  end  of  the  hall,  corridors  on  either 
side  lead  to  rooms  containing  portraits,  frescoes  and  other  treasures, 
including  a  collection  of  Christian  antiquities. — Bddeker.  Central 
Italy 
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GRAND  CANAL,  VENICE 

The  curve  of  the  Grand  canal  sweeps  between  two  ranges  of  pal- 
aces, which,  built  each  apart  and  for  itself,  involuntarily  combine 
their  diversities  for  its  embellishment.  Most  of  them  are  of  the 
middle  ages  with  ogive  windows  capped  with  trefoils,  and  balconies 
trellised  with  foliage  and  rosaces,  all  this  rich  Gothic  fancy  blooming 
forth  in  the  midst  of  its  marble  lace  work,  without  ever  subsiding 
into  the  dull  or  the  ugly;  others,  of  the  renaissance,  display  their 
three  superposed  ranges  of  antique  columns.  Porphyry  and  ser- 
pentine incrust  the  upper  sections  of  the  doors  with  their  polished 
and  precious  material.  Several  facades  are  rosy,  or  mottled  with 
delicate  hues,  their  arabesques  resembling  the  foam  of  waves  deline- 
ated on  the  finest  sand.  Time  has  clothed  these  forms  with  gray, 
melting  livery.  The  canal  turns  and  you  see  rising  from  the  water, 
like  some  strange  and  magnificent  piece  of  white  coral,  Santa 
Maria  della  Salute  with  its  domes,  its  clusters  of  sculp- 
ture and  its  pediment  loaded  with  statues,  and  beyond, 
on  another  island,  San  Giorgio  Maggiore.  To  the  left 
is  St  Marks,  the  campanile,  the  piazza,  and  the  ducal  palace. — Taine, 
H.  A.     Italy,  Florence  and  Venice 
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ALHAMBRA,    GRAXADA,    COURT    OF    LIONS 

The  Alhambra  built  as  a  royal  palace  by  the  Moorish  kings  of 
Spain  occupies  an  irregular  space  on  the  crest  of  a  fortified  hill 
in  the  city  of  Granada.  After  the  expulsion  of  the  Moors  the  palace 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Christians,  and  was  occupied  succes- 
sively by  kings  and  governors,  French  soldiers  and  later  by  tramps 
and  vagabonds.  As  a  result  the  whole  building  fell  into  decay  and 
much  of  its  choicest  decoration  was  mutilated  or  removed.  In  re- 
cent years  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  preserve  the  palace  from 
farther  destruction. 

The  most  richly  decorated  part  of  the  structure  and  the  last  to  be 
completed  was  the  Court  of  lions  so  called  because  of  the  12  lions 
which  support  the  basin  of  the  fountain.  This  court  is  92  feet  long 
and  52  feet  broad  and  is  of  white  marble  surrounded  by  a  peristyle 
of  128  pillars  arranged  singly  and  in  groups.  Above  the  columns 
and  connecting  them  are  light,  Saracenic  arches  ornamented  with 
delicate  arabesque  and  fretwork.  The  fountain  with  its  clumsy  lions 
is  not  so  satisfactory  artistically  but  this  scarcely  detracts  from  the 
charm  which  song  and  story  has  given  to  this  romantic  court. 
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MATTEEHOBN 

The  huge  bulk  of  the  Matterhorn  looms  up  in  majestic  grandeur 
from  the  Pennine  Alps  on  the  border  line  of  Switzerland  and  Italy. 
It  towers  into  the  sky  like  a  colossal  wedge,  "  savage,  threatening, 
terrible  yet  resistlessly  attractive."  15,000  feet  above  the  sea  level 
it  is  consequently  above  the  line  of  perpetual  snow  but  because  of 
its  precipitous  sides,  its  peak  is  bare  and  black  in  contrast  to  the 
snow  covered  hights  over  which  it  towers. 

The  first  successful  ascent  was  made  in  1865,  by  the  Whymper 
party,  ending  in  the  tragic  death  of  four  of  the  number  who  were 
hurled  down  the  side  of  the  mountain  through  the  breaking  of  a 
rope.  Since  then  the  ascent  has  been  made  at  various  times  but 
disasters  have  attended  many  of  the  expeditions. 
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ROAD    TO    THE    PYRAMIDS,    CAIRO 

The  road  to  the  pyramids  well  kept  and  shaded  by  beautiful  lebbek 
trees  is  the  fashionable  driveway  of  Cairo.  Crossing  the  Nile  by 
the  great  iron  bridge  it  follows  the  west  bank  as  far  as  Gizeh  where 
it  turns  inland  crossing  the  Upper  Egyptian  railway,  and  then  leads 
straight  to  the  pyramids  about  five  miles  distant.  Small  white 
herons  are  frequently  seen  by  the  side  of  the  river  snapping  at  their 
prey  half  hidden  in  the  bulrushes. 
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AVENUE  OF  PALMS,  CAIRO 

This  avenue  along  the  Nile  shows  the  characteristic  palm  tree  of 
Egypt,  of  great  hight  and  with  enormous  trunks,  their  broad  tufts 
crowning  them  like  capitals  and  producing  a  dense  shade  impene- 
trable by  the  sun's  ray.  Along  this  road  their  symmetry  produces 
the  effect  of  an  immense  colonnade  supporting  a  vast  dome  of  won- 
derful verdure. 
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GARDEN   OF   THE   GODS,   COLORADO 

The  Garden  of  the  gods,  a  valley  of  500  acres  in  Colorado  near 
Manitou,  is  one  of  that  state's  greatest  natural  wonders.  Through 
erosion  strange  freaks  of  sculpture  and  of  architecture  have  been 
perpetrated  in  the  red  granite.  Inanimate  stones  suggest  quaint  and 
grotesque  animal  forms,  battlemented  walls  and  slender  spires,  many 
of  which  have  received  appropriate  designations  such  as  Statue  of 
liberty,  Cathedral  spire,  Bear  and  seal,  Lion.  Some  monoliths  are 
nearly  tabular  and  reach  the  hight  of  300  feet.  Two  of  the  loftier 
ones  make  the  portals  of  the  famed  gateway.  After  their  form  the 
most  striking  feature  is  their  color  which  glows  with  an  intensity  of 
red  unknown  in  rocks  of  the  east.  Outlined  against  the  sky  is 
Pikes  peak. 
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MOUNT   VERNON 

In  the  will  of  Lawrence  Washington,  the  grandfather  of  our  hero, 
he  bequeaths  to  his  daughter  Mildred  all  his  "  land  in  Stafford 
county,  lying  on  Hunting  creek,  by  estimation  2500  acres." 
This  included  the  present  Mount  Vernon  estate,  though  not  under 
that  name.  Mildred  died  in  infancy,  and  on  the  death  of  her  mother 
and  one  of  her  brothers  it  was  inherited  by  his  surviving  brother, 
Augustine,  the  father  of  Washington,  in  1730.  On  the  death  of 
Augustine  Washington  it  was  inherited  by  his  son,  Lawrence,  and 
through  him  passed  to  Washington. 

By  taste  Washington  was  an  agriculturist,  and  he  was  never  so 
happy  as  when  planting  and  improving  these  Mount  Vernon  acres. 
Besides  the  larger  operations  of  the  agriculturist  he  loved  to  beautify 
the  land  that  was  immediately  around  the  mansion  house,  planting 
trees  and  maintaining  a  beautiful  garden  which  still  remains.  For 
several  years  during  the  revolution  he  was  not  able  to  see  his  home, 
but  so  accurate  was  his  knowledge  of  the  estate  that  through  direc- 
tions to  his  manager  he  carried  it  on  in  the  midst  of  his  other  ab- 
sorbing duties. 

Here  to  Mount  Vernon  he  brought  his  bride  in  1759,  and  here  he 
died  Dec.  14,  1799.  His  tomb  is  just  below  the  house,  between 
it  and  the  landing  stage  on  the  river.  The  rooms  of  the  house  are 
not  large  except  the  banquet  hall,  at  the  right  end,  which  is  high 
and  imposing.  His  library  was  at  the  left  end  and  the  living  rooms 
on  either  side  of  the  hall  which  runs  through  the  middle  of  the 
house  from  front  to  rear. 

A  debt  of  gratitude  is  due  from  the  country  to  the  Mount  Vernon 
ladies  association  for  the  preservation,  in  all  its  dignity,  of  the  stately 
home  of  Washington. — A.  W.  Elson  &  Co.    General  Washington 
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NIAGARA   FALLS 

This  picture  gives  a  general  view  of  the  American  fall  at  the  left 
and  the  Horseshoe  or  Canadian  fall  beyond,  the  mighty  waters  of 
the  Niagara  river  being  divided  at  the  brink  of  the  falls  by  Goat 
island.  On  the  brow  of  the  American  fall  and  connected  with  Goat 
island  by  a  foot  bridge  is  Luna  island  named  from  the  rain- 
bow seen  here  at  full  moon.  At  the  extreme  left  is  the  ferry  from 
which  the  Maid  of  the  Mist  is  just  starling  on  its  short  but  thrilling 
journey  into  the  seething  waters  at  the  foot  of  the  Horseshoe  fall. 
The  ferry  and  the  rocks  below  the  American  fall  are  connected  with 
the  hight  above  by  a  covered  incline  in  which  is  a  cable  car  line  and 
a  stairway  of  251  steps.  Goat  island  and  all  the  American  land 
about  the  falls  is  now  a  reservation  of  the  state  of  New  York. 

Badeker,  United  States 
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FALLS  OF  THE   YELLOWSTONE 

Flowing-  north  from  Yellowstone  lake  through  the  upper  falls,  the 
Yellowstone  river  suddenly  contracts  from  250  to  75  feet  in  width 
and  plunges  from  a  hight  of  310  feet  to  the  chasm  below,  forming 
the  Great  or  lower  falls  of  the  Yellowstone.  From  this  point  for 
24  miles  extends  the  grand  canon  of  the  Yellowstone.  The  forma- 
tion and  coloring  of  the  crags  and  cliffs  are  exceedingly  picturesque. 
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LEUTZE.      WASHINGTON    CROSSING   THE    DELAWARE 

Leutze's  father  emigrated  from  Germany  with  his  family  on  ac- 
count of  dissatisfaction  with  the  political  institutions  under  which 
he  was  living.  Emanuel  was  a  boy  of  poetic  temperament  with 
admiration  for  heroic  deeds.  It  can  be  readily  understood,  there- 
fore, how  so  dramatic  an  incident  as  Washington  crossing  the  Dela- 
ware, on  that  memorable  Christmas  night,  took  hold  of  his  imagina- 
tion and  inspired  him  to  one  of  his  best  efforts. 

This  period  of  the  revolution  was  most  trying  to  the  great  general, 
for  the  capture  of  Gen.  Lee,  earlier  in  the  month,  had  deprived 
him  of  the  support  he  expected  from  him.  He  determined  to  strike 
a  blow  at  the  Hessians  who  were  encamped  on  the  other  side  of  the 
river  at  Trenton,  the  plan  being  that  three  divisions  should  cross  at 
the  same  time  from  different  points:  General  Putnam  below,  Gen- 
eral Ewing  about  one  mile  above  Trenton,  and  the  force  under  his 
own  command  about  eight  miles  further  up  the  river.  The  crossing 
was  begun  at  dusk  and  was  not  completed  till  a  few  hours  before 
daybreak  the  following  morning.  The  artist  has  seized  the  moment 
where  one  of  the  boats  is  in  midstream,  Glover's  Marblehead  fisher- 
men battling  with  the  current  and  ice  floes,  while  Washington  stands 
near  the  bow,  a  figure  full  of  majesty  and  calm  in  the  midst  of  his 
trials. 

There  is  an  anachronism  in  the  picture,  the  flag  being  that  which 
congress  adopted  some  months  after  this  event.  Whatever  the  de- 
fects of  the  painting,  however,  it  is  inspiring  in  its  treatment,  and 
the  end  which  Leutze  no  doubt  aimed  at,  of  showing  the  power,  the 
dignity,  and  greatness  of  his  hero,  is  fully  attained.  The  painting 
hangs  in  the  Metropolitan  museum,  New  York. — A.  W.  Elson  &  Co. 
General  Washington 
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Administrative  details.  Many  practical  difficulties  were  revealed 
in  evolving  a  system  of  lending  framed  pictures  and  here  as 
in  the  selection  of  pictures  the  lack  of  precedent  made  experi- 
ments necessary.  The  original  plan  provided  frames  of  two 
sizes  (31x43  in.  and  21x27  in.)  selected  as  standard  because 
actual  measurements  showed  that  these  two  sizes  fitted  the 
greatest  number  of  pictures.  The  wood  used  was  oak,  the 
small  size  being  3  inches  and  the  large  4  inches  in  width.  The 
frames  were  strongly  made  with  braces  at  the  corners,  and  were 
provided  with  removable  backing  and  buttons  so  that  pictures 
could  easily  be  changed  from  frame  to  frame.  The  purpose  of  this 
was  to  save  expense  of  transportation  and  breakage  of  glass.  Ex- 
perience proved  that  the  administrative  gain  was  more  than  offset 
by  loss  in  artistic  effect,  the  importance  of  marginal  widths  having 
been  undervalued.  It  has  therefore  been  decided  hereafter  to  frame 
each  picture  permanently. 

The  only  two  serious  drawbacks  to  this  plan  are  the  danger  of 
breakage  and  cost  of  transportation,  both  of  which  are  dependent 
wholly  or  in  part  on  the  glass.  This  naturally  suggested  omitting 
the  glass  and  accordingly  the  frames  are  now  made  with  a  wide 
inner  margin  to  hold  without  glass  the  picture  mounted  on  thick 
cardboard.  This  lack  of  protection  will  doubtless  result  in  some  dam- 
age, but  it  will  probably  be  considerably  less  than  that  now  caused 
by  breakage  which  often  scratches  and  sometimes  cuts  the  picture. 
The  cost  of  replacing  broken  glass  must  also  be  considered,  par- 
ticularly when  this  is  done  in  the  smaller  towns  where  high  prices 
and  inferior  quality  of  glass  are  likely  to  be  found. 

Fees.  The  original  fee  was  $3  for  four  large  pictures  for  half  the 
academic  year,  two  small  pictures  counting  as  one  large  one.  Some- 
times however,  available  space  in  the  schoolroom  required  five  and 
only  five  pictures  and  it  therefore  seemed  desirable  to  lend  each 
picture  separately.  Accordingly  the  fee  is  now  $1  for  each  picture, 
express  charges  both  ways  being  paid  by  the  state. 

Time  limit.  Pictures  were  formerly  lent  for  half  a  year,  but  this 
is  too  short  a  time  to  permit  the  pupils  to  become  acquainted  with 
each  picture.     Moreover,  the  labor  involved  in  packing  and  hanging 
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pictures  twice  a  year  proved  to  be  a  serious  consideration.     The 
time  limit  was  therefore  changed  to  one  academic  year. 

Size.  In  the  belief  that  certain  schools  would  have  space  only  for 
smaller  pictures  each  subject  was  originally  provided  in  the  large 
and  small  sizes.  With  few  exceptions  however  it  has  been  found 
that  available  space  in  schoolrooms  for  pictures  is  usually  over 
blackboards,  windows  or  doors,  for  which  location  large  pictures  are 
most  desirable.  Different  sizes  of  the  same  picture  have  therefore 
been  abandoned,  each  picture  being  usually  in  the  largest  size- 
obtainable  in  the  best  reproductions. 

Quality.  The  pictures  used  are  of  the  highest  grade  published 
and  include  Berlin  photogravures,  Copley,  Foster  and  Soderholtz 
prints,  and  Braun,  Elson,  Hanfstaengl  and  Hegger  carbons. 

Permanent  decoration.  Before  buying  pictures  a  specialist  should 
be  consulted  and  a  general  plan  adopted  which  will  insure  har- 
monious development  and  secure  results  valuable  both  artistically 
and  educationally.  A  pleasing  tint  on  the  walls  will  enhance  the 
artistic  effect  and  esthetic  value  of  the  pictures,  casts  and  other 
decorative  material  used.  If  only  a  small  fund  is  available  it  is  more 
judicious  to  buy  a  few  good  pictures  which  will  be  of  permanent 
value  than  to  cover  the  walls  with  a  number  of  cheap  or  ill-chosen 
prints  that  are  likely  to  lose  their  interest  and  material  value,  as  the 
art  perceptions  and  critical  faculty  become  more  highly  developed. 

A  few  catalogues  are  published  containing  some  useful  sugges- 
tions but  if  possible  a  committee  should  see  every  picture  before 
buying  and  arrange  for  satisfactory  framing.  It  is  safer  to  buy  only 
pictures  produced  by  publishers  of  recognized  reputation  for 
superior  worth,  leaving  to  others  experiments  with  the  products  of 
little  known  publishers  or  dealers  in  cheap  prints.  It  is  true  that 
some  cheap  prints  can  be  used  to  advantage  in  schoolroom  decora- 
tion but  not  all  are  fadeless  and  few  are  rich  in  tone  and  free  from 
crudity  in  their  contour  lines.  The  paper  is  often  so  thin  that  it 
crinkles  in  damp  weather,  or  of  inferior  quality  so  that  it  turns 
yellow,  or  with  a  glossy  finish  which  receives  the  imprint  on  the 
surface  thus  producing  a  harsh  effect.  Cheap  prints  from  the  same 
plate  vary  in  quality  so  that  it  is  unsafe  to  buy  without  seeing  the 
actual  picture. 
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All  subjects  which  are  not  likely  to  be  helpful  as  well  as  pleasing 
to  high  school  pupils  and  all  cheap  trashy  prints  should  be  rigidly 
excluded,  great  caution  being  exercised  in  accepting  proposed 
gifts.  The  size  of  pictures  must  be  determined  by  the  subject  and  the 
available  space,  but  it  is  seldom  worth  while  to  frame  a  print  smaller 
than  16x20  inches. 

State  grants.  The  University  will  duplicate  money  held  by  high 
school  authorities  for  pictures  approved  as  to  subjects,  quality  and 
prices.  Much  latitude  is  allowed  in  choice  of  subjects  but  only 
pictures  of  superior  quality  will  be  approved.  The  standard  of  ex- 
cellence in  various  kinds  of  reproductions  has  been  set  by  certain 
publishers,  and  to  simplify  the  question  of  University  approval  in- 
formation as  to  the  publishers  of  the  best  reproductions  of  the  100 
pictures  in  the  traveling  collection  has  been  added.  The  names  and 
addresses  of  those  whose  work  is  best  known  in  New  York  high 
schools  as  being  of  superior  grade,  readily  obtainable  and  reasonable 
in  price  will  therefore  be  found  on  p.  290. 

All  subjects  suitable  for  high  schools  now  published  by  these 
firms  will  be  approved  for  duplication  at  the  price  at  which  the 
University  could  buy  the  same  picture.  In  consideration  of  duty- 
free importation  of  pictures  for  educational  purposes  and  of  the  num- 
ber of  pictures  bought  by  the  University  for  lending  and  permanent 
location  in  its  branches  throughout  the  state,  discounts  of  from  33  £% 
to  50$  from  published  prices  have  been  secured  from  these  firms  by 
the  University.  School  authorities  unable  to  get  these  discounts  and 
wishing  to  secure  from  the  state  the  entire  amount  held  for  pictures 
should  transmit  their  orders  through  the  University. 

To  the  list  of  publishers  printed  on  p.  290,  others  will  be  added  as 
their  work  becomes  favorably  known  in  New  York  schools.  Mean- 
while other  publications  may  be  approved  but  they  must  first  be 
sent  to  the  University  for  inspection. 

The  value  of  simple  but  well  made  frames  with  glass  of  first 
quality  will  also  be  duplicated.  Lists  of  pictures  for  approval  should 
be  sent  before  buying  and  should  state  the  publisher,  subject,  kind  of 
print,  size,  list  and  net  price;  if  framed,  the  width,  kind  of  wood, 
quality  of  glass  and  price  should  be  indicated. 
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Casts.  Good  plastic  reproductions  are  also  of  great  value  in 
decorating  school  rooms  and  in  order  to  encourage  their  purchase 
they  will  be  treated  like  pictures  in  duplicating  money  spent  by 
schools.     At  present,  casts  will  be  approved  only  after  inspection. 

Small  pictures  and  lantern  slides.  In  order  to  supplement  the 
wall  pictures,  which  have  thus  far  in  New  York  been  used  mainly 
for  decorative  purposes,  the  University  has  also  traveling  collections 
of  small  pictures  and  lantern  slides.  Not  only  in  art  but  in  other 
subjects  more  commonly  taught  in  high  schools,  the  importance  of 
pictorial  aids  in  teaching  is  now  well  recognized,  but  for  all  except 
the  richer  schools  good  pictures  and  lantern  slides  except  in  very 
limited  numbers  are  unattainable.  The  traveling  pictures  which  are 
used  to  meet  this  need  are  photographs  about  8  x  10  in.  in  size  and 
of  the  best  quality  available.  They  are  mounted  on  11  x  14  in. 
tinted  cardboard,  a  uniform  size  having  been  adopted  for  conven- 
ience in  storing  them.  The  catalogue  is  not  printed  but  lists  of 
pictures  recommended  for  various  subjects  will  be  issued. 

An  evening  with  the  stereopticon  is  another  effective  and  agree- 
able means  of  impressing  ideas,  made  possible  to  the  poorer  schools 
in  New  York  through  the  lanterns  and  slides  lent  by  the  University. 
The  lanterns  are  supplied  with  screens  and  attachments  for  using  oil, 
gas  or  electric  light.  When  acetylene  gas  is  used,  the  carbid  is  sent 
with  the  lantern  the  borrower  paying  for  the  amount  consumed 
at  the  rate  of  10  cents  a  pound.  Other  gas  must  be  provided  by  the 
borrower.  The  lantern  slides  like  the  pictures,  cover  a  wide  field 
but  no  printed  catalogue  is  issued. 

The  fee  for  100  photographs  or  100  slides  or  for  a  lantern  is  $1 
for  each  month  or  fraction,  all  transportation  charges  being  paid 
by  the  University.  For  a  nominal  sum,  therefore,  every  New  York 
school  may  be  provided  with  illustrative  material  of  great  value  and 
usefulness.  1 
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SCHOOLROOM    DECORATION  OUTSIDE    NEW    YORK 

In  nearly  every  state  there  are  indications  of  an  awakening  in- 
terest in  the  importance  of  art  education  during  school  days.  In  the 
larger  cities  considerable  sums  are  being  raised  by  taxation  and  from 
private  sources  for  use  solely  in  attempts  to  make  the  schoolroom 
a  place  of  beauty  and  of  inspiration  to  those  who  come  there  day 
after  day.  In  almost  every  issue  of  Art  education,  published  monthly 
by  the  J.  C.  Witter  Co.,  New  York,  new  activities  are  recorded,  and 
the  increasing  number  of  clubs  and  associations  whose  purpose  is  to 
abolish  bare  and  dingy  Avails  from  American  schoolhouses  is  a 
familiar  sign  of  the  general  interest  that  is  felt.  The  principles 
enunciated  at  meetings  of  these  bodies  are  of  interest  as  showing 
the  trend  of  the  present  movement,  and  a  few  of  them  are  here  re- 
printed: 

There  is  too  much  "  humdrum  "  in  the  world  and  not  enough  of 
beauty;  and  it  is  for  us  as  teachers  of  art  to  introduce  beauty  into  the 
classroom,  that  the  pupils  may  be  accustomed  to  it  and  may  them- 
selves learn  to  select  that  which  is  beautiful  in  form  and  color.  Too 
much  attention  can  not  be  paid  to  the  proper  selection  of  beautiful 
objects  for  the  groups,  graceful  plant  forms,  simple  and  chaste  form 
for  the  exercises  in  decorative  design,  and  appropriate  pictures  for 
the  schoolroom  walls.  These  are  agencies  in  the  comprehensive 
study  of  art  education. — W.  A.  Mason,  Philadelphia.  National  educa- 
tion association,  proc.  i8gg:g^g 

It  is  utterly  impossible  for  students  to  develop  along  lines  of  artis- 
tic and  manual  work,  or  to  grow  into  any  appreciation  of  things  ar- 
tistic without  passing  the  formative  period  of  their  lives  in  an  artistic 
environment.  Almost  without  exception  the  pupils  in  our  public 
schools  come  from  homes  whose  furnishings  are  utterly  bad  from 
an  artistic  point  of  view.  They  do  not  know  the  difference  between 
good  and  bad  pictures,  good  and  bad  wall  papers,  carpets,  furnish- 
ings, etc.  because  they  have  never  seen  anything  good. 

It  is  in  the  province  of  the  schools  to  supply  this  deficiency  and  to 
develop  good  taste  in  students,  not  alone  by  a  study  of  the  dates  of 
certain  schools,  the  lives  of  great  masters,  or  the  memorizing  and 
adapting  of  characteristic  ornamental  forms,  but  by   surrounding 
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them  throughout  their  school  life  with  casts  and  pictures  of  the 
greatest  works  of  architecture,  sculpture  and  painting.  This  artistic 
environment  is  as  necessary  to  the  development  of  good  taste  in  art 
as  a  library  is  to  the  development  of  good  taste  in  reading;  and  who 
shall  say  that  the  one  is  not  as  practical  and  beneficial  in  the  full 
development  of  the  student  as  the  other?  This  development  of  taste 
should,  however,  not  stop  here. — Miss  J.  A.  Greene.  National  educa- 
tion association  proc.  i8gp:p$7 

Prof.  Tyndall  has  said  that  "  one  well  illustrated  page  conveys 
more  knowledge  to  the  mind  of  the  student  than  10  pages  of  read- 
ing matter."  But  besides  making  us  observant  of  what  is  within  our 
reach,  the  graphic  arts  give  us  a  clear  conception  of  what  lies  beyond 
it;  past  history,  distant  countries,  and  great  discoveries  by  the  aid 
of  art  are  made  visible  to  us,  and  intricate  details  of  construction 
which  could  not  be  understood  by  verbal  description  are  made  per- 
fectly clear  by  illustration.  If  all  the  great  works  on  engineering, 
botany,  zoology,  travel,  biology,  anatomy,  etc.  were  stripped  of  their 
illustrations,  what  would  they  be  worth  to  the  university  student? — 
H.  T.  Ardley.     National  education  association  proc.  i8pp:p62 

The  movement  for  the  adornment  of  our  schoolrooms  is  advanc- 
ing amidst  great  enthusiasm.  No  other  educational  movement  of 
the  decade  seems  so  likely  to  be  fraught  with  so  far-reaching  and 
important  consequences.  For  it  is  believed  that  by  virtue  of  school 
decoration — by  keeping  children  from  an  early  age  in  constant  asso- 
ciation with  the  best  art — a  serious  regard  for  the  fine  arts  may  be 
made  general  in  the  nation. 

The  reading  and  study  of  fine  selections  in  prose  and  verse  furnish 
the  chief  esthetic  training  of  the  elementary  school.  But  it  should 
be  reenforced  by  some  study  of  photographic  or  other  reproductions 
of  the  world's  great  masterpieces  of  architecture,  sculpture  and 
painting.  The  frequent  sight  of  these  reproductions  is  good. — Rep't 
on  correlation  of  studies.     National  education  association  proc.  i8p$:2p3 

We  have  tried  an  experiment  in  one  of  our  poorest  and  worst 
schools.  The  school  was  slow  and  dead — no  interest  or  vitality  on 
the  part  of  either  pupils  or  teachers.  About  $1000  worth  of  pictures 
and  casts  were  placed  in  this  building  and  the  change  in  the  dress, 
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manners  and  character  of  the  pupils  is  almost  incredible. — Walter  S. 
Goodnough.     Art  education  4:225 

The  books  our  boys  and  girls  read,  and  the  pictures  they  look 
upon,  are  strong  elements  that  mold  their  plastic  characters.  A 
love  for  beautiful  and  elevating  pictures  as  well  as  love  for  good 
books,  should  be  the  best  gifts  with  which  we  should  desire  our 
children  to  be  endowed.— Sap't  E.  B.  Maglathlin.  Art  education  5:1 2J 

Surround  young  people  during  school  hours  with  pictures  and 
statuary,  set  off  by  tinted  walls  and  ceilings  and  the  silent  beauty, 
irradiating  therefrom  will  quicken  and  purify  the  taste  without  en- 
croaching upon  school  time,  or  in  any  way  interfering  with  school 
work. — Art  education  4:88 

It  remains  with  us  more  than  we  realize,  to  determine  whether 
these  silent  teachers  of  childhood  shall  be  selected  from  the  petty, 
coarse  or  sensual  things  of  life,  or  from  the  grand,  beautiful  and 
eternal.  "  The  children  of  today  are  the  society  of  tomorrow."  Shall 
that  society  be  rich  in  the  great  and  beautiful  inner  world  or  ignoble 
and  commonplace?     It  remains  with  us  to  say. — Art  education  4:215 

About  all  that  we  can  really  do  is  to  environ  the  child  in  a  sensible 
and  wholesome  way  and  leave  him  to  himself.  This  environment 
must  be  such  as  to  build  up  the  highest  and  noblest  character.  It 
is  not  that  the  child  shall  stand  before  a  picture,  but  before  a  picture 
which  will  bring  a  powerful  influence  for  uplifting  and  purifying 
character. — Dr  Richard  G.  Boone.     Art  education  4:225 

An  interesting  example  of  practical  efforts  to  accomplish  esthetic 
ends  is  found  in  East  Saginaw  (Mich.)  where  good  pictures  were 
obtained  through  a  soap  industry.  The  proprietors  agreed  to  dis- 
tribute a  number  of  good  reproductions  in  return  for  soap  wrappers. 
These  were  collected  by  the  children  in  such  numbers  that  pictures 
were  soon  in  nearly  every  room.  Later,  the  primary  grades  intro- 
duced an  effective  system  of  coupons  in  one  of  the  newspapers.1 

Maine.  The  school  improvement  league  has  been  working  since 
1898  for  the  improvement  of  school  surroundings  and  the  advance- 
ment of  art  in  the  schoolroom.  The  organization  includes  1)  local 
leagues,  formed  in  the  several  schools  of  the  towns;  2)  town  leagues, 

JSe«  Art  Education  4:152. 
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whose  membership  consists  of  the  officers  of  the  local  leagues;  and 
3)  the  state  league,  whose  members  are  delegates  from  the  town 
leagues  and  members  of  local  leagues  holding  diplomas. 

The  funds  of  the  local  leagues  are  used  to  purchase  at  least  two 
pictures  and  one  piece  of  statuary  which  remain  for  one  term  in  the 
possession  of  the  league  purchasing  them.  During  this  time  a  care- 
ful study  is  made  of  artists  lives  and  the  story  of  the  picture  or  cast. 
Discussions  are  conducted  in  such  a  way  as  to  enable  the  children 
to  understand  the  thoughts  and  feelings  which  the  artist  sought  to 
embody.  At  the  close  of  the  term  the  pictures  are  exchanged  with 
the  nearest  leagues  in  the  same  town.  The  success  of  the  plan  is 
encouraging. — Maine  school  report  i8g8 

Boston  Mass.  The  earliest  systematic  efforts  for  schoolroom  deco- 
ration in  Boston  public  schools  dates  from  1871  when  the  hall  in  the 
Girls  high  school  was  decorated  with  casts  from  the  Parthenon  frieze. 
In  1833  the  Boston  school  committee  in  an  official  document  sug- 
gested certain  schemes  looking  to  an  American  effort  similar  to  the 
English  movement  advocated  by  John  Ruskin  and  others.  Follow- 
ing this  were  Ross  Turner's  experiments  with  new  buildings  at 
Salem,  in  which  art  and  history  joined  hands  so  cleverly  that  Mr. 
Turner's  reputation  in  this  direction  has  become  national.  In  May 
1892  a  Public  school  art  league  was  formed  in  Boston,  under  whose 
influence  decorative  schemes  were  installed  in  primary,  gram- 
mar and  high  schools.  Memorial  rooms,  notably  in  one  of  the 
high  schools  and  also  in  the  Horace  Mann  school  for  the  deaf  have 
been  decorated  by  means  of  funds  supplied  by  individuals.  The 
women's  clubs  of  Boston  have  been  most  helpful  in  aiding  this 
movement  particularly  in  primary  schools  and  kindergartens. 

While  outside  influences  have  been  active  the  pupils  of  the  schools 
have  not  been  idle.  Each  graduating  class  leaves  one  or  more 
examples  of  art  influence  behind  while  the  alumnae  associations  and 
local  clubs  have  been  effectively  engaged.  Four  high  schools  not 
yet  completed  have  already  considerable  funds  for  decorative  pur- 
poses. An  important  feature  is  the  clause  in  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions requiring  expert  approval  of  every  picture  chosen. 

The  Boston  public  library  has  been  a  power  in  interesting   the 
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citizens  in  art  study.  Its  photographic  section  is  always  open  to 
the  public;  it  arranges  constant  displays  of  photographs  illustrating 
art  history  in  its  exhibition  room  and  in  the  branch  libraries 
throughout  the  city;  and  clubs  and  reading  circles  meet  at  the 
library  to  study  art  topics.  Many  of  the  public  schools  are  equipped 
with  stereopticons  or  solar  cameras  and  small  traveling  collections 
of  lantern  slides  give  added  interest  to  historic  art  and  picture 
study. — James  Frederick  Hopkins,  Director  of  drawing,  Boston 

Brookline  Mass.  The  works  of  art  in  the  William  H.  Lincoln 
school  are  almost  all  in  plaster.  In  the  assembly  hall  is  a  selection  of 
the  more  perfect  parts  of  the  frieze  of  the  Parthenon.  This  extends 
around  the  entire  hall  and  is  3  feet  6  inches  in  hight.  It  was  made 
under  direction  of  the  authorities  of  the  British  museum.  On  the 
platform  are  statues  of  Minerva,  Urania  and  Caesar  Augustus,  each 
7  feet  in  hight.  Above  the  platform  is  a  relief  6  feet  by  9,  represent- 
ing- Minerva  wrestling  with  the  giants  or  the  contest  of  wisdom  and 
ignorance.  At  the  back  of  the  hall  are  five  busts:  Marcus  Aurelius, 
Demosthenes,  Homer,  Caesar,  Cicero.  The  hall  is  plastered  nearly 
to  the  roof,  leaving  exposed  the  construction  timbers  which  are 
stained  cherry,  while  the  walls  are  tinted  in  Pompeian  red.  For 
large  rooms  this  style  of  decoration  is.  more  impressive  than  pictures, 
more  inspiring,  more  elevating. — Ruth  E.  Lander  (in  Art  education, 
December  1897,  p.  45) 

Springfield  Mass.  The  movement  was  started  here  about  five 
years  ago,  by  Miss  Georgia  W.  Fraser  (now  Mrs  Arkell)  then  super- 
visor of  drawing  in  the  public  schools.  The  first  funds  raised  were  the 
proceeds  of  two  illustrated  lectures  given  by  her  and  thus  the  Bar- 
rows and  Buckingham  schools  made  a  beginning.  The  next  year 
the  principal  of  the  Buckingham  school  with  a  friend  began  to 
solicit  subscriptions.  The  paper  was  fortunately  headed  by  a  sub- 
scription of  $25  and  this  inspired  others  to  follow  with  generous 
sums.  After  much  canvassing,  over  $500  was  raised  and  then  the 
purchase  of  pictures  and  casts  was  begun. 

Only  superior  reproductions  (principally  carbon  photographs) 
were  bought,  and  much  care  was  taken  in  selecting  appropriate 
subjects  of  unquestioned  artistic  value.    The  framing  also  received 
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careful  attention,  the  frames  being  kept  simple  and  while  each  sub- 
ject was  looked  upon  as  a  special  problem,  the  unity  of  the  collection 
was  also  considered  in  choosing  the  frames. 

When  the  pictures  and  casts  were  ready  an  afternoon  reception 
was  given  at  the  school  when  the  friends  who  had  subscribed,  as 
well  as  parents  of  the  pupils  and  the  teachers  of  the  city  could  see 
the  collection.  Then  all  the  principals  were  anxious  to  start  an  art 
fund,  but  many  were  wise  enough  not  to  imitate  the  Buckingham 
school  in  circulating  a  subscription  paper. 

The  handsome  new  high  school  building  soon  to  be  erected 
inspired  the  principal,  Dr  Fred  W.  Atkinson,  to  make  an  effort  to 
collect  a  fund  for  the  purchase  of  works  of  art  that  could  be  placed 
when  the  building  should  open.  He  planned  a  course  of  lectures  by 
such  men  as  Pres.  G.  Stanley  Hall,  Senator  George  F.  Hoar,  Dr 
John  Fiske,  Dr  Vandyck,  Prof.  C.  T.  Winchester  and  Prof.  Charles 
Elliot  Norton. 

A  guaranteed  subscription  list  insured  the  financial  success  of 
this  course.  Other  lectures  came  during  following  seasons,  in- 
cluding one  by  Edwin  H.  Blashfield,  the  painter.  This  lecturer 
spoke  in  the  new  high  school  and  at  that  time  Dr  Atkinson  began 
to  consider  the  starting  of  a  mural  painting  fund.  At  the  present 
time  this  fund  amounts  to  $1500.  When  $5000  shall  have  been 
raised  it  is  proposed  to  commission  Mr  Blashfield  or  another  of  the 
foremost  American  mural  painters  to  decorate  the  lunette  over  the 
platform  in  the  high  school  assembly  hall.  The  money  of  this 
fund  has  thus  far  come  principally  from  the  alumni  of  the  high 
school. 

The  two  principal  methods  of  raising  money  employed  by  the 
various  schools  are  those  already  described;  namely,  the  subscrip- 
tion paper  and  the  lecture.  These  methods  have  been  successfully 
employed  by  several  school  principals. 

In  one  case  Mr  George  S.  Kellogg  came  to  the  city  and  gave  an 
illustrated  stereopticon  lecture  free  of  charge.  The  tickets  were  sold 
by  the  children  as  in  other  instances  and  this  lecture  on  Greek  archi- 
tecture netted  about  $150  for  the  Elm  St.  school  art  fund. 

Some  of  the  other  methods  of  raising  money  include  Easter  and 
Christmas  candy  sales  where  the  children  and  teachers  decorate 
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the  candy  boxes  and  the  cooking  teacher  lends  her  services.  In 
several  cases  the  children  have  contributed  their  pennies  and  slowly 
but  surely  made  up  enough  money  to  buy  at  least  one  good 
picture  for  a  room.  In  one  building  the  principal  sent  a  letter  to 
the  parents  asking  them  to  help  their  children  to  earn  some  money 
for  the  art  fund.  This  plan  proved  successful.  That  same  school 
collected  a  quantity  of  old  rubbers  and  the  sale  of  those  brought  in 
$37.  This  plan  proved  so  good  that  it  was  adopted  by  other  prin- 
cipals. All  children  can  collect  old  rubbers.  A  play  is  to  be  given 
next  fall  (the  copyright  privilege  having  been  bought  from  Daly)  to 
add  to  the  high  school  mural  painting  fund.  In  fact  different  prin- 
cipals are  continually  devising  new  schemes  for  raising  money. 

At  the  end  of  last  December  the  total  amount  raised  in  this  city 
of  60,000  people  by  the  different  schools  was  $7395.93.  The  high 
school  headed  the  list  having  raised  $2577.57.  The  largest  amount 
raised  by  a  grammar  school  was  $785. 

The  collections  are  continually  being  added  to  and  graduating 
classes  often  donate  a  picture  or  a  cast  to  the  building  they  leave. 
The  high  standard  set  in  the  beginning  has  been  steadily  adhered  to. 
We  have  gone  on  the  principle  that  one  fine  thing  is  better  than 
several  mediocre  reproductions,  though  sometimes  where  but  little 
money  could  be  commanded  the  best  of  the  cheaper  reproductions 
of  the  masterpieces  have  been  bought.  This  has  not  however  been 
done  often.  Besides  pictures  and  casts  many  beautiful  vases  have 
been  placed  in  the  high  school,  and  a  beginning  has  been  made  in 
this  line  in  the  grammar  schools.  These  introduce  the  element  of 
color  in  a  most  artistic  way. 

So  many  lists  of  pictures  and  casts  have  been  published  that  I 
will  sav  nothing  of  this  except  that  we  have  tried  to  give  the  children 
subjects  within  their  comprehension  but  have  in  no  case  simply 
tried  to  amuse  them.  Nothing  inartistic  has  been  bought  because  it 
would  please  them. 

A  rule  was  passed  by  the  school  committee  that  no  picture  should 
be  placed  in  school  without  the  approval  of  the  superintendent  and 
the  supervisor  of  drawing.  There  has  never  been  any  occasion  to 
refer  to  this  rule  however,  though  it  is  a  good  one  to  have. — James 
Hall,  Supervisor  of  drawing,  Springfield  Mass. 
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DECORATION    OF    SCHOOLS    IN    ENGLAND 

BY   HERMIONE  UNWIN1 

There  is  not  as  yet  a  great  deal  to  record  about  the  decoration  of 
schools  in  England,  for  the  proportion  of  schools  in  which  any 
systematic  plan  has  been  followed  is  very  small  compared  to  the 
number  in  existence.  This  is  largely  owing  to  the  lack  of  funds, 
but  it  is  also  due  to  the  fact  that  the  importance  of  working  in  beauti- 
ful classrooms  is  not  yet  appreciated.  Though  the  influence  of  en- 
vironment in  the  formation  of  character  is  generally  admitted,  the 
surroundings  usually  considered  in  this  connection  are  moral,  rather 
than  the  actual  bricks  and  mortar  in  the  midst  of  which  we  live. 
Indeed  such  a  multitude  of  subjects  is  expected  to  find  a  place  on 
the  time-table  in  a  modern  school,  that  what  should  be  the  main  ob- 
ject of  all  education  is  often  lost  sight  of.  It  is  thought  to  be  the 
learning  of  many  subjects,  rather  than  the  formation  of  character  by 
the  training  which  may  be  derived  from  the  attempt  to  master  diffi- 
culties incidental  to  study.  This  is  a  process  of  which  the  results 
can  not  be  tested  by  inspection  or  examination;  and  so  long  as  the 
standing  of  a  school  is  largely  reckoned  by  the  success  of  the  pupils 
in  the  various  public  examinations,  instead  of  taking  into  account 
the  results  in  character  and  tastes  of  the  men  or  women  who  were 
educated  there,  it  is  not  likely  that  much  will  be  done  in  the  way  of 
decoration. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  public  school  spirit,  of  which  the  English 
are  so  justly  proud,  and  which  has  been  so  valuable  a  factor  in  the 
making  of  the  nation,  was,  except  in  a  few  cases,  fostered  in  class- 
rooms which  were  bare  and  even  mean,  and  which  an  elementary 
school  would  not  use  nowadays.  But  these  schools  were  not 
generally  buried  in  the  midst  of  a  city,  but  were  surrounded  by 
country,  where  the  boys  could  come  into  touch  with  nature  her- 
self, and  feel  the  softening  influences  of  green  "fields,  and  trees,  and 
flowers,  and,  of  the  life  of  wild  creatures,  or  of  the  glow  of  the  sun- 
set. And,  even  if  they  were  not  amenable  to  these  influences,  their 
principal  studies  were  the  Bible  and  the  classics,  with  the  great  en- 
nobling thoughts  and  ideals  of  which  they  thus  became  acquainted 
in  their  earliest  years,  and  which  must  have  exercised  some  forma- 

xMiss  Unwin  has  given  attention  to  the  educational  features  of  art  and  in  1899  deliv- 
ered a  course  of  lectures  to  teachers  on  the  Necessity  of  art  in  education.  She  has  also 
made  a  special  study  of  portraiture  in  sculpture,  exhibiting  at  the  Royal  academy  in 
London  and  the  Liverpool,  Leeds  and  other  provincial  galleries. 
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tive  influence  over  their  minds.  But  now  a  large  proportion  of  the 
boys  do  not  study  classics  at  all;  their  education  is  far  more  utili- 
tarian ;  and  because  many  people  consider  that  Greek  and  Latin  are 
of  no  use  to  a  boy  who,  it  may  be,  is  destined  to  enter  trade,  or  be- 
come an  engineer,  these  subjects  give  way  to  science,  and  commer- 
cial subjects,  and  modern  languages.  But  the  mental  training  to  be 
derived  from  such  technical  education  is  far  below  that  given  by  the 
dead  languages,  and  it  generally  leaves  a  boy  in  complete  ignorance 
of  the  highest  thoughts  and  ideals  of  the  generations  who  have  gone 
before,  giving  him  only  a  narrow  view  of  life  and  confining  his 
knowledge  and  sympathies  to  a  few  of  its  aspects.  There  is  doubt- 
less much  to  be  said  in  favor  of  technical  education,  but  it  increases 
the  necessity  of  beautiful  surroundings  in  order  that  the  boys  may  be 
brought  under  their  influence,  since  by  these  means  the  higher  parts 
of  their  nature  may  be  reached.  Even  from  the  utilitarian  point  of 
view,  better  work  can  be  done  in  bright,  pleasant  rooms,  with  har- 
moniously colored  walls,  than  in  dingy  rooms  with  bare  walls. 
The  mental  stimulus  of  sunlight  and  fresh  air  is  great,  and  these  may 
be  much  aided  by  bright  colors  and  pleasing  forms,  which  rest  and 
refresh  the  eyes,  instead  of  causing  depression  or  annoyance  by  ill- 
chosen  combinations  or  awkward  shapes.  Though  the  children 
themselves  are  probably  not  aware  of  it,  such  things  have  a  great  in- 
fluence on  their  mental  well-being,  and  surely  it  is  wise  to  accustom 
them  from  the  first  to  beautiful  colors  and  shapes,  instead  of  bad 
ones,  for  the  sake  of  their  refining  influence. 

Whether  it  be  good  or  bad,  the  school,  in  the  case  of  the 
poor  in  our  great  cities,  is  often  the  most  refining  influence 
with  which  they  come  in  contact  during  their  whole  lives;  so  that 
it  might  be  considered  to  be  worth  some  trouble,  and  even  expense, 
to  touch  them  with  a  sense  of  the  beautiful  and  fitting  during  those 
seven  short  years  of  school  life,  which  are  also  the  years  in  which 
impressions,  good  or  bad,  may  be  most  easily  made.  But  decora- 
tion does  not  necessarily  involve  great  expense,  if  it  is  considered 
at  the  right  time,  which  is,  when  the  design  for  the  building  is  being 
made.  The  exigencies  of  the  case  demand  that  it  shall  be  simple, 
and  it  ought  to  be  chiefly  structural.     The  right  sort  of  decoration 
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can  not  be  added  as  an  afterthought  when  the  building  is  finished; 
it  ought  to  be  part  and  parcel  of  the  building  itself. 

In  the  first  place  the  shape  and  proportions  of  the  rooms,  of  the 
doors  and  windows,  and  the  moldings  with  which  these  are  sur- 
rounded are  most  important.  Windows  of  white  or  clear  leaded 
glass  are  more  pleasing  than  the  ordinary  panes,  the  leads  forming  a 
simple  design  or  geometrical  pattern.  The  ordinary  panes,  how- 
ever, serve  well  if  they  are  divided  by  the  framework  in  good  pro- 
portions. The  paneling  of  the  doors  should  be  carefully  considered, 
and  the  door  handles  and  finger  plates  be  of  good  design. 

Wood  block  floors  are  to  be  preferred,  as  they  are  less  noisy  than 
ordinary  boards,  but  where  they  can  not  be  had,  the  boards  are 
much  improved  by  being  stained  some  dark  color. 

The  dado  or  wainscot  may  be  i)  of  wood  in  plain  boards  or 
paneled  in  different  ways,,  with  a  good  simple  molding  at  the  top; 
2)  of  brick,  glazed  or  unglazed,  of  different  colors,  also  finished  at 
the  top  with  a  simple,  brick  molding;  3)"  or  merely  painted  on  the 
plaster.     The  first  two  are  most  effective  and  also  most  durable. 

All  these  items  are  to  be  found  in  many  schools,  but  the  way  in 
which  they  are  combined,  and  the  evident  lack  of  taste  in  the 
general  arrangement,  produce  only  a  commonplace  result.  Unity 
of  idea  ought  to  pervade  the  whole  building,  even  though  each  room 
be  different.  ' 

The  coloring  of  the  classrooms  depends  partly  on  their  aspect, 
terra  cotta  or  yellow  being  best  for  a  sunless  room,  while  cooler 
colors,  of  which  there  is  a  wide  range,  such  as  gray  blue,  gray 
green,  or  cream,  may  be  used  for  rooms  with  a  southern  or  western 
exposure.  But  the  exact  shade  chosen  is  all-important,  and  can  not 
be  well  described  in  words.  The  color  should  always  be  clean  and 
fresh-looking,  and  the  dados  be  of  a  darker  shade  than  the  walls 
but  harmonizing  with  them.  It  is  best  that  the  walls  should  be  dis- 
tempered, as  the  color  can  be  easily  renewed  without  great  cost, 
thus  satisfying  both  sanitary  and  esthetic  demands.  The  color 
of  the  desks  should  also  be  considered  in  selecting  that  for  the 
walls,  and  it  looks  well  when  it  matches  the  dado. 
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The  blackboard  is  an  eyesore,  specially  when  it  runs  round 
three  sides  of  the  room,  but  it  is  a  necessity,  and  so  must  be  en- 
dured. The  lower  edge  rests  on  the  dado,  while  a  simple  molding 
at  the  top  will  finish  it  off  well,  and  a  molding  may  also  be  used  as 
a  frieze  rail  from  which  to  hang  the  pictures.  These  should  only 
be  few,  of  a  good  size,  and  simply  framed,  and  not  hung  too  high. 
A  number  of  little  pictures  gives  a  spotty  effect,  which  spoils  the 
appearance  of  any  room,  and  they  only  act  as  dust  traps,  which  it 
should  be  one  object  of  the  decorator  to  avoid. 

If  a  fireplace  is  provided,  the  mantelpiece  may  be  made  a  princi- 
pal feature,  and  may  be  of  stone  or  of  wood,  with  or  without  colored 
tiles  introduced.  In  both  cases  there  are  various  colors  of  stone 
or  of  wood  to  choose  from,  according  to  the  coloring  of  the  room, 
and  the  design  should  be  kept  simple  and  dignified,  without 
elaborate  carving  or  other  ornament.  The  whole  mantelpiece 
should  be  of  a  fair  size,  the  top  being  at  least  5  feet  high,  and  then, 
with  two  or  three  vases  of  good  shape  and  color  on  the  shelf,  an  ex- 
tremely ornamental  feature  may  be  made,  which  gives  the  keynote  to 
the  whole  room.  The  fireplace  itself  is  usually  of  cast  iron,  though 
those  made  of  yellowish  red  or  orange  glazed  brick  are  very  suitable 
for  the  purpose.  The  fender  should  be  plain,  and  in  keeping  with 
the  design  and  color  of  the  mantelpiece.  Plants  and  flowers  will 
help  to  relieve  the  severity  of  such  a  scheme  of  decoration,  if  it  is 
felt  to  be  too  plain. 

The  corridors  may  be  treated  in  the  same  style  as  the  classroom, 
but  perhaps  in  rather  more  sober  colors;  and  a  glazed  brick  dado, 
with  a  simple  molding  at  the  top,  or  with  a  border  designed  in  differ- 
ent colored  bricks  or  tiles,  here  seems  specially  suitable.  Plain  red 
tiles  look  well  for  the  floor.  Where  expense  is  no  object,  faience 
may  be  used  with  excellent  effect,  but  care  must  be  taken  to  avoid 
making  the  general  style  too  rich,  and  simplicity  must  be  the  aim 
throughout.  Pictures  may  also  be  hung  on  the  walls,  and  busts, 
statues,  or  reliefs  occupy  any  available  space  or  niches  there  may 
be.  The  ordinary  white  plaster  cast  is  difficult  to  harmonize  in  any 
color  scheme;  and  the  texture  of  the  plaster  itself  is  unpleasantly 
opaque  and  dead-looking,  so  that  it  is  well  to  tint  these  slightly,  and 
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they  will  then  be  found  much  more  agreeable.  The  temptation  to 
crowd  the  walls  with  pictures  or  sculpture  must  be  sternly  resisted. 
It  is  far  better  to  have  one  or  two  good  reproductions  of  works  by 
old  masters  in  either  painting  or  sculpture,  than  a  large  number  of 
second-rate,  or  even  of  first-rate  works. 

The  great  hall,  or  schoolroom,  as  the  case  may  be,  is,  of  course, 
the  most  important  feature  of  the  whole  building,  and  here  the 
decoration  may  culminate,  the  hall  being  the  keynote  of  the  style  of 
the  school  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  decorated  part.  But  even 
here  simplicity  must  reign  supreme.  The  plans  differ  so  much  that 
each  case  must  be  considered  on  its  own  merits.  The  hight  of  the 
walls  will  often  allow  of  both  dado  and  frieze;  and  sometimes  above 
the  frieze  there  may  be  again  a  space  occupied  by  clearstory  win- 
dows. The  dado  may  perhaps  be  higher  than  in  the  classrooms, 
though  of  the  same  kind,  or  the  walls  may  be  paneled  right  up  to 
the  frieze.  Frequently  the  frieze  itself  is  divided  into  lengths,  either 
by  windows  or  projecting  parts  of  the  walls,  and  these  may  be  em- 
phasized by  the  design.  It  is  often  best  that  the  frieze  should  not  be 
painted  direct  on  to  the  wall  itself,  but  on  canvas,  which  is  then 
cemented  or  otherwise  fastened  on  to  the  wall;  or  frames  may  be 
made  to  fit  the  spaces  exactly,  and  the  canvas  stretched  on  them  in 
the  ordinary  way.  In  this  case  a  molding  must  be  provided  on  the 
wall  to  form  a  border  at  the  top  and  bottom.  These  stretched  can- 
vases have  the  great  advantage  that,  if  they  are  merely  hung  on 
nails,  or  held  in  place  by  them,  they  can  easily  be  taken  down  if 
necessary.  American  cloth  or  Willesden  paper  may  be  used  in- 
stead of  canvas,  and  are  much  less  expensive.  They  have  a  good 
surface  for  painting  on,  and  may  be  procured  in  various  colors, 
which  form  the  background  to  the  design. 

The  design  itself  may  either  be  original,  or  a  copy  or  adaptation 
of  a  work  by  some  good  artist,  but  this  must  be  specially  selected 
with  a  view  to  its  suitability  for  the  purpose,  the  kind  of  school 
being  also  taken  into  account.  For  instance,  in  a  public  school 
a  classical  subject  can  be  chosen,  while  in  an  elementary  school,  a 
modern  pictorial  subject  would  be  appreciated,  but  both  ought  to 
be  really  good  of  their  kind.     A  great  variety  of  subjects  quickly 
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suggest  themselves,  but  those  having  some  connection  with  ancient 
or  modern  history,  literature,  art,  or  industry,  seem  most  appro- 
priate. 

Spaces  should  also  be  arranged,  either  in  the  great  hall  or  corri- 
dor, for  recording  the  names  of  exhibitioners,  captains,  benefactors, 
or  others,  whom  it  is  desired  to  honor.  These  may  be  either  on  the 
wall,  or  on  boards,  or  canvas,  as  suggested  above.  The  pictures 
which  decorate  the  hall  should  include  the  best  in  the  school,  and 
they  must  be  of  a  large  size  to  be  effective. 

Good  mottoes  should  also  find  a  place  in  the  general  scheme,  and, 
as  good  lettering  is  most  decorative,  they  may  form  part  of  the 
frieze  if  the  designer  so  pleases.  Or  they  may  be  framed  like 
pictures,  and  hung  on  the  walls.  Statues,  or  other  sculpture,  may 
also  find  a  fitting  place  in  the  hall,  with  a  suitable  background. 

It  is  an  open  question  how  far  stained  glass  windows  are  allow- 
able in  schools,  where  all  possible  light  should  be  obtained  to  serve 
as  a  mental  stimulus  to  the  pupils,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
esthetic  value  of  such  windows  is  great,  and  in  England  they  are 
frequently  used.  They  should,  however,  be  designed  specially  for 
this  end,  the  larger  part  being  of  clear  or  lightly  tinted  glass,  the 
colored  part  being  confined  to  medallions,  panels,  or  border,  which 
do  not  occupy  much  space.  A  "  dim  religious  light  "  is  quite  out  of 
place  in  a  school,  however  appropriate  it  may  be  in  a  church.  If 
used  at  all,  stained  glass  windows  should  not  be  put  in  the  class- 
room, but  kept  to  the  large  hall,  corridors,  or  library;  and  it  is  al- 
ways best  to  have  the  design  for  the  windows  made  by  some  artist 
who  will  take  a  personal  interest  in  the  work. 

The  roof  or  ceiling  of  the  large  hall  is  usually  either  plaster  or 
wood,  vaulted,  with  beams  across.  The  latter  is  to  be  preferred, 
and  it  can  be  most  effective  and  dignified,  but  it  is  well  to  use  a 
light  colored  wood  instead  of  a  dark  one,  for  the  reasons  stated 
above. 

In  the  library,  if  one  is  provided,  books  and  bookcases  of  course 
form  the  principal  part  of  the  decoration,  which  ought  to  conduce 
to  study,  and  be  quiet,  though  not  somber  in  tone.  It  looks  well  to 
have  the  bookcases  of  the  same  color  as  the  woodwork.     In  the 
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rooms  for  the  head  and  assistant  teachers,  the  decoration  may  be 
more  in  the  style  of  a  private  house.  Wall  papers  are  quite  permis- 
sible, and  easy  chairs,  couches,  cushions  and  carpets,  though  un- 
necessary drapery  should  be  avoided. 

I  have  merely  touched  on  some  of  the  most  important  of  the 
principles  which  it  seems  to  me  should  be  observed  in  decorating 
schools,  but  the  application  of  them  must  of  course  vary  according 
to  the  kind  of  school  and  the  class  of  children  for  whom  it  is  in- 
tended, as  well  as  the  means  at  the  disposal  of  the  decorator.  Sim- 
plicity ought  always  to  be  studied,  even  where  expense  has  not  to 
be  considered,  and  much  may  be  done  at  small  cost,  if  the  work  is 
undertaken  in  the  right  way.  One  fact  must  never  be  forgotten, 
namely  the  purpose  of  the  building  itself,  and  all  details  ought  to  be 
a  witness  of  this.  Things  which  are  beautiful  in  a  private  house, 
or  other  building,  may  be  quite  unsuitable  for  a  school,  and  there- 
fore not  allowable  from  an  esthetic  point  of  view.  Moreover  all 
sides  of  education  should  be  represented  as  far  as  possible,  the 
moral,  as  well  as  the  intellectual  and  utilitarian.  Thus  some  of  the 
pictures  or  photographs  may  fitly  illustrate  history  or  geography 
lessons,  their  use  being  chiefly  documentary;  others  should  find  a 
place  because  of  their  esthetic  or  artistic  worth,  the  latter  kind  of 
training  being  that  of  which  the  value  is  least  appreciated  by  the 
world  at  large,  but  which,  in  its  influence  on  character,  comes  far 
before  the  utilitarian  idea.  Reproductions  of  some  of  the  best 
works  of  the  old  or  modern  masters  in  painting  and  sculpture 
ought  therefore  always  to  be  included.  In  sculpture,  reliefs  by 
Donatello,  Giotto,  the  Delia  Robbia,  Verrochio,  fragments  from  the 
Parthenon  marbles,  Tanagra  figurines,  and  animals  by  Barye,  may 
be  suggested  among  other  things. 

I  have  already  insisted  on  the  fact  that  all  schools  from  the  lowest 
to  the  highest,  ought  to  be  decorated  for  the  sake  of  the  elevating 
influence  which  beautiful  surroundings  have  on  those  who  live 
among  them,  and  also  as  showing  the  attitude  of  mind  with  which 
the  up-bringing  of  children  ought  to  be  regarded. 
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Public  schools 

It  is  to  be  expected  that  all  the  great  public  schools  of  old  foun- 
dation should  take  a  pride  in  the  fact  that  their  history  and  growth 
is  recorded  in  their  buildings;  and  so,  though  ideas  as  to  accommo- 
dation have  materially  altered  in  the  last  few  hundred  years  no  one 
would  like  to  see  such  memorials  as  the  earliest  schoolrooms  of 
famous  institutions  like  Eton  or  Harrow  more  changed  and  im- 
proved than  sanatory  conditions  dictate.  As  a  rule,  it  is  chiefly  in 
the  old  classrooms  that  much  alteration  would  be  necessary.  For 
instance,  where  there  is  one,  the  hall  is  usually  a  fine  room,  appro- 
priately decorated,  according  to  the  ideas  of  the  time  when  it  was 
built.  These  ideas,  in  those  earlier  times,  were  more  correct  than 
they  often  are  now. 

At  Eton  the  college  hall,  where  the  70  scholars  still  dine,  is  a  lofty 
room  with  high,  dark  oak  paneling  all  round,  and  a  gallery  at  one 
end.  The  three  large,  open,  stone  fireplaces  were  covered  up 
till  some  years  ago.  On  opening  them  out,  the  fine  original  cast 
iron  grates,  ornamented  with  the  name  and  arms  of  the  founder, 
King  Henry  6,  were  discovered,  and  are  now  in  daily  use.  The 
arms  of  famous  scholars  ornament  the  stained  glass  windows  and 
front  of  the  gallery,  and  their  portraits  hang  on  the  walls.  The 
large  bow  window  on  one  side  just  breaks  the  rectangular  shape  of 
what  is  a  simple  and  yet  most  dignified  apartment. 

The  chapel  is  much  like  that  of  King's  college,  Cambridge,  but, 
as  the  original  plans  were  not  completed,  the  general  proportions 
are  not  good,  and  the  stained  glass  is  unfortunately  modern,  of  a 
bad  period.  Some  tapestry  representing  the  "Adoration  of  the 
Magi,"  by  William  Morris,  designed  by  Sir  E.  Burne-Jones,  hangs 
on  one  side  of  the  chancel,  while  on  the  other  is  G.  F.  Watts's 
picture  of  "Sir  Galahad,"  presented  by  the  artist.  There  is  nothing 
unusual  in  the  decoration  of  the  library,  which,  however,  is  much 
larger  than  in  most  schools,  and  contains  many  rare  and  valuable 
books,  drawings  and  documents. 

In  the  provost's  lodge  there  is  a  most  interesting  room  built  for  a 
library  in  the  time  of  Henry  8,  which  contains  a  very  rare  feature 
in   its   "library  glass"   windows.     These    consist  of  medallions   of 
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colored  glass  in  which  are  represented  the  subjects  of  the  books  on 
the  adjacent  bookshelves,  serving  as  a  rough  catalogue  to  the 
student.  There  is  also  a  large  collection  of  portraits  in  the  pro- 
vost's lodge,  including  many  old  Etonians,  provosts,  benefactors, 
and  royal  personages,  who  have  taken  interest  in  the  college. 

The  old  schoolroom,  now  used  by  part  of  the  lower  school,  has 
been  left  in  its  original  state  except  that  it  is  divided  into  three 
rooms  by  wooden  partitions.  The  walls  are  still  whitewashed, 
above  the  oak  wainscot,  and  the  square  wooden  pillars  which  sup- 
port the  ceiling,  and  the  desks  and  forms  bear  signs  of  use  by  many 
generations  of  boys.  The  old  flogging  bench  stands  in  the  middle, 
across  which  the  boys  were  laid  half  a  dozen  at  a  time,  as  the  opera- 
tion seems  to  have  been  more  or  less  wholesale.  This  bench  was 
succeeded  later  by  a  flogging  stand,  which  rests  near  the  door. 

The  old  sixth  form  room,  still  used  by  the  headmaster's  class,  has 
some  casts  of  the  Parthenon  frieze  above  the  oak  wainscot,  and  this 
wainscot,  as  in  the  room  adjoining,  is  covered  with  the  names  of 
Etonians  cut  in  the  wood.  Formerly  this  was  done  by  the  boys 
themselves  on  leaving  the  school,  but  space  is  growing  precious, 
and  letters  4  or  5  inches  high,  or  other  such  fancies,  can  not  be  al- 
lowed, so  that  now  it  is  done  for  those  boys  who  desire  it.  In  some 
places  may  be  seen  the  names  of  father  and  son  for  several  genera- 
tions, and  also  those  who,  later,  were  to  sway  the  destinies  of  the 
empire.  Mr  Gladstone's  and  Lord  Salisbury's  names  are  among 
them. 

The  new  classrooms  at  Eton  college  are  spacious  and  light,  with 
pitch  pine  dados  and  cream  colored  walls,  but  innocent  of  decora- 
tion. In  one  room  a  row  of  small  photographs  runs  all  round  the 
top  of  the  dado. 

Winchester  college  was  founded  in  1382  by  William  of  Wykeham, 
being  thus  60  years  older  than  Eton.  The  hall,  where  the  scholars 
dine,  is  unaltered.  The  old  tables  and  benches  are  still  used, 
and  high,  oak  paneling  runs  all  round,  and  above  the  dais  are  por- 
traits of  the  founder  and  benefactors.  The  windows  are  of  tinted, 
leaded  glass.  The  scholars  still  eat  their  bread  and  cheese  off  the 
old  wooden  platters,  which  formerly  served  as  plates,  and  are  waited 
on  by  the  choristers,  who  afterward  sit  down  to  their  own  meal. 
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The  east  window  in  the  chapel  is  a  "  Jesse  "  window  showing  the 
genealogy  of  Christ,  but  it  is  thought  to  be  only  a  copy  of  the  origi- 
nal one.  The  graceful,  fan  tracery  ceiling  in  wood  is  well  pre- 
served, but  the  old  paneling  on  the  walls  was  removed  by  the  puri- 
tans. The  brass  panels  of  the  memorial  to  the  Wykehamists  who 
fell  in  the  Crimea  effectively  decorates  the  west  end.  The  chantry 
chapel  used  by  the  junior  school,  in  which  is  some  good  modern 
stained  glass  with  arms  in  it,  stands  surrounded  by  the  cloisters, 
with  their  richly  colored  stone-tiled  roof  and  ancient  chestnut  raft- 
ers— a  quiet,  peaceful  spot. 

The  schoolroom,  built  by  Wren,  has  oak  paneled  walls  like  the 
hall,  and  a  fine  organ,  erected  in  1886.  The  arms  of  benefactors 
decorate  the  roof.  The  old  schoolroom,  under  the  hall,  is  now  a 
study  shared  by  about  nine  boys,  and  is  a  comfortable,  though  some- 
what dark  room,  with  a  large,  open,  stone  fireplace. 

The  library  has  pleasant  terra  cotta  colored  walls  and  light  oak 
bookcases,  with  a  good  collection  of  reproductions  of  ancient  coins. 

Though  there  is  no  decoration  in  the  new  classrooms,  ample 
provision  is  made  for  the  artistic  education  of  the  boys  by  the  school 
art  gallery  and  museum,  erected  three  years  ago.  This  contains 
more  and  better  examples  of  Egyptian,  Greek,  and  medieval  sculp- 
ture than  are  to  be  found  in  many  schools  of  art,  and  also  an  ex- 
cellently arranged  series  of  photographs  of  Italian  painters  and 
English  Gothic  architecture.  Outside  the  museum  is  a  colonnade, 
with  black  and  white  marble  pavement,  in  which  it  is  intended  shortly 
to  place  statues  and  reliefs. 

At  Harrow,  the  Vaughan  library  is  a  most  delightful  room  in  all 
respects.  It  is  surrounded  with  oak  bookcases,  above  which  are 
portraits  and  busts  of  headmasters  and  others.  There  is  a  com- 
fortable seat  all  round  the  large  bow  window,  with  a  glorious  view 
over  the  valley.  Various  challenge  cups  held  by  the  school  stand 
on  the  top  of  bookcases  in  the  center  of  the  room,  and  an  air  of 
quiet  enjoyment  pervades  the  place,  which  is  largely  used  by  the 
boys. 

The  chapel  is  a  modern  building,  having  been  consecrated  in 
1857.  The  walls  round  the  altar  are  covered  with  mosaics,  and  the 
reredos  is  of  marble  with  painted  panels.     Brasses  commemorating 
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those  who  fell  in  the  Crimea  and  other  wars  are  placed  on  the  walls 
of  each  aisle.     The  windows  unfortunately  belong  to  a  bad  period. 

The  speech  room  is  semicircular  in  shape,  with  raised  tiers  of 
seats,  so  that  the  headmaster  from  the  platform  can  see  the  face  of 
every  boy  in  the  place.  There  is  a  large  organ  behind  the  plat- 
form, and  the  flat  roof  is  of  light  oak,  supported  near  the  edge 
with  pillars  in  pairs. 

The  fourth  form  room  was  erected  in  161 5,  after  the  death  of 
John  Lyon,  the  founder,  and  it  is  still  kept  in  its  original  state.  Oak 
wainscot  runs  all  round,  cut,  as  at  Eton,  with  the  names  of  old  Har- 
rovians, among  which  are  those  of  Byron,  Sheridan,  and  several 
prime  ministers.  In  front  of  the  old  stone  mantelpiece  stands  the 
ancient  muniment  chest,  which  was  once  robbed,  and  the 
marks  where  pieces  were  cut  out  of  the  ends  are  still  visible.  Two 
keys  of  beautiful  design  belong  to  the  chest.  The  clear,  leaded 
glass  windows  are  high  up  in  the  walls. 

The  museum  schools  have  a  beautiful  open  stair,  and  this  build- 
ing is  the  most  successful  in  design  of  the  modern  additions.  The 
art  school  must  also  be  mentioned,  as  it  is  the  best  possessed  by  any 
public  school,  and  the  work  done  there  by  some  of  the  boys  proves 
how  much  it  is  appreciated. 

St  Paul's  school  in  West  Kensington,  London,  moved  into  the 
present  building  about  15  years  ago  from  the  precincts  of  St  Paul's 
cathedral  in  the  city  of  London.  At  the  end  of  the  great  hall  are 
two  large  mosaics  of  St  Paul  and  Dean  Colet,  the  founder  or  bene- 
factor. Above  these  it  is  intended  to  add  another  of  the  Virgin 
and  Child,  the  school  being  dedicated  to  the  Christ  Child  as  well  as 
to  St  Paul.  The  Jowett  memorial  organ  occupies  the  apse  in  the 
center.  The  windows  are  being  gradually  filled  with  colored  glass 
showing  the  arms  of  distinguished  alumni,  and  below  them  on  both 
sides  is  a  most  interesting  series  of  old  prints  of  former  Paulines, 
many  of  them  of  great  value.  These  are  let  into  light  oak  paneling, 
which  runs  the  whole  length  of  the  wall.  Most  of  the  relics  of  St 
Paul's  school  were  destroyed  in  the  great  fire  of  London  in  1666, 
but  two  old,  carved  wood  chairs  of  an  earlier  date  stand  on  the 
platform. 
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The  lower  corridor  is  paneled  with  marble  slabs  surrounded  by 
brightly  colored  tiles,  on  the  marble  being  the  names  of  Paulines 
who  have  attained  distinction  from  1509  to  the  present  time,  a  list 
of  captains  of  the  school,  and  of  exhibitioners.  The  windows  in  the 
corridor  are  gradually  being  filled  with  the  arms  of  the  high  masters, 
and  a  large  collection  of  casts  of  Greek  and  Roman  busts  is  also 
placed  there.  In  the  library  are  more  stained  glass  windows  repre- 
senting episodes  relating  to  Colet,  Erasmus  and  others.  Pictures 
and  photographs  are  hung  in  some  of  the  classrooms,  but  there  is 
nothing  of  special  interest  in  the  decoration  of  these. 

Those  people  who  know  Mr  Thring's  work  and  opinions  about 
schools,  would  naturally  expect  TJppmg-ham  to  be  appropriately 
decorated.  In  the  schoolroom  the  walls  are  colored  a  pleasant 
Pompeian  red,  with  a  low,  stone  dado  reaching  up  to  the  windows. 
The  frieze  is  formed  of  an  arabesque  pattern,  with  medallions  at  in- 
tervals between  the  windows,  depicting  the  famous  men  in  literature 
of  all  time,  beginning  with  King  David  and  St  John,  going  on 
through  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  down  to  King  Alfred  and  modern 
times,  ending  with  Wordsworth.  This  frieze  is  painted  on  canvas 
and  cemented  on  to  the  wall.  About  this  there  is  a  narrow  band 
running  right  round  the  room,  on  which  are  recorded  the  exhibi- 
tions and  successes  gained  by  alumni.  The  windows  are  of  a  light 
tone  of  stained  glass,  with  arms  of  various  houses  and  donors,  texts 
from  the  Gospels,  and  a  colored  border.  The  large  window  at  the 
north  end  shows  the  history  of  the  school  in  eight  small  pictures, 
with  the  figure  of  wisdom  above  them.  Between  the  windows  hang 
autotypes  of  ancient  sculpture  and  works  of  art,  Babylonian,  Egypt- 
ian and  Greek,  and  at  one  end  is  a  portrait  of  Mr  Thring,  the  late 
headmaster,  which  however,  does  not  do  him  justice.  The  roof  is 
of  dark  wood  supported  with  beams,  and  the  whole  effect  is  most 
pleasing  and  warm  in  tone. 

In  the  old  schoolroom,  which  is  now  used  as  a  studio,  but  which 
formed  the  whole  school  where  Mr  Thring  commenced  his  headmas- 
tership,  a  wainscoting  of  paneled  wood  about  six  feet  high  goes  all 
round  the  walls,  and  in  the  upper  squares  of  this  portrait  heads  of 
great  artists  have  been  painted,  but  the  execution  is  not  equal  to  the 
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idea.  On  the  colored  wall  above  are  autotypes  and  other  repro- 
ductions of  old  masters. 

The  altar  in  the  chapel  is  of  white  and  yellow  veined  marbles,  with 
three  large  mosaic  panels  by  Salviati  behind.  At  the  west  end  is  a 
statue  of  Mr  Thring  by  T.  Brock  R.A. — a  fine  seated  figure  in 
his  doctor's  robes,  and  with  the  school  colors,  which  were  used  at 
Borth,  behind.  There  are  memorials  of  "  old  boys  "  on  the  walls, 
one  a  fine  relief  portrait  by  Brock,  and  another  a  copper  and  enamel 
plaque  by  Bainbridge  Reynolds,  which  is  a  beautiful  piece  of  color. 

The  library,  built  since  Mr  Thring's  time,  is  a  pleasant,  light 
room,  with  vaulted  ceiling  and  green  painted  beams  and  bookcases. 
There  is  a  handsome,  stone  mantelpiece,  and  various  arms  on  the 
beams  give  touches  of  color.  The  sixth  form  room  has  walls  of 
the  same  red  as  the  schoolroom,  with  a  narrow  arabesque  as  frieze, 
but  in  the  other  classrooms  the  walls  are  lighter  in  tone. 

The  schools  described  above  give  some  idea  of  the  general  style 
adopted  in  English  public  schools.  As  a  rule  the  classrooms  are 
bare,  all  decoration  being  reserved  for  the  larger  rooms  used  in 
common  by  the  whole  school.  At  Charterhouse,  for  instance,  there 
are  the  usual  paneling  and  painted  windows,  and  some  of  the  houses 
have  decoratiye  fireplaces  in  their  common  rooms;  and  at  Rugby 
in  the  sixth  form  room  there  are  portraits  in  glass  of  headmasters. 
At  the  City  of  London  school  there  is  a  very  handsome  marble  stair- 
case, and  the  ceiling  in  the  entrance  hall  is  richly  molded.  In  the 
library,  too,  is  an  elaborately  carved  wood  mantelpiece,  but  none  of 
these  features  are  really  suitable  to  a  school. 

Girls  schools 

The  Cheltenham  ladies  college  heads  the  list  of  girls  schools  in 
which  decoration  has  been  specially  considered.  The  walls  in  the 
halls  and  classrooms  are  mostly  of  unglazed  brick  of  a  warm  tone, 
with  bands  of  brightly  colored  bricks  introduced,  and  a  wood  pan- 
eled dado.  In  both  halls  the  arched,  wood  roof  is  supported  with 
beams,  and  in  the  hall  of  division  1  the  stained  glass  windows  repre- 
sent women  of  the  Old  testament.  At  one  end  is  the  organ,  and 
large  photographs  of  Rome  adorn  the  walls. 
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The  long  corridor  is  paved  with  black  and  white  marble,  and 
niches  are  provided  for  sculpture,  which  are  filled  with  statuettes  of 
the  Good  Shepherd  and  nine  good  women,  including  Elizabeth 
Barrett  Browning,  Jenny  Lind,  Florence  Nightingale,  and  Elizabeth 
Fry.  Plants  fill  all  the  window  sills,  and  on  the  opposite  wall  are 
many  photographs  of  places  and  antique  sculptures. 

A  balcony  with  a  handsome,  wrought  iron  balustrade  runs  across 
one  side  of  the  library  and  the  Cambridge  room,  which  adjoins  it; 
and  in  niches  at  one  end  are  two  statues,  of  philosophers  in  the 
former  room,  and  ideal  mothers,  with  an  autotype  of  the  Sistine 
Madonna  between  them,  in  the  latter.  The  windows  in  these  rooms 
are  of  leaded  glass  with  three  colored  medallions  in  each,  represent- 
ing distinguished  men.     The  ceilings  are  of  paneled  wood. 

In  the  museum  are  statues  of  the  leaders  of  scientific  thought  in 
different  ages;  and  in  the  Oxford  room  a  statue  of  a  wise  virgin 
pouring  oil  into  her  lamp,  while  the  stained  glass  windows  give  the 
ideal  women  of  the  poets. 

On  the  oak  staircase  is  a  series  of  windows  illustrating  the  story 
of  Britomart  from  the  Faery  queen.  The  large  new  Princess  hall 
is  Gothic  in  style  and  of  handsome  aspect,  the  fittings  being  all  of 
wood. 

St  Hilda's  residential  college,  which  is  in  connection  with  the 
Cheltenham  ladies  college,  is  a  good  instance  of  appropriate  decora- 
tion. It  is  very  simple  in  style,  being  chiefly  dependent  on  archi- 
tectural details.  The  walls  in  the  entrance  hall  are  of  colored  brick, 
and  there  is  a  brick  dado  on  the  staircase.  The  walls  in  the  rooms 
are  mostly  colored  pale  green  and  provided  with  a  frieze  rail,  and 
in  the  drawing-room  there  are  some  good  autotypes.  In  the  school- 
room an  appropriate  motto  forms  a  small  frieze. 

In  the  North  London  collegiate  school  for  girls  warm  red,  unglazed 
bricks  have  been  largely  used  for  the  walls,  with  bands  of  bright 
colored  bricks  carried  all  round.  There  is  a  handsome  organ  on  the 
platform  in  the  hall,  and  at  one  side  a  portrait  of  Miss  Buss,  the  late 
headmistress.  Three  of  the  windows  are  of  stained  glass,  one  in 
memory  of  Miss  Buss. 
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Five  classrooms  open  off  the  great  hall,  and  five  more  from  the 
gallery  which  runs  along  one  side.  These  rooms  have  all  pine 
dados  and  brick  walls,  and  there  is  a  good  selection  of  pictures  on 
each.  Stained  glass  windows  are  put  up  on  the  staircase  in  memory 
of  teachers  or  girls  who  have  died  while  they  were  connected  with 
the  school. 

Each  class  has  a  Kyrle  society,  to  which  subscription  is  optional, 
and  which  provides  pictures,  plants  or  other  decorations  for  the 
room  out  of  its  funds.  Some  of  the  classes  take  great  pride  in  their 
window  gardens. 

The  Girls  public  day  schools  company,  which  has  a  number  of 
schools  in  London  and  other  large  towns,  does  little  more  than 
provide  a  suitable  building,  which  in  some  cases  the  staff  and  pupils 
decorate.  This  is  usually  done  by  means  of  Kyrle  societies  in  the 
different  classes,  as  at  the  North  London  collegiate  school,  but 
most  of  the  schools  have  attempted  but  little. 

The  Netting  hill  high  school,  in  London,  is  one  of  those  most 
successfully  decorated  by  these  means,  and  here  the  Kyrle  society 
supplies  something  for  each  class  in  turn.  The  rooms  are  mostly 
colored  in  two  pleasant  shades  of  green,  the  dado  being  the  darker 
tone,  but  in  those  rooms  having  a  north  aspect  terra  cotta  is  used, 
as  being  a  warmer  color.  In  most  of  the  rooms  handsome  but  sim- 
ple, dark,  wooden  mantelpieces,  with  bands  of  colored  tiles  in  them, 
have  been  placed,  and  in  the  little  ones  room,  reproductions  of  well- 
known  pictures  of  children  in  red  chalk  have  been  used  instead  of 
tiles.  Two  or  three  well  shaped  vases  of  glass  or  china  stand  on  the 
mantelpiece,  the  color  being  carefully  chosen  to  harmonize  with  the 
room.  There  are  etchings,  engravings,  or  autotypes,  on  the  walls, 
and  a  small  cast  of  the  Parthenon  frieze,  colored  terra  cotta  in  one 
room.  A  portrait  of  Miss  Jones,  the  headmistress,  by  J.  J.  Shannon 
R.A.,  hangs  over  the  platform  in  the  large  hall,  which  is  paneled  in 
dark  wood. 

In  the  Streatham  hill  high  school,  near  London,  the  chief  orna- 
mental feature  is  a  relief  design  in  colored  plaster  about  three  feet 
high  by  Matthew  Webb,  which  runs  across  one  side  of  the  large 
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hall  above  the  dado.     It  consists  of  figures  connected  by  foliation 
with  the  motto  from  Bailey's  Festus,  on  four  shields: 

We  live  in  deeds  not  years;  in  thoughts  not  breaths; 
In  feelings,  not  in  figures  on  a  dial. 
We  should  count  time  by  heart-throbs.     He  most  lives 
Who  thinks  most,  feels  the  noblest,  acts  the  best. 

The  whole  is  a  most  beautiful  piece  of  work  of  charming  color 
and  refined  feeling.  In  the  gallery  of  the  hall  is  a  series  of  red 
autotypes  framed  in  black  of  Giotto's  and  Donatello's  sculptures. 

The  Blackheath  high  school,  near  London,  is  somewhat  unusual 
but  very  effective  in  plan.  The  entrance  hall  gives  on  to  a  landing, 
below  which  is  the  large  hall,  which  is  reached  by  a  double  staircase 
on  either  side,  and  pillars  support  the  landing  ceiling.  At  the  oppo- 
site end  is  a  cast  of  the  Venus  of  Milo,  with  a  curtain  for  back- 
ground, and  a  fragment  of  the  Parthenon  frieze  above,  and  at  the 
top  of  the  staircase,  one  on  either  side  of  the  landing  are  casts  of 
the  Victory  of  Samothrace,  and  the  Mercury  of  John  of  Bologna. 
Busts  on  brackets  are  on  each  side  of  the  hall,  and  the  roof  and 
beams  are  decorated  with  stenciling. 

The  sixth  form  room  is  papered  in  yellow,  and  peacock  blue 
curtains  hide  the  shelves  round  the  walls.  There  is  a  handsome 
dark  wood  fireplace,  and  bookcase,  presented  by  some  of  the  girls, 
in  this  room.  The  other  classrooms  are  colored  in  two  shades  of 
terra  cotta,  excepting  the  little  ones,  which  is  in  blue,  with  a  narrow 
stencil  border  edging  the  dado.  There  is  no  Kyrle  society  in  this 
school,  and  the  decorations  are  all  presented  to  the  school. 

In  the  City  of  London  school  for  girls  there  is  a  handsome  oak 
staircase;  but  the  building  is  yet  too  new  for  the  walls  to  be  colored. 

At  Wycombe  abbey,  a  large  public  boarding  school  in  the  country 
about  40  miles  from  London,  the  decoration  is  partly  the  same  as 
in  the  time  of  Lord  Carrington,  the  late  owner  of  the  house.  His 
pictures  still  hang  in  the  hall,  corridors,  and  drawing-room.  New 
classrooms  were  added  last  year;  and  in  these  the  desks  and  chairs 
match  the  green  wood  dados  in  color,  the  walls  being  a  deep  cream. 
The  dados  in  the  corridors  and  staircases  are  of  orange-brown 
glazed  brick. 
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The  dormitories  are  divided  with  wooden  partitions,  a  different 
color  for  each  dormitory,  and  all  the  furniture  is  white.  The  curtains 
across  the  openings  are  of  brightly  patterned  cretonne,  with  bed- 
spreads to  match,  and  tiles  on  the  little  washstands  harmonize.  The 
whole  effect  is  most  dainty  and  pleasing. 

Four  new  boarding  houses  have  lately  been  built,  and  these  are 
well  designed,  the  decoration  being  largely  structural.  The  style 
is  naturally  that  of. a  private  house  rather  than  of  a  classroom,  and 
they  are  simply  and  most  tastefully  arranged. 

The  Roedean  school,  at  Brighton,  is  a  large  private  boarding  school 
which  has  been  recently  built,  and  is  a  good  example  of  the  style 
of  decoration  suitable  for  a  school.  The  decoration  arises  chiefly 
from  constructional  details,  such  as  woodwork,  or  carving.  Wood 
paneled  dados  are  used  in  most  of  the  rooms  and  corridors,  and  in 
the  halls  and  drawing-rooms  of  the  different  houses  there  are  large, 
open,  stone  fireplaces  with  old  German  cast  iron  grates.  The  win- 
dows are  of  clear,  leaded  glass.  As  soon  as  the  state  of  the  plaster 
permits,  a  simple  scheme  of  mural  decoration  will  be  carried  out  by 
means  of.  stenciling,  or  some  such  process. 

The  Bradford  girls  grammar  school  has  a  frieze  in  the  large  hall 
painted  on  canvases  by  some  of  the  girls.  It  is  a  copy  of  the  frieze 
by  Flandrin  in  the  church  of  St  Vincent  de  Paul,  Paris,  and  repre- 
sents St  Paul  teaching  the  nations.  It  was  enlarged  from  litho- 
graphic illustrations,  and  the  whole  is  simple,  treated  with  strong 
outlines  in  burnt  umber. 

Many  other  girls  schools  are  well  supplied  with  pictures  and 
photographs,  which  have  been  arranged  with  thought  and  care,  but 
these  alone  are  not  sufficient  to  claim  space  in  this  report. 

Elementary  schools 

In  the  elementary  schools  in  England  nothing  that  can  be  called 
decoration  has  been  attempted,  beyond  hanging  pictures  on  the  walls 
except  in  a  few  isolated  instances,  where  it  has  been  done  by  some 
outside  agency.  The  different  Kyrle  societies,  which  exist  in  several 
large  towns  quite  independently  of  one  another,  but  whose  object 
always  is  "  to  bring  beauty  home  to  the  people,"  sometimes  attempt 
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to  relieve  the  dullness  of  the  ordinary  school  if  the  building 
is  also  used  for  charitable  purposes  at  night,  such  as  mothers 
meetings,  girls  or  boys  clubs.  This  is  done  by  means  of  pictures, 
stenciled  mottoes  and  texts,  friezes  of  flowers,  painted  panels  on 
American  cloth  or  Willesden  paper  of  various  subjects — biblical, 
historical,  or  fairy  tales.  Some  church  schools  in  London,  Notting- 
ham, Cheltenham,  Birmingham,  and  Liverpool,  have  thus  been 
brightened,  and  in  Leicester  the  Kyrle  society  has  also  done  some- 
thing in  each  of  the  board  schools. 

In  the  Medway  street  board  school  (Leicester)  the  Kyrle  society 
has  put  a  frieze  round  the  central  hall  of  the  pictures  from  Walter 
Crane's  Little  Queen  Anne,  enlarged  and  painted  on  canvases.  The 
spaces  between  the  canvases  are  decorated  with  festoons  of  conven- 
tional sprays  of  leaves,  and  the  walls  above  are  dark  red  brick.  The 
whole  forms  a  simple,  but,  at  the  same  time,  effective  and  suitable 
piece  of  decoration. 

The  new  Mantle  street  board  school  in  Leicester  is  more  tasteful 
than  is  usually  the  case.  The  classrooms  and  central  hall  have  olive 
green,  wood  dados,  which  harmonize  well  with  the  deep  cream 
colored  walls.  In  the  central  hall  the  clearstory  windows  are  of 
good  shape,  with  clear,  leaded  glass,  and  the  roof  is  of  light  wood, 
with  beams.  A  space  for  a  frieze,  with  moldings  top  and  bottom, 
has  been  provided,  for  which  the  Kyrle  society  has  already  painted 
one  long  panel  representing  a  plowing  scene  at  sunset.  The  dados 
on  the  staircases  are  of  orange-brown  glazed  brick  with  cream  col- 
ored walls. 

At  the  little  village  of  Ford,  near  the  river  Tweed,  on  the  borders 
of  England  and  Scotland,  a  unique  example  of  school  decoration 
was  carried  out  by  the  late  marchioness  of  Waterford.  The  whole 
of  the  interior  of  the  village  school,  which  measures  63  feet  by  20 
feet,  except  the  wood  paneled  dado  which  runs  round  the  room,  is 
covered  with  paintings  illustrating  stories  from  the  Bible.  The 
work,  which  occupied  Lady  Waterford  for  22  years,  was  finished 
in  1883,  and  it  was  done  entirely  by  her  own  hand.  The  paintings 
are  in  water  color  on  prepared  paper,  laid  on  stretched  canvases, 
made  to  suit  the  wall  spaces. 
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Lady  Waterford  was  a  most  gifted  painter,  who  might  have  made 
a  great  name  by  her  art  had  she  so  desired.  These  drawings  show 
a  wonderful  sense  of  color  and  deep  feeling,  united  to  a  most  beauti- 
ful mind,  and  talent  of  a  high  order,  which  might  almost  be  called 
genius.  The  coloring  indeed  reminds  one  of  the  Venetian  masters, 
it  is  so  rich  and  glowing.  The  children  and  people  in  the  village 
sat  as  models  for  the  different  characters,  thus  making  the  whole 
work  a  part  of  the  village  life,  and  endowing  it  with  a  lasting 
interest. 

No  report  on  school  decoration  in  England  would  be  complete 
without  some  mention  of  the  Art  for  schools  association.  This  as- 
sociation was  founded  in  1883  to  "  supply  an  educational  basis  for 
the  work  already  being  done  by  the*  loan  exhibitions  of  pictures  in 
poor  districts  in  London  and  other  large  towns."  The  founders 
therefore  made  arrangements  with  the  principal  art  publishers  of 
London,  so  as  to  be  able  to  sell  to  elementary  schools  below  the 
ordinary  prices  such  of  their  publications  as  seemed  suitable.  Other 
schools  asked  to  be  allowed  to  share  in  these  benefits,  and  they  can 
now  purchase  the  pictures  at  a  somewhat  higher  rate  than  the  ele- 
mentary schools. 

The  works  supplied  by  the  association  are  of  three  kinds:  1) 
historical  subjects;  2)  studies  of  natural  objects;  and  3)  reproduc- 
tions of  the  standard  works  of  old  and  modern  masters;  and  also 
photographs,  engravings,  and  etchings  of  suitable  works. 

The  work  of  the  association  increases  every  year;  and  it  has. per- 
formed a  most  useful  office  in  merely  bringing  together  a  collection 
of  pictures  which  are  suitable  for  schools;  by  placing  them  within 
the  reach  of  poor  schools,  it  has  materially  helped  forward  a  cause 
which  all  true  educationists  have  at  heart.  The  class  of  pictures 
most  in  demand  varies  year  by  '  year,  and  it  would  be  interest- 
ing to  trace  the  causes  of  this.  Sometimes  it  is  doubtless  due  to  the 
subjects  set  for  examinations  which  are  taken  by  a  large  number 
of  schools,  but  this  can  not  always  be  the  case. 

The  Fitzroy  picture  society  also  deserves  notice,  for  the  pictures 
*7it  has  issued  specially  for  schools.  These  are  designed  by  well- 
1  known  artists,  and  some  of  them  are  extremely  attractive. 
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The  Manchester  art  museum,  Ancoats  hall,  in  one  of  the  poorest 
and  most  crowded  parts  of  Manchester,  has  a  most  carefully  planned 
system  of  lending  collections  of  pictures  to  the  elementary  schools 
in  Manchester.  These  are  replaced  each  year  by  a  new  set  of  pic- 
tures, so  that  fresh  interest  is  constantly  provided. 

The  idea  is  to  familiarize  the  poorest  children  of  our  crowded 
cities  with  some  of  the  beautiful  things  in  nature  and  art,  of  which 
unfortunately  at  present  they  are  ignorant.  It  is  useless  for  them 
to  read  about  such  things  till  they  know  what  they  are  like,  for 
till  then  the  words  can  convey  no  meaning  to  their  minds.  By  such 
simple  means  as  the  art  museum  has  adopted,  however,  a  beginning 
may  be  made  in  trying  to  bring  even  these  little  ones  under  the 
influence  of  beauty  and  refinement. 

From  what  has  been  written  above  it  will  be  seen  that,  as  yet,  the 
importance  of  the  decoration  of  schools  as  an  influence  in  education 
rias  not  impressed  itself  on  the  public  mind  in  England,  but  that, 
nevertheless,  it  is  occupying  the  thoughts  of  some  earnest  workers. 
The  growth  of  such  a  feeling  must  of  necessity  be  slow,  but  it  is  un- 
doubtedly increasing;  and  a  report  like  that  which  the  University 
of  the  State  of  New  York  is  preparing  on  the  decoration  of  schools 
in  America,  ought  to  stimulate  the  movement  everywhere  by  bring- 
ing the  knowledge  of  what  is  being  done  in  that  country  to  those 
who  are  striving  for  the  highest  interest  of  their  pupils. 

Hall  Royd,  Shipley,  Yorkshire  England 
April  iqoo 
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391. 
Washington  D.  C,  Capitol,  389. 
Waterford,  Lady,  School  decoration, 

420T-2I*. 

Watts.     Sir  Galahad,  356. 
Westminster  Abbey,  301 ;  Poet's  cor- 
ner, 302. 
Winchester  college,  4ii8-i2*. 
Windmill,  the,  350. 
Wycombe  abbey,  4i88-i9*. 

Yellowstone  falls,  390. 
York  minster,  317. 

Zeus,  Otricoli,  323. 


{Pages  4ji~32  were  bulletin  cover  pages) 
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To  the  regents  of  the  University  of  the' State  of  New  York 

I  have  the  honor  to  report  on  the  public  libraries  division  of  the  home 
education  department  for  the  year  ending  Sep.  30,  1899,  as  follows : 

STAFF 

There  have  been  no  changes  in  the  division  staff.  The  work  connected 
with  inspection,  reports  and  state  grants  has  all  been  done  by  Mr  W.  R. 
Eastman  with  his  two  assistants,  Mr  W.  Burt  Cook  jr  and  Miss  Nellie  S. 
Mesick ;  while  that  of  examining  lists  of  books  to  be  bought  with  state 
grants  and  of  selecting,  cataloguing  and  annotating  lists  needed  to  respond 
promptly  to  the  many  requests  for  information  and  advice  has  been 
largely  done  by  Miss  Martha  T.  Wheeler,  with  Miss  Jennie  D.  Fellows, 
Miss  Elizabeth  Gilbert  and  Miss  Elizabeth  B.  Wolston. 

Besides  the  work  done  by  the  persons  formally  charged  to  the  public 
libraries  division,  an  immense  and  closely  allied  work  is  done  for  the 
benefit  of  free  libraries  and  their  allied  interests  by  the  traveling  libraries 
and  pictures,  study  clubs,  and  extension  teaching  divisions  and  by  the  state 
library.  From  the  nature  of  the  duties,  economy  and  efficiency  both 
demand  that  not  only  the  divisions  of  the  home  education  department, 
but  those  of  the  state  library  as  well  must  constantly  interchange  work. 
Under  definite  vote  of  the  regents  it  has  been  our  policy  to  have  each 
piece  of  work  done  where  it  could  be  done  cheapest  and  best,  with  the 
result  that  a  person  whose  salary  is  charged  to  one  division  often  works 
for  three  or  four,  but  as  all  are  paid  from  a  single  appropriation  and  all 
are  working  for  home  education,  there  is  no  ground  for  criticism. 
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Inspection.  The  great  need  of  a  subinspector  is  felt  more  and  more 
each  year,  as  we  have  over  1000  libraries  under  inspection.  Mr  East- 
man's admirable  work  merits  the  recognition  of  the  assistance  necessary 
to  make  it  physically  possible  to  see  each  library  at  least  once  in  two 
years,  while  now  it  will  be  four  or  five  years.  Experience  has  proved 
conclusively  that  no  work  done  by  the  state  yields  so  large  returns  for  the 
investment  as  satisfactory  inspection,  and  nothing  is  so  much  appreciated 
by  librarians  and  trustees  earnestly  trying  to  accomplish  the  maximum 
good  for  their  community  with  resources  at  their  disposal.  We  ought  to 
have  the  service  of  a  thoroughly  competent  subinspector  at  the  earliest 
possible  day. 

Advice  to  libraries.  Besides  inspection  and  reports  under  Mr  East- 
man and  selection  and  annotation  under  Miss  Wheeler,  both  of  which 
involve  a  large  correspondence,  there  is  a  steadily  growing  work  of  the 
utmost  importance  in  providing  printed  and  manuscript  aids  to  libraries 
feeling  the  need  of  a  source  of  trustworthy  information  or  advice.  When 
the  library  system  of  the  state  was  reorganized  the  attention  of  the  legis- 
lature was  called  to  this  need  and  it  was  fully  recognized  in  §48  of  the 
University  law  which  reads : 

§  48  Advice  and  instruction  from  state  library  officers.  The  trustees  or 
librarian  or  any  citizen  interested  in  any  public  library  in  this  state  shall  be 
entitled  to  ask  from  the  officers  of  the  state  library  any  needed  advice  or  instruc- 
tion as  to  a  library  building,  furniture  and  equipment,  government  and  service, 
rules  for  readers,  selecting,  buying,  cataloguing,  shelving,  lending  books,  or  any 
other  matter  pertaining  to  the  establishment,  reorganization  or  administration 
of  a  public  library.  The  regents  may  provide  for  giving  such  advice  and  instruc- 
tion either  personally  or  through  printed  matter  and  correspondence,  either  by 
the  state  library  staff  or  by  a  library  commission  of  competent  experts  appointed 
by  the  regents  to  serve  without  salary.  The  regents  may,  on  request,  select  or 
buy  books,  or  furnish  instead  of  money  apportioned,  or  may  make  exchanges 
or  loans  through  the  duplicate  department  of  the  state  library.  Such  assistance 
shall  be  free  to  residents  of  this  state  as  far  as  practicable,  but  the  regents  may, 
in  their  discretion,  charge  a  proper  fee  to  non-residents  or  for  assistance  of  a 
personal  nature  or  for  other  reason  not  properly  an  expense  to  the  state,  but 
which  may  be  authorized  for  the  accommodation  of  users  of  the  library. 

§  49  Use  of  fees  and  fines.  The  regents  may  use  receipts  from  fees,  finesf 
gifts  from  private  sources,  or  sale  of  regents  bulletius  and  similar  printed  mat- 
ter, for  buying  books  or  for  any  other  proper  expenses  of  carrying  on  iheir 
work. 

From  the  first  this  aid  has  been  one  of  the  most  important  and  most 
practical  duties.  The  suggestion  that  some  of  this  service  could  be  ren- 
dered by  an  unsalaried  library  commission  has  resulted  as  all  experience 
indicated  it  would.  Librarians  are  notably  full  of  the  missionary  spirit 
and  no  professional  workers  are  more  ready  to  give  their  services  where 
needed.  The  ablest  librarians  of  the  state  have  without  exception 
accepted  their  appointments  as  members  of  our  library  council  and  never 
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complain  when  their  advice  is  asked  on  any  definite  questions.  But 
it  has  of  course  been  found  entirely  impracticable  for  these  unsalaried  over- 
worked experts,  burdened  with  the  cares  of  their  local  libraries,  to  attend  to 
daily  correspondence,  or  to  answer  personally  the  endless  questions  arising 
among  those  interested  in  our  more  than  1000  libraries.  As  a  matter 
of  economy  we  are  constantly  putting  in  type  answers  to  inquiries  likely 
to  be  repeated,  so  that  we  may  save  correspondence.  Much  that  might 
be  done  in  this  direction  has  been  postponed  for  lack  of  time  and  ought 
to  engage  our  early  attention  because  it  will  add  so  greatly  to  the  ser- 
vice we  can  render  to  the  libraries  of  the  state  without  increasing 
expense ;  for  by  using  a  carefully  prepared  system  of  printed  answers 
the  same  staff  can  do  more  than  double  work. 

As  the  law  provides,  this  assistance  has  been  made  free  to  residents  of 
New  York.  The  discretion  given  to  charge  a  fee  to  nonresidents  has 
been  sparingly  used  for  the  numerous  cases  in  which  but  trifling  labor  is 
involved.  To  refuse  to  tell  any  librarian  what  we  found  to  be  the  most 
economical  or  efficient  method  of  doing  any  piece  of  library  work  would  be 
to  depart  from  the  uniform  practice  of  American  libraries.  It  has  always 
been  a  matter  of  pride  for  a  library  to  receive  the  compliment  of  having 
its  advice  and  experience  asked  by  distant  libraries.  The  fact  that  our 
library  is  a  recognized  leader  results  in  our  receiving  an  unusually  large 
number  of  such  inquiries  and  we  have  gladly  answered  them  by  printed 
material  or  letters  to  all.  To  guard  against  possible  criticism  however 
we  have  used  the  discretion  allowed  and  charged  actual  cost  of  time 
required  for  preparing  lists,  making  extracts  or  doing  work  that  went 
beyond  the  limit  of  a  courteous  reply  to  a  reasonable  question  and  came 
fairly  within  the  field  of  personal  assistance. 

EXPENDITURES 

The  home  education  department  began  the  year  with  no  balance  and 
carries  none  forward,  as  the  money  that  could  advantageously  be  used 
in  the  interests  of  libraries  and  good  reading  for  our  great  population  far 
exceeds  any  amount  likely  to  be  put  at  our  disposal.  Use  of  the 
$50,000  appropriated  for  1899  is  shown  in  the  table  below.  Besides 
this,  $7494.49  from  the  academic  fund  was  expended  through  this 
department  for  books,  pictures,  lanterns  and  slides  for  schools.  As  a 
sharp  separation  of  material  bought  for  libraries  or  clubs  and  for  schools 
would  involve  expensive  duplication,  the  whole  stock  is  treated  as  a  unit 
and  loans  are  made  to  either- class  of  borrowers  from  what  was  perhaps 
originally  bought  for  the  other. 

The  table  of  expenditures  summarizes  our  financial  operations  for  five 
years  Unfortunately  less  money  is  available  for  buying  books  because 
of  the  steadily  increasing  number  of  libraries  claiming  state  grants,  which 
this  year  are  $29,292.32  against  $12,317.22  four  years  ago,  "Books/' 
as  is  usual,  covers  binding  and  serials.  We  buy  practically  no  serials  in 
this  department    and  our  repairs  and  binding  are  done  by  the  state 
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library  bindery,  so  that,  except  $188  charged  in  1895,  nothing  is  included 
for  serials  or  binding  in  the  book  expenditures.  This  year,  fittings,  sup- 
plies and  freight,  which  includes  all  transportation  charges  on  our  travel- 
ing libraries,  have  been  charged  to  the  general  account,  thus  releasing 
more  money  for  direct  money  grants  to  libraries.  The  number  of  per- 
sons required  to  do  this  rapidly  growing  work  in  all  ihe  divisions  of 
home  education  has  steadily  increased  from  n  in  1895  to  22  in  1899, 
and  must  still  farther  increase  if  we  spend  the  money  in  a  way  that 
experience  proves  will  accomplish  most  good  for  the  libraries  and  people 
of  the  state. 

Home  education  department  expenditures  and  fees  1895-99 


Expenditures 

Books  

Fittings 

Supplies 

Printing 

Travel 

Freight , 

Salaries 

Grants  to  libraries 

Total 

Average  salaries. 

Persons  employed. 
Receipts 

Fees 


1895 


1896 


1897 


1898 


$10209  10  $5  820  09 

604  14  860  70 

48  95  83  98 

915  01  428  13 

480  30  379  93 

256  82  318  70 


$2  305  22 


$5  133  99 
$12  317  22 


$6  837  40  $8  681  06 
1  423  25    263  50 
29  3y 

740  93  843  95 
511  411  450  96 
529  23    623  05 


$2  071  48:  $3  234  21 


$7  084..., 


971  69 


$29  965  53 

632  73 

11 

788  65 


$15  828  25!  $24  254  51 


$2  181  46 


$11  423  52 
$24  536  66 


$30803  82 

600... 

15 

1  034  59 


$43  297  81 

624... 

17 

1  385  48 


1899 


$6  856  85 


830  90 
786  59 


$1  617  49 
$13l02~34 


$28  123  32 


$46  822  70  $50  000  00 


666  32 
19 

1  388  50 


703  63 
22 


1359. 


PUBLICATIONS 

Best  books  of  1898.  In  January  1899  a  list  of  500  leading  books 
of  1898  was  printed  and  sent  to  1000  librarians  of  New  York  and  other 
states  to  obtain  opinions  as  to  the  best  50  books  of  that  year  for  a  village 
library.  The  books  were  arranged  in  class  order  with  author,  title,  pub- 
lisher and  price.  From  the  lists  returned  a  summary  was  printed  con- 
taining in  order  of  rank  the  52  which  received  the  highest  vote. 

A  careful  selection  was  then  made  by  the  state  library  book  board 
and  a  bulletin  (Bibliography  18)  was  published  in  June  1899,  con- 
taining 205  best  books  of  1898,  with  brief  descriptive  notes.  This  final 
list  was  made  to  indicate  by  special  marks  the  first  20  books  recom- 
mended for  a  very  small  library;  also  the  best  50  and  the  best  100  for 
libraries  prepared  to  buy  more  books. 

At  several  meetings  of  library  associations  the  "  best  books  of  the 
year''  were  the  subject  of  animated  and  instructive  discussion.  Valuable 
papers  dealing  with  this  matter  were  contributed  and  subsequently  pub- 
lished in  the  Library  journal  and  other  places. 
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LIBRARIES  CHARTERED,  REGISTERED  AND  TRANSFERRED 

Chartered  and  admitted 

During  the  year  3  absolute  and  8  provisional  library  charters  were 
granted  by  the  regents  involving  the  transfer  of  one  district  library. 
10  were  established  in  places  where  there  were  no  previously  existing 
libraries  open  to  the  public.  One  library  was  admitted  with  existing 
charter  and  10  provisional  charters  issued  in  1893,  '94  and  '95  were 
made  absolute. 


Libraries  chartered  and  admitted  Oct.  1,  1898 — 

Sep.  30, 

1899 

No. 

Postoffice 

Corporate  name 

Volumes 

Property 

1 

Wbiteplains 

Chartered 

250 

60 
1658 

$3  414 

2 

1  960 

3 

1  738  25 

Provisionally  chartered  for  five  years 


Grahams ville.. .. 

New  Berlin 

Queens. 

Richfield  Springs 
Richmond  Hill.. 
South  Dans  ville. 

Totten  ville 

Union  Springs. .. 


Bath  on  Hudson. 
East  Chatbain... 

Hilton 

Jordanville , 

Kingston 

Liberty  

Mobawk 

Morristowu 

Philmont 

Eockville  Center 


Daniel  Pierce  library 

New  Berlin  library  association 

Queens  free  library 

Richfield  Springs  public  library. .. 

Richmond  Hill  library 

Ladies  free  library 

Totten  ville  library  association.. .. 
Union  Springs  library  association. 

Provisional  charters  made  absolute 

Bath-on-Hudson  public  library 

East  Chatbam  public  library 

Hilton  public  library 

Jordanville  public  library 

Ponckhockie  public  library 

Liberty  public  library 

Mobawk  public  library 

Morristown  public  library 

Philmont  public  library 

Rockville  Center  public  library. . . 


12 

268 
800 

16 
100 

90 


1494 

1159 

1072 

965 

1376 

1311 

1169 

926 

1  210 

1857 

200 

430  30 
352  50 
402  50 
682 

173  62 
510 
150  10 


1  746  47 
1135 
1  055  80 
1061 
1  180  57 
1241 
1260 
t  167  78 
1056 
1  524  50 


1    Walton 

Admitted  with  existing  charter 
William  B.  Ogden  free  library 

Total 

1000 

22  000 

16  793 

$44  441  39 

Founding  and  control.  The  following  tables  show  by  what  action 
chartered  University  libraries  have  been  established  and  by  whom  trus- 
tees are  elected.  Of  131  boards  of  library  control,  35  are  appointed  by 
local  boards  of  education,  23  by  school  districts  and  3  by  school  officers, 
showing  that  nearly  half  are  still  closely  related  to  the  school  system. 
An  increasing  proportion  of  libraries  is  in  charge  of  library  associations. 
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Founding  of  chartered  libraries  for  years  ending  Sep.  30 


Established  by 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1E95 

896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

Total 

15 
2 
2 

10 
3 
3 

9 
3 

10 
2 

1 

3 
1 
1 

2 
1 
1 

1 
1 

50 

1 

13 

Village  trustees 

8 

Village 

1 

Town 

1 

4 
2 
1 

9 

1 

23 

1 

1 

4 

2 

4 

1 
4 
2 

4 

Library  associations 

1 

.... 

5 

2 

1 
4 

6 

2 

29 

Other  associations 

10 

Public  meetings 

1 
1 
1 

25 

4 

3 

Private  gifts 

1 
25 

2 

1 

1 

1 

8 

1 

1 

Total 

22 

13 

10 

11 

131 

Control  of  chartere 

d  libraries  for  years 

ending  S 

ep.  30 

Ti  ustees  chosen  by 

1891 

1892 

1SS3 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1S97 

1898 

1899 

Total 

5 

8 

9 
1 

2 

1 

9 
3 
1 

2 
1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 

35 

3 

School  district 

-     1 

12 

4 
2 

23 

1 

1 

5 

2 

3 

Town    

1 

Mayor  with  consent  of  council. 

2 
6 

2 

4 

7 
2 
1 

3 
4 
2 

1 

6 

3 
3 

1 
7 
1 

22 

1 

23 

Other  associations 

7 



1 

2 

1 

1 
1 

1 

.... 

4 

Individual  benefactor 

1 

2 

Total  

1 

1 

25 

25 

23 

22 

13 

10 

11 

131 
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2  have    8  trustees 

3  "  10  " 
7  "  9  " 
1  has     11        " 


2  have  12  trustees 

1  has  13       " 

1  "  iS       " 

2  have  17        " 


Number  of  trustees.  Of  new  libraries  five  have  5  trustees,  one  has 
6,  one  has  7,  three  have  9  and  one  has  10.     Of  131  chartered  libraries: 

23  have  3  trustees 

1  has    4        " 

65  have  5        " 

8     "     6        " 

15     "     7       " 

Support.  Of  155  libraries  in  the  University  118  have  received 
grants  of  money  from  the  state  during  the  year,  while  81,  including  both 
public  and  association  libraries,  have  been  aided  by  local  taxation. 
Those  helped  by  taxation  have  for  the  most  part  availed  themselves  also 
of  state  aid.  Only  23  University  libraries  have  received  anything  from 
invested  funds,  and  the  majority  still  depend  largely  on  private  gifts 
obtained  by  considerable  personal  effort  by  trustees. 

In  communities  where  public  libraries  are  now  sustained  by  private 
effort  a  little  earnest  work  will  arouse  new  interest  which  would  secure 
by  popular  vote  the  aid  of  taxation.  A  small  amount  of  money  thus 
used  for  the  common  good  brings  large  returns.  Till  this  is  done  no  free 
library  without  large  endowment  can  be  considered  permanent. 

Summaries.  The  following  table  includes  all  libraries  and  institutes 
that  have  come  into  the  University  under  the  University  law  of  1892. 

The  state  library  and  the  libraries  of  648  teaching  institutions  are  not 
included,  nor  those  merely  registered  as  maintaining  a  proper  standard. 
The  list  contains  those  only  that  have  a  distinct  corporate  existence  and 
are  in  the  University  by  charter  or  admission.  Many  details  are  given 
that  could  not  readily  be  obtained  for  other  libraries.  Except  the 
Grosvenor  library  and  the  library  of  the  Society  of  natural  sciences  in 
Buffalo,  and  the  Quogue  library,  all  are  free  for  lending. 

The  number  of  library  and  institute  corporations  in  the  University  is 
155.  Three  of  these  were  originally  chartered  by  special  acts  of  legisla- 
ture, 24  were  incorporated  under  general  laws  and  132  now  hold  standard 
or  provisional  University  charters,  four  having  been  reincorporated. 
59  charters  are  provisional  for  five  years  from  date  of  grant,  indicating 
that  property,  including  books,  is  not  yet  valued  at  $1000. 

The  libraries  in  the  University,  located  in  51  different  counties,  contain 
534,149  volumes,  or  58,740  more  than  in  1898.  Their  circulation  this 
year  reached  2,072,689  volumes,  or  377,057  more  than  in  1898. 

Comparative  summary  of  libraries  and  institutions  in  the  University,  1893-99 


1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1S98 

1899 

29 
69  956 
192  899 

276 

61 
185  108 
463  963 

250 

93 

258  426 

670  580 

259 

118 
327  310 

988  471 
302 

133 

421  28  i 

1  447  907 

344 

143 

475  409 

1  695  632 

356 

155 

534  149 

2  072  686 

Circulation  average  per  100  vols 

388 
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UNIVERSITY    OF   THE   STATE   OF   NEW    YORK 


Libraries  and  institutes  in  the 
(Exclusive  of  the  state  library  aud  libraiies 


No 


Postofflce 


Addisou    

Albany  

Albion 

Alexandria  Bay. 
Alleushill 


Amsterdam  i  . . 

Angelica 

Arkpoit   

Aurora  

Ballston  Spai. 


Bath  on  Hudson. 

Belmont 

Bolivar 

Boonville 


Brooklyn . 

Brooklyn . 
Brooklyn. 

Buffalo  .. 


Buffalo  i . 
Caldwell 


21  Camden    

22  Cauaan  Four  Corners; 


Canandaigna 

Canastota   ... 
Canisteo 


Canton  /'.... 
Catskill  .... 
Claveracki. 

Corning  i... 

Cornwall... 


Cornwall  on  tbeHud  i 

Crownj)ointi 

Danavillet 

Dryden  

East,  Chatham  I 


Sfeuben 
Albany   •. 
Orleans  . 
Jeffeison 
Ontario  . 


Montgomery  . 

Allegany 

Steuben 

Cayuga    

Saratoga 


Rensselaer  .. 

Allegany 

Allegany 

Oneida   


Kings 


Kings 
Kings 

Erie  . 


Erie 

Warren 


Oneida 

Columbia  . , 
Ontario 

Madison  ... 

Steuben    ... 


St  Lawrence. 

Greene    

Columbia  ... 

Steuben    

Orange  


Easton . 

Eliza  bet  btown  i 

Ellen  villei 

Fairport    

Fillmore 


Orange 

Essex  . 


Livingston  . . 
Tompkins  ... 
Columbia  . . . 

Washington 

Essex 

Ulster 

Monroe 

Allegany 


NAME 


Addison  public  library 

Albany  free  library 

Albion  public  library 

Holland  library  of  Alexandria  Bay. 
Allenshill  free  circ.  library  ass'n. .. 


Amsterdam  library  ass'n 

Angelica  library  ass'n 

Arkport  public  library. . . 

Aurora  public  library 

Ballston  public  library  .. 


Bath-ou-Hudson  public  library 

Belmont  lit.  and  hist.  soc.  free  library 

Bolivar  free  library 

Erwin  library  and  institute 

Bayridge  free  library 


Fort  Hamilton  free  library ... 

New  Utrecht  free  library  (Bathbeacb). 

Buffalo  society  of  natural  sciences 

GTosvenor  public  library 

Lake  George  free  library 


Camden  library  ass'n  . 
Canaan  public  library 
Wood  library  ass'n 


Canastota  public  library  . . . 
Wimodaughsian  free  library 


Canton  free  library 

Catskill  public  library 

Claverack  free  lib.  and  read'g  room  ass'n 

Corning  free  library ,. 

Cornwall  public  library 


Corn  wall-on- Hudson  public  library 

Chapel  library 

Dansville  public  library 

Sonthworth  library  ass'n 

East  Chatham  public  library 


Easton  library  ass'n 

Elizabeth  town  library  ass'n 

Ellenville  public  library . 

Fairport  public  library 

Wide  awake  club  library..  - 


i  Libraries  inspected. 
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University,  30  June  i8gg 
belonging  to  teaching  institutions) 


YEAR  ENDING 

INCORPORATED 

Admitted 

80    JUNE  1899 
VOLUMES 

TRUSTEES 

No. 

By  a 

Date 

Total 

Circula- 
tion 

C 

z 

Elected  by 

E 

9F    93 

9  F    93 

2  910 

7  002 

3 

District 

1 

E 

21  Je  9.5 

21  Je  93 

3  755 

25  871 

10 

Contrib's  of  $1  each  during  year 

2 

E 

9F  93 

9F    93 

2  905 

5  761 

9 

Mem.  of  bd  of  ed'n  trust's  ex  off. 

a 

Ejj 

19  Mr  96 

19  Mr  96 

1  086 

8  597 

5 

Bd  of  education 

4 

Ep 

28  F    95 

28  F    95 

445 

995 

5 

Corporation 

5 

G 

3  0    91 

26  Je  95 

4  061 

47  809 

19 

Corporation 

6 

E 

21  N    95 

21  N    95 

2  753 

4  358 

7 

Corporation 

7 

Ejj 

5J1   94 

5J1  94 

365 

782 

6 

Bd  of  education 

8 

Ejj 

4N    97 

4N    97 

781 

1  112 

5 

Trustees  of  sch.  dist.  6,  Ledyard 

9 

Ejj 

9F    93 

9F    93 

1  100 

8  629 

5 

Village 

10 

5  *P 
\  E 

K 

21  Je  93 
15  D    98 

21  Je  93 

1  944 

8  437 

3 

Bd  of  education 

11 

9F    93 

9F    93 

2  230 

5  347 

5 

Society 

12 

Ejj 

4N    97 

4N    97 

866 

4  651 

5  Bolivar  sorosis 

13 

G 

6  Je  85 

8F    91 

3  627 

10  009 

o.Corporation 

14 

J  G 

13  Mr  91 
21  Je  93 

21  Je  93 

5  862 

22  741 

9 

Corporation 

15 

E 

13  D    93 

13  D    93 

5  129 

14  000 

6 

Corporation 

16 

E 

28  F    95 

28  F    95 

2  501 

14  174 

7 

Corporation 

17 

<  G 

23  Ja  63 
15  0    96 

15  0    96 

20 

Corporation 

18 

L 

HAp59 

5  Je  94 

49  300 

3 

Mayor  and  common  council 

19 

Ejj 

28  F    95 

28  F    95 

752 

500 

5 

Corporation 

20 

t  Ejj 
1  E 

7J1  91 
24  Je  96 

7J1  91 

1  726 

12  961 

5 

Corporation 

21 

Ep 

21  Je  93 

21  Je  93 

789 

4  260 

5 

School  district 

221 

IS 

17  Ap  68 
24  Je  96 

24  Je  93 

2  441 

13  748 

14 

<  12  by  Corp.,  town  supv.  and  ( 
I      vill.  pres.  ex  off.                     $ 

23 

E 

15  0    96 

15  0    96 

1  798 

11  408 

5 

Bd  of  education 

24 

Ejj 

4N    97 

4N    97 

852 

3  804 

5 

Wimodaughsian  club 

25 

E 

19  Mr  96 

19  Mr  96 

2  255 

19  233 

5 

Corporation 

26 

E 

9F    93 

9F    93 

3  627 

26  241 

3 

Bd  of  education 

27 

G 

23  Mr  91 

5  Je  94 

1  500 

3  386 

11 

Corporation 

28 

(G 
1  E 

3D    85 
lMr97 

1  Mr  97 

8  125 

11  076 

11 

Corporation 

29 

Ejj 

28  F    95 

28  F    95 

929 

3  500 

5 

Bd  of  education 

30 

Ejj 

26  Je  95 

26  Je  95 

1  899 

3  549 

5 

Bd  of  education 

31 

Ejj 

12  D    94 

12  D    94 

1  257 

1  545 

5 

1  for  life, 3  by  bd  ed'n  sch. pr. ex  off. 

32 

E 

13  D    92 

13  D    93 

3  501 

17  883 

5 

Bd  of  education 

33 

G 

19  My  83 

12  D   94 

7  168 

6  444 

7 

Corporation 

34 

5  Ejj 
i  E 

9F    93 
15  D    98 

9  F  •  93 

1  239 

1  483 

3 

School  district 

35 

G 

18  Jl  79 

28  F    93 

981 

883 

7 

Corporation 

36 

G 

8  0    84 

26  Je  95 

1  977 

3  553 

6 

Corporation 

37 

E 

21  Je  93 

21  Je  93 

2  739 

26  097 

5 

School  district 

38 

Ejj 

21  N    95 

21  N    95 

979 

8  317 

5 

Bd  of  education 

39 

Ejj 

4N    97 

4N    97 

676 

2  483 

3 

Wide  awake  club 

40» 

a  R  incorporated  by  regents. 
L       '•  "     legislature. 

G       "  under  general  law. 


p  Provisional  charter. 
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UNIVERSITY   OF   THE   STATE   OF   NEW   YORK 


Libraries  and  institutes  in  the 
(Exclusive  of  the  state  library  and  libraries 


NAME 


41  Fort  Plain. 

42  Freeport . . 

43  Friendship 


44 'Fulton  i 

45  Gilbertsville 

46  Gleneove ... . 


47  Glenhaven 

48  Glens  Falls  i. . . 

49  Graharnsville  i 

50  Groton  


51  Hammondsport. 
52|Haverstraw  i  ... 
53  Herkimer 


54  Highland  Falls. 

55  Hilton 


56Hollis 

57  Hornellsville  i 

58  Htiuter 

59  lliou 

6u  Jamestown  i. .. 


61  Jordanville  i  .  . 

02  Joshuas  Rock.. 
6  >  Keeue  Valley  i 
64  Kingston  i  . 


06  Lake  Placid  i 

67  Liberty  i 

68 
09 
70 


Liverpool  

Lockport 

Loug  Island  City  i. 


71  Madalin 

72  Malone  i  .  ... 

73  Marathon  i. . 

74  Massena  i  ... 

75  Mellenville  i 


70  Mobawk 

Montour  Falls. 
Morristown  i  . . 


79 


Morton  Corners 

Mt  Vernon 


Montgomery. . 

Nassau , 

Allegany 


Oswego 
Otsego.. 


Nassau 

Cayuga..., 
Warren  ... 
Sullivan.. 
Tompkins 

Steuben ... 
Kockland  . 
Herkimer  . 


Orange 
Monroe 


Queens 

bteubeu 

Greene 

Herkimer  . . . 
Chautauqua. 


Herkimer. 

Warren  .. 

Essex 

Ulster 


65  Kingston  i Ulster 


Essex 

Sullivan  .. 

Onondaga 
Niagara  ... 
Queens  . ... 


Dutcbess 

Franklin 

Cortland 

St  Lawrence. 
Columbia 


Herkimer  — 

Schuyler 

St  Lawrence. 

Erie 

Westchester  . 


Fort  Plain  free  library.. 
Freeport  public  library. 
Friendship  free  library. 


Fulton  public  library 

Gilbertsville  free  library. 


Gleneove  public  library.. 

Glenhaven  public  library. 

Crandall  free  library 

Dauiel  Pierce  library 

Groton  public  library 


Hammondsport  public  library 

King's  daughters  public  library 

Herkimer  free  library 

Highland  Falls  library 

Hilton  public  library 


Hollis  public  library 

Hornell  free  library  ass'n 

Hunter  public  library 

Ilion  district  library 

James  Prendergast  library  ass'n 


Jordanville  public  library... 

Mountainside  free  library 

Keene  Valley  public  library. 
Kingston  city  library 

Pouekhockie  public  library.. 


Lake  Placid  public  library. 

Liberty  public  library 

Liverpool  public  library. 


Lockport  public  library 

Long  Island  City  public  library. 


Tivoli  public  library 

Wadbama  reading  circle 

Peck  memorial  library  ass'n. 
Massena  library 

Mellenville  public  library.... 


Mobawk  public  library 

Montour  Falls  free  library 

Morristown  public  library 

Wood  side  public  library 

Mt  Vernon  public  library , 


i  Libraries  inspected. 
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University,  30  June  1899  (continued) 
belonging  to  teaching  institutions) 


INCORPORATED 


By  a 


Date 


Admitted 


tear   ending 
30  june  1893 

VOLUMES 


Total 


Circula- 
tion 


TRUSTEES 


Elected  by 


Xo. 


E      5  Je  94i  5  Je  94 

Ep!21N    95J21N    95 
Rp  27  Je  98J27  Je  98 


21  N    95 
■  8  My  91 


Rpl2D  94 
E  ;18Mr97 
Rp  13  D  93 
E  j  9F  93 
Rp  15  D  98 
Ep  19  Mr  96 


21  N 
12  D 


12  D    94 

13  D    93 
9F    93 

15  D    98 
19  Mr  96 


15  0  96  15  0  96 
21  N  9521  N  95 
l\  N    95  21  N    95 


17  D 
9P 
15  D 


96  17  D    96 

93 

98 


9  F    93 


4N    97    4N    97 

6  Ap  68  21  Je  93 

19  Mr  96  19  Mr  96 

13  D    93  13D    93 

29  Ja  80   5  Je  94 


21  Je  93 


21  Je  93 
26  Je  99 
5J1  94  5J1  94 
13  D  9313D  93 
26  Je  99|26  Je  99 
21  N    95 


26  Je  99 


21  N    95 


12  D    94J12  D    94 

15  D    98|  5  Je  U 

21  Je  93  21  Je  93 

9F    93    9F    93 

19  Mr  96  19  Mr  96 

5  Je  94  5  Je  94 
18  Je  95  21  N  95 
12  D    93|  5  Je  95 

28  Je  97128  Je  97 
21  Je  93  21  Je  93 


13  D    93 

15  D    98 

5  Je  94 

5  Je  94 

26  Je  99 

27 Je  98 


13  D    93 

5  Je  94 
5  Je  94 

27  Je  98 


119  Mr96jl9  x\lr96 


263 
785 
333 

267 
315 


2  732 

979 

7  939 
307 
928 

1  700 

2  255 
6  650 

1  768 
1  100 

1  045 

12  000 

672 

1  323 
14  148 

965 

560 

1  700 


1  418 

1  251 

1  446 

I 

6  747 
13  487 

844 

1  119 

2  526 
584 
390 

1  184 

*1  101 

Q41 


7  629 


a  R  incorporated  by  regents. 
L  "  "  legislature. 

G  "  under  general  law. 


5  377 

5  432 

6  726 

11  283 
3  029 

3  076 

1  544 
33  085 

260 

3  550 

6  522 

•  8  987 
22  637 

5  800 

4  203 

2  558 
29  588 

1  271 

5  122 

62  885 

2  187 

985 
2  263 


3  069 

4  674 
1  730 

4   549 

17  860 
39  294 

4  293 

5  006 
8  506 

1  014 
251 

5  326 
4  65 

2  344 


8j  Contributors  of  $1  previous  year 

5  Bd  of  education 

7| Contributors  of  $1  previous  year 

pres.  bd  of  educ.  ex  off. 
5[District 
8  Corporation 


5  3  by  sen.  dist.,  2  by  bd  of  edncat'n   46 

5lDistrict  47 

17 Henry  Crandall  48 

9  Corporation  49 
5  Bd  of  education 

5  Bd  of  education 

5  King's  daughters 
17  15  by  corp.,  village  pres.  &  sup't 

sen.  ex  off. 

6  Corporation 

5  Village  trustees 


7  Corporation 
9;  Corporation 
SlDistrict. 

Mgrs  Iliou  pub.  lib.  are  tf.  ex  off, 
7  Corporation 


School  district 

Corporation 
Association 
Corporation 

Bd  of  education 


District 

Bd  of  education 

School  district 
3!Bd  of  education 
5j  Corporation 


3|School  district 
OjCorporalion 
5  Corporation 
51  Corporation 
3  School  district 

Bd  of  education 
5|Corporation 
5  Corporation 


4:  Corporal  ion 
44  669i  5|Bd  of  education 
p  Provisional  charter. 
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UNIVERSITY    OF   THE    STATE   OF    NEW    YORK 


Libraries  and  institutes  in  the 
(Exclusive  of  the  state  library  and  libraries 


No. 


Postofflce 


Naunet 

Nassau  i 

New  Berlin  i  . 
New  Rochelle 
New  York  i . . . 


Nyack  i 

Ogdensburg  i 

Oueonta  

Oyster  Bay. .. 


95  Perm  Yan 


96  Philmont  i  . 

97  Pine  Plains 
Plattsburg  i. 


98 

99 

100 


Pleasantville 

Pocantico  Hills 


106(Queens  i 

107  Quogue  . 

108  Red  Hook. 
109 
110 


New  York  i , 

Newark 

Newfield 

Niagara  Falls  i 

North  Tonawauda.. 


101  Poplarridge 

102  Port  Henry 

103  j  Port  Jervis  i 

lOliPort  Washington 

105  Potsdam  i 


Rockland 

Rensselaer  . . 

CheiiHUgo 

West  Chester. 
New  York.. . 


New  York. 
Wayne. ... 
Tompkins  . 
Niagara  ... 
Niagara  ... 


Rockland  . . . 
St  Lawrence 

Otsego 

Nassau 

Yates 


Columbia  .. . 

Dutchess 

Clinton 

Westchester. 
Westchester. 


Cayuga 

Essex 

Orange 

Nassau 

St  Lawrence. 


Queens. .. 
Suffolk... 
Dutchess. 


Richfield  Springs  i  ..[Otsego  , 
Richmond  Hill  i Queens. 


Ill  Riverhead [Suffolk. 

112Riverhead ....Suffolk. 

113  Rockville  Center  i. .  .[Nassau. 

114  Rome Oneida. 

115  Saugerties Ulster.. 


NAME 


Nan  net  public  library 

Nassau  free  1  i  brary 

New  Berlin  library  association . 

New  Rochelle  public  library 

Cathedral  free  circulating  library. 

St  Agnes  free  library 

Newark  free  public  library 

Newfield  public  library 

Niagara  Falls  public  library 

North  Tonawauda  public  library. . 


Nyack  library 

Ogdensbnrg  public  library. . 

Oneonta  public  library 

Oyster  Bay  people's  library. 
Penn  Yau  public  library 


Pbilmont  public  library 

Pine  Plains  free  library 

Plattsburg  public  library 

Pleasantville  library  association. 
Pocantico  Hills  lvccum 


Hazard  library  association   

Sherman  free  library 

Port  Jervis  free  library 

Port  Washington  free  library 

Potsdam  public  library  and  reading  room 


Queens  free  library 

Quogue  library 

Red  Hook  public  library 

Richfield  Springs  public  library. 
Richmond  Hill  library 


Northville  public  library 

Riverhead  free  library 

Rockville  Center  public  library. 

Jervis  library  association 

Saugerties  public  library 


116  Schenectady 'Schenectady  .  Schenectady  free  public  library  ass'n 

117  Schuylerville 'Saratoga |Schuylerville  public  library 

118;Seacliff Nassau |Seacliff  public  library 

H9jSeaford Nassau IDeLancey  Floyd-Jones  free  library  .. 

120  Shelter  Island Suffolk ISbelter  Island  public  library  society. 

i  Libraries  inspected. 
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University,  30  June  i8gg  (continued) 
belonging  to  teaching  institutions) 


INCORPORATED 


YKAR  ENDING 

30  JUNE  1899 

VOLUMES 


By  a 


Date 


Total 


Circula- 
tion 


TRUSTEES 


Elected  by 


No. 


Rp 

12  D    94 

12  D    94 

Rp 

15  N    93 

15  N    93 

Rp 

15  D    98 

15  D    98 

R 

5J1  94 

5J1   94 

R 

15  0    96 

15  0    96 

R 

5  Je  94 

5  Je  94 

Rp 

18  Mr  97 

18  Mr  97 

Rp 

12  D    94 

12  D    94 

R 

28  F    95 

28  F    95 

R 

13  D    93 

13  D    93 

G 

10  S    90 

5Je  94 

R 

13  D    93 

13  D    93 

R 

9F    93 

9F    93 

Rp 

12  D    94 

12  D    94 

R 

21  N    95 

21  N    95 

Rp 
R 

23  D    93 
15  D    98 

13  D    93 

R 

26  Je  95 

26  Je  95 

Rp 

5  Je  95 

5  Je  95 

U 

7  My  94 

21  N    95 

U 

29  Mr  93 

12  D    94 

O 

31  D    89 

26  Je  95 

R 

13  D    93 

13  D    93 

R 

29  S     92 

29  8     92 

tip 

21  N    95 

21  N    95 

R 

19  Mr  96 

19  Mr  96 

Rp 

26  Je  99 

26  Je  99 

U 

28  Je  97 

28  Je  97 

Rp 

27  Je  98 

27  Je  98 

Rp 

26  Je  99 

26  Je  99 

Rp 

26  Je  99 

26  Je  99 

Rp 

15  0    96 

15  O    96 

Rp 

15  0    96 

15  0    96 

Rp 
R 

5  Je  94 
15  D    98 

5  Je  94 

G 

13  D    94 

28  F    95 

R 

5  Je  94 

5  Je  94 

R 

12  D    94 

12  D    94 

Rp 

12  D    94 

12  D    94 

Rp 

12  D    94 

12  D    94 

R  115  0    96 

15  0    96 

G 

27  Ja  86 

17  D    96 

1  357 

814 

549 

7  114 

36  290 

6  609 

1  796 

743 

6  100 

3  659 

4  821 
9  164 

5  457 


2  692 


1  209 


334 

080 
270 
289 


1  575 
5  378 

10  255 
550 

2  029 


621 
244 

1  418 

637 

839 

2  043 

12  798 
2  906 

7  297 


1  587|  3  School  district  trustees 
4  000  12  Association 
1  949  5  Corporation 
36  189  5B<1  of  education 
315  389  7  Corporation 


113  941 

9  173 

1  493 

42  349 

13  070 

30  987 
22  246 
20  026 


5  Corporation 

10  Village  trustees 

6  5  by  lib.  ass'n,  pr.  bd  of  ed.  ex  oft. 
5.3  by  bd  ed.,m'r  &pr.  bd  ed.exoff. 
5  Bd  of  education 

11  Corporation 
5  Mayor 

5  School  district 

7  [Corporation 
5  Bd  of  education 


3  School  district 


14  001 

3  924 

3  320    5  Town  auditors  trustees  ex  officio 

15  020|13  Village  trustees 
3  752    8  Corporation 

773    9{Corporatiou 


883 

9  932 

28  285 

1  820 

9  939 


3  811 
450 

4  132 


1  20 
3  679  15 


6, Corporation 

7  Ace.  to  Sherman  deed  of  trust 

5!School  district 

7 1  Corporation 

5  Village 

9  Corporation 

6  Corporation 

5  Village  trustees 

5  Village  trustees 

10  20th  century  club 


42  193 
9  118 

38  915 


1  063 
1  972 

a  E  incorporated  by  regents. 
L  "  "  legislature. 

G  "  under  general  law. 


100 
016 


School  district 
Corporation 

Bd  of  education 

Corporation 
Bd  of  education 


7  5  by  corp.  m'r  &  sup.  of  sch.  ex  off. 
3  Bd  of  education 
5  School  district 
9|  Corporation 
9!  Corporation 


p  Provisional  charter. 


81 
82 
83 
84 
85 

86 
87 
88 
89 
90 

91 
92 
93 
94 
95 

96 

97 

98 

99 

100 

101 
102 
103 
104 
105 

106 
107 
108 
109 
110 

111 
112 

113 

114 
115 

116 
117 
118 
119 
120 
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Libraries  and  institutes  in  the 
(Exclusive  of  the  state  library  and  libraries 


No. 


Postoffice 


Coun'y 


121  Sherburne 

122  Sidney  i 

123  Sinclairville 

124  Sing  Sing 

125!South  Dansville  i.. .. 

126'South  Otselic. 

127 

128 

129 

130 


Chenango Sherburne  public  library 

Delaware Sidney  public  library 

Chautauqua..  Sinclairville  free  library. 
Westchester..  Sin;;-  Sing  public  library. 
Steuben Ladies  free  library 


Southampton.. .... 

Springfield  Center. 

Springville  i 

Stockton  i 


Chenango South  Otselic  public  library. 

Suffolk Rogers  memorial  library 

Otsego Springfield  free  library 

Erie Spiiugfield  public  library.. .. 

Chautauqua..  Stockton  free  library 


131  Syracuse  i Onondaga Syracuse  central  library 

132|Tomkins  Cove  i Rockland  Tomkina  Cove  public  library 

133|Tonawanda Erie Tonawauda  public  library... 


134 1  l'ottenville  i 
135|Troy  


136|Troy  

137|Tr  nmansburg . . . 
138 Union  Springs  i. 

139Uticai 

140  Vanetten 


141  Vernon. 

142  Wadhams  Mills  i  .. 

143  Walton  i 

144  Waterf ord  i 

145  YVaterville  . 


Richmond 
Rensselaer 

Rensselaer 
Tompkins  . 
Cayuga  ... 
Oneiua . ... 
Chemung. . 


..  Tottenville  library  ass'n. 

..  Troy  children's  neighborhood  library. .. 

..  'Young  women's  ass'n  of  the  city  of  Troy 

. ..  Trnmansburg  public  library 

...  Union  Springs  library  ass'n . 

...  Utica  public  library 

...  Vanetteu  public  library ". 


Oneida Vernon  public  library 

Essex Wadhams  Mills  free  library  ass'n 

Delaware William  B.  Ogden  free  library... 

Saratoga    Waterford  public  library 

Oneida   VVaterville  public  library 


146Watkins Schuyler 

147  Wellsville Allegany 

148  West  Wii:field Herkimer  .... 

149  Westbnry   Cayuga 

150  Westfjeld  i_ Chautauqua.. 


Watkins  public  library 

Wellsville  public  library  .. 

West  W infield  free  library 

Green  Wood  library 

Patterson  library 


151  Westhampton  Beach.  Suffolk Westhampton  free  library  ass'n. 

152  West  port  i Essex ( West  port  library  ass'n 

153  Whiteplains  i Westchester.. 

154  Youkers  i Westchester.. 

155  Yonkers Westchester.. 


Whiteplains  public  library  ... 
Women's  institute  of  Yonkers. 
Yonkers  public  library 


i  Libraries  inspected. 
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University,  30  June  1899  (concluded) 
belonging  to  teaching  institutions) 


INCORPORATED 


By  a 


Rp 

R 

E 

E 

Rp 


Date 


19  Mr  96 
26  Je  95 
12  D  94 
9F  93 
26  Je  99 


Rp  27  Je 


G 

Rp 
Rp 
E 
E 


E 

Rp 
E 


19  Mr  96 

26  Je  95 

12  D    94 

9F    93 

26  Je  99 


27  Je  98 
24  Je  96 
26  Je  95 


24  Ja  93 

26  Je  95 
13  D  93 

27  Je  98 
26  Je  99  26  Je  99 


13  D  93 
17  D  96 
13  D  93 
Rp  26  Je  99 
Rp  12  D  94 


G 

Rp 

Rp 

R 

Rp 

Rp 

Rp 
G 
E 
E 

E 

<Rp 
}R 

JRj> 

\R 
Rp 

E 

Rp 

G 

E 

G 

E 


15  Je  85 
21  Je  93 
15  D  98 
21  Je  93 
21  N    95 

21  N    95 

4N    97 

12  Mr  94 

28  F    95 


13  D    93 


13  D  93 
17  D  96 
13  D  93 
26  Je  99 
12  D    91 

2  D  94 
21  Je  93 
15  D  98 
21  Je  93 

21  N    95 

21  N    95 

4N    97 

26  Je  99 

28  F    95 

28  F    9528  F  -95 


19  Mr  96 
5  Je  94 

18  Mr  97 
12  D  94 
28  Je  97 
21  Je  9.5 

19  Mr  96 


19  Mr  96 
5  Je  94 

12  D    94 

21  Je  93 
19  Mr*96 


1  Mr  97  lMr97 
16  N  87  21  Je  93 
26  Je  9926  Je  99 
22  O    92    5  Je  94 

9  F    93    9  F    93 


TEAR  ENDING 

30    J  ONE    1899 

VOLUMES 


Total 


1  997 

2  346 
1  660 
5  110 

18 


3  759 
344 

3  215 


42  478 

334 

2  926 

213 

804 

1  644 
973 

278 
27  005 


425 
"i"l39 
"  1*962 

3  247 

4  255 

2  100 

294 
8  920 

1  053 

1  960 
1  754 

3  325 
13  520 


534  149 


Circula- 
tion 


3  832 

9  176 

2  231 

21  286 


12  774 

447 

13  247 


145  472 

447 

9  337 

711 

7  579 

5  098 
1  447 
1  347 

149  260 


1  383 
"5" 150 


3  463 

8  643 
5  234 

2  364 

229 
19  352 

3  027 

3  607 

4  900 

9  283 
53  880 


TRUSTEES 


Elected  by 


Bd  of  education 
Bd  of  education 
Corporation 
School  district 
Corporation 

Bd  of  education 
Corporation 
Springfield  library  ass'n 

Bd  of  education 

Corporation 

5  by  m'r.  m'r  &  sup't  of  sch.  ex  oft. 

School  district 

Bd  of  educaiiou 

Corpoiation 

Corporation 

Corporation 

Bd  of  education 

Corporation 

5  by  cor.,  m'r  &  ch.sch.com.es  off. 

District 


Young  people's  union 
5  Corporation 
11  Corporation 
3  Bd  of  education 
3  Bd  of  education 

3  Bd  of  education 
7jVillage  trustees 

5;Bd  of  education 

3'School  district 
7  Corporation 


5jCorporation 
6 1  Corporation 
6[Bd  of  education 
7  Corporation 
5  Bd  of  education 


2  072  689 


No 


121 

122 
123 
124 
125 

126 
127 
128 

129 

130 

131 

132 
133 
134 
135 

136 
137 
138 

139 
140 

141 
142 
143 
144 
145 

146 
147 

148 

149 
150 

151 
152 
153 
154 
155 


a  R  incorporated  by  regents. 
L  "  "    legislature. 

G  "  under  general  law. 


p  Provisional  charter. 
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Registered 

The  following  15  libraries  have  been  registered  as  maintaining  a  proper 


standard. 


Registered  30  Sep.  i8gg-i  Oct.  1900 


Postoffi.ce 


Corporate  name 


Volumes 


Property 


9 
10 
11 

12 
13 

14 
15 


Other  libraries 

Albany 

Brooklyn  ... 


Brooklyn 

Pimkirk 

Elmira 

Hudson 

Johnstown 

Long  Island  City 

Long  Island  City 

Middletown 

New  York 


New  Yoi-k 
New  York 


Seneca  Falls. 
Watertown  . . 


registered  as  maintaining  a  proper  libra 

E.  E.  Y.  M.  C.  A.  library 

Brooklyn    public  library   association, 

Flatbush  branch 

Tompkins  park  branch 

Brooklyn  public  library  association.. 

Brooks  memorial  library 

Steele  memorial  library  association... 

Heudrick  Hudson  free  library 

Johnstown  library 

Long  Island  City  public  library,  Astoria 

brauch  

Long  Islaud  City,  Steinway  branch  .. 

Middletown  library \ 

General    society    of    mechanics    and 

tradesmen  free  library 

N.  Y.  free  circ.  lib.  34th  street  branch 
Young  men's   benevolent  association 

free  circulating  library 

Seueca  Falls  library  association 

Watertown  atheneum 


ry  standard 
1  100       $1 


3  550 
1200 


2  279 
4  400 

3  943 
3  836 

1050 

3  321 

7  000 

114  820 

4  801 

1800 
3  175 

1277 


157  552 


125 

400 
050 


105 

53 

3 

2 

1 

4 

51 


152 
604  13 
320 
100 

795 
629 

500  64 


160  200 


900 
665 
083  87 


$397  524  64 


Summary.  The  following  table  has  79  libraries  (including  branches) 
not  included  with  University  institutions  but  registered  as  public  libra- 
ries maintaining  a  proper  library  standard.  Libraries  of  this  class  con- 
tain 937,429  volumes,  an  increase  this  year  of  15  libraries  and  239,035 
volumes.  12  of  these  libraries  are  connected  with  teaching  institutions 
in  the  University,  but  also  supply  reading  for  the  public.  19  are  free  for 
reference  only  and  as  such  receive  from  the  state  half*  as  much  as  they 
contribute  for  buvine  books. 
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Registered  libraries  not  included  with  University  institutions 


No. 


Place 


Name  of  library- 


Si 


Albany  i 
Albany  i 
Albany. . 
Albany  i 
Albany. . 


Alfred 

Auburn  i  . . 
Brooklyn  i 
Brooklyn  i 
Brooklyn  i 


Brooklyn. 
Buffalo  i  . 
Buffalo  i  . 
Buffalo  i  . 
Buffalo... 


Buffalo.... 
Buffalo.... 
Cazenovia 
Clinton  ... 
Depew 


Duukirk  i  . 
Elniira  i... 
Flashing  i. 
Forestport 
Fredonia  i. 


Gloversville  i. 
Gouverneur  i. 
Hamburg 

Hudson  i 

Jamestown 


Johnstown  i 

Katonah 

Keuka  College... 
Long  Island  City  i 
Long  Island  City  i 


Middletown 
New  York.. 
New  York  i 
New  York.. 
New  York.. 


New  York.. 
New  York.. 
New  York  i 
New  York  i 
New  York.. 


Catholic  union  library  ... 
R.  R.  Y.  M.  C.  A.  library. 

Y.  M.  A.  library 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  library 

Y.  W.  C.  A.  library 


Alfred  university  library 

Seymour  library 

Brooklyn  public  library 

Brooklyn  pub.  lib.  ass'n,  Flatbush  branch 
Br'lyn  pub.  lib.  ass'n,  Tompkins  pk.  branch 

Union  for  Christian  work  free  lending  lib.. 

Buffalo  catholic  institute  library 

Buffalo  historical  society  library 

Buffalo  public  library 

Univ.  of  Buffalo  medical  department  lib  .. 

Women's  ednc'naud  indus.  union  library.. 

Y.  M.  C.  A  library - 

Cazenovia  public  library  society 

Hamilton  college  library 

R.  R.  Y.  M.  C.  A.  library 


Brooks  memorial  library 

Steele  memorial  library 

Flushing  library  association 

Forestport  lit.  and  soc.  uuion  library. 
D.  R.  Barker  library  association...  ... 


Gloversville  free  library 

Gouverneur  reading  room  association. 

Hamburg  free  library 

Hendriek  Hudson  free  library 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  library 


1  466 

17  000 

5  145 


Johnstown  library 

Katouah  village  improvement  soc.  library 

Keuka  college  and  institute  library 

Long  Island  City  pub.  lib.  Astoria  branch.. 
Long  Island  City  pub.  lib.  Steinway  branch 


Middletown  library , 

Aguilar  free  library 

Aguilar  free  library,  59th  st.  branch  . 
Aguilar  free  library,  110th  st.  branch 
Aguilar  free  library,  5th  st.  branch  . . 


Bedford  Park  club  library 

Bryson  library,  Teachers  college 

Gen.  soc.  of  mechanics  and  tradesmen  lib. 

Harlem  library 

Maimouides  free  library 

i  Libraries  inspected. 


12  136 

14  296 

23  738 

3  000 

1104 

42  728 
9  731 
8  839 


1  Je  95 

8D    98 

18  Ap  96 

31  D    95 

21  Jl  95 

1  Je  95 
5  My  96 

22  Je  98 
6Ap99 

15  S    99 

2S    98 

5  My  96 

29  D    94 


123  988  31  Ag  95 
6  552  31  As  95 


1300 
5  689 

5  626 
39  408 

1400 

2  770 

4  838 

6  100 
245 

5  749 

16  700 

1837 

675 

4  062 

1759 

3  845 
1437 
1374 
1201 
3  408 

7  372 
25  984 
20  952 
12  036 

7  819 


29  D  94 
9N    94 

17  S    97 

1  Je  95 

2  Je  98 

20  Ja  99 
26  Je  99 

2  Ja  96 
17  S     97 

12  Jl  95 

30  Jl    95 
30  Je  98 

13  Ja  97 
16  Je  99 

1  Je  95 

23  Ja  99 
8  Ja  97 
6N    96 

24  Ap  99 
24  Ap  99 

4  My  99 

2-1  N    95 

4  Ja  96 

21  My  96 
6  0    96 


2D    97 

11  775  23  Mr  96 
11448810  0  98 
14  844  5  N  97 
58145'25N    96 
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Registered  libraries  (concluded) 


No. 


46 
47 
48 
49 
50 

51 
52 
53 
-54 
■55 


56 

57 
58 


Place 


New  York.. 
New  York.. 
New  York.. 
New  York.. 
New  York  i 

New  York  i 
New  York.. 
New  York.. 
New  York.. 
New  York  i 


New  York  i  , 
New  York  i  . 
New  York  .. 

59  (New  York.. 

60  |  New  York  i. 


61  iNewYork.. 

62  New  York  i. 

63  New  York  i. 

64  JNew  York  i. 

65  Olean  i 


66  Onondaga  Valley 

67  Oswego 

68  " 

69 

70 


71 
72 
73 
74 
75 

76 
77 
78 

79 


Piermont  i 

Port  Jervis 

Randolph 

Rome 

Saleru  i 

Saratoga  Springs 

Schenectady 

Seneca  Palls  i. ... 


Manhattan  East  Side  Mission  library 

Mechanical  engineers  library  association.. 
N.  Y.  free  circ.  lib.,  Bloomingdale  branch. 

N.  Y.  free  circ.  lib.,  Bond  st.  branch 

N.  Y.  free  circ.  lib.,  George  Bruce  branch.. 


Tarrytown  . . 

Waterloo 

Watertown  t. 
Waverly 


Name  of  library 


Y.  free  circ.  lib.,  Harlem  branch 

Y.  free  circ.  lib.,  Jackson  sq.  branch... 
Y.  free  circ.  lib.,  Muhlenberg  branch  .. 
Y.  free  circ.  lib.,  Ottendorfer  branch. .. 
Y.  free  circ.  lib.,  Riverside  branch 


N.  Y.  free  circ.  lib.,  34th  st.  branch 

N.  Y.  free  circ.  lib.,  Yorkville branch 

N.  Y.  free  circulating  library  for  the  blind. 

Tenement  house  chapter  library 

University  settlement  free  library 


Washington  heights  free  library 

Webster  free  library 

Young  Men's  Benevolent  ass'n  library 

Y.  W.  C.  A.  library 

Forman  library 


Onondaga  academy  library 

State  normal  aud  training  school  library.. 
Piermont  free  library 

Minisiuk  Valley  historical  society  library, 
Helen  Culver  library,  Chamberlain  inst. ., 


Y.  M.  C.  A.  library 

Bancroft  public  library 

Saratoga  Springs  public  library. 

Union  college  library 

Seneca  Falls  library  ass"n 


Young  men's  lyceum  library 

Waterloo  library  and  historical  society. 

Watertown  athenaeum 

High  school  library 


Total. 


3  026 
6  000 
9  778 

23  058 126  F 

24  552  26  F 


22  Je  98 
30  Jl  95 

26  F    97 
97 

97 


10  703  26  F 

15  384  26  F 

8  369  26  F 


29  341 

6  267 

4  801 
9  880 
1492 
1275 


26  F 
23  0 


97 
97 
97 

97 
95 


6  Ap99 
13  D  97 
10  F  97 
30  O    97 

4  709  20  0    96 


14  668 
8  920 
1920 

25  800 
5  459 

1000 

13  000 

1048 

868 

2  419 

3  111 
5  209 

2  957 
32  608 

3  250 


1277 
2  719 


937  429 


12  Je  96 
4S.94 
6J1  99 
5  Je  94 

10  Mr  96 

4  Je  97 
29  Mr  95 
23  S  96 
10  D    96 

29  D    94 

9N  94 
14  F    96 

30  Je  97 
US  97 
16  U   98 

29  Mr  95 

26  N   95 

8  Je  99 

29  D   94 


GRANTS 

Oct.  i,  1898,  there  were  on  file  five  approved  applications  for  public 
library  money  amounting  to  $834  unpaid  in  the  preceding  year  for  lack 
of  funds.  These  were  paid  and  other  grants  were  made  in  December 
1898  amounting  to  $7253.89.  After  the  supply  bill  appropriation  of 
$25,000  became  available,  other  grants  were  made  in  May,  July,  August 
and  September  1899.  During  the  year  $29,292.32  was  paid  to  169 
libraries,  including  branches,  an  average  of  $173  to  each.  There  are 
now  235  libraries  that  have  received  state  aid. 


Libraries  inspected. 
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Libraries  receiving  grants 

1  Addison  public  library  . . .  $100 

2  Albany,     Catholic     union 

library 150 

3  Albany  free  library 200 

4  Albany,  E.  E.  Y.  M.C.  A. 

library  200 

5  Albany,  Y.  M.  A.  library.  200 

6  Albany,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  lib. ..  200 

7  Albany,  Y.  W.  C.  A.  lib...  109 
3  Alexandria    Bay,  Holland 

library 50 

9  Alfred  university  library.  200 

10  AllensMll  free  lib.  ass'n  ..  10 

11  Amsterdam   library    ass'n  a400 

12  Angelica  library  ass'n 200 

13  Auburn,  Seymour  library.  200 

14  Aurora  public  library 102  38 

15  Ballston     Spa,     Ballston 

public  library 48  25 

16  Bath-ou-Hudson  public  li- 

brary      150 

17  Belmont  literary  and  his- 

torical society  free  lib. ..     200 

18  Bolivar  freo  library 200 

19  Boonville,    Erwin  library 

and  institute 200 

20  Brooklyn,  Bay  ridge  free  li- 

brary        200 

21  Brooklyn,  Fort  Hamilton 

free  library 200 

22  Brooklyn,     New     Utrecht 

free  library 200 

23  Brooklyn    pub.  lib.  ass'n, 

Flatbush  bran ch 200 

24  Brooklyn    pub.  lib.   ass'n, 

Tompkins  park  branch..     200 
25  Brooklyn,  Union  for  Christ- 
ian work  free  lending  li- 
brary      200 

26  Buffalo,  Catholic  institute 

library 200 

27  Buffalo,  Grosvenor  library    200 

28  Buffalo  historical   society 

library 200 

29  Buffalo    public    library..     200 


Oct.  1,  1898— Sep.  30,  i8gg 

30  Buffalo,   Univ.  of  Buffalo 

medical  dep't  library... 

$200 

31  Buffalo,  Y.   M.  C.   A.    li- 

200 

32  Camden     library     associ- 

114 

33  Canaan  public  library... 

75 

34  Canandaigua,     Wood    li- 

150 

35  Canastota  public  library.. 

200 

36  Canisteo,  Wimodaughsian 

140 

37  Canton  free  library 

200 

38  Catskill  public  library 

200 

39  Cazenovia  public  library.. 

200 

40  Claverack  free  library  and 

reading  room 

26  55 

41  Corning  free  library 

200 

42  Cornwall  public  library. .. 

117 

43  Cornwall-on-Hudson  pub- 

lic library.. ...... .. 

50 

44  Crownpoint  chapel  library 

20 

45  Dansville  public  library.. 

200 

46  Depew,  E.  E.  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

200 

47  Dunkirk,  Brooks  niemor- 

200 

48  East  Chatham   public    li- 

40 

40 

50  Elizabethtown  library  as- 

100 

51  Ellenville  public  library.. 

200 

52  Elmira,    Steele    memorial 

200 

53  Fairport  public  library... 

100 

54  Fillmore,  Wide  awake  club 

100 

55  Flushing  library  associa- 

200 

56  Fort  Plain  free  library. .. 

106  79 

57  Franklin ville  free  library. 

100 

58  Fredonia,  D.  E.  Barker  li- 

brary association 

200 

59  Free-port  public  library. .. 

100 

a  For  two  years. 
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60  Friendship  free  library...  $200 

61  Fulton  public  library 200 

62  Gilbertsville  free  library..  115 

63  Glencove  public  library..  200 

64  Glenhaven  public  library.  65 

65  Glens  Falls,  C  rand  all  free 

library 200 

66  Gloversville  free  library..  200 

67  Gouverneur  reading  room 

association 39 

68  Graharnsville,  Daniel 

Pierce  library 200 

69  Groton  public  library 195 

70  Hamburg  free  library 69 

71  Haverstraw,  Kings  daugh- 

ters public  library 100 

72  Hebron  free  library 125 

73  Herkimer  free  library 200 

74  Highland  Falls  library  ...  30 

75  Hilton  public  library 100 

76  Hollis  public  library 50 

77  Horuellsville,  Hornell  free 

library 200 

78  Hudson,  Hendrick  Hudson 

free  library 200 

79  Ilion  district  library 75 

80  Jamestown,   James   Pren- 

dergast  free  library....  200 

81  Johnstown  library 200 

82  Jordansville      public      li- 

brary   100 

83  Keuka  college  and  insti- 

tute library 69 

84  Kingston  city  library 200 

85  Kingston,        Pouckhockie 

public  library 75 

86  Liberty  public   library...  50 

87  Liverpool  public  library.  100 

88  Lockport  public  library..  200 

89  Long  Island  City  public 

library  (three  branches)  600 

90  Malone,    Wadhams   read- 

ing circle 75 

91  Maratbon,  Peck  memorial 

library 200 

92  Mohawk  public  library..  50 

93  Montour  Falls  free  library  100 


94  Morristown  public  library  $150 

95  Mount  Vernon   public  li- 

brary     20a 

96  Nanuet  public  library 60> 

97  New  Berlin  library  asso- 

ciation      200> 

98  New   Rochelle    public   li- 

brary   a  40O 

99  New   York,    Aguilar    free 

library  (four  brancbes).     800' 

100  New  York,  Bryson  library, 

Teachers  college.., 20O' 

101  New  York,  Cathedral  free 

circulating  library 20O 

102  New  York  free  circulating 

library  (10  brancbes)..  2000 

103  N«w  York  free  circulating 

library  for  the  blind....     20O 

104  New  York,  Harlem  library    20O 

105  New  York,  Maimouides  free 

library 200 

106  New  York,  St  Agnes  free 

library 200 

107  New      York,       Tenement 

house  cbapter  library.. 

108  New      York,      University 

settlement  free  library  . 

109  New     York,    Washington 

heights  free  library 

110  New   York,   Webster  free 

library 200 

111  New  York,   Y.   M.    B.  A. 

free  circulating  library. 

112  Newark  free  public  library 

113  Newfield  public  library... 

114  Niagara  Falls  public  lib.. 

115  North  Tonawauda  public 

library 200 

116  Nyack  library 200 

117  Ogdensburg  public  library  200 

118  Oneonta  public  library.. .  200 

119  Oswego,      State      normal 

school  library 

120  Oyster  Bay  peoples  lib... 

121  Penn  Yan  public  library.. 

122  Philmont  public  library  — 

123  Piermont  free  library 


120 


200 


200 


200 
200 
100 
200 


200 
150 
100 
32  6T 
100 


a  For  two  years. 
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124  PJattsburg  public  library.  $200 

125  Pleasantville  library  ass'n      78  29 

126  Port  Henry,  Sherman  free 

library a400 

127  Port  Jervis  free  library  ..     200 

128  Port  Jervis,  Minisink  Val- 

ley historical  society  lib.      50 

129  Port  Washington  free  lib.       30 

130  Potsdam     public    library 

and  reading  room 200 

131  Queens  free  library 100 

132  Randolph,      Chamberlain 

inst.  Helen  Culver  lib..     200 

133  Richfield   Springs    public 

library 75 

134  Richmond  Hill  free  circu- 

lating library 200 

135  Rockville    Center    public 

library 100 

136  Rome,  Jervis  library  asso- 

ciation       200 

137  Salem,     Bancroft    public 

library 200 

138  Saratoga    Springs    public 

library 100 

139  Saugerties  public  library.     200 

140  Schenectady    free    public 

library  association 200 

141  Seaford,  De  Lancey  Floyd - 

Jones  free  library 50 

142  Seneca  Falls  library  asso- 

ciation   

143  Shelter  Island  public  lib.. 

144  Sherburne  public  library.. 

145  Sidney  public  library 


70 
200 
175 
200 

200 


147  South    Dansville,    Ladies 

free  library $115 

148  South  Otselic  public  lib..       50 

149  Southampton,  Rogers  me- 

morial library 200 

150  Springville  public  library.     200 

151  Syracuse  central  library..     734  39 

152  Tonawanda  public  library    200 

153  Tottenville   library    asso- 

ciation      100 

154  Troy  children's  neighbor- 

hood library 200 

155  Troy,  Y.  W.  A.  library  ...       50 

156  Union  Springs  library  as- 

sociation       100 

157  Utica  public  library 350 

158  Vernon  public  library 75 

159  Walton,  William  B.Ogden 

free  library 200 

160  Waterloo  library  and  his- 

torical society 80 

161  Watertown  athenaeum  li- 

brary         75 

162  Waverly   high    school   li- 

brary        40 

163  Wellsville  public  library.     200 

164  West  Winfield  free  library      50 

165  Westfield,     Patterson    li- 

brary      200 

166  Westhampton  free  library      35 

167  Westport  library  associa- 

tion        50 

168  Yonkers  public  library...     200 

169  Yonkers,    Woman's  insti- 

tute library 66 


146  Sing  Sing  public  library.     200         [  b  $29  292  32 

Certificates  of  approved  circulation.  31  registered  libraries 
maintained  by  private  corporations  for  free  public  use  received  cer- 
tificates of  approved  circulation  on  which  to  base  applications  for 
local  subsidies  as  follows  : 


a  For  two  years. 

b  This  includes   $1169  which  though   granted  before   was  not   included     iu  the  financial   sum- 
maries till  after  October  1,  so  that  they  appear  as  $261:23.32. 
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Certificates  of  approved  circulation,  Oct.  i,  1898-Sep.  30,  189,9 


No. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

80 

31 


Library 


Albany,  Y.  M.  A.  library 

Auburn,  Seymour  library 

Belmont  literary  and  historical  society  library 

Brooklyn,  Bayridge  free  library , 

"         Brooklyn  public  library 

"         Fort  Hamilton  free  library 

' '         New  Utrecht  free  library,  Bathbeach 

"         Union  for  Christian  work  free  lending  library  . .. 

Flushing  library  association 

Glens  Falls,  Crandall  free  library 

Gloversville  free  library 

Gouverneur  reading  room  association 

Hollis  public  library 

Long  Island  City  public  library 

New  York,  Aguilar  free  library 

"  Cathedral  free  circulating  library 

"  General  society  of  mechanics  and  tradesmen  lib 

a  it  <«  it 

1 '  Harlem  library 

"  Maimouidesfree  library 

"  N.  Y.  free  circulating  library 

"  N.  Y.  free  circulating  library  for  the  blind 

"  St  Agnes  free  library 

"  Tenement  house  chapter  library 

"  University  settlement  free  library 

"  Washington  heights  free  library 

"  Webster  free  library 

"  Young  men's  benevolent  association  library 

"  Young  woman's  Christian  association  library  — 

Richmond  Hill  library 

Tottenville  library  association 

Total 


Certified 

circulation 

for  one  year 

vols. 


30  000 

35  00O 

5  30O 

21  000 

67  000 

13  000 

13  00O 

195  OOOf 

17  00O 

32  000 

62  00O 

3  600 

2  400 

37  000 

535  000 

160  00O 

230  000 

150  00O 

114  000 

148  000 

1  200  000 

1843 

105  000 

11500 

53  000- 

59  000 

61  000 

8  00O 

70  000 

5  900 

1800 


3  447  343 


INSPECTION 

Libraries  visited.  During  the  year  Inspector  William  R,  Eastman 
visited  140  libraries  in  47  counties ;  of  these  libraries  56  had  not  been 
previously  reached  and  18  are  not  connected  with  the  University.  Of 
these  libraries  n  received  University  charters  this  year,  15  others  were 
registered  as  maintaining  a  proper  standard,  and  81  received  grants  of 
public  library  money. 

Growth  of  free  lending  libraries    under    state    inspection. 
The  independently  organized  libraries  and  institutes  under  University 
inspection  and  their  relations  to  the  University  are  as  follows : 
Standard  and  provisional  charters  granted  by  the  University. . . .        132 

Limited  charter  granted  by  the  University 1 

Admitted  to  University  with  existing  charters 23 

Registered 79 

Total 235 
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The  155  libraries  received  into  the  University  under  the  law  of  1892 
now  contain  534,149  volumes,  an  increase  of  55,740  or  nearly  12%  over 
last  year.  Their  free  circulation  has  reached  2,072,689  volumes,  an 
increase  of  377,057  or  22%.  The  average  circulation  for  each  100 
volumes  has  steadily  advanced  from  276  in  1893  to  388  in  1899,  showing 
that  after  six  years  an  equal  number  of  books  reach  40%  more  readers 
under  improved  conditions  and  that  there  is  no  falling  off  from  the 
constant  rate  of  growth  apparent  from  the  first. 

No  one  of  the  11  new  libraries  of  the  year  has  much  property.  The 
largest  amount  reported  is  $3414,  while  eight  have  less  than  $1000  each 
and  one  has  but  $150.  However,  10  other  libraries  which  began  on 
like  conditions  and  worked  for  five  years  under  provisional  charters 
have  now  obtained  full  incorporation  with  property  ranging  in  value 
from  $1055  to  $1746.  This  steady  advance  under  difficult  conditions 
in  small  communities  gives  the  best  promise  of  permanent  success. 

Besides  the  libraries  holding  University  charters  there  are  79  others, 
including  branches,  registered  as  maintaining  a  proper  standard.  Such 
registry  is  not  only  a  basis  for  state  aid  but  is  also  required  by  law  of 
libraries  not  owned  by  the  public  as  a  condition  of  local  subsidies. 

Most  of  the  larger  circulating  libraries  have  sought  the  advantage  of 
state  registry.  The  recent  remarkable  development  of  library  facilities 
and  increased  use  in  large  cities  is  not  of  course  wholly  due  to  this 
fact.  Yet  it  has  had  an  important  influence  in  confirming  public 
confidence,  promoting  careful  selection  of  books  and  securing  the  use  of 
the  best  methods  by  the  growing  institutions  which  lead  this  movement. 
The  indorsement  of  the  state  and  the  liberality  of  the  city  have  worked 
together  to  create  conditions  which  have  made  the  striking  result  possi- 
ble. While  there  were  many  excellent  libraries  circulating  thousands  of 
books  years  before  the  state  began  to  concern  itself  with  details  of  their 
work,  it  is  now  true  that  the  plans  of  the  University  have  so  fitted  the 
conditions  that  the  number  of  libraries  remaining  outside  state  super- 
vision is  extremely  small. 

Besides  chartered,  admitted  and  registered  libraries  there  is  still 
another  class  open  for  free  circulation,  which  belong  to  teaching  institu- 
tions and  are  also  under  state  inspection.  The  total  of  free  libraries 
inspected  is  now  397  as  compared  with  34  which  have  no  relation  to  the 
University.  For  five  years  there  has  been  going  on  a  constant  process 
of  transfer  from  the  latter  to  the  former  class.  Large  libraries  have  been 
growing  still  larger  with  public  aid  and  their  work  has  rapidly  increased. 
The  present  comparative  condition  is  shown  in  the  following  table  and 
diagram. 
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Free  lending  libraries  under  state  inspection,  1893-99 


No.  of  libraries 
Total  volumes 
Circulation 
"  per  100  vols. 


1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1898 

201 

236 

257 

315 

339 

373 

404  616 

540  733 

612  533 

789  942 

1  038  618 

1 310  081 

796  258 

1 021  924 

1 242  284 

2  149  027 

4  003  021 

5  342  870 

196 

189 

203 

272 

385 

407 

1899 


Free  lending  libraries  not  under  state  inspection 


No.  of  libraries 
Total  volumes 
Circulation 
"  per  100  vols. 


37 

57 

52 

36 

36 

35 

454  619 

509  136 

514  666 

523  357 

408  256 

444  955 

1  497  603 

1 745  049 

I  904  121 

1 784  596 

1  044  431 

1 097  129 

329 

342 

370 

341 

255 

246 

397 
1 697  439 
6792172 

400 

34 

281 880 

603  355 

214 


Comparative  summary  of  work  of  public  libraries  division  1891-99 


1891- 

93 

2 

1893 

25 
2 

1894 

27 
6 
I 

1695 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

on 
5.2 

®  a 

Op 

■a 

19 
.... 

Total 

Libraries  chartered... 
Libraries  admitted  .... 

23 
10 

20 

24 
3 

15 
1 

18 
1 

20 

11 
9 

21 

1 

15 

132 

23 

79 

1 

Libraries  comiug  under 
inspection  .......... 

2 

27 

20 

34 
14 

53 
18 

43 

39 

20 

37 

20 

235 

Library   transfers    ap- 
proved  

15 

4 

2 

1 

1 

83 

Certificates  of  approved 

3 

6 

18 

22 

26 

31 



106 

Visits  of  library  inspec- 

55 

62 

115 

134 

115 

104 

140 

Crants    of    public    li- 



40 

14 

9 

23 

62 

69 
47 
19 

4 

86 

74 
61 
59 
18 

91 

118 
84 

120 
26 

146 

120 

106 

183 

29 

154 

165 
113 
203 

59 

169 

.... 

748 

Traveling  libraries 
on 
Trustees  applications.. 
Taxpayers  applications 
Extension  applications 
Borrowers  applications 

152 

136 

231 

37 

.... 

712 

556 
838 
173 

Total 

46 

139 

212 

348 

438 

540 

556 

.... 

2  279 

Diagram  i  showing  volumes  and  circulation  of  free  lending  libraries  under  state 
supervision  and  of  those  not  under  state  supervision,  1893-99.  Exact  figures  given 
on  page  458. 
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Diagram  2  showing  volumes  and  circulation  of  free  lending  libraries  in  borough 
of  Manhattan,  New  York  city  1893-99  compared  with  population  in  1892.  Exact 
figures  given  on  page  503. 
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Diagram  3  showing  volumes  in  all  libraries  in  state;  volumes  in  free  lending 
lilraries  and  their  circulation  1893-99  compared  with  population  in  1892.  Exact 
figures  given  on  "page  4^, 
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23  libraries  circulating  over  200,000  volumes  annually 


aGrand  Rapids  Mich. public  school  library 


^Brooklyn  NYfree  lendinq  library  of 
Union  for  Christian  Workers 
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LIBRARY  PROGRESS 

985  libraries  report,  or  47  more  than  last  year.  Of  the  47,  45  were 
public  libraries.  Those  supported  wholly  or  in  part  by  local  taxation 
were  580,  or  57  more  than  in  1898.  Those  receiving  state  aid  in  some 
form  were  707,  or  61  more  than  last  year.  The  free  lending  libraries  are 
431,  a  gain  of  23. 

The  addition  of  volumes  in  circulating  libraries  during  the  year  was 
224,283  or  i2|%.  The  total  gain  of  circulation  was  955,528  or  15%, 
an  average  advance  of  2618  a  day.  The  total  free  circulation  in  the 
state  was  7,395,527  an  average  of  20,262  or  for  the  year  1135 
for  each  1000  of  the  population  and  373  for  each  100  volumes  in  these 
libraries.  In  six  years  the  free  circulation  or  home  use  of  books  has 
been  multiplied  more  than  three  times,  and  average  use  of  books  pro- 
vided has  increased  S7%- 

The  following  table  summarizing  returns  from  1893  to  1899  shows 
continued  increase  from  year  to  year  in  every  item  noted. 


Comparative  summary  of  free  and  other  libraries  and   circulation   of  free 

libraries,  1893-99 


Free  lib.  no 

"        vol 

Other  lib.  no.. 

"         vol 

All  lib.  no 

"       vol 

Vol.  per  1000  pop. 

Free  lib.  circ 

Circ.  per  day 

"      1000  pop. 
"      100  vol.. 


1893 


238 
849  995 

362 
3  001 950 

600 
3  851  945 

591 

2  293  861 

6  285 

352 

271 


1894 


1895 


293 

1  049  869 

411 
3  083  509 

704 
4 133  378 

634 

2  766  973 

7  581 
425 
263 


309 

1 127  199 

415 

3  265  800 

723 

4  392  999 

674 

3146  405 

8  620 

483 

279 


1896 


357 

1 313  299 

456 

3  334  362 

806 

4  647  661 

713 

3  933  623 

10  777 

604 

300 


1897 
375 

1898 

408 

1 446  874 

1 755  036 

495 

531 

3  448  015 

3  638  070 

869 

938 

4  934  889 

5  393  106 

758 

828 

4  904  793 

6  439  999 

13  438 

17  644 

753 

989 

339 

367 

1899 


431 

979  319 

554 

367  200 

985 

346  519 

898 

7  395  527 

20  262 

1135 

373 


In  the  face  of  these  encouraging  returns  as  to  reading,  the  still  more 
encouraging  fact  remains  true  that  public  demand  for  books  increases 
faster  than  the  supply.  Though  the  last  year's  circulation  will  average  at 
least  one  book  for  each  inhabitant  of  the  state  the  majority  of  towns 
have  as  yet  no  free  library.  La  ge  sections  of  great  cities  are  still  unsup- 
"plied.  Within  the  year  at  least  seven  new  branch  libraries  have  been 
opened  in  the  populous  districts  of  Greater  .New  York  and  every  one  has 
been  welcomed  and  used  by  an  eager  constituency  of  old  and  young 
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without  diminishing  the  work  of  older  libraries.  There  is  little  questions 
that  if  20  more  such  branches  could  be  at  once  established,  their  patron- 
age would  be  overflowing.  The  scattered  communities  must  use  the 
traveling  library  till  they  can  by  united  effort  maintain  a  permanent 
library  in  a  central  location  within  reasonable  reach  of  the  farms  and  smaller 
neighborhoods.  The  work  for  the  state  is  only  begun.  It  is  making 
substantial  progress,  and  the  situation  is  full  of  promise,  but  the  result  at 
which  we  aim  is  still  far  in  advance. 

Growth  and  circulation  of  large  libraries.  Two  charts  recently 
prepared  for  the  library  exhibit  of  the  Paris  exposition  of  1900,  showing 
the  comparative  growth  and  circulation  of  the  largest  American  libraries, 
are  here  reproduced  on  account  of  their  general  interest. 

Two  of  the  five  largest  libraries  in  the  United  States  are  in  this  state 
and  of  23  libraries  which  circulated  in  one  year  over  200,000  volumes 
each,  five  are  in  the  state  and  four  in  the  city  of  New  York.  If  the  cir- 
culation of  these  four  libraries  should  be  added  together  the  aggregate 
would  far  exceed  the  circulation  of  any  one  library  here  represented. 
The  circulation  of  free  libraries  in  New  York  city  for  1899  reached 
3,791,567  volumes.     (See  page  502.) 

Administration.  The  following  libraries  report  the  work  of  reclass- 
ification and  cataloguing  in  progress  or  completed. 

Baldwin  union  school  Hornellsville  high  school 

Grosvenor  library,  Buffalo.  Marlboro  union  school 

Buffalo  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Mexico  academy 

Canandaigua  union  school  American  society  of  civil  engi- 
Cattaraugus  high  school  neers,  New  York 

Cherry  Valley  union  school  Ovid  high  school 

Flushing  free  library  Silvercreek  high  school 

D.  R.  Barker  library  association,  Stonypoint  union  school 

Fredonia  Warsaw  high  school 
Hancock  high  school 

Canastota  public  library  has  printed  its  catalogue. 
New  charging  systems  have  been  installed  at 

Buffalo  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Silvercreek  high  school 

Flushing  free  library  Warwick  institute 
Hornellsville  high  school 

Albany  free  library  has  increased  the  hours  of  opening  from  66  to  78 
weekly. 

The  Y.  M.  A.  library,  Albany,  was  made  free  to  all  inhabitants  of  Albany 
April  24,  under  a  new  association  charter  granted  by  the  legislature. 
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Bayridge  free  library,  Brooklyn,  reports  very  favorable  results  from 
Sunday  opening. 

Brooklyn  Y.  M.  C.  A.  library  sent  out  traveling  libraries  to  the  sum- 
mer and  army  branches,  and  has  added  a  special  collection  on  Bible 
study  to  the  reference  room. 

Wood  library,  Canandaigua,  has  limited  school  children  to  two  books 
of  fiction  weekly. 

King's  Daughters  public  library,  Haverstraw,  has  increased  the  hours 
of  opening. 

Long  Island  City  public  library  has  opened  two  branches,  at  Astoria 
and  Steinway. 

Port  Jervis  free  library  has  started  a  children's  room  and  has  the  open- 
shelf  system. 

Jervis  library  association,  Rome,  has  begun  to  send  out  traveling 
libraries  to  schools  and  factories. 

Woman's  institute  library,  Yonkers,  has  begun  special  work  with 
children.     New  shelving  has  been  added. 

NEW  YORK    CITY 

Manhattan  East  side  mission  closed  the  library  May  1,  and  trans- 
ferred it  to  the  Madison  square  presbyterian  church. 

New  York  free  circulating  library  has  the  open-shelf  system  in  all 
branches,  with  most  satisfactory  results. 

St  Agnes  free  library  reports  increased  work  with  children. 

Webster  free  library  is  making  special  efforts  to  cooperate  with  the 
schools.  The  great  increase  in  use  resulting  therefrom  makes  necessary: 
an  addition  to  the  building,  for  which  plans  are  already  made. 

Library  buildings.  Albany  R.  R.  Y.  M.  C.  A.  library  moved  July 
26,  1898,  to  the  new  building  of  the  association. 

Holland  library,  Alexandria  Bay,  is  erecting  a  new  building  to  ber 
occupied  in  the  fall. 

Binghamton  city  library  moved  in  July  to  the  lower  floor  of  the  school 
building  with  increased  stack  room  and  a  children's  room. 

Berkeley  institute  library,  Brooklyn,  is  to  have  quarters  in  the  new 
institute  building. 

The  library  of  the  Medical  society  of  the  county  of  Kings,  Brooklyn.,, 
is  to  move  in  the  late  fall  to  the  society's  new  building. 
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Grosvenor  library,  Buffalo,  has  made  large  additions  to  its  shelf  space, 
and  now  has  several  new  bookrooms. 

Canastota  public  library  has  begun  to  raise  a  building  fund. 

Delaware  academy  library  is  fitting  up  a  periodical  reading  room. 

Wide  Awake  club  library,  Fillmore,  is  to  occupy  part  of  the  new  club 
b-iilding. 

Hayden  library,  Fine,  has  the  use  of  a  room  recently  added  to  the 
school  building. 

Plans  are  under  consideration  whereby  the  Glenhaven  public  library 
and  the  school  district  may  unite  in  erecting  a  building  to  accommodate 
both  school  and  library.  Some  money  is  already  in  hand  for  the 
purpose. 

Hornell  free  library,  Hornellsville,  has  bought  a  new  building,  which 
it  intends  soon  to  occupy. 

Jamestown  high  school  library  has  put  in  cases  for  1400  volumes  and 
new  catalogue  cabinets. 

Jamesville  union  school  library  has  moved  to  new  quarters  in  the 
school  building. 

Liberty  public  library  has  moved  to  the  first  floor  of  the  high  school 
building. 

Machias  union  school  library  has  a  new  room,  with  accommodations 
for  600-700  volumes. 

The  new  building  for  the  Middletown  library,  erected  by  the  bequest 
of  Mrs  Marietta  Thrall,  was  begun  in  April  and  will  be  completed  this 
winter. 

Philadelphia  union  school  library  has  a  new  room  in  the  school  build- 
ing. 

The  new  building  of  the  Adriance  memorial  (Poughkeepsie  city) 
library  was  dedicated  Oct.  18,  1898. 

Syracuse  central  library  has  added  a  wing  to  the  present  building,  and 
secured  a  considerable  increase  in  floor  space. 

Troy  children's  neighborhood  library  has  moved  to  larger  and  more 
convenient  quarters. 

Tully  high  school  library  is  now  in  the  new  high  school  building. 

Vernon  union  school  library  has  improved  its  rooms. 

Green  Wood  public  library,  Westbury,  has  more  book  room,  by  action 
of  the  district  trustees. 

Westhampton  free  library  association,  Westhampton  Beach,  has  bought 
a  site. 
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Whiteplains  public  library  has  been  installed  in  a  building  belonging 
to  the  district. 

Enlarged  facilities  have  been  provided  for  Newtown,  Port  Byron  and 
South  New  Berlin  union  school  libraries  and  for  Sherburne  and  Tona- 
wanda  public  libraries  in  new  school  buildings. 

NEW    YORK    CITY 

The  American  geographical  society  library  has  received  $27,450,  con- 
tributed to  the  building  fund. 

The  American  institute  library  has  moved  to  West  44th  st. 

Maimonides  free  library  has  added  considerable  shelf  room. 

New  York  free  circulating  library :  Bloomingdale  branch  opened 
Nov.  1,  1898  its  new  building  recently  erected  at  a  cost  of  $50,000. 
The  34th  st.  branch  was  opened  in  a  remodeled  dwelling-house.  Muh- 
lenberg and  Harlem  branches  were  moved  during  the  year  and  the 
building  of  the  Bond  st.  branch  was  repaired  and  remodeled. 

The  New  York  normal  college  library  has  moved  to  a  larger  room 
with  additional  bookcases. 

The  University  club  library  moved  in  May  to  the  third  floor  of  the 
new  clubhouse. 

The  University  settlement  has  moved  its  free  library  to  commodious 
quarters  on  the  second  floor  of  its  new  building. 

Washington  heights  free  library,  having  raised  $10,000  by  subscription, 
received  an  equal  amount  by  gift,  and  bought  a  site  on  which  to  build. 

Gifts  and  special  additions.  Seymour  library,  Auburn,  received 
$2000  from  Willard  E.  Case,  in  October  1898,  for  support  of  the  "  Case 
library  of  electricity  and  chemistry,"  as  a  special  department. 

Brooklyn  library  received  a  gift  of  $2000  for  books. 

The  Medical  society  of  the  county  of  Kings  received  $2000,  to  be 
known  as  the  Dr  John  Lloyd  Zabriskie  memorial  trust  fund. 

Brooklyn  Y.  W.  C.  A.  library  received  $50  in  memory  of  Wiihelmina 
D.  C.  Dulman,  to  buy  books  on  musical  subjects. 

Grosvenor  library,  Buffalo,  opened  a  medical  department,  to  which 
large  gifts  have  been  made.  A  notable  purchase  was  the  'Moulton  col- 
lection of  poetry,  including  about  1200  titles. 

Wood  library,  Canandaigua,  received  July  1898  a  gift  of  90  volumes 
of  juvenile  literature. 

Cornwall  on  Hudson  library  received  195  bound  volumes  from  the 
library  of  Lyman  Abbott. 

Greenville  free  academy  library  received  55  volumes  from  two  citizens. 
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Colgate  university  library,  Hamilton,  received  several  gifts  of  books. 

Huntington  library  association  received  a  bequest  of  $1000  for  books 
•from  Stephen  C.  Sammis. 

Katonah  village  improvement  society  library  received  a  gift  of  a  card 
catalogue  outfit,  to  use  in  classifying  and  recataloguing  the  library. 

Peck  memorial  library,  Marathon,  received  $125  from  J.  S.  Wells,  to 
~buy  books. 

Mexico  academy  received  a  bequest  of  $1000  from  Lucy  N.  Curtiss, 
a  former  student,  the  income  to  be  used  for  the  library. 

Monticello  high  school  library  received  a  gift  of  30  volumes  of  selected 
juvenile  literature  from  J.  P.  Roosa,  of  New  York. 

Montour  Falls  free  library  has  been  promised  a  gift  of  60  volumes  of 
juvenile  literature. 

St  John's  academy,  Rensselaer,  received  a  gift  of  420  volumes  for- 
merly belonging  to  a  sodality  library. 

Jervis  library  association,  Rome,  received  in  gifts  $3803.68,  and  will 
xeceive  under  the  will  of  Thomas  Jones  a  bequest  of  $2500. 

Union  Springs  library  association  received  a  gift  of  furniture  from  a 
trustee. 

Wellsville  public  library  received  books  valued  at  $80. 

NEW    YORK    CITY 

The  library  of  the  American  museum  of  natural  history  received  from 
the  heirs  of  Jules  Marcou  a  memorial  gift  of  3000  volumes  on  geology 
and  paleontology,  with  10,000  scientific  papers  and  a  large  and  fine 
collection  of  maps. 

The  American  society  of  civil  engineers  received  $2000  by  the  will 
of  the  late  Herbert  Steward,  to  be  known  as  the  "  Herbert  Steward 
literary  fund." 

Bryson  library,  Teachers  college,  received  $1000  from  S.  P.  Avery,  for 
care  of  books  in  Avery  collection. 

New  York  free  circulating  library  becomes  a  residuary  legatee  under 

the  will  of  Charles  H.  Contoit,  with  an  estimated  share  in  the  estate  of 

$100,000. 

Legislation 

State  libraries.  New  Hampshire.  Provincial  records  and  papers  to 
Ibe  placed  in  the  state  library,  the  secretary  of  state  to  report  a  plan 
of  arrangement  and  index. 

Vermont  appropriated  $300  for  a  second  assistant  librarian  and  pro- 
vided for  a  catalogue.  Money  from  sale  of  books  to  be  used  or  new 
books. 
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Massachusetts  increased  annual  appropriation  for  state  library  from 
$15,800  to  $16,600. 

Rhode  Island  fixed  annual  appropriation  for  state  law  library  at  $3500, 
an  increase  of  $1500. 

Delaware  authorized  buying  law  books  (formerly  judiciary  reports). 

Indiana.  150  copies  of  state  publications,  except  supreme  and  appel- 
late court  reports,  to  be  furnished  to  state  librarian  for  distribution. 

Wisconsin.  State  librarian's  certified  copy  of  foreign  statutes  and 
opinions  to  be  prima  facie  evidence. 

Idaho  state  library  to  be  under  control  and  management  of  supreme 
court,  who  shall  appoint  librarian,  disburse  funds  and  make  rules.  For- 
merly secretary  of  state  was  librarian  ex  officio. 

California.  State  library  trustees  to  be  appointed  by  governor 
instead  of  legislature,  the  librarian  to  name  a  chief  deputy,  sue  for 
missing  books  or  double  their  cost.  Controller  to  deduct  double 
value  of  missing  books  from  warrant  of  state  employees. 

Public  libraries.  Maine.  The  state  librarian  may  lend  books  to 
responsible  citizens  on  payment  of  carriage  and  shall  serve  with  four 
others  appointed  by  governor  for  terms  of  four  years  as  library  commis- 
sion to  encourage  establishment  of  public  libraries  and  advise  in  select- 
ing books.  Traveling  libraries  to  be  sent  to  free  libraries  and  to 
associations  of  five  persons  in  towns  without  libraries  on  payment  of  10 
cents  a  volume  for  charges. 

Vermont.  Cities  and  towns  may  contract  with  library  corporations  for 
free  library  facilities  and  may  aid  libraries  held  in  trust  for  public  use. 

Pennsylvania.  Five  persons  to  be  appointed  by  governor  for  terms  of 
five  years,  who  with  state  librarian  are  free  library  commission  to  advise, 
supervise  and  inspect  libraries  and  receive  their  reports.  They  shall  also 
establish  traveling  libraries. 

Delaware.  $100  to  be  paid  annually  to  state  federation  of  women's 
clubs  for  traveling  libraries  for  schools. 

Indiana.  Library  commission  established  to  consist  of  three  persons 
appointed  by  governor  for  terms  of  four  years  with  state  librarian  as  sec- 
retary; $3000  voted  for  traveling  libraries  to  be  sent  to  associations  of 
five  or  more  ;  $500  annually  for  expenses  of  commission.  In  any  town- 
ship 50  voters  may  require  a  library  tax  election  on  the  question  of  \  of 
a  mill  to  be  levied  annually  :  annual  township  tax  of  f  of  a  mill  must  be 
levied  for  a  library  given  and  worth  $25,000;  township  library  boards 
established. 
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In  cities  and  towns  school  boards  may  levy  i  [formerly  |]  mill  tax 
for  public  library ;  school  commissioners  to  appoint  librarian  and  regulate 
management  of  public  library.  Whenever  a  free  library  worth  $1000 
has  been  established  by  private  gifts,  the  office  of  township  librarian  may 
be  abolished  and  public  library  property  turned  over  to  such  library  : 
library  associations  to  which  $1000  has  been  given  for  benefit  of  public 
legalized. 

Michigan.  Library  commission  of  four  appointed  by  governor  for 
terms  of  four  years  with  state  librarian  :  free  libraries  to  report  annually 
to  them ;  $800  for  annual  expenses. 

Proprietary  libraries  may  hold  or  acquire  by  gift  or  bequest  property 
not  over  $25,000  (formerly  $5000)  exclusive  of  books  and  be  bene- 
ficiaries of  trusts. 

Wisconsin .  Library  commission  may  hold  summer  school  and  libra- 
rians institutes,  accept  books  and  pictures  for  circulation;  annual  appro- 
priation increased  from  $4000  to  $7500;  to  be  named  "  Free  library 
commission".  Public  libraries  may  send  traveling  libraries  to  their  own 
and  adjoining  counties  and  contract  to  supply  books  to  residents  of 
school  districts.  Adjutant  general  may  spend  $50  annually  to  buy  a 
traveling  library  of  military  textbooks  for  each  regiment. 

Treasurers  of  towns,  villages  and  cities  under  10,000  to  withhold 
annually  10  cents  for  each  person  of  school  age  for  buying  school 
libraries.  In  cities  under  150,000,  board  of  education  may  be  authorized 
by  council  to  spend  library  tax  in  aid  of  nonsectarian  libraries  main- 
tained by  associations. 

Minnesota.  Library  commission  of  five,  president  of  state  university, 
superintendent  of  public  instruction,  secretary  of  state  historical  society 
and  two  appointed  by  governor  for  six  years:  traveling  libraries  estab- 
lished, and  necessary  expenses  to  be  paid;  $5000  a  year  appropriated 
for  two  years;  commission  to  advise  libraries,  collect  statistics  and  report 
to  legislature.  Public  library  trustees  may  fill  vacancy  in  the  board 
till  next  general  election.  City  and  village  councils  may  set  apart  real 
estate  or  other  municipal  property  for  use  of  library;  trustees  may 
improve  and  let  such  property,  receive  and  enforce  subscriptions  and 
adopt  a  seal. 

Missouri.  In  cities  of  100,000  library  tax  of  not  more  than  f  [for- 
merly £]  mills  may  be  voted;  county  may  contract  with  a  city  library 
to  furnish  books  to  all  residents. 

Kansas.  Traveling  library  commission  of  five:  state  librarian  chair* 
man;  president  of  state  social  science  federation  of  clubs  member  ex  offi- 
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cio;  three  appointed  by   directors   of  state   library  for  terms  of  threa 
years;  $1000  annually  for  two  years. 

North  Dakota.  Superintendent  of  public  instruction  to  circulate  trav~ 
eling  libraries;  $750  annually  for  books. 

Wyoming.     Term  of  trustees  of  county  libraries  limited  to  three  years. 

Colorado.  Library  commission  of  five  appointed  by  governor  t© 
advise  public  libraries  and  receive  their  annual  reports;  $250  a  year  for 
expenses.  Trustees  of  any  incorporated  town  may  establish  public 
library  and  1  mill  tax  be  levied  annually;  board  of  library  directors 
to  be  a  body  corporate;  powers  of  library  boards  increased;  after  library 
is  established  in  city  of  100,000  from  \  of  a  mill  to  1  mill  tax  must 
be  levied  for  support. 

New  Mexico.  Part  of  tax  for  parks  may  be  used  for  public  libraryj 
an  annual  library  tax  once  voted  continues  to  be  levied  till  changed  by 
popular  vote  on  petition  of  100  taxpayers. 

Arizona.  City  or  town  of  5000,  on  vote  of  taxpayers,  may  levy  ^ 
mill  tax  to  establish  and  maintain  a  public  library  with  five  trustees} 
powers  of  trustees  defined. 

Oklahoma.  School  boards  to  appropriate  for  books  for  a  public 
library,  in  districts  with  one  teacher,  $5  to  $ro;  2  teachers,  $10  to  $255 
3  teachers,  $25  to  $50;  in  cities  of  2500,  $50  to  $100;  county  examin- 
ers at  two  year  periods  to  furnish  superintendent  with  lists  of  books  and 
prices;  local  boards  to  buy  from  list  in  order  designated. 

California.     Misdemeanor  to  detain  library  books  30  days  after  notice. 

It  is  evident  at  a  glance  that  library  interests  have  received  more  legis- 
lative attention  this  year  than  ever  before :  7  states  have  established  library 
commissions,  bringing  the  number  up  to  15,  besides  New  York;  8  states 
have  this  year  enacted  laws  for  traveling  libraries  now  legalized  in  15 
states,  and  3  states  have  provided  for  securing  library  privileges  in  towns 
and  counties  by  contract  with  libraries  located  outside  the  district  sup» 
plied.  In  two  instances  tax  rate  limit  for  libraries  has  been  increased, 
in  others  state  appropriations  are  enlarged  and  everywhere  the  value  of 
the  public  library  as  an  educational  force  is  being  more  adequately 
recognized  in  provisions  of  law  for  its  permanent  support. 

Library  commissions.  The  following  table  shows  number  of 
members,  organization  and  resources  of  library  commissions  in  15  states 
where  they  now  exist,  arranged  by  date  of  establishment.  Those  states 
providing  a  traveling  library  system  are  also  indicated. 
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Traveling  libraries.  In  addition  to  10  states  named  above  as 
having  traveling  library  systems  under  care  of  their  library  commissions, 
five  other  states  have  also  provided  by  law  for  traveling  libraries. 

New  York  under  care  of  Home  education  department  of  the  University 
Iowa  '?      State  library 

Delaware  "      State  federation  of  women's  clubs 

North  Dakota  "      Superintendent  of  public  instruction 

Montana1  li      Superintendent  of  public  instruction,  attorney 

general  and  state  auditor 

LIBRARY  MEETINGS 

New  York  library  association.  A  meeting  was  held  at  Pough- 
keepsie,  Feb.  15-16,  1899. 

The  afternoon  session  was  at  the  Adriance  library,  at  which  the  sub- 
ject of  closer  relations  between  the  home,  the  school  and  the  library  was 
discussed  from  the  standpoint  of  each.  The  committee  on  legislation 
reported  and  was  continued.  A  committee  for  the  revision  of  the  con- 
stitution was  appointed.  A  public  meeting  in  the  evening  was  addressed 
by  Pres.  J.  M.  Taylor  of  Vassar  college  and  Rev.  W.  B.  Hill  of 
Poughkeepsie.  At  the  session  the  following  morning  at  Vassar  college 
there  was  a  profitable  discussion  of  the  books  of  1898.  Reports  of  the 
meeting  are  in  the  Library  Journal  and  in  Public  libraries  for  March 
1899. 

New  York  library  club.    The  club  held  six  meetings. 

Oct.  13  1898  at  Y.  M.  C.  A.  library,  New  York.  Topics:  Meet- 
ing of  L.  A.  U.  K.,  Modern  Spanish  novelists,  Reports  of  progress  from 
individual  libraries;  Federation  of  library  interests. 

Nov.  10,  1898  at  Lenox  library,  New  York.  Papers  read  illustrated 
special  characteristics  of  Lenox  library. 

Jan.  12,  1899  at  the  Boys  high  school,  West  13th  St.,  New  York. 
Relations  between  free  libraries  and  public  schools. 

Feb.  16,  1899  at  Y.  W.  C.  A.  library,  New  York.  Reports  of  library 
progress  from  the  various  libraries  represented  in  the  club ;  Reserving 
books  for  readers. 

Mar.  17-18,  1899  the  club  united  with  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey 
library  associations  in  a  tri-state  meeting  at  Atlantic  City  (N.  J.)  Topics: 
A  lending  library   for  libraries;   Children's   rooms    in    free    libraries; 

1  Law  providing  for  circulating  libraries  of  the  state  of  Montana  was  approved  Mar.  19, 1895,  but 
the  money  appropriated  by  the  bill  was  not  included  with  state  appropriations  and  has  not  beem 
available. 
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Appointment  of  a  librarian  of  congress;  Sunday  school  libraries;  De- 
partments for  blind;  Medical  libraries;  Progress  of  public  library  in 
Germany ;  Old  novels  as  compared  with  new. 

May     25,   1899      at     University     settlement    building,    New    York. 
Topics :  Responsibility  of  librarians  and   literary   editors ;    Methods  of 
making  a  library  known  to  the  public ;  Picture  bulletins. 
The  following  officers  were  elected: 

Dr  J.  S.  Billings, president 

F.  B.  Bigelow,  1st  vice-president 

J.  C.  Thomas,  2d  vice-president 

Pauline  Leipziger,  secretary 

Harriet  Husted,  treasurer 
Reports  of  all  meetings  were  given  in  the  Library  journal. 
American  library  association.  The  association  met  for  its  annual 
conference  May  9-13,  1899  at  Atlanta  (Ga.).  The  library  situation 
in  the  Gulf  states  was  brought  prominently  forward  and  problems  of 
library  extension  were  discussed  including  traveling  libraries,  the  work  of 
women's  clubs,  state  library  commissions  and  state  aid.  The  large 
libraries  section  discussed  the  librarian  and  his  assistants,  department  or- 
ganization and  library  stations.  The  college  and  reference  section  dis- 
cussed classification  and  cooperation  in  lending.  The  elementary  section 
considered  book  selection,  classification,  cataloguing  and  other  essential 
parts  of  library  organization  and  economy.  Reports  were  received  from 
the  various  committees  and  action  taken  for  representation  of  library 
interests  at  the  World's  exposition  at  Paris  in  1900.  A  discussion  of  J 
open  shelves  in  the  light  of  actual  experience  brought  out  a  general  ex- 
pression in  favor  of  opening  a  considerable  part  of  every  library  to  free 
public  access.     The  last  day's  session  was  held  at  Lithia  Springs. 

Of  215  members  at  the  meeting,  100  were  from  the  North  Atlantic 
states,  42  from  the  South  Atlantic  states,  n  from  the  Gulf  States,  55  from 
the  Lake  states,  4  from  the  Mountain  states,  2  from  the  Pacific  states 
and  1  from  Canada.     New  York  sent  44. 
The  following  officers  were  elected 

Reuben  G.  Thwaites,  Madison  Wis.  president 

Edwin  H.  Anderson,  Pittsburg  Pa.  \ 

Mary  W.  Plummer,  Brooklvn  N.  Y.  >  vice-presidents 

Ernest  C.  Richardson,  Princeton   N.  J.     ) 

Henry  J.  Carr,  Scranton  Pa.  secretary 

Gardner  M.  Jones,  Salem  Mass.  treasurer 

Helen  E.  Haines,  New  York  recorder 
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The  papers  and  proceedings  of  the  annual  meeting  are  published  as  a 
number  of  the  Library  journal  for  July  1899  and  an  extended  account 
appeared  in  Public  libraries  for  October  1899. 

National  educational  association.  At  the  annual  meeting  at 
Los  Angeles  (Cal.),  July  n-14,  1899  a  valuable  report  covering  80 
printed  pages  was  received  from  the  committee  on  relations  of  public 
libraries  to  public  schools.  This  included  full  reading  lists  for  the  several 
grades,  papers  on  Normal  schools  and  libraries,  Establishment  of  libraries 
in  villages  and  rural  districts,  Hints  for  cataloguing  and  administration; 
The  librarian's  spirit  and  methods  in  working  with  schools,  and  other 
material  bearing  on  the  subject.  This  report  is  to  be  widely  distributed 
among  superintendents  and  teachers. 

Library  department.  Two  sessions  of  the  library  department  of 
the  N.  E.  A.  were  held  July  13-14.  Papers  were  presented  on  the 
Function  of  school  superintendents  in  regard  to  libraries,  School  read- 
ing, How  to  acquire  a  taste  for  good  reading  and  Use  of  the  library,  each 
paper  being  followed  by  discussion. 
Officers  elected  were : 

Sherman  Williams,  Glens  Falls  N.  Y.  president 

Mrs  Harriet  Child  Wadleigh,  Los  Angeles  Cal.  vice-president 

Elizabeth  Skinner,  Denver  Col.  secretary 

TRAVELING  LIBRARIES 

Traveling  reference  libraries.  The  assumption  is  general  that  a 
traveling  library  is  for  circulation  only.  But  in  many  cases  as  much  or 
more  good  can  be  accomplished  by  a  library  of  which  the  books  do  not 
leave  a  certain  room.  The  consideration  that  should  determine  the  use 
of  the  books  and  that  should  override  all  presumptions  or  theories,  is  how 
the  citizens  of  New  York  can  be  induced  to  read  the  largest  number  of  the 
best  books  at  the  least  cost.  Any  organization  or  community  that  can 
show  an  unusually  favorable  opportunity  for  such  work  may  fairly  ask 
for  a  traveling  library  and  ought  to  be  supplied.  When  we  grant  the 
principle,  which  almost  no  one  seriously  questions,  that  the  library 
Tanks  with  the  public  school  as  an  educational  agency  to  be  fostered  by 
the  state,  we  are  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the  state  can  no  more  af- 
ford to  neglect  any  specially  favorable  opportunities  for  libraries  than  it 
•can  afford  to  have  a  thickly  populated  rural  district  without  free  public 
•schools.  If  a  local  art  gallery  or  museum  has  -suitable  rooms  open  to 
the  public  for  exhibiting  its  treasures,  with  conveniences  for  reading, 
j  anaking  extracts,  verifying  references,  etc,  it  would  be    eminently  proper 
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to  send  to  that  museum,  if  there  were  no  other  way  of  providing  a  suit- 
able reference  library  on  art,  science  or  other  subject  of  the  collection, 
such  a  traveling  library  as  would  be  needed  by  students  or  visitors,  the 
amount  of  use  to  determine  the  utility  of  the  method. 

Library  for  the  blind.'  The  past  year's  experience  leads  us  to  be- 
lieve that  serious  mistakes  would  have  been  made  if  we  had  not  devoted 
ample  time  to  a  careful  study  of  the  peculiar  needs  of  blind  readers.  The 
natural  instinct  of  sympathy  for  them  can  be  used  as  a  personal  factor 
for  success,  but  unless  balanced  by  sober  judgment  will  lead  to  adoption 
of  plans  by  no  means  for  their  best  interests. 

We  are  glad  to  have  our  own  judgment  confirmed  in  a  paper  de- 
livered before  the  American  library  association  in  1898  {Library  jour- 
nal 23  :  C93-95)  by  Mr  Henry  M.  Utley,  librarian  of  Detroit  public 
library  and  ex-president  of  the  American  library  association,  that  circu- 
lation of  books  for  the  blind  is  most  easily  and  appropriately  done  from 
a  state  center.  A  state  center  is  more  desirable  for  the  following  reasons: 
the  books  are  expensive;  most  readers  are  unable  or  unwilling  to  vi.-it  a 
library  and  there  are  few  blind  people  in  any  one  community  except  in 
large  cities.  We  hope  to  secure  the  advantages  and  avoid  the  disad- 
vantages of  distribution  from  a  state  center.  The  vital  problem  of 
library  work  for  the  state  is  to  secure  the  added  intelligence,  the  tech- 
nical skill  and  the  economic  gain  of  a  large  center  without  losing  the 
sympathetic  effort  of  the  librarian.  This  must  always  be  a  large  factor 
in  bringing  together  book  and  reader,  which  is  after  all  the  essence  of 
library  work.  To  secure  the  nice  balance  of  intelligence  and  sympathy 
is  the  chief  study  in  developing  the  state  library  for  the  blind. 

Our  readers  seem  to  enjoy  very  much  the  correspondence  which  we 
carry  on  with  them  in  their  own  language  by  the  use  of  the  kleidograph, 
an  ingenious  special  typewriter.  We  send  out  letters  which  they  can 
read  with  their  fingers  and  in  reply  they  use  this  machine  or  writing 
tablets. 

Our  plan  also  involves  securing  the  cooperation  of  libraries  throughout 
the  state  or  of  individuals,  one  or  more  in  each  town,  who  will  act  as 
references  for  blind  readers  and  visit  them  in  their  homes,  explaining  the 
plans  of  the  library  and  the  ease  with  which  they  may  share  its  unusual 
opportunities.  Since  about  80%  of  the  blind  lose  their  sight  in  adult 
life,  the  first  step  consists  in  circulating  alphabets  and  primers  and  per- 
suading those  who  have  not  learned  to  read  type  for  the  blind  that  it  is- 
worth  while  for  them  to  put  forth  a  little  persistent  effort.  These  local 
cooperators  may  also  be  of  great  service  in  securing  gifts  of  money  to  be 
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Spent  for  new  books.    The  first  report  of  actual  progress  will  be  issued 
next  year. 

Reading  of  farmers.  Protracted  study  convinces  me  that  there  is 
no  opportunity  for  educational  work  in  America  so  promising  as  that  of 
putting  the  best  available  reading  into  farmhouses.  The  long  winter 
evenings  when  there  is  nothing  to  do  on  the  farm  and  no  city  attractions 
and  distractions  to  draw  people  away  from  home  afford  unusual  oppor- 
tunity for  exciting  interest  in  good  books.  No  class  has  so  much  leisure 
for  reading  as  farmers  outside  their  busy  season.  Some  do  not  read  at 
all.  Others  do  worse  and  read  nothing  but  "yellow"  journals.  Many 
limit  their  reading  to  a  religious  paper  of  their  denomination  and  to 
a  local  journal,  both  "  weakly."  Occasionally  a  subscription  book  falls 
into  their  hands  which  has  been  "recommended"  by  their  clergyman  or 
in  some  way  has  been  exchanged  for  their  hard  earned  money  under  an 
impression  that  it  is  a  duty  to  have  that  particular  book.  There  are 
exceptions  that  prove  the  rule,  but  our  surprise  and  delight  to  find  in  a 
back  country  farmhouse  the  best  books  or  magazines  illustrates  what  is 
expected  by  those  familiar  with  the  facts. 

Some  papers  classed  as  "  religious  weekly  "  are  among  the  best  litera- 
ture circulated,  but  there  is  an  immense  circulation  of  weekly  papers, 
narrow  in  religious  outlook  and  weak  or  utterly  lacking  in  literary  merit, 
which  find  subscribers  simply  because  they  are  run  as  the  organ  of  some 
denomination.  Even  worse  is  the  partizan  sheet  published  primarily  to 
advance  some  political  interest.  Little  can  be  hoped  from  people  whose 
chief  literary  diet  is  made  up  of  matter  printed  for  partizan  or  sectarian 
ends.  The  local  clergyman  is  often  the  very  best  adviser  as  to  books, 
but  often  men  are  induced  to  sign  strong  recommendations  of  an  inferior 
book  because  the  motives  of  author  or  publisher  were  so  praiseworthy  as 
1  to  blind  them  to  the  weakness  of  the  production  or  because  they  are  too* 
softhearted  to  refuse  a  testimonial  persistently  asked. 

Our  experience  with  traveling  libraries  has  shown  the  wonderful  pos- 
sibilities that  had  lain  dormant  till  within  a  decade  when  the  state  library- 
started  this  missionary  campaign.  Demand  has  grown  till  now  we  have 
nearly  one  thousand  of  these  libraries  traveling  about  on  their  beneficent 
work  all  over  the  Empire  state.  But  these  collections  have  gone  to 
libraries,  schools  and  communities  and  have  not  reached  the  individual 
farmhouse  where  there  are  often  five  to  10  or  more  persons,  all  of  whom 
should  be  helped  to  the  best  reading  suited  to  their  individual  needs.  I 
am  convinced  that  the  traveling  library  idea  can  be  extended  to  scattered 
farms.     We  have  lent  books  from  the  state  library,  but  express  or  postage 
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both  ways  makes  a  prohibitive  cost  if  the  books  must  go  one  at  a  time. 
I  propose  now  that  we  send  a  package  of  10  or  more  books  to  an  indi- 
vidual home  on  the  traveling  library  principle,  leaving  it  long  enough  to 
give  all  the  family  opportunity  to  read  as  many  of  the  books  as  interest 
them.  The  purpose  is  mainly  to  develop  a  taste  for  reading  that  will 
make  good  soil  in  which  to  plant  reading  circles,  book  clubs  and  the 
other  agencies  sure  to  follow  a  genuine  interest  in  better  reading.  In 
this  work  we  must  remember  that  it  is  not  a  question  of  giving  a  farmer 
the  best  magazine  or  paper  on  farming  or  the  best  book  or  two  on  horses, 
cows,  poultry,  swine  and  other  special  topics,  but  of  interesting  him  as  a 
citizen  in  the  infinite  number  of  subjects  that  attract  and  fascinate  those 
who  live  in  cities,  and  helping  him  to  broaden  his  own  life  by  keeping  in 
touch  with  the  life  of  the  rest  of  the  world.  After  the  farmer  has 
acquired  the  reading  habit  and  has  learned  that  he  can  earn  more  money 
and  enjoy  his  work  better  by  standing  on  the  shoulders  of  his  pred- 
ecessors and  learning  from  the  best  books  and  periodicals  the  result  of 
their  experiments  and  experience,  we  must  of  course  use  our  influence  to 
help  him  to  the  very  best  reading  outside  his  own  special  subjects.  But 
the  great  thing  is  to  develop  so  strong  a  taste  for  reading  that  it  will 
insist  on  gratification.  The  complete  solution  is  not  obvious,  but  the  way 
will  open  as  our  work  goes  forward.  We  can  begin  by  sending  the  house 
library  where  there  is  strongest  demand.  Rural  free  delivery  is  opening 
certain  possibilities.  Probably  the  work,  to  be  done  most  economically 
and  efficiently,  will  require  the  traveling  library  in  a  new  form. 

A  large  wagon  holding  ioo  or  more  of  these  house  libraries  could  be 
so  arranged  that  a  skilful  man  could  drive  from  house  to  house,  exchange 
books,  spend  an  hour  perhaps  with  the  peop'e  in  getting  a  better  idea  of 
their  interests  and  of  what  books  would  best  meet  their  present  wants, 
I  am  confident  that  under  careful  management  as  large  educational 
returns  could  be  secured  from  these  book  wagons  as  from  any  work  now 
being  done  at  public  expense.  In  some  localities  the  traveling  mission- 
ary of  the  book  might  be  able  to  gather  people  together  in  a  school- 
house  or  church  for  an  informal  talk,  after  which  he  would  help  each 
individual  to  choose  for  carrying  home  works  that  would  really  interest 

him. 

Statistics 

An  examination  of  the  statistics  following  will  show  that  the  demand 
for  loans  of  books  and  pictures  increases  as  the  plan  becomes  better 
known. 
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Volumes.  The  total  number  of  volumes  accessioned  in  the  public 
tibraries  division,  Oct.  1,  1899,  was  50,988.  Of  these  377  have  been 
sold,  14  damaged,  40  worn  out  and  310  of  which  125  belonged  to  the 
capitol  library  are  at  this  time  unaccounted  for.  Some  will  doubtless 
prove  to  be  lost,  others  will  from  time  to  time  be  returned  or  paid  for  by 
the  responsible  borrower. 

The  volumes  now  in  use  are  distributed  as  follows : 


General  libraries 


No. 

Volumes 

Sets 

Total 
volumes 

No. 

Volumes 

Seta 

Total 
volumes 

I 

IOO 

5 

500 

22 

25 

9 

225 

2 

IOO 

5 

500 

23 

25 

9 

225 

3 

IOO 

4 

400 

24 

5° 

5 

250 

4 

IOO 

2 

200 

25 

5° 

5 

250 

5 

IOO 

4 

400 

26 

25 

11 

275 

6 

IOO 

4 

400 

27 

5° 

5 

250 

7 

IOO 

5 

500 

28 

25 

10 

250 

8 

IOO 

2 

200 

29 

5° 

5 

250 

9 

IOO 

2 

200 

3° 

5° 

5 

250 

10 

IOO 

7 

700 

31 

25 

10 

250 

11 

5° 

9 

45° 

32 

5° 

5 

250 

12 

5° 

9 

45° 

33 

5° 

10 

500 

»3 

50 

10 

500 

84 

25 

S 

I25 

14 

5° 

10 

500 

35 

5° 

5 

250 

*5 

5° 

10 

500 

36 

5° 

5 

250 

16 

102 

10 

1020 

37 

25 

5 

I25 

*7 

5° 

5 

250 

38 

5° 

5 

250 

18 

5° 

5 

250 

39 

5° 

5 

250 

*9 

25 

8 

200 

40 

5° 

5 

250 

20 

25 

9 

225 

21 

5° 

5 

250 

254 

sets  contain  13  320 

Subject 

libraries 

Sub;),  no 

Vol 

imei 

Sets 

Total  volumes 

Economics 

33° 

2 

0 

5 

I2S 

<( 

33° 

5 

O 

3 

15° 

Money 

332 

4 

3 

1 

43 

Agriculture 

630 

3 

4 

5 

170 

<( 

630 

6 

0 

5* 

300 

Household 

economics    640 

5 

1 

3 

153 
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SubJ.  no. 

Volumes 

Sets 

Total  volumes 

French  history 

944 

5° 

5 

250 

U.  S.  history 

973 

26 

5 

130 

u 

973 

26 

5 

13° 

a 

973 

5° 

6 

300 

Spanish  war 

973-8 

52 

3 

*5* 

46  sets  contain  1907 

For  extension  collection 30  067 

For  the  blind , .  .  113 

Capitol  library    , 2  988 

Sold,  etc ....  741 

For  lending  to  institutions  in  the  University 1  852 

50  988  v. 

Additions.  Since  Oct.  r,  1898,  7463  volumes  have  been  bought  for 
5  sets  of  libraries  36,  38,  39,  40,  each  containing  50  volumes;  5  sets  of  a 
25  volume  library  for  young  people,  no.  37;  329  volumes  for  the  capitol 
library,  5806  volumes  for  subject  libraries  prepared  for  registered  centers, 
study  clubs  and  schools  and  113  volumes  for  the  blind. 

Use.  During  the  year  275  general  traveling  libraries  and  289  exten- 
sion libraries  have  been  lent. 

Of  the  general  traveling  libraries 

139  were  sent  to  68  groups  of  taxpayers 
80  "  35  public  libraries  and  schools 

36  "  15  borrowers  under  special  permit 

18       .    "  11  extension  centers 

2  "  2  places  on  exhibition 


275  131  places 

These  issues  were  made  as  follows : 

181  libraries  were  used  once  for  181  issues 
47  "  twice  for    94     " 


228  libraries  were  used  for 


!75 
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Place 

Borrower 

Subject 

No. 

0 
> 

Sent 

Ret'd 

100 
150 
100 

25  N  98 
17  D  98 
15  S    99 

14  Je  9fr 

26  Je  99 

11 

« 

25 
35 

50  27  O   98 

5  Mr  9S> 

11 

5U 
100 
25 
25 
80 
35 
25 
25 
53 
46 

6Mr99 

6  Ja99 
15  S   99 

5  N  98 
20  Jl  99 

Je  99- 

«i 

5  Jl   9» 

11 

84 

25  N   9f 
17  My9» 

20  Ap99-- 

11 

25  N  99- 

6  Jl  92>- 

India  

16  My  99 

Home  of  friendless. 

i 

27 
32 

973.8 

50|31  O  98 
50  12  O  98 

31  O   98 

5  My  99 

20  Ap99- 

52 

50 
50 
60 

9  N  98 
S  N   98 

31  Jl  ga- 

ll My  99 

1  Alexandria  Bay... 

10Ap9S 

11 

American  hist  and  literature 

26  My99- 

24  27  Mr  99 
200  21  S    99 

100  24  Ja  99 

101  26  O  98 
26 

26  Je  9S 

17,  22,  10,  23 

24,  28,  31,  33 

16 

2 

25  Ap  99- 

11 

<!4  J  a  99 

ii 

4  Ag99 

28  Jl    99 

Italy 

16  Je  99 

50 
51 
76 
50 
50 
50 
i-9 
50 

90 
25 
55 
50 
125 
27 
26 
102 
125 
350 
1U0 
25 
25 
25 
50 
125 
127 

28  O  98 
19  S    99 

28  O  98 
19  S    99 
14  D   98 

10  Mr  99 
19  S    99 
26  S   99 

11  F    99 

23  My99- 

■1 

SO,  973 

33 
27 

27  O   98- 

-^3  My99- 

11 

7  Jl    99- 

3  Ag  99- 

11 

ii 

Ballston  Spa. 

1  Bath  on  Hudson  . . 

Bedford 

11 

3  Jl   99 

•1 

17  Jl  99 

!• 

US    99, 

ii 

Holland 

1  2  My9& 

3  0   98  23  Jo  99 

Italy 

11  My  99 

16 
2,  7,  11,  13!  15 

15  N  98  14  Je  99 

15  N  9a  17  Je  99- 

11 

26  Mr  99> 

9  N   98    5  Jl   99' 

125  O    98 

!  12  Jl  99 

25  ©   98,  S  My99- 

•1 

27  S    991      

30  D  98  17A?99- 

5,  19 

16,22 

1 

19  N    98- 

11 

21  Je  99 

Blgflats 

100 
150 
53 
105 
101 
26 
25 
100 
25 
50 
50 
25 
100 
26 
50 
57 
50 
28 

25  O   98 
2  D  98 

30  N  98 

10  Je  99 

BlauTelt 

28  Je  99 

12  Je  99 

29  Ap  99 

14  Je  99 

12  Je  99 

11 

Barrie,  Stevenson,  Maclaren. 

31  Ja  99  28  Je  99 

11 

27  Jl   99 
3  N  9S 

31  Jl  99 

28  Mr  99 
25  Ja  99 

5  Ja99 

■1 

14  Jl   99- 

11 

it 

11 

18  Jl   99 

<> 

24  Jl  99 

11 

830 
80 

12  Je  99 



Brentwood 

Bristol  ... 

8  O   98  20Ap99 

7  Ja  99    3  Jl   99 

1' 

22  Je  99 

11 

35  21  S    99 

Brockport 

86 

12  Je  99 

Brocton 

100 
100 
27 
105 
52 
93 
50 

14  S    99 
22  N  9S 
24  O    98 
21  S    99 

28  Je  99 

Bronxviiie.. 
Brooklyn 

2  J  e  99- 

12  Ag  99 



1 5  Je  99- 

11 

6  My  99 
2ri  .11   9& 

pub.  lib 
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Burdette . 
Surke 


Caledonia.... 
Ilanajoharle. 


■Canandalgua. 


Canaseraga . 
Canastota... 


Canisteo , 
Canton.., 


Carthage. 


Castile  ., 

Cat>kill 

-Cayuga. 


Chateaugay., 
Chatham  ... 


Chautauqua.. 


•Cherrycreek  , 

■Che-tertown. 
Cliiitenauyo., 
Chu-kery  — 
matus., 
Clif  tonpark . , 
Cliutou , 


Cobleskill , 


•Coltnn , 

Cou.-tableville  , 


Constantia . 
Copake 


school . 


University  club, 
charity  org 

Yacht  co 


Welcome  Hall 
club 


Central  Square... 


Chimplain 
•Charlton  ... 


Subject 


school 

25  taxpayers  . 


school, 
club .  . 


library 


Sociology 

Socialism  In  England. 
Best  books  of  1697.... 
Best  books  of  1893 


Education 

England 

Italy 

Bible  history 

19th  century 

Robert  Browning 

Europe , 

Bible  History , 

ArcD'tecture 

America  and  her  possessions 
English  &  American  authors 


English  literature. 

Spam - 

Colonial  history  .., 

United  States 

English  history..., 
Egypt 


Italy  and  Sicily . 
Shakspere 


Shakspere 

1st  epoch  of  American  history 
English  and  American  lit  ... 


club Germany  

English  history 

25  taxpayers 

club Shakspere 

English  &  Amer.  literature, 
school English  literature 

General 
25  taxpayers  . 

club United  States  history. 

chool. 
club.... 


Shakspere. 
England... 


American  literature. 


sum.  school General 

school. American  literature. 

English  oc  Amer.  literature. 
25  taxpayers . 

school 

25  taxpayers  , 

school   

■  5  taxpayers 

grange  

club Italy 

"    Italy  

school 

35  taxpayers '   , 

club Shakspere 

school English  and  American  lit 

cluh Holland   

school. [American  literature 


"     'Painting 

club Euglish  literature. 

25  taxpayers i  


No. 


25,33 


88 
19,  22,  23,  26 


17,27 
9,31 

16,22 
82 
35 
40 


36 

84,35 

37,  38 

21,  22,  34 


23 


22,  29,  31 


28,  31 
;  330,   370,     640 
973,   S973 


24,  33 
24 


8  973 
33,  31 


3,23 
'si',  39," 40 


22  N  98 
8Ap99 
3  O  98 


1  O  98 
30  Je  99 
13  O  98 
29  S    99 

6J1  99 
20  D  98 
11  Ja  99 


8  O 

31  O   98 

26  S    99 

22  Mr  99 

4  N  98 

50  14  O   98 

79  25  S    99 

50  23  Ag  99 

T 

50i  8  F   99 


75  24  Jl  99 
100 

57  18  -Tl  99 
25  14  O  98 
50'  4  S    99 


21  S    99 


17  F   99 
25  Ag  99 


22  Je  99 
26  Jl 
15  N  98 

4  O   9» 

8  O 
20  O  98 


9  Ja99 
6  D 


18  N 
10Ag99 


10  Je  99 
10  Je  99 


905  10  Je  99 
9D  8  My  99 
105  18  S  99 
100  18  My  99 
100  27  Ap  99 
50i 


Ret'd 


17  Jl  9* 

Jl  99 
25  Ap  99 
8  O  98 
12  My  99 
15  D  98  I 

Tip  ii 

5  Jl  99 

12  My99 
17Ap99 
30  Je  99 
19Ap99 
30  Je  99 
Ap99 


12  Jl  99 


5  Jl  99 


11  Ja  99 

13Ap99 

12  My  99 


50i 

100|  4  O   98 
Ili2jl8  O   98 

52  11  S    99 

5l| 

2h  18Ap99 
1  N   98 

26    1  N  98 
137 

7ft 

5m 
125 

25  27  Mr  99 

6«|  6  Ja  99 
125  29  Ap99 


10  Je  99 

22  Je  99 


25Ap99 

Yf'w 


21  F  99 

ii'ie'ii 


8  Je  99 
28  Je  99 


8  Jl  99 
22  Je  99 


5  My  99 
14  Ap99 
14  Ap  99 
14  Jl  99 

1  N  98 
17  Je  99 
10  Je  99 
10  Je99 

5  J199 
27  S    99 


3  N  98 


8  S   99 
12  Jl  99 


27  Mr  99 
1  Ap  99 

21  Ap99 
6  My99 


28  Jl  99 
22  Je  99 
11  Mv99 
11  My  99 
6  Mr  99 
5  Ap99 
21  Je  99 
25  Mr  99 
30  Ag  99 
28  Jl  99 
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Use  of  traveling  libraries  (continued) 


Place 

Borrower 

Subject 

No. 

4 
0 
> 

Sent 

Ret'd 

28 
75 
100 
SI 
61 
80 
125 
106 
27 
101 
26 
25 
25 
28 
26 
51 
53 
250 
144 
105 
46 
103 
100 
50 
100 
29 
53 
25 
50 
125 
26 
100 
76 
26 
52 
IOC 
102 

UAg99 
21  F  99 

13  Mr  99 
7  O  99 

31  Jl  99 
11  N  98 
23  S    99 
7  S    99 

14  J199 
20  O  98 
14  Mr  99 
30Ag99 

28  F  99 
9  F  99 

11  F  99 
7  Jl  99 

23  N  98 
8Ap99 

28, 15 
29,80 

15  S    9» 

Uornwall  on  Hud . 

9  D  98 

11 
11 
11 

13  Jl  99 

13,  80,  81 

19  My  99 
31  My  99- 

.9  Ap99 

12  Je  99 

19  My  99 

21  Jl  99 

11 

28  F  99 

I  Dunkirk 

i 

28  Je  99 

7,11,20,23,25,28 

31  Ag  99 

6  Jl  99 

5  Je  99 

11 

7  Ap  99 

6 

80 
8 

13  Je  9:> 

11 

27  Ja  92> 

30Ag99 

■Bast  Randolph. . . . 

11  O  9S  21Ag92- 

23  N  98  14  Jl  99 

973 
18,24 

15  Jl  99 
8  S    99 
4  S    99 
22  Ag  99 
20  Jl  99 

M 
II 

20  Je  99 

1! 

19  Je  99 

29 
18 

50  28  D  98  3!  Jl  9.1 

50 
50 
53 
27 
26 
25 
25 
25 
126 
125 

|  4  N  98 

24Ag99j 

Fleming....,.,,... 
Fort  CoYington,.. 

II 

M 

M 

18   99l 

18  8   99 

19,20 

SS,  83,  S973 

36,  34,  39 

23,  24,  28,  85 

640 

24  Ait  39 

150    8  8   99: 

50  20  Ja99  19  Je  99 

11 
25 
50 
24 

210 
53 
75 

100 

101 
50 

100 
50 
51 
51 
50 
50 
52 
27 

100 
27 

102 

102 
25 

100 
25 
26 
26 
25 
50 

100 
25 
33 

6  F   99  24  My  99 

2Ag99 

21  Ja  99  22  Je  99 

10  F   99  22  Je  99 

15  F   99,17  Jl  99 

3  D  98    3  Jl  99 

18,80 
10 

5  My  99 

14  O  98 
HAg99 

21Ag99 

22  8    99 
16  8    99 

15  S   99 

14Ag99 

12  S   89 

21  Je  99 

13  O   98 
4  S    99 

12  O  98 

13  D  98 

23  S    99 

23Ap99 

12  Ap  99 

28,28,80 

II 

a 
11 

11  Ap99 

30  Je  99 

•• 

"     ............. 

11 

U.  S.  history  and  literature . . 

1  Je  99 
3  Je  99 

21  Je  99 

7J1  99 

*20 

6  My99 

3  Ae93 

28  Ja  99  14  Jl  ( 

1  S    99 
14  D  98 
17  Ag  99 

13.17 

;3  Je  99- 

23  Je  99 

50'24air99'l6  Je  99 
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Place 

Borrower 

Subject 

No. 

o 

Sent 

Ret'd 

5 

100 
80 
100 
77 
51 
100 
49 
50 
52 
66 
78 
101 
100 
74 
78 
5* 
101 
100 
100 
50 
25 
25 
50 
125 
25 
100 
100 
9^ 
176 
200 
51 
51 
102 
27 
50 
25 
26 
51 
53 
101 
41 
40 
82 
25 
43 
100 
100 
52 
75 
50 
25 
49 
32 
77 
50 
75 
50 
50 
25 
50 
27 
75 
50 
75 

75 
51 
50 

22  O  98 
3  Mr  99 

18  8    99 

7N   98 
21  Ag  99 

19  O    98 
10Ag99 
10  Ag  99 
27  F    99 
18  S    99 

17  Mr  99 
25  Jl  99 

26  Je  9} 

29  Mr  99 
2My99 

17  Jl  99 

28  Ji  99 
7J1  9» 

31  My  99 

i. 

944 

•  a 

CI 

It 

22,  26,  S3 

10  F    99 

20  S    99 

19  Jl   99 

11  Jl  99 

11  Jl   99 
27  S    99 

6D    98 
5D    9s 
9  N    98 
24  F    99 

18  N   98 

15  Ag99 
9  F    99 
4  Ag  99 

10Ag99 

14  O    98 
27  O    98 

4  F    99 
7  Mr  99 
30  Ag  99 

24  Ap99 

Td  "98 

25  Ja  99 
6S    99 
6  8     99 
6S    99 

18  0  98 

15  Ag99 
15  S   99 

21  S  99 

24  Ja  99 
9Ag99 

20  O  98 
23  N  98 

22  S  99 

28  Je  91  i 

19  Jl  91   '; 

(1 

944 

24My9l  ) 

;c 

it 

9,19 
28 
1 

5  D   98 

20  Je  99  | 

ii 

20  Je  99  ( 

10  Jl  99 

Highland  Falls.... 

13,  17,  27,  330 
21,  24,  27,  33 

6  Je  99 

Honeoye  Falls  .... 

3  My9» 
1  Jl  99 

27S'*99 

6  Jl  99 
13  Jl  99 

12  Je  99 

16 

11 

11 

II 

GAp99 

21  Je  99 

21  Je  99 

28Je99 

28  Je  99 

28  Je  99  >. 

1 
4 

21Ap99  ' 

isllp „.. 

14  Je  99 

34,  35 
36 
87 

28  F    99 

15  Ag99 

it 

19My99 

19  My99 

21,26 

8  My  99 

8  Je99 

23  Je  99  .' 

81,33 
35 
86,26 
87,38 
12,28 

14  Mr  99 

30Ag99 

it 

it 

1 3  My99 

Keuka  College.... 

16  Je  99 

tl 

106  25  Jl  99 

12  Je  99 

tt 

8  My99  I 

it 

■  1 

27,  28,  33,  84,  35 

SO,  36 

(  25, 24, 28, 26,27  ) 

I  31,83,29,87,33  J 

200 
100 

400 

51 

200 
100 
100 
52 
50 
102 

20  Je99 
27  Je99 
12AK99 

15  Jl  99 

13  Ap  99 

12  My99 

29  O  93  i 

11 

„ 

30  N  98 

21  Mr  99 

„ 

1,  27,  80 

3 

83,  SO,  31 

973.8 

85 

16 

25 

It 

1  Ap99 

50    4Ap99l 
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Place 

Borrower 

Subject 

No. 

0 
> 

Sent 

RetM 

English  &  American  literature 

50 
50 

3Ap99 

1fi  Afi-99 

»  :::::::::::::::: 

54  21  Jl  99 

53 
50 
50 
50 
50 
55 
93 
44 
52 
86 
15 

28  N  98 

7  D  98 

8  S  99 

18  Mr  99 
16Ag99 
22  S   99 

24  My99 

29  My9» 

5  My99 

15 

18 

7  Je  99 

7Je  99 

16  My99 

28  Jl  99 

27S    9* 

7 
29 

100  20  F  99 
50  11  An  99 

12  S  99 

21  Je  99 

97 
125 
125 
1(10 

18  Ja  99 

28  F  99 
13  S  99 

24  Jl  99 

13, 15,  23 

12,  23,  21 

5,973 

23  F  M 

Madrid. 

American  history  &  literature 

100 
26 

23  Je  99 

973 

26  Asr  99 

50  26  Ag  99 
101 J31  O  99 
100    2  D  98 
100    7  O  98 
100,25  Ap  99 

« 

16  Je  99 

30  Ag  99 

10 
8 

25  Ap  99 

251  4    N  98.12  Jl  9» 

■< 

50  15  Ag  99 
26  10  Ja  99 
5047  O   98 
125  23  F  99 

11 

973 

83 

11,  34,  S3 

14  Ag  99 

27Ap99 

101 
100 
102 
101 
24 
75 
78 

15   S  99 

27  O  98 
3  O  98 

3  O  98 
30  As  99 

25  My99 

>■ 

16  Je  99 

973,29,19 

21Ap99 

ION   98 

19  Ap99 

25    6  Ja99 
100129  N  98 
125  15  Mr  99 

50,28  Jl  99 

50 

50 

29  13  O  98 
29  10  Jl  99 
50    3  N  98 
41  28  S    99 
50  25  Jl  99 
52'25  O   98 
61  27  S    99 
100:12  D  98 

125! 15  D  98 
53il0  F  99 
53'30Ag99 
52|  7  S    99 
54  20  S   99 

100! 10  D  98 
50  14  S    99 

13  Je  99 

Mendon  Center.  .. 

25,15 
8,34 
944 

6  Jl  99 

Middlesex 

21  Je  99 

4Ag99 

24  My99 

10  Jl  99 

•c 

21  Je  99 

u 

Middle  ville 

(( 

5  Jl  99 

« 

29,14 
2,26 
22,6 

7  J199 

25  O  98 

0 

21  Je  99 

30  Ag  99 

"           literature. 

u 

11 

fl 

23  My99 

American  history  &  literature 

17  Je99 

14,15 

6  Jl  99 

50 
51 
52 
50 
100 
25 
25 
50 
50 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
50 
86 
50 

1  F  99 

7  N  98 
5  N  98 

28  N  98 
25  Ja  99 

29  Je  99 
18  S    99 

14  Mr  99 
20  S    99 

8  My  99 
11  My99 

16  Ja  99 

19  My99 

It 

15  My99 

973.8 

3  Ag99 

27  Ja  99 

10  Jl  99 

22  Je  99 

1  Je99 

29  Je  99 

8  Je  9* 

82,33 

9  Je  91 

4 
830 

22  Je  91 

u 

12  Je9» 
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Place 

Borrower 

Subject 

No. 

0 

> 

Sent 

Ret'd 

50 

26 
102 

50 
153 
125 

25 
102 
105 

80 
121 
IO0 

125 

100 
75 
50 

106 
50 

100 

100 

100 

75 

125 
25 
51 
28 
51 
50 
50 
145 
218 
64 
104 
101 

12  Je  99 

21  Ap99 
16  S    99 

21  N  98 
20  D  98 

9Mr99 
18  S   99 

4  Mr  99 
14  N  98 

8Ag99 
28  N  98 

28  F  99 
7  Jl  99 

33  D  98 
7  J199 
16  Je  99 

29  Mr  99 

16  d    99 

17  Je  99 

23  Mr  99 

10  Ja  S9 

22  S   99 

i?'c"98 

Newark  Valley.... 

16,22,973 

35,30,31 

84 

24  My  99 

5  Jl  99 

Political  science  In  England 

3J1  99 

5 

tl ,38,33 

18,20.22 

84,85 

944 

13Ap99 

16  Je  99 

25  O  99 

30  Je  99 

11 

30  Je  93 

■< 

16  Je  99 

club 

28,32 
36,3 

4  Ja99 

u 

22  Je  99 

17  Je  99 

25  S   99 

11 

4  Ap99 

History  of  English  literature. 

22  S   99 

*i 

28  Je  99 

ft 

12  Jl  9* 

7  Je  99 

11 

IS  ».  29 

2 

82,13 

101    7  Je  99 
50  26  F  99 
13dI.  ....... 

1001 17  Ja  99 
100!$;  Jl  81 
1081  7  L,   SS 

31  Jl  99 

7  N  98 

31  Jl  99 

II 

30  Je  S9 

75 

75 
2d 
27 

It  t   98 

Kit  n 

2''  a  99 

'   C    98 

30  Je  99 

If 

':  Jf  99 

II 

26,  t  Je.  99 
28 1  i  S    99 
69    i  O  98 
28.. ...... 

t'<  «  Ja  99 

35  35  N  98 
31  20  O  98 
33  if  Air  99 

'.  Je  99 

II 

'.'.'.'.'..  \'..T.'. '.'.'..'.'. 

If 

10Ap99 

If 

30  Je  99 

15  Je  99 

II 

9  Je  99 

II 

20AP99 

II 

24.  26,  31 

29,30 

100 
1O0 
M 

51 
183 

10s 

57 

lie  99 
28  O   98 
18  S   99 

7  O  M 

14  Mr  99 

2C  Ap  99 

20  Je  99 

14  J!  99 

American  history  &  literature 
"      and  Italian  literature 

13  Je  98 

85 

21  Je  99 

50  19  Ja  99 
103  31  D  98 

75  19  S    99 
101  29  Ag  99 

35  23  Jl  99 

100 

100  18  O  98 
125... 
125  81  Jl  99 
125    8  Ja  99 

97  20  S    99 
100|a8  O  98 
150  26  Jl  99 

8  Jl  99 

11  Ap99 

American  history  &  literature 



5  Jl  99 

8 

15,18 

»-,  25,  81 

34,  28,  27 

11, 1.8,  82 

17  JaB9 

27  Ap99 

If 

8  Ja99 

29  Jl  a 

2My9t' 

iff,  24 
B.83,35 

Richfield  Springs. 

Spain 

51 
100 

5. 
77 
75 
100 

18  D  98 
16Ag99 
B  O  98 

5  Ad  99 

16  Je  99 

7Je0f 

II 

8J1  99 

ff 

38  Ap99 

8  Jl  99 

50  27  Ja  99 
100  18  O  98 
521  6Ja99 

14  Jl  99 

1 

29Ap9t 
14  Jl  9* 

Salamanca  ....... 
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Use  of  traveling  libraries  (continued) 

4%3> 

Place 

Borrower 

Subject 

No. 

|       Sent 
> 

Ret'd 

Saratoga  Springs. 

50  16  Ag  99 

53 

50  25  O  98 
100 

100  10  F  99 

50  6  D  98 

51  5  O  93 

21  Ap99 
3  Mj-99 

8 
S30 
(40 

ii 

101 
125 
125 
24 
50 
75 
50 
50 
26 
51 
127 
25 
60 
102 
100 
199 
103 
78 
102 
150 
50 
50 

12  S    99 

13  D  9S 
23  S    99 
35  N  9S 

3  Ja  99 
37  Jl  99 

5  D  98 
23  Je  98 
16  F  95 
20  S    9v 

23  Mr  99 

17,  20,  32 
31, 13, 18 

13  Mr  99 

12  Je  99 

« 

21  Ag99 
26  Jl  99 

14 
32 

16,20 
33 
15 

Sidney 

ii 

Sing  Sing 

English  &  American  literature 

23  My9S> 

11 

11 

16  Mr  99  31  Jl  99 

16 

3,33,20 

11 

35 

7  D  9S  22  Je  99 

27  Mr  99 

6  Mr  99 

30  A  B  99 

50  is  Mvfls 

South  New  Berlin., 

South  WestOswego" 

1,22 
7,81 

135 

125 
74 

125 
28 

100 
89 
22 

145 
86 
51 
46 
56 
79 
51 
75 
50 
52 

125 

125 
75 

100 
50 
26 

105 
51 
26 

100 

100 

102 
45 
48 
52 
25 
60 
50 
50 
51 
78 
98 
60 
26 

128 

125 
75 
23 

125 
27 

100 
53 
50 

IS  N    9fl 

30  N  98  26  Jl  99 

18  V  99  J 14  Jl  99 

1  3  My99 

3 

1  N  98  30  Je  99 

Ttarytowa., 

Vnloa  Springs.... 
Utlea  ............. 

14  Ap  99  1 0  Jl  99 

20  O   98 
18Ag99 

29  Jl'  99 
26  My99 

21  N  98 

29  Je  99 

20  Ja  99 
26  Jl  99 
20  Mr  99 

13  Ja  99 

6  Mr  99 

14  S    99 
8  F   99 
1  S    99 
6Ap99 
8  O   98 

28  S    99 
1  O  98 

8  Ja99 

9  Ja99 

25  F  99 

26  S    99 
26  S    99 

25  N   98 

7  0    98 
31  N   98 

6D   98 
19  Ap99 

30  Ja  99 
4  0   98 

11  Asr99 

18  Ap  99 

11 

29  Je  99 

10  Jl  99 

M 

30  Je  99 

M 

M 

13  Ap  99 

14 

M 
N 

25  Ap  99 

83,  34,  35 

18,  2i,  36 

37,38 

19  Ja99 

24  Jl  99 

II 

English  &  American  literature 

30  Je  99 

5  Jl  99 

S973 

31  Jl  99 

31  Jl    99 

English  &  American  literature 

3  Jl  99 

II 

St,  40 
11 

6  Jl  89 

II 

2Ag9» 

84 
31 

24,28 
944 

15  Jl  99 

II 

II 

13  Ap  99 

II 

21  Je99 

SO,  23 

130,16 

3,19 

80,26 

16  Mv99 

2  Je  99 

1  My99 

16  Je  99 

Wadhams  Mills... 

13  S     99 

8.20 

24  F    99 

11  My  99 

M 

S 

9Ag99 
18  Jl  99 

484 
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Use  of  traveling  libraries  (concluded) 


Place 

Borrower 

Subject 

No. 

Sent 

Eet'd 

lop 

100 
100 
100 

n'Ji'99 
23  Ja  99 

i  9  R     99 

27Ap9» 

12,33 

15, 23,  20 

6 

12  Jl  99 
19  Ja99 

i« 

M 

26 
50 
50 
50 

75 

12  Ja  99 
25  S    99 

4My99 

5  Jl  99 

16  My99 
22  Je  99 

a 

22,  33 

u 

75 
VM 
125 
26 
99 

IF   99 

26  Ja  99 
7S    99 

50  S     99 

17,  25,  973.8 
1,20 

IS    99 
IF  99 
7J1  93 

ii 

100 

70 
51 
102 
100 

25 
T5 

9  F    99 
2  F    99 
28  Ag  99 
13  D    98 
lMr99 
20  Ja  99 
20O   98 

27  Je9» 

16 
1 

14  Jl  99 

W.  New  Brighton. 
■West  Perrysburg  . 

12  Ag9» 
.,   ipM 

11,  22 
11 

26 

100:20  Ap  99 

17,  20,  26 
81 

104 

100 
100 
25 
2-.H 
277 
100 

51 
5H 
79 

17  D    9S 
10  My99 

9 
23,  31,  33 

German  &  French  literature 

99 

Willard 

4,  5,  12 

8,  16,  18,  19 

1 

31  Ja9| 

31  Ja99 

24  F    99 

23  N    98 

25  N    98 

99 

•  a  99 

1  ■  91 

H 

i  J  1   99 

26,  31,  32 

=r 

18,747  extension  books  sent  to  239  places. 
275  traveling  libraries  containing  13,907  volumes  sent  to  131  places. 
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Subject  libraries 


Lib.  no. 


Vol. 


Sent 


Economics 

330   50  1     3  1     2 

330   1  25  I     5  I     3 

Money 
332   43  I        I 

Education 
370  25  |     3  I     1 

Agriculture 

630   GO  1     5  1 

630   34       5  I 

Household  economics 
640  1  51  I     3  I     3 


Lib.  no. 


Vol. 


Sets 


Sent 


Ret'd 


944 


French  history 
,  50  ,     5  1     5 


973  .. 

973  .. 
S973. 


U,  S.  history 


50 

6 

3 

25 

5 

3 

26 

5 

3 

973.8 

Total 


Spanish  war 


52 


General  total  of  trav- 
eling library 


iS 


3  !    3 
26 


302 


275 


2 
15 

136 


Summary  of  use  of  general  traveling  libraries  from  1  Oct.  1898-30  Sep.  1899 


Lib  no. 

Sets 

Sent 

Ret'd 

Lb.  no. 

Sets 

Sent 

Ret'd 

1 

5 
5 
4 
2 
4 
4 
5 
2 
2 
7 
9 
9 

10 
10 
10 
10 
5 
5 
8 
9 
5 

6 
4 
4 
2 
3 
4 
5 
2 
1 
4 
6 
3 
6 
5 
9 
10 
6 
6 
4 
7 
4 

5 
2 
0 
0 
2 

3 
4 
2 
0 
3 
3 
1 
4 
4 
7 
8 
4 
3 
3 
5 
3 

92 

9 
9 
5 
5 

11 
5 

10 
5 
5 

10 
5 

10 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 

10 
5 
6 
7 

12 
7 

14 
7 
9 

11 
7 

15 
7 
8 
7 
5 
5 
3 
3 

5 

9 

23 

2 

3 

24 

1 

4 

25 

5 

5 

26 

3 

6 

27  

4 

7 

28 

7 

8 

29 

4 

9 

30 

4 

10 

31 

4 

11 

32 

3 

12 

33 

5 

13 

34 

2 

14 

35 

3 

15 

36 

3 

16 

37 

0 

17 

38 

0 

18 

39 

0 

19 

40 

0 

20 

Total ... 

21 

254 

249 

121 

Libraries  for  traveling1.  It  has  been  asserted  that  traveling 
libraries  were  really  initiated  by  Napoleon  and  Sir  Julius  Caesar;  but 
they  had  simply  compact  little  collections  to  carry  about  with  them  for 
their  personal  reading,  just  as  a  thousand  other  persons  have  carried  a 
few  books  in  their  trunks,  which  in  that  sense  were  traveling  libraries. 
They  were  little  libraries  and  traveled  about.  If  put  in  a  special  case  for 
use  in  a  carriage,  it  even  more  might  deserve  the  name  of  traveling 
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library,  but  it  has  nothing  in  common  with  what  is  now  understood  by 
the  term  "  traveling  libraries".  Our  books  are  of  ordinary  size  as  they 
are  not  specially  designed  for  carriages,  boats  or  cars,  though  the  best 
American  trains  and  steamers  are  now  considered  incomplete  without  a 
library.  Train  and  boat  libraries  like  books  on  ocean  steamers  and 
men-of-war  may  fairly  be  called  traveling  libraries,  but  a  traveling  library 
in  the  usual  sense  of  the  term  is  one  that  travels  only  when  not  in  use. 
It  is  for  the  use  of  the  people  and  not  for  the  owner's  reading.  The 
essential  principle  is  economy  and  the  libraries  are  traveling  merely  as  a 
necessary  method  to  secure  that  economy.  After  use  for  a  given  period 
by  one  community,  they  travel  back  to  the  center,  are  checked  over,  put 
in  good  repair  and  sent  out  for  service  in  other  fields,  but  they  are  not 
used  while  they  are  traveling,  whereas  the  other  type  of  libraries  men- 
tioned, from  Sir  Julius  Caesar's  down  to  the  Lake  Shore  limited  are 
never  used  except  when  traveling.  Peripatetic  libraries  might  have  been 
a  better  name,  leaving  the  word  traveling  for  the  books  used  by  travelers 
either  in  public  or  private  conveyances,  but  the  name  and  the  thing  are 
now  so  well  understood  and  approved  that  change  seems  undesirable 
and  probably  impracticable.  For  the  origin  of  the  modern  traveling 
library  system  we  must  go  to  those  cases  where  books  are  used  first 
by  one  community  and  then  by  another  till  they  are  worn  out  in  actual 
service,  thus  accomplishing  the  greatest  possible  good  for  a  given 
expenditure. 

TRAVELING  PICTURES 

The  traveling  pictures  now  include  666  wall  pictures,  8066  photo- 
graphs mounted  on  11x14  in«  cards,  13  lanterns  with  screens  and  attach- 
ments for  use  of  oil,  gas  and  electric  light  and  10,439  lantern  slides^ 
During  the  year,  528  wall  pictures  were  lent  to  64  schools  and  libraries  ; 
3876  small  photographs  to  40  schools  and  clubs;  18  lanterns  to  18 
schools  and  clubs  and  8860  lantern  slides  to  78  schools  and  clubs.  The 
following  tables  show  in  detail  the  use  of  the  pictures. 
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Use  of  traveling  pictures 


i= = 

Place 

Borrower 

Subject 

Kind 

Sent 

=3 

Eet'd 

sc- 
lit 

4 
u 

18 
14 
9 
8 

29 
26 

27 
93 

84 

29  Ag99 
21  N  98 
28  S    99 
6  F   99 

<i 

8C 

11 

10  Jl  99 

M 

4  P  H 

II 

M 

•  S    99 

1  F  99 
19  Jl  99 

u 
it 

M 

19  Jl  99 

u 

u 

II 

1  P  91 

II 

Travel  In  London,  Belgium  and  France  . . . 

18  N  98 
28  Mr  99 

24  D  93 

5MtM 

21  Mr  99  25  Mr  99 

77 

1  no 

7  D   98  20  D  M 

12  D  98   8  F  99 

102 

102 
10 

•< 

15  F  99    9  Mr  If 

21  Ap 99,12  Mt9» 

Amsterdam  . . . 

U 

9Mr99  20  Mr  99 

II 

29Ap99  28  Je  (9 

1 0 1 

27  D  98    4  P   99 

1 

76 

10U 
48 
79 

11s 

97 

100 

4 

1 

10O 

4 

9 

4 

4 

19 

9 

6 

6 

401 1 

100 

u 
u 
« 

10  Mr  99      Ag99 

Bakiwinsvllle. 

1 

Holland 

5  D  98  25  Mr  I* 

I 

6  F   99,10 MrW 

1 

SMr99l  8Ap9t 

1 

8  Ap99    Ue  99 
SMr99  17Ap99 

Binghamton  . . 

81  Mr  99  17  Ap  99 
7  N  98,10  Jl  99 

8C 
Cl 

sc 

13  D  98    4  Ja  91 

12  Ja  99    S  Jl  99 

11 

11 

9  Mr  99  11  Jl  99 

It 

II 

25  S    99' 

II 

II 

30  Je  99 

2  F    99 

11 

11 

2  N  98 

■1 

■1 

7  F   99  30  Je  99 

II 

II 

«. 

photographs  . . 

22  O  98  17  Jl  99 

« 

1  O  98,10  My99 

II 

25  F   99,26  Je  99 

II 

150 
291 
102 

272 

22 
21 
398 

69 

100 
100 
204 
271 

73 
119 

65 
8 
12 
8 
14 
14 
8 
20 
20 
20 

1 
100 

98 
117 

]  00 
100 

B6 

141 

100 
100 

205 

..      ;- 

22  O  98112  My9» 

■1 

11  N  98,19  D  M 

11 

ii 

7  Ap  99  29  My9f 

ii 

1  My99,30  Je  99 

11 

11  Ja  99110  My99 

11 

23  My 99113  Je  9» 

11 

25  F    89  12  Ap  99 

11 

22  My  99  26  Je  99 

■  1 

10  D  98 

15  Ap  99 
28  F    99 
3  Ja  99 

10  F   99 

11 

5  Je  9* 

5  My  99 

14Ap99 

■  • 

8  Je98 

cl 
sc 

cl 

lb 

11 

12  0  93 

20  D  91 

photographs  . . 

12  O  98120  D   98 

• 

12  D  98i  17 Apt* 

23  Ja  99  23  Je  99 

11 

ii 



25  Jat9 
10  Jl  99 

Canandaigua. . 

11 

11 

27  Ja  99 

ii 

«  :::::::::: 

19  Jl  99, 

■  1 

23  Je9» 

•1 

16  O   98  27  Ja  99 

11 

11 

26  Ja  99.10  Jl  99 

11 

•I 

81  Jl  991 

ib 

6Ap99    4  My  99 

8Ag99    1  8    99 

1 

30  N  98 

4  My  99 

slides 

6  Ap  99 

3D   93  i  4  Ja  99 

11 

8Mr99 
17  N  98 

5  Ja99 
24  Ap  99 
SI  Mr  99 
21  Mr  99 
13  S    99 

6  Ja  99 
6  Ja  99 
1  Ap9y 

23  Mr  99 

Clifton  Sp'ngs 

11 

28  D  91 

M 

4  P   99 

II 

23My9» 

11 

23  My  99 

11 

is  p  ii 

II 

11 

15  PM 

lb  My 99 
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Crownpolnt . . 
East  Aurora  . 
Fort  Ann 


Fort  Plain. . 


Fredonia . 
Fulton.... 


Fultonville. 
Geneva 


Glens  Falls.. 


Gloversviile... 


Greenwich . . . 
Groton 


Herkimer . . 
Highland  Falls 
Hcneoye  Falls. 
Illon 


Isllp 

Jamestown  . . . 

Johnstown 

Lansiiijfburg... 

Lawrence  . 


Limestonp 

Locu-t  Valley 

Massena  

Matteawau 


school., 
cluu... 
son  to.. 


club.... 
library , 

school.., 
club.... 
school.. , 


club. 


Subject 


French  artists. 


Physiology  ;  United  States  history. 
Spam 


school . 

club 

school. 


Medina 

Middletown. 


Mohawk  . . 
Mt  Vernon. 


club 

school . 


French  art. . 
Painting.... 


Alaska  

Marley's  ghost  and  Old  Curiosity  shop  . . . 

American  history 

Raphael,  Michelangelo,  DaVinci 

Spain,  Italy  and  United  States  


English  and  American  authors. 


Ben  Hur  and  Bible  study. 
Spain 


United  States  history;  Geology 

and  English  history, 
French  painting 


United  States.. 


Newark  Valley 


Niagara  Falls.. 
Nunda 


Oneonta. 
Orient.  . 
Oxford  . 


Patchogue  . . 
Plattsburg  . . 


Port  Chester.. 
Rensselaer.... 


Rochester. 


club |Soulpture  and  painting. 

school. ... 


library., 
club 


club 

school . 


sum.  school. 

club   

school  


Hudson  river ;  Washington. 


Spain 

Interior  views  of  the  capitol 


Greece 

Netherlands. 


Mythology 

United  States  scenery. 


Europe  . 
Holland . 


Spanish  painting  , 


Hawaiian  islands.. 

Ben  Hur 

Life  of  Christ 

Zoology 

British  Isles 

Greek  art 

Holland 


Life  of  Christ. 


lantern 

photographs , 
wall 


slides 

wall....... 


slides 

photographs , 
wall , 


photographs , 


photographs , 


wall.. 

slides. 


1  Ap99 
9  Ja  99 

29  N 

25  S   99 

23  Ja  99 

31  Jl 

28  F 

10  N  98 
81  My  99 
21  F   99 

29  N  98 
F   99 

9  F 
25  S 


4  wall 

16  photographs . 
7  wall 
4 

4 


lantern, 
wall..., 


lantern. 

slides. .. 

wall.... 


photographs.. 
wall 


6  D  98 
H  N 

16  Ja 

17  F  99 
22  Mr  99 
14  Mr  99 

1  N  98 
19  D  98 
5  N  98 
lMy  99 

7  F  99 
13  Ja  99 
24  F    99 


20  F  99 
12  S  99 

21  D  9,3 
1  D 


18  My  99- 
17  F  99 
12  Jl  99 


30  Mr  99 
27  My  99 


7  Ja99 
10  Jl  99 
5  Jl  99 


23  Ja  99 

19  Je99 
D  99 

17  F   9» 

22  Mr  99 

20  My  99 

23  Je  99 
D   98 

21  Ja  99 
29  D  98 
■M  My  99 

7  Mr  98 
23  Jl  99 
14  Je  9a 
F  99 
13  Je  99 


25  Mr  99 


1  D   98  25  Mr  ! 

21  F  99  11  Je  99 
11  O  98,26  Ja  99 
!7Ap99Jl')  Je  99 
17Ap993IJ  Je  99 
24  F  99;  10  Jl  99 
2«  Ja  99 
13  Mr  99!  17  Ap99 
1  Ap  99  3  My  99 
27  F    99    3  Ap99 


23  F    99 
13  S 


152  slides 

14  wall 

63  photographs  . 

4  wall 

9      "     

9|     "     

98  slides 

...Ilantern 

16  wall 

214  photographs  . 

7|slldes 

13|wall 

100  photographs  . 


19  Je  99 


2  F    99 
30  S    00 


33 


wall . 


27  Ja  99 
13  S 


slides 

slides 

wall    

photographs  , 

slides 

lantern 

wall   

photographs . 

wall  

slides 


photographs . 
slides 


1  Mr  99 
27  Ja  99 
15  F    99  22  Mr  99 
UN   98  W  Jl    99 

2  N   98J11  Jl    99 
11  Jl 
30  D    98 
30  D    93 
11  Jl    99 

2  My  99 
22  Ap  '.19 
22  Ap  W 
22  A  p  9!l 
18  F  i'9 
11  S    99 


17  F    99 

18  Ja  K9 


3  N  98 

3  N  98 

5  Jl  99 

20  O  98 

1  F  99 


1  N  98 
10  D  98 
24  D  98 
23  F  99 
27  Ap  99 
13  D  98 
13  Mr  99 
21  D  98 


SI  Ja  99 
31  Ja  99 


5  Je  99 
2  My  99 


i  Mr  99 


!  1  Jl   99 
22  Je  99 


26  Ja  99 
4  Ap99- 
13  F  99 
12  Jl  99 
31  Ja  99 
:9  D  98 

19  D  98 

12  S    99 

20  Ap  99 
19  Je  99 

19  O  98 
30  N  98 

1  F  99 

1  F  99 

20  Mr  99 

13  Je  99 
23  Ja  99 
24Ap99> 

2  F  99 
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Place 

Borrower 

Subject 

d 

Kind 

Sent 

Refd 

4 

217 

26  S  99 
29  D  98 
29  D  98 
24  Mr  99 
8Ap99 
8  N  98 
3  N  98 
23  My99 

23  My99 
19  D  98 

24  Ja  99 

21  O  98 

22  D  98 
22  D  98 
14  F  99 
11  Mr  99 

5  Ap99 
2My99 

11  Ja  99 

13  O  98 

18  N  93 
31  Ja  99 

14  Ap  99 

St  Regis  Falls  . 

Saranac  Lake. 
Saratoga  Spgs. 

Sidney 

Silvercreek . . . 

7  F  {9 

113 

97 

22  Ap  99 

100 

photographs . . 

3  Je  99 

81 

101 
4 

100 

23  My99 

83 

100 

100 

100 

13 

118 

100 

98 

102 

51 

100 

4 

4 

100 

118 

23 

28 

4 

4 

in 

8 

8 

8 

91 

107 

100 

196 

102 

10( 

92 

in. 

life 

11 

4 

4 

1  Mj-99 
28  Ap  99 
27  Je  99 

ii 

n 

M 
U 
If 

10  Jl  99 
12  Ap  99 

18  N   93 

31  Ja99 

it 

15  Ap  99 

it 

10  Je  99 

5  D   98 

..„7.:!r.::::::::::.::::::::::::::::::::: 

19  Je  99 

12  Je  99 

1  N  98 
15  D  98 
*9  D   9S 
26  N  9S 

6  O   98 

2  F   99 

7  S    99 

12  N  93 

29  D  93 

1. 

1  F   99 

photographs . . 

6  Jl  99 

24  Ja  99 

Valley  Falls... 

Watertown  . . . 
Watervliet.... 

Whlteplains  .. 

1  Ag99 

<t 

11 

11 

11 

27  Ja  99 
8  S    99 
2  D  98 
15  O   9s 
17  Ja  99 
12  Ja  99 
4  O  98 

7  D  98 

8  Mr  99 
1  F   99 

10  Mr  99 
3Ap99 

7  S    99 

8  Mr  99 

10  Jl  99 

M 

11 

(1 

11 

28  N  98 

25  Mr  99 

it 

10  Mr  99 

photographs . . 

4  Ja99 

5  Ja99 

27  Mr  99 

photographs  .. 

27  F   99 

,1 

3Ap99 

,, 

•I 

8Ap99 

n 

1< 

14  F  99 

II 

18  N  98 
31  O   9S 
31  O   98 
5  Ja99 
16  N  98 
31  Ja  99 

club 

186 

5  Ja  99 

K 

5  Ja  99 

(t 

71 
4 

5Ap99 

26  Ja  99 

19  Je  99 

Total  no.  o£  pictures  sent  out : 

Wall  pictures 528 

Photographs 3  876 

Lanterns •  •  18 

Slides  8  860 
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Another  year's  experience  and  observation  confirm  the  theory  held 
from  the  first  that  the  public  library  is  in  itself  not  only  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  five  great  factors  of  home  education,  but  is  the  only  one 
which  could  be  accepted  as  the  natural  center  for  general  home  educa- 
tion work.  There  has  been  marked  growth  the  past  year,  as  in  every 
preceding  year  since  our  broad  conception  of  the  movement  was  formally 
announced,  in  the  number  of  libraries  which  take  on  as  a  part  of  their 
regular  functions  some  one  or  more  phases  of  home  education  work.  In 
scores  of  places  the  earlier  traveling  library  idea  has  been  adopted.  This 
leads  naturally  to  closer  cooperation  with  study  clubs,  lyceums  and  other 
organizations  for  mutual  help  which  begin  by  borrowing  books  and  grow 
to  getting  complete  traveling  collections  of  books  and  pictures  and  sug- 
gestions for  programs  and  even  for  administration.  The  library  has  been 
from  the  first  the  natural  home  of  university  extension  workers.  In 
many  cases  the  librarian  has  been  a  leader  in  organizing  a  course  and  as 
a  rule  has  been  most  active  in  every  form  of  practical  cooperation.  The 
modern  library  is  considered  quite  incomplete  unless  it  has  a  fair  sized 
room  for  lectures  and  also  rooms  available  for  meetings  of  study  clubs 
and  other  organizations  for  intellectual  advancement  and  therefore  part 
of  the  home  education  system.  There  has  been  also  fuller  recognition  of 
the  use  of  the  printing  press  by  libraries,  and  the  next  decade  promises  to 
develop  it  much  more  widely  as  people  learn  in  how  many  directions 
assistance  can  be  given  best  and  most  cheaply  through  printed  matter. 
The  movement  is  quite  as  clearly  marked  among  universities  where  the 
establishment  of  the  university  press  and  the  publication  of  periodicals, 
transactions  of  societies,  reports  of  conventions,  results  of  original 
research  and  much  other  valuable  matter  is  a  most  significant  recent 
feature. 

The  recognition  by  the  American  library  association  of  the  alliance 
between  libraries  and  home  education  in  its  1898  meeting  at  Chautauqua 
has  helped  the  movement  materially,  for  its  entire  program  was  an 
object  lesson  to  the  world  that  with  the  20th  century  the  modern  library 
was  assuming  its  full  responsibility  as  the  educational  center  for  young 
and  old  who  were  not  in  school  or  college.  This  tendency  is  in  the  line 
of  least  resistance  for  the  development  of  our  peculiar  work,  for  the  pub- 
lic library  is  already  one  of  the  most  popular  of  social  institutions.  It 
has  buildings,  endowments  and  liberal  support  from  taxation.  It  is 
receiving  from  individual  sources  unparalleled  gifts.  Everything  indicates 
strongly  that  as  the  state  library  is  the  center  of  home  education  super- 
vised by  the  regents,  carried  on  in  the  same  rooms  under   the   same 
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director  and  with  close  interlocking  of  staff  and  administrative  ma- 
chinery, so  local  libraries  are  recognizing  home  education  features  as 
essentials  to  their  complete  work.  This  is  ground  for  great  congratu- 
lation, for  it  insures  rapid  and  substantial  growth  of  home  education, 
which  would  be  greatly  retarded  if  compelled  to  secure  new  buildings, 
trustees,  funds  and  administrative  machinery  in  order  to  get  a  prompt 
foothold  in  any  community.  The  future  would  be  less  certain  were  it 
not  for  the  fortunate  fact  that  concentration  of  activity  about  the  library 
is  not  only  the  most  logical,  but  the  most  economical  plan. 

When  a  decade  ago  the  introduction  of  university  extension  was  elo- 
quently advocated  in  this  country,  I  pointed  out  repeatedly  in  conven- 
tions and  in  publications  that  its  greatest  hope  lay  in  expanding  the  field 
of  the  public  library,  which  in  its  nature  must  be  its  chief  cornerstone. 
This  view  has  grown  year  by  year,  not  only  as  a  theory  among  students 
of  the  question,  but,  more  important,  by  practical  confirmation  in  the 
tendency  of  various  movements  to  center  round  the  public  library.  In 
some  cases  there  has  been  direct  affiliation  or  combination  of  the  two 
agencies;  in  others,  the  university  extension  center  has  suspended  its 
operations  or  died  a  lingering  death,  while  the  library  has  taken  up 
certain  features  of  its  work  which  are  yearly  growing  stronger. 

For  this  generation  at  least  the  work  of  the  broadly  administered 
library  will  be  best  understood  if  spoken  of  as  "  Library  and  home  edu- 
cation," because  most  persons  conceive  of  the  library  as  dealing  solely 
with  books.  Little  by  little  the  combined  name  will  be  dropped  as  the 
idea  becomes  established  that  the  "  library  "  without  any  enlargement  of 
its  name  is  expected  by  the  community  to  be  doing  the  larger  work. 

Respectfully  submitted 

Melvil  Dewey 

Director 


Appendix 

STATISTICS   OF   NEW   YORK  LIBRARIES 

From  official  reports  from  985  libraries  of  300  or  more  volumes 


LIBRARIES 

1 

In 

University 

Not  Id 
University 

Total 

790 

195 

985 

Source  of  charter 

1 

86 
27 

91 
41 

1 

5 

20 

120 

647 

41 

47 

120 

Belonging  to  University  or  chartered  institution.. 

738 
41 

Relation  to  the  University 
Department  of  the  University. .. .... ...... ...... 

1 
120 

21 
648 

10 

47 

148 

1 

Holdiug  University  charter 

120 

21 

648 

57 

148 

Class  of  books 

768 
3 
9 
4 

169 
12 
5 
2 
1 
3 

2 

1 

15 
6 

937 

15 

14 

Theological. .... ...... .... ...... .... ...... ...... 

6 

1 

3 

2 

2 

2 

3 
1 

3 

Art   

2 

Ownership  or  control 

467 
57 
19 

482 

57 

Other  public  .... .... .... ...... ...... .... ...... 

25 

Total  public 

543 

21 

17~ 

14 

2 
56 
10 
63 

5 

9 

564 

Government 

1 

123 

51 

6 

17 
46 

1 

18 

137 

53 

62 

Endowed 

27 

Membership 

109 

6 

9 

a  Support 
Endowment  or  productive  property 

37 
552 
632 
158 

38 
28 
75 
72 

1 
51 

5 
35 
10 

75 

Taxation .... 

580 

State  aid  . 

707 

General  funds  of  the  institution 

230 

1 

Gifts 

96 

146 

5 

Fees 

7 
6 

42 

16 

a  Many  libraries  derive  part  of  their  support  from  each  of  several  sources. 
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Statistics  of  New  York  libraries  {continued) 


In 
University 


Not  in 
Unive-sity 


Total 


a  Terms  of  use 
Free  to  public  for  reference  . .... 

"  "       leuding 

"     limited  class  for  lending 

Subscription  open  to  all 

"  limited.. 

Private 


40 
363 
421 


57 
68 
64 
26 
6 
3 


9T 
431 

& 


Genera] 

comparative  summary  1893-gg 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

No.  of  libraries. .. 

600 

704 

723 

806 

869 

938 

985- 

Volumes  added... 

225  195 

246  751 

258  741 

296  498 

324  687 

373  615 

441964- 

"        total.... 

3  851  943 

4  133  378 

4  392  999 

4  647  661 

4  934  8895  393  106 

5  846  519- 

b  Circulation 

3  136  602 

3  619  178 

4  156  744 

5  008  402 

5  814  470,7  248  249 

1 

8  372  333- 

Dates  of  founding 


Before  1800 9 

1800-19 16 

1820-29 16 

1830-39 22 

1840-49 29 

1850-59 64 

1860-69 98 


1870-79 94. 

1880-89 *  34- 

1890-99 321 


Total 803, 

No  date  reported 182 


985. 


FREE  LENDING  LIBRARIES 

Geographic  distribution.  The  following  table  shows  the  library- 
resources  of  each  of  the  61  counties  with  circulation  of  free  libraries^ 
and  this  is  farther  compared  with  population  and  volumes  available. 
Counties  are  arranged  in  nine  local  groups  and  comparative  rank  of  each, 
county  and  section  in  these  respects  is  given. 

a  Some  libraries  free  for  reference  are  also  free  to  a  limited  class  for  lending  and  Included  undei- 
both  heads. 
b  Including  circulation  of  subscription  libraries  and  those  free  to  a  limited  class. 
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Geographic  distribution  of  libraries 

Figures  in  italics  show  rank  of  a  countyt 


Population 

La  1892 

M 

a 

* 

LIB 

COUNTY 

*BEB 

OTHXB 

S       O 

M 

§            Volumes 

M 

a 
a 
a     0 

§            Volumes 

/    1        1  801  739 

2               995  276 
ii                 94  203 
2Q                 47  604 
20                 63  572 
23                 53  452 

7                145  106 
44                 33  726 

9     19 
8 

8 

9 
10 

2 
13 

7 

/    1      518  014 

*          149  947 
13            31  168 
^            10  317 
33            13  394 
j8             1 303 

7            65  536 
3b            11 838 

3    73 

22 
11 

5 
16 

4 
20 

4 

/    1  1  855  886 

3         817  072 
34            10 129 
47              5  412 
20           18  671 

.Suffolk 

"Westchester  

43             6 181 

0           68  341 

50             3  908 

Vicin.  N.  Y.  city  .... 
Ulster 

g        1  433  939 

io                 97  760 
bo                 14  230 
ib                 78  342 
12                 87  652 
48                 31  860 
35                 45  488 
30                 31  141 
3b                 45  205 

4     67 

9 
1 

6 

7 
3 
7 
4 
8 

8     373  503 

9             48  729 
33              2  300 
/j            32  106 
37            11 554 
jo              2  186 
j<?            11 2:^6 
30              5  840 
j*            13  743 

1     82 

16 
5 

16 
6 
1 
6 
3 
1 

3      419  714 

7            71 046 
44              5  979 

,?            70  016 
28            13  149 

'Greene  ...... . 

JJ"                 941 
37              8  461 
jj              2  251 
34              1  630 

Albany  ......... 

7            431  678 

8                128  923 
3                167  289 
43                  34  191 
34                 28  815 
34                 46  081 
40                 38  478 
24                 57  301 
33                 46  458 

5     45 

7 
3 
1 
4 
6 
6 
6 
9 

7      127  694 

/o        .    46  213 
17            24  572 
48             7  297 
j-j              4  144 

40  11 015 
a?            23  153 

41  10  897 
20            19  606 

7     54 

11 

22 

3 

8     173  473 

21             18  642 

2          333  645 

/j            34  480 

Fulton 

6 

1 
8 
4 

42              7  167 
jo                 900 
27            14  283 
l<?             4  916 

Warren  ..... 

4            547  536 

33                 28  618 
bi                   5  216 
47                 33  110 
32                 46  601 
39                 39  817 
13                 86  254 
18                 70  358 
32                 30  248 

6    (42 

3 

6      146  897 

45              9  251 

6     55 
6 

8     414  033 

23            16  274 

8 
2 
5 
12 
8 
1 

jo            14  531 
34              2  940 
39             11 205 
^            18  676 
49              7 109 
J7              1 345 

11 

10 
5 

15 
8 
4 

38             8  279 
22            16  727 

•Clinton 

Franklin 

St  Lawrence 

Lewis  . ...... .... 

j/              2  930 
ib            28  059 
jo              7  971 
^6              5  546 

8              340  222 

jo                  47  491 
9                123  756 
38                 42  206 
6                150  808 
17                 70  970 
*j                  62  816 
57                  26  542 

8     39 

8 
20 

8 
10 

7 

7 

9        65  057 

ib            26  057 
^            98  419 

31            14  215 
j            96  548 

29            15  277 

//            43  882 

5     59 

9 
14 
11 
15 
11 
10 

9         85  786 

33            10 131 
12            41  183 

/J-             41  504 

10            60  829 
14            34  591 
77?               22  893 

5  32            10  274 

5             534  589 

3     60 

2      394  398 

2     75 

0      311  405 
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and  comparative  circulation  by  counties 
those  preceding  totals,  the  rank  of  a  section 


RARIES 

CIRCULATION  OF  FREE  LIBRARIHS 

TOTAL 

Per  1000 

Per  100 

Total 

a 

M 

*      population 

14         volumes 

No. 

g          Volumes 

a 

c3 

0           w 

(8 

a 

as 

« 

« 

A 

M 

S           92 

/    1 

9  373  90O 

/      1 

3  106  856 

b    %             1  724 

/     1 

60© 

30 

* 

467  019 

3 

607  604 

38                  610 

9 

40S 

19 

21 

41297 

15 

73  596 

29                  781 

29 

236 

14 

45 

15  729 

43 

21  685 

46                  456 

38 

210' 

26 

27 

32  065 

35 

80  709 

43                   483 

31 

229 

6 

56 

7  484 

54 

3  511 

56                    66 

24 

269 

33   10 

113  877 

5 

203  311 

a                1401 

J3 

3P6- 

11   44 

15  746 

26 

44  819 

11                1  329 

11 

37& 

1         139 

a 

693  217 

3 

985  235 

8                 688 

3 

360" 

25 

9 

119  775 

8 

152  151 

8                1556 

20 

312" 

6 

53 

8  279 

5(> 

2  054 

54                    144 

57 

89 

22 

11 

102  122 

n 

68  078 

24                   869 

30 

212 

13 

33 

24  703 

23 

47  861 

41                   646 

8 

414 

4 

60 

3  127 

55 

2  417 

55                    76 

54 

111 

13 

38 

19  697 

46 

19  676 

49                   433 

44 

17.S 

7 

54 

8  091 

30 

28  237 

22                   907 

6 

4S4 

9 

47 

15  373 

42 

21778 

44                   482 

49 

158 

1          99 

8 

801  167 

7 

842  252 

S                 827 

0 

26* 

18 

*3 

64  855 

12 

82  055 

37                 636 

43 

178 

25 

3 

358  217 

II 

82  648 

42                   494 

16 

332 

4 

20 

41777 

28 

38  915 

IS                1  138 

5 

533 

4 

59 

4  144 

58 

750 

58                    26 

59 

18 

12 

41 

18  182 

J9 

61736 

10                1  340 

3 

5K> 

7 

35 

24  053 

*3 

79  411 

2                2  064 

15 

842 

14 

3* 

25  180 

3' 

34  412 

39                   601 

J9 

3lt> 

13 

34 

24  522 

39 

27  181 

40                   585 

52 

139 

7           97 

3 

560  930 

6 

4.07  108 

6                743 

4 

277 

9 

3' 

25  525 

3° 

34  570'  14               1173 

12 

374 

19 

36 

22  810 

38 



27199   26                  821 

40 

187 

12 

39 

19  667 

49 

15  770  so                   338 

4 

536 

10 

49 

14  135 

40 

26  744  35                  666 

28 

239 

27 

*9 

46  735 

21 

57  851!  34                  677 

21 

309 

16 

48 

15  080 

48 

15  883j  5i                   226  33 

223 

5 

58 

6  891 

59 

520 

59                    17 

58 

39 

•            98 

9 

150  843 

9 

178  437 

9                  £24 

5 

274 

17 

23 

36  188 

10 

85  972 

5               1810 

17 

326 

84 

8 

139  602 

4 

238  576 

3                1928 

26 

242 

19 

16 

55  719 

25 

45  835 

17                1 086 

18 

322 

25 

7 

147  377 

6 

158  817 

19                1 053 

47 

164 

18 

'7 

49  868 

33 

32  165 

47                   453 

37 

211 

17 

12 

66  775 

*7 

43  901 

33                   699 

55 

100 

5 

5' 

10  274 

8         135 

4 

505  803 

4 

605  266 

3              1  153 

9 

2oe 
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Geographic  distribution  of  libraries 
Figures  ia  italics  show  rank  of  a  county  | 


Population 
in  1892 

id 

a 

eS 

£3 

LIB- 

COUNTY 

FREE 

OTHER 

No. 

M 

§          Volumes 

No. 

§          Volumes 

45                  33  612 
5b                 28  271 
41                 37  602 
2b                  50  361 
22                 62  793 
S3                 29  675 
31                  47  223 

6 
3 
6 
12 
5 
7 
2 

14             31  360 
J/               5  602 
47              7  335 
^J             16  959 

28            15  428 
35             12  848 
J9                  986 

5 

5 
6 
7 
6 

*          227  881 
*Q            12  935 
31            10  369 
35              9  500 
/?            20  722 

Tio^a  

5 

2'b            U  700 

Yates  . ..  ...... .. 

9            289  537 

5Q                 16  861 
58                 20  801 

14                 82  408 
37                 43  131 
42                 37  010 

27  48  718 

28  48  259 
4                200  056 

7     41 

3 
3 

8         90  518 

52              4  848 
jib                  7  401 

9     34 

1 

1 

11 

5 
5 

S 

4      296  107 

52              2  364 
j<?                 350 
3b              8  783 
^            15  608 
40              7  624 
13            40  334 
<?9               4  248 
0           115  524 

15   r?          40  ifin 

Allegany 

Ontario  . .. 

15 
6 
9 
8 
6 

79             19  730 
21             19502 
^7             16  632 

34             13  11 
6             77  265'       17 

W.  cen.  counties 

Orleans  ......... 

6             497  304 

51                   30  762 
4b                  33  436 
4g                  31218 
23                  61  774 
15                  78  900 
3                347  328 
ig                 64  378 

1      65 

7 
7 
6 
8 
17 
13 
5 

5     198  656iS      51 

44               9  285          1 
.?j            18  7."i8 

7      194  835 

57                 430 
^/              7  572 
<y              5  898 
17            25  625 
jo            11 721 
5          149  284 
^j            15  431 

Cattaraugus 

Erie 

.26             16  900 

43              9  490 

8            49  463 

j           111  739 

22             18  947 

7 

12 
10 

28 
8 

Totals 

3            647  79G 
6  513  343 

2     63 
431 

4     264  582 
1079  319 

4      71 
554 

5      215  961 
3  867  200 
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and  comparative  circulation  by  counties  (concluded) 
toose  preceding  totals,  the  rank  of  a  section 


BABIES 

CIRCULATION  OF  FREE  LIBRARIES 

TOTAL 

Per  1000 

Per  100 

Total 

^ 

M 

a 

population 

M 

volumei 

No. 

a 
a! 

Volumes 

11 

5 

259  241 

22 

54  674 

7 

1627 

45 

174 

H 

40 

18  537 

51 

13  506 

45 

478 

27 

241 

12 

42 

17  704 

S3 

8  307 

52 

221 

53 

113 

19 

2Q 

26  459 

29 

38  902 

30 

772 

3r 

229 

11 

23 

36  150 

18 

61889 

20 

986 

10 

401 

7 

50 

12  848 

32 

33  149 

16 

1117 

25 

258 

7 

46 

15  686 

57 

1807 

57 

38 

4* 

183 

t            75 

7 

386  635 

8 

313  334 

7 

733 

7 

334 

4 

.57 

7  212 

50 

14  288 

25 

836 

23 

295 

4 

Jff 

7  751 

47 

16  001 

31 

769 

35 

216 

26    18 

48  943 

16 

-    72  842 

23 

883   42 

181 

20    24 

35  338 

24 

46  393 

18 

1  076  30 

235 

11    28 

27  126 

37 

28  102 

32 

759  si 

144 

U.  15 

56  966 

20 

58  789 

*3 

1207 

^4 

353 

U    43 

17  366 

44 

21  035 

48 

436 

48 

160 

23 
i          116 

6 

192  789 

7 

157  998 

28 

790 

39 

204 

6 

393  491 

5 

415  448 

4 

835 

8 

309 

8L5» 

9  715 

45 

20  347 

36 

661 

34 

219 

12!  JO 

26  330 

34 

31618 

21 

945 

46 

169 

13  J7 

22  798 

& 

24  832 

27 

799   so 

147 

20,  */ 

35  115 

52 

9  054 

53 

147:  so 

95 

27   ^ 

61  184 

9 

150  425 

4 

1  907   22 

304 

41 

4 

291  023 

2 

813  776 

1 

2  343 

2 

574 

13 

26 

34  378 

H 

78  979 

12 

1227 

7 

417 

•          134 

5 

480  543 

2 

1  139  031 

1 

1  745 

2 

437 

985 

5  846  519 

7  381  867 

1  133 

373 
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Last  year  there  were  six  counties  where  the  circulation  per  100  volume* 
was  under  100  and  23  under  200.  This  year  there  are  only  four  under 
100  and  20  under  200,  so  that  the  other  41  counties  average  to  circulate 
each  book  at  least  twice.  These  figures  are  significant  but  not  at  all  con- 
clusive, for  circulation  greatly  depends  oa  the  character  of  books  offered. 
A  great  reference  collection  or  an  accumulation  of  books  no  longer  in 
demand  attached  to  a  free  lending  library,  as  in  many  of  the  older  libraries, 
seriously  pulls  down  the  average  of  its  county,  while  a  comparatively 
small  circulating  library  that  provides  the  most  popular  novels  freely 
would  equally  raise  the  average  of  its  locality.  With  our  system  of  super- 
vision and  the  high  and  steadily  improving  average  of  books  offered  in 
the  public  libraries,  the  figures  are  gratifying  and  significant  of  real  and 
satisfactory  progress. 

A  curious  error  has  been  discovered  in  our  county  statistics.  An 
alphabetic  table  with  population  had  the  six  entries  below  as  in  the  first 
column  marked  correct: 

1  Correct  Incorrect 

St  Lawrence 86  254  26  542 

Saratoga 57  301  86254 

Schenectady 34  194  57301 

Schoharie 28815  34194 

Schuyler 16  861  28815 

Seneca 26542  16  861 

Somewhere  the  line  with  26,542  opposite  Seneca  dropped  out  and  was 
replaced  at  the  top  instead  of  the  bottom  of  the  column,  making  the 
figures  stand  as  in  the  second  column;  i.  e.  opposite  each  county  was  the 
population  of  the  one  just  before  it  except  that  St  Lawrence  had  Sen- 
eca's 26,542.  As  a  result  figures  dependent  on  population  have  given 
St  Lawrence  and  Seneca  a  pro  rata  credit  much  above  their  deserts,  and 
have  pulled  down  Saratoga,  Schenectady,  Schoharie  and  Schuyler. 
These  are  corrected  in  the  current  report. 
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10  counties  with  largest  free  circulation  in  proportion  to  population 


COUNTY 

Rank 
in  1893 

Population 

Circulation 
of  free 
libraries 

Circulation 

per  1000 
population 

1  Erie 

1 
2 
3 
5 
4 
7 
8 
6 
11 
12 

347  328 
38  478 

123  756 
78  900 
47  491 
1  801  739 
33  612 
97  760 

145  106 
46  081 

813  776 

79  411 
238  576 
150  425 

85  972 
3  106  856 

54  674 
152  151 
203  311 

61  736 

2  343 

2  Fulton........... 

2  064 

1  928 

1  907 

1  810 

6  New  York 

1  724 

1  627 

8  Orange .................. 

1  556- 

9  Westchester  . ...... ...... .... 

1  401 

1  340 

The  following  also  circulate  1000  or  more  to  each  1000  inhabitants 


51 
16 
26 
9 
34 
13 
17 
22 
14 

33  726 
64  378 
48  718 

28  618 

34  194 

29  675 

42  206 

43  131 
150  808 

44  819 
78  979 
58  789 
34  570 
38  915 
33  149 

45  835 

46  393 
158  817 

1  32S> 

12  Niagara..................... 

1  227 

1  207 

14  Warren 

1  173 

1  13& 

16  Tioga 

1  117 

1  086 

1  076 

1  053 

The  list  of  10  counties  with  largest  free  circulation  in  proportion  to 
population  again  shows  Erie  first,  though  it  was  54th  only  two  years  ago, 
with  an  average  circulation  of  z\  books  for  each  inhabitant,  a  gain  of 
15%  over  last  year.  Fulton  county  has  reached  2064.  19  counties, 
instead  of  17  as  last  year,  are  beyond  the  1000  mark.  Nearly  every 
county  on  the  list  shows  a  gain.  New  York  has  advanced  from  1414  to 
1724  for  each  1000  population.  Rockland,  Ontario,  Schenectady,  Mad- 
ison and  Allegany  appear  in  this  list  for  the  first  time.  Greene  and 
Genesee  have  fallen  out. 


10  counties  with  largest  free  circulation  in  proportion  to  volumes 


COUNTY 


1  New  York... 

2  Erie 

3  Montgomery 

4  Clinton 

5  Schenectady. 

6  Greene 

7  Niagara 

8  Kings 

9  Ulster 

10  Broome 


Rank 
in  1898 


Volumes 
in  free 
libraries 


520  046 

141  739 

11015 

2  940 

7  297 

5  840 

18  947 

149  947 

11554 

15  428 


Circulation 
of  free 
libraries 


3  123  856 
813  776 
61736 
15  770 
38  915 
28  237 
78  979 
621  264 
47  861 
61889 


Circulation 

per 
100  volumes 


601 
574 
560 
536 
533 
484 
417 
414 
414 
401 


5oo 
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The  list  of  10  counties  with  largest  circulation  in  proportion  to  vol- 
umes places  New  York  first,  which  a  year  ago  was  fourth  and  Erie 
second  as  last  year.  Except  in  one  instance  the  rate  does  not  vary 
greatly  from  that  of  last  year,  but  has  fallen  off  a  little.  Larger  additions 
of  books  than  the  proportionate  increase  of  circulation  probably  account 
for  this.  Niagara  stands  7  in  place  of  Albany  which  drops  to  16,  though 
it  rises  from  47  to  42  in  volumes  to  1000  of  population,  and  in  total 
volumes  in  other  than  free  libraries  it  is  2  or  next  to  New  York.  This  is 
due  almost  wholly  to  the  remarkable  recent  growth  of  the  state  library. 

A  list  of  61  libraries  which  have  circulated  in  one  year  500  or  more 
volumes  for  each  100  owned  is  given.  27  are  in  New  York  city.  10 
libraries  exceeded  an  average  circulation  of  10  books  to  one. 

For  six  years  there  has  been  an  almost  uniform  increase  in  the  number 
of  libraries  showing  this  large  percentage  of  circulation. 

In  1893  there  were    6  libraries  in  this  list. 


1894 

<( 

'5 

u 

1895 

M 

l9 

u 

1896 

it 

39 

u 

1897 

« 

5° 

« 

1898 

« 

47 

u 

1899 

u 

61 

it 

Of  the  first  17  libraries,  all  but  Amsterdam  and  •Ellenville  are  in  New 
York  city,  and  of  the  entire  61,  28  are  in  Greater  New  York,  thus  show- 
ing the  naturally  great  influence  of  crowded  population  on  circulation. 
This  is  to  be  expected  except  by  those  who  think  the  distractions  of 
the  city  are  so  great  as  to  counteract  the  reading  habit.  We  should  like 
assistance  in  our  efforts  to  study  the  effect  on  circulation  of  great  collec- 
tions in  great  centers  of  population  as  compared  with  smaller  libraries  in 
scattered  rural  populations.  There  is  probably  some  approximate  law 
which  would  be  practically  most  useful  in  interpreting  our  statistics. 


Counties  circulating  700  to  200  volumes  for  each  100  owned,  1895-99 


NUMBER  OF  COUNTIES 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

Circulating 

1 
2 

4 

9 

20 

36 

1 

2 

6 
9 

19 
36 

«i 

600               "               

1 
1 

9 
17 
31 

1 

5 
10 
22 
39 

<i 

500               "               

1 

7 
13 
24 

« 

400               "              

« 

300                "               

«« 

200               "                
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Free  libraries  circulating  more  than  500  volumes  for  each  zoo  owned 


Name  of  library 


N.  Y.free  circulating  lib.  Bloomingdale  branch. 

N.  Y.,  St  Agnes  free  lib 

N.  Y.  free  circ.  lib.  Yorkville  branch 

N.  Y.,  Aguilar  free  lib.  5th  st.  branch 

N.  Y.  free  circ.  lib.  Muhlenberg  branch  . ...... 

N.  Y.,  University  settlement  free  lib 

N.  Y.  free  circ.  lib.  Riverside  branch 

Amsterdam  library  association . 

N.  Y.  free  circ.  lib.  Harlem  branch 

N.  Y.  free  circ.  lib.  34th  st.  branch 

N.  Y.,  Tenement  house  chapter  lib 

Elleuville  pub.  lib 

N.  Y.,  Aguilar  free  lib.  E.  110th  st.  branch 

N.  Y.  free  circ.  lib.  Traveling  lib.  dep't 

oN.  Y.  free  circ.  lib 

N.  Y.,  Catbedral  free  circ.  lib 

N.  Y.,  Harlem  lib 

Canton  free  lib 

Fairport  pub.  lib 

a  N.  Y.,  Aguilar  free  lib 

Oriskany  Falls  union  sch.  lib 

N.  Y.,  Aguilar  free  lib.  E.  Broadway  branch  .. 

Alexandria  Bay,  Holland  lib 

Ballston  Spa,  Ballston  pub.  lib 

Camden  lib.  ass'n 

N.  Y.  free  circ.  lib.  Jackson  sq.  branch 

Catskill  pub.  lib 

Phittsburg  pub.  lib .............. 

N.  Y.,  Webster  free  lib 

N.  Y.  free  circ.  lib.  Bond  st.  branch 

Niagara  Falls  pub.  lib ..............  .... 

Albany  free  lib 

Nyack  lib 

N.  Y.,  Aguilar  free  lib.  Traveling  lib.  dep't.... 
N.  Y.  free  circ.  lib.  Ottendorfer  branch    ...... 

Canastota  pub.  lib 

Schuyler  Lake  union  sch.  lib ....  .... 

N.  Y.,  Aguilar  free  lib.  E.  59th  st.  branch 

Buffalo  pub.  lib 

Red  Hook  pub.  lib 

N.  Y.  free  circ.  lib.  George  Bruce  branch 

Mt  Vernon  pub.  lib 

Geneva  high  sch.  lib 

Brooklyn,  New  Utrecht  free  lib.  Bathbeach    .. 

Canandaigua,  Wood  lib.  ass'n 

Utica  pub.  lib 

Marlboro  union  sch.  lib.. 

N.  Y.  De  Witt  mem.  lib 

N.  Y.,  Kingsbridge  lib.  ass'n 

Canaan  Four  Corners,  Canaan  pub.  lib. ...... 

Bolivar  free  lib 

Schenectady  free  pub.  lib.  ass'n 

Peun  Yan  pub.  lib... - 

Liverpool  pub.  lib.... 

Dansville  pub.  lib 

Newark  free  pub.  lib..... 

Cohoes  city  lib 

Madalin,  Tivoli  pub.  lib..... 

New  Rochelle  pub.  lib.... .... 

Friendship  free  lib 

N.  Y.,  Y.  M.  B.  A.  lib 


Volumes 


9  778 

6  609 
9  880 

7  819 

8  369 
4  709 

6  267 
4  061 

10  703 
4  801 
1275 
2  739 

12  036 

7  100 
149  233 

36  290 

14  844 

2  255 
979 

67  764 
428 

25  984 
1086 
1100 
1726 

15  384 

3  627 

2  080 

8  920 

23  058 
6100 

3  755 

4  821 
973 

29  341 

1798 

400 

20  952 

123  988 

621 

24  552 
7  629 

6  017 
2  501 
2  441 

27  005 

750 

2  310 

1380 

789 

866 

7  297 

2  692 
888 

3  501 
1796 
3  817 

844 
7114 
1333 
1920 


Circula- 
tion 


169  047 

113  941 

142  847 

107  666 

106  228 

57  167 

74  571 

47  809 

116  700 

51291 

12  259 

26  097 

112  540 

64  871 

1  332  555 

315  389 

126  858 

19  233 

8  317 

563  347 

3  500 

206  381 

8  597 

8  629 

12  961 
112  354 

26  241 
15  020 
64  236 
160  579 
42  349 
25  871 
30  987 

6  247 
187  483 

11408 

2  500 
130  513 
768  028 

3  811 
146  584 

44  669 

35  216 
14  174 

13  748 
149  260 

4  107 
12  599 

7  500 
4  260 
4  651 

38  915 

14  001 
4  549 

17  883 

9  173 
19  468 

4  293 

36  189 
6  726 
9  617 


Circula- 
tion per 
100  TOlS. 


1729 
1724 
1446 
1377 
1269 
1214 
1190 
1  177 
1090 
1068 
961 
952 
935 
912 
893 
869 
855 
853 
839 
831 
818 
794 
792 
784 
751 
730 
723 
722 
720 
696 
694 
689 
643 
642 
639 
634 
625 
624 
619 
614 
597 
586 
585 
567 
563 
553 
545 
545 
543 
540 
537 
533 
521 
512 
511 
511 
510 
509 
509 
505 
500 


a  Including  all  branches 
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New  York  city.  The  following  table  shows  volumes  and  circula- 
tion in  1899,  arranged  in  each  borough  in  order  of  circulation.  Con- 
siderable increase  over  reports  of  1898  is  seen  in  each  district  but  one. 
In  the  borough  of  Manhattan  the  liberal  appropriations  of  the  preceding 
year  were  continued  and  the  same  rate  of  subsidy  was  extended  to  librar- 
ies in  other  boroughs.  Circulation  in  the  boroughs  of  Manhattan  and 
Bronx  reached  the  great  total  of  3,106,856  volumes,  a  gain  of  549,676 
this  year. 

In  Brooklyn  there  was  a  gain  of  20,786  volumes  in  the  libraries  and  a 
loss  of  900  in  circulation.  A  considerable  falling  off  in  circulation  of 
Pratt  institute  free  library,  due  to  closing  the  Long  Island  branch  and 
to  some  temporary  causes  was  largely  balanced  by  the  gain  of  the 
Brooklyn  public  library. 

Queens  borough  gained  a  new  library  at  Richmond  Hill  and  a  branch 
at  Astoria.  The  seven  libraries  in  the  borough  gained  3767  volumes  and 
reported  a  circulation  larger  by  17,349  volumes  than  in  1898. 

In  Greater  New  York  there  was  an  increase  of  8  libraries,  including 
branches,  75425  volumes  and  580,596  circulation,  making  a  total  of  53 
libraries,  697,356  volumes  and  3,791,567  circulation.  The  free  circula- 
tion was  greater  than  that  of  all  the  state  besides.  A  comparative  sum- 
mary of  the  work  of  Manhattan  libraries  is  added. 

Volumes  and  circulation  of  free  lending  libraries  in  New  York  city  1  July 

1898-30  June  1899 


Distinctive  name  of  library 
(omitting  "  library  "  which  Is  common  to  aU) 


Manhattan  and  Bronx 

New  York  free  circulating  (11  braucb.es) 

Aguilar  free  (4  branches) - 

Cathedral  free  circulating  (inch  school  circ'n) 
General  society  of  mechanics  and  tradesmen.. 

Maimonides  free 

Harlem ■ 

St  Agnes  free : ■ 

Young  women's  Christian  association 

Webster  free ■ 

Washington  heights  free 

University  settlement  free 

Manhattan  East  Side  mission 

De  Witt  memorial  free • 

Tenement  house  chapter • 

Young  men's  benevolent  association 

Kingsbridge  free • 

Olivet  church 

New  York  free  circulating  library  for  the  blind 
Broome  at.  free 

Total ■ 


Volumes 

Circulation 

149  233 

1  332  555 

67  764 

563  347 

36  290 

315  389 

114  488 

168  084 

58  145 

160  922 

14  814 

126  858 

6  609 

113  941 

25  800 

74  810 

8  920 

64  236 

14  6(58 

62  903 

4  709 

57  167 

3  026 

14  024 

2  310 

12  599 

1275 

12  259 

1920 

9  617 

1380 

7  50O 

2  8oO 

7  409 

1492 

1  843 

2  281 

1  393 

518  014 

3  108  856 
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Volumes  and  circulations  of  free  lending  libraries  in  New  York,  etc. (continued) 


Distinctive  name  of  library 
(omlttiDg  "library"  which  is  common  to  all) 


Volumes 


Circulation 


Brooklyn 

Pratt  institute  free  (2  branches) 

Union  for  Christian  work  free  lending. 

Brooklyn  public  (2  branches) 

Bayridge  free 

Bathbeach,  New  Utrecht  free 

Fort  Hamilton  free 

Asacog  club 

Public  school  no.  119 


Total. 


Queens 

Long  Island  City  public  (3  branches) 

Flushing  library  association 

Richmond  Hill 

Jamaica  high  school 

Hollis  public 

Lawrence  high  school 

College  Point,  Conrad  Poppenhusen  ass'n. 


67  906 
42  728 
23  738 
5  862 
2  501 
5  129 
1023 
1060 


149  946 


Total. 


13  487 
6  100 
1418 

2  000 
1045 
1000 

3  043 


28  093 


273  775 

207  839 

72  235 

22  741 

14  174 

14  000 

2  009 

840 


607  604 


39  294 
20  633 
4  132 
3  493 
2  558 
2  283 
1203 


73  596 


Richmond 


Tottenville  high  school 

Tottenville  library  association. 


Total. 


Summary 


Manhattan  and  Bronx. . 

Brooklyn 

Queens 

Richmond 


Total. 


Libraries 

a  32 

10 

9 

2 


1090 
213 


1303 


2  800 
711 


3  511 


Volumes     Circulation 


518  014 

149  946 

28  093 

1303 


53        697  356      3  791  567 


3  106  856 

607  604 

73  596 

3  511 


a  Incluiing  branches. 


Comparative  summary  of  free  lending  libraries  in  Manhattan  1893-99 


n 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1893 

■: 

1899 

Ko.   (including 

**     per  100  vol. 

*=— — ■ 

11 

212  627 

993  055 

467 

21 

286  778 

1  252  701 

430 

22 

307  233 

1  343  464 

347 

22 

334  666 

1516  711 

453 

26 

400  624 

2  010  541 

502 

30 

467  505 

2  557  180 

547 

32 

518  014 

3  106  856 

600 

T 
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GENERAL  STATISTICS 

The  following  tables  are  an  abstract  of  official  sworn  reports  made  t© 
the  regents  under  the  University  law  of  1892. 

Libraries  are  arranged  in  the  alphabetic  order  of  places.  Any  item 
with  ?  prefixed  indicates  that  it  is  not  a  verified  statement  but  the  best 
obtainable  estimate. 

Abbreviations.     The  following  abbreviations  are  used. 

Source  of  charter 
L  Legislature     R  Regents 

G  General  law    I    Belonging  to  a  chartered  or  University  institution 

Relation  to  University 
u  Department  of  University  i  Belonging  to  University  institution 

c  Holding  University  charter  r  Registered  by  University 

a  Admitted  to  University 

Class  of  books 

Gen.     General  Hist.  Historical 

Med.    Medical  Ped.  Pedagogic 

Theo.  Theological  Stat.  Statistical 

Sci.      Scientific  Phar.  Pharmaceutic 

Ownership  and  control 

Pri.  Private:  belonging  to  an  individual,  family  or  firm  and  open  to  publio  il 
at  all,  only  by  courtesy. 

Mem.  Membership:  controlled  by  an  association  requiring  an  election  for 
admission  or  payment  of  a  fee  for  right  to  vote  for  trustees;  e.  g.  society,  asso- 
ciation, club,  atheneum  and  other  proprietary  libraries.  A  membership  library 
may  be  open  to  the  public  and  supported  in  part  by  taxation,  but  is  not 
controlled  by  the  voters  or  their  representatives. 

Bus.  Business:  open  to  any  one  who  pays  the  fee,  i.  e.  libraries  ruu  as  a  busi- 
ness, like  the  circulating  maintained  in  many  book  stores,  and  many  mercantile 
libraries,  though  some  of  the  latter  are  proprietary  libraries. 

End.  Endowed :  owned  and  controlled  by  trustees  of  an  endowment,  usually  a 
8elf-perpetuaiing  body.  An  endowed  library  may  be  freely  open  to  the  publio 
but  is  not  owned  or  controlled  by  it.  This  does  not  include  libraries  belonging 
to  endowed  institutions,  colleges,  schools  or  churches. 

Pub.  Public:  owned  and  controlled  by  the  public  through  trustees  elected  by 
the  voters  or  appointed  by  their  representatives,  but  does  not  include  govern- 
ment,  school  or  institutional  libraries. 

Pub.  D.  Public  district :  name  given  to  a  school  district  library  when  placed 
in  control  of  independent  trustees  under  laws  of  1892  ch.  573  $  7. 

Pub.  sch.  Public  school :  that  form  of  public  library  organized  under  laws  in 
force  from  1838-92.  if  it  still  remains  in  control  of  school  authorities. 

Gov.  Government:  owned  by  U.  S.,  state  or  local  government;  e.  g.  state, 
department,  court,  garrison  and  similar  libraries,  but  does  not  include  thos» 
classed  as  public,  school  or  institutional. 
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Inst.  Institutional:  belonging  to  institutions  other  than  colleges,  schools  and 
churches;  e.  g.  hospitals,  asylums,  prisons,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  etc. 

Coll.  and  sch.  College  and  school :  maintained  for  use  of  students  and  teachors 
and  owned  and  controlled  by  institutions. 

Par.  Parish :  owned  and  controlled  by  a  church. 

Support 


End. 

Endowment  or  productive  property    G. 

Gifts 

Tax. 

Taxation                                                 Gen. 

General  fund 

St. 

State  aid                                                 Pri. 

Private 

Sdy. 

Local  subsidy 

Terms  of  use 

F. 

Free                                                         S. 

Subscription  open  to  all 

R. 

Free  for  reference  only                        SI. 

Subscription  limited 

FL 

Free  to  limited  class                            Pri. 

Private 

$o6 
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No. 

Place 

NAME  OF  LIBRARY 

•a 
« 

a 
s 
© 

u 
cS 

9 

• 

■e 

c9 
V 

© 
2 

3 
© 
CO 

6 

i 

1 

1 

1855 
1893 

I 

R 
I 
I 
I 

I 
I 
I 

R 

i 

? 

o 

8 

«< 

i 

4 

Aftou 

1870 
1883 

1889 
1815 
1814 
1891 

1 

f> 

1 

6 

\ 

7 

i< 

\ 

8 

«< 

\ 

9 

"     322  S.  Pearl  st.. 
u 

0 

10 

Albany  law  sch.  lib................ 

1883    I 

1 

11 

<< 

Catbedral  acad.  lib ............ 

1874 
1863 

1890 
1879 

I 

I 

T 

1 

1? 

<« 

Christian  Bros.  acad.  lib............ 

1 

13 

<< 

Diocesan  lending  lib................ 

14 

«< 

Holy  Cross  acad.  sch.  lib.... .... .... 

i 

15 

<< 

N.  Y.  state  lib 

1818  L 

u 

Ifi 

«i 

N.  Y.  state  normal  coll.............. 

1844 
1871 
1884 

I 
I 
T 

i 

17 

« 

Public  sch.  lib.. ................ .... 

i 

18 

a 

R.  R.  Y.  M.  C.  A.  lib 

r 

19 

it 

St  Agnes  sch.  lib.... ................ 

1870    I 
18601  I 

1875    I 
1833    I 
18571  I 

?0 

(I 

St  John's  acad.  lib.................. 

1 

21 

II 

St  Joseph's  acad.  lib........... 

] 

22 

II 

Y.  M.  A.  lib 

r 

23 

<( 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  lib 

r 

24 

<i 

Y.  W.  C.  A.  lib 

1888 
1893 

1876 

I 

R 

T 

r 

25 

Albion  ................ 

o 

?fi 

ii 

High  sch.  lib........................ 

i 

27 

ii 

Town  lib 

189l|  G 
1883    I 
1886    I 
1896  R 

1857    I 

28 

Alden 

Union  sch.  lib................ 

i 

29 

Alexander 

High  sch.  lib................ 

i 

SO 

Alfred  

Holland  lib 

a 

81 

Alfred  univ.  lib..................... 

i 

ii 

I 

T 

r 

82 

Allegany 

High  sch.  lib................. 

1893 

i 

S3 

1859    I 
1884]  I 
1895  R 

1897    I 
18941  I 
1893    I 

i 

84 

<< 

St  Elisabeth's  lib 

i 

85 

Aliens  Hill 

0 

86 

Union  sch.  lib...................... 

87 

Union  sch.  lib 

88 

89 

Amsterdam  lib.  ass'n.... .... .... .... 

1891 

G 
I 

T 

a 

40 

ii 

41 

« 

1880 

42 

18931  I 
1891    I 
18951  R 
1870|  I 

1 

43 

1 

44 

0 

45 

i 
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*                             ■    ' 
Name  of  librarian  or 

O     U 
O     O 

&  a 
c 

<s 

O 

Ownership 
or  control 

Support 

0 

09 

3 
0 

IS 

a 

u 

H 

VOLUMES  ADDED 
LAST  YEAR 

Total 

vols. 

now  in 

library 

N*>. 

Given 

Bought 

End. 
Pub. 
Pub. 
Pud. 
Pub. 

Sch. 

Sch 

Sch 

Sch 

Sch 
Sch 
Par  , 
Sch 
Gov. 

Coll. 
Pub. 

Sch 
Sch. 

Sch. 
Inst. 

Pub. 

Pub. 
Pub. 
Pub. 
Pub. 
Pub. 

Coll. 

Coll. 

Pub. 

Coll 

Sch. 

Mem 

Pub. 
Pub. 
Pub. 

Pub. 

Sch 

Pub. 

Pub. 

sch. 
D 

sch.. 
sch.. 
sch.. 

St.  G-... 
Tax.  St 
Tax.  St.. 
Tax.  St.. 
Tax.  St.. 

G.  Fees.. 
G.  Gen.. 
Gen      . 
Tax.  St.. 
Gen 

Gen 

Gen    .... 
G.  Gen.. 
Gen       , 
St 

St 

Tax.  St.. 
St.  Gen. 
G.  Gen.. 
Gen 

Gen 

St.  G.  Gen 
St.   Gen. 
St.   Gen. 
Tax.  St.. 

Tax.  St.. 
Tax 

Tax.  St.. 
Tax.  St.. 
St.  G.... 

End.   St. 
End.  St. 
Tax.  St.. 
G.  Gen.. 

Gen 

St.Sdy.G. 

Tax.  St.. 
Tax.  St.. 
Tax.  St.. 
E.  St.  G. 
Tax.  St.. 

|Gen 

[Tax 

ITax.  St.. 
St.  G.... 
[Tax.  St.. 

Fl.. 
F    .. 
Fl 



25 

T2  000 

2  910 

500 

1051 

700 

1226 
735 

2  650 

3  755 
1951 

1627 

1623 

1347 

850 

277  519 

3  338 
18  750 

1466 

4  147 
1475 

1055 
f  17  000 

5  145 
a  1798 

2  905 

430 
2  108 

336 
1350 
1086 

12  136 
1000 
1020 
8  617 
2  032 
445 

431 

431 

400 

4  061 

451 

1138 

729 

625 

2  753 

1          500 

1 
2 

3 

C:  S.  Gibson 

Fl.. 
F. .. 

Fl.. 
Fl  .. 

3 
10 

21 

128 
40 

25 

135 

24 

388 

193 

3 

64 

37 

50 

14  120 

20 

6  350 

289 

62 

162 

1 

5 

Sr.  M.  Fredericka.. 



6 
7 

Lucy  A.  Plvnipton.. 

Fl.. 
F... 
Fl.. 

Fl  .. 

Fl 

6 

25 

2 

10 

g 

9 

W.  E.  Van  Wert 

Law. 

10 

Sr.  M.  Aloysius. .... 

11 

l9 

W.  G.  Harter 

The'l 

Fl 

13 

Fl 
Fv.Fl 

Fl.. 
R.F1 
R.F1 
Fl.. 
Fl.. 

Fl 

4  123 

45 

"*52 
100 
300 

14 

ech. 

15 

G:  G.  Groat 

16 

Mrs  Alois  Donhauser 
A,  P.  Gillette 



17 

IS 

Sarah  F.  Southwick. 

19 

9,0 

?1 



F. .. 

R.F1 
R.F1 

F.  .. 

R.F1 
F. .. 
F... 
F 

33 
19 
31 
38 

32 
1 

530 

336 

75 

1 

41 

281 

62 

53 

270 

22 

<M 

Lillian  A.  Achilles.. 
E:  P.  Smith 

D... 

sch. 

25 

*>6 

Lillian  A.  Achilles.. 

97 

sch. 
sch. 
D... 

*>8 

99 

Elizabeth  A.  Rowley 

F... 

R... 

F. .. 

33 

138 

30 
^1 

sch. 

Fl  .. 
Fl  .. 



86 

S? 

SS 

Sr.  M.  Caroline..... 

Fl.. 
F. .. 

20 

100 

SI 

Mary  B.  Allen...... 

sch. 
sch. 
sch. 

sch. 

sch. 
sch. 

sch. 

S5 

H.  P.  Weatherlow.. 
I.  B.  Farr 

Fl.. 
F... 
Fl.. 
F.  .. 
Fl .. 

'"I 
""58 

147 

14 

60 

286 

36 

37 

C:  W.  Hawkins 

S8 

S9 

40 

Fl  .. 

36 

9 

81 

192 

41 

F.  .. 
F... 
F. .. 
Fl 

1 

'"22 

-1? 

J.  L.  Orautier 

W 

E.  A.  Whitmore 

Mem 
[Pub. 

44 

45 

oFor  year  ending  Ap.  80, 1699. 
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VOLUMES  ISSUED 

u 
o] 
o 

(M 

a 
a 

a. 

o 

go 
& 

a 

HOUR8  OPEN 
EACH  WEES  FOR 

—                                                 =» 

RECEIPT* 

No. 

9 

For  borne 
use 

For  use 
at  library 

DC 

>3 

a 
« 

H 

a 
•3 
5 
as 

« 

Invested 
funds 

Local 
taxation 

State 
aid 

1 

500 
7  002 

flOOO 

195 
231 

20 
10 

20 
10 

$68  50* 

3 

$200 

100 

3 

4 

1624 
T950 

1500 
200 

T200 
180 

174 

f 
173 
300 
194 

192 
190 
365 
200 
313 

233 
300 
210 
253 
190 

175 

365 
365 
313 
305 

190 
305 
40 
200 
156 

225 

25 
5 

T 
f 

66 

7 

27 
70 

3 
80 

21 
34 

78 

U 
5 

5 
69 
78 
84 
14 

25 
14 

1 
10 

9 

34 

47  15 
25 

47  14 

f> 

124  66 

6 

7 

8 

30 
66 
84 

21 

q 

25  871 

1800 

1600 

200 

10 

11 

96 

567 

124 

T200 

22  205 

410 

ifl 

18 

70 

14 

15 

201  013 

80 

21 

34 

105 

87 

5 

5 
83 
82 
84 
14 

25 

100  900 

16 

977  97 

17 

18  000 

1  159 
!800 
3  800 

100 

37  309 

9  444 

2  312 
5  761 

750 

745  55 

18 

1421 

200 

19 

20 

1000 

?1 

?? 

200 

?3 

9  187 

200 

?4 

$5 

22  02 
280 

28  86 
300 
27  05 
25 

108 

?f> 

?6 

860 

28  86 

fl7 

10  306 

•   150 

612 

8  597 

4  536 

14 

28 

25 

29 

25 

80 

50 

81 

7  700 

34 

500 

200 

32 

2  537 

40 
150 
200 

52 

192 

180 
201 
308 

1 

2 
12 

15 

28 

5 

39 

50 

50 

83 

80 

3 

10 

34 

50 

235 

35 

995 

36 

53  52 
2  72 
10 
200 

80  31 

37 

345 

f 
47  809 

12  44 

88 

I 

694 

20 
39 

50 

39 
40 

1  086  93 

200 

41 

? 

363 

300 

4  358 

108 
190 

186 

101 

40 

4 
1 
5 
6 
1 

43 

T150 
500 

42 

IS  35 
48  50 

43 

44 

6 

100 

45 
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mem 

Total 
receipts 

PAYMENTS  FOR 

Total 
payments 

Annual 
dues 

Gifts 

and  other 

sources 

Books, 

gerials  and 
bindings 

Salaries 

All  other 
expenses 

Now 

$80 
88  71 

$148  50 
388  71 

$148  50 
201  98 

$148  50 
316  44 

"l 

$105 

$9  46 

a 

?t 

11  74 

106  03 
149  66 

40 

101  29 
131  75 

120 
125 

2  06 
17  91 

103  35 

149  66 

120 
125 

4r 

H* 

$25 

15 

ft 

T 

212 
895  90 

212 
2  695  90 

F- 

421  66 
241 

11  50 
75 

61  11 
10 
27  597  60 

977  97 

2  577  76 

419  31 

143  50 

50 

552 
25 

1  099  39 

2  073  05 
266 

11  50 
75 

91  46 
10 
72  351  49 

977  97 

2  577  76 

434  31 

168  50 

50 

9- 

10> 

11 

75 

76  36 
10 
100  900 

977  97 

1  495  55 

600 

168 

50 

1''- 

76  36 
10 

12  30 

18  05 

1*. 

u 

40  883  86 

3  870  03 

1"- 

1ft 

IT 

400 

168 

50 

15 

Ifl 

25 

1* 

90 

n 

485 

1  382  37 
1  576  29 
5 
18  08 

2  067  37 

1  776  29 

140  02 

298  08 

57  72 
306  93 

52  05 

50 
229  32 

1  611  23 

486  67 

638  97 

105  38 

10  55 

57  72 

1  087  50 
988 

8  15 
130 

493  20 

149  32 

60 

1  52 

2  067  37 
1  776  29 

22 

93; 

114  13  24 
142  07  25> 

57  72  26- 

6  93 

52 

1  79 

53  79  27 

52  05 

50 

50 

500  26 

52  05  28 

50    29 

179  32 
855  28 

65 
598 

26  71 
173  15 

141  71  3ft 

55  95 

1  271  41 

31 

100 

57  94 
30 
153  75 

10 

39  75 
30 

107  69 

60 
153  75 
10 

133  83 

S* 

60 
10 

345 
18  50 

133  83 
15  16 

100  50 
1  886  51 

s<t 

8  50 

10 

3==. 

133  83 
15  16 

100  50 
406  31 

3P. 

15  16  37 

40  50 

398  58 

100  50  3*fc 

1 

557  97 

871  13 

1  835  41 

39 

40* 

14  74 

5  26 

20 

18  35 

48  50 

204  76 

20 

18  35 

48  50 

197  41 

20 
18  35 

48  50 
204  76 

■11 

At 

<\f 

104  76 

7  35 

\ 

45 

$10 
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No, 


Place 


NAME  OF  LIBRARY 


46 
47 
48 
49 
50 

51 
52 
53 
54 
55 

56 

57 
58 
59 
60 

81 
62 
63 
64 
■65 

6fi 
67 
68 
69 
70 

71 
72 
73 

74 


76 

77 
78 
79 
-80 

81 
82 
83 
84 
$5 

86 
87 
■88 

$0 


Annandale 

Antwerp 

Arcade    

Argyle  

Arkport  

Athena 

Attica 

Auburn 

<« 

« 
tt 

tt 

Aurora 

it 

Ausable  Forks.. 

Avoca 

Avon 

Babylon 

Bain  bridge  .... 

Baldwin 

Baldwiusville  . . 
Ballstou  Spa 

Batavia  . .. 

tt 

Bath. ...""!" 

Bath  on  Hudson 

Bay  Shore 

Bayport   

Beedes 

Belfast    

Belleville 

Belmont. ...... . 

it 

Bergen  

Biugliamton 

« 

tt 
tt 
tt 
<< 

Black  River 


St  Stephen's  coll.  lib 

Ives  sem.  lib 

High  sch.  lib 

High  sch.  lib 

Arkport  pub.  lib.... 


1860 
1869 


Union  sch.  lib  ... 
High  sch.  lib  .... 
Stevens  mem.  lib 

High  sch.  lib 

Seymour  lib 


1856 
1894 

f 
1868 
1894 


1876 


State  prison  lib 

State  woman's  prison  lib. 

Theological  sem.  lib 

Aurora  pub.  lib 

Wells  coll.  lib 


Union  sch.  lib 
Union  sch.  lib 
High  sch. lib  . 
High  sch.  lib  . 
Hi»h  sch.  lib  . 


Union  sch .  lib 

Baldwiusville  free  acad.  lib. 

Ballstou  pub.  lib 

Saratoga  co.  law  lib 

N.  Y.  state  sch.  for  blind  lib. 


1819 
1897 
1868 

? 
1871 
1881 
1892 
1873 

1893 

1864 

1893 

?18l5 


Union  sch.  lib 

St  Joseph's  acad.  sch.  lib. 

Davenport  free  lib 

Ha  veiling:  high  sch 

Bath-on-Hudson  pub.  lib. 


1853 

?18fi0 

1889 


High  sch.  lib 

Union  sch.  lib 

Keene  Heights  lib.  club. 

High  sch.  lib 

Uuiou  acad.  lib 


1893 
1894 


Belmont  lit.  &  hist.  soc.  free  lib. 

High  sch.  lib 

High  sch.  lib 

Bnij-bamton  lib.  ass'n 

City  sch.  lib 


1888 
1857 
1826 

1885 

1890 

1893 

18 

1861 


High  sch.  lib 

R.  R.  Y.  M.  C.  A.  lib. 
St  Joseph's  acad.  lib  . 

Supreme  rourt  lib 

Union  sch.  lib 


1889 
1862 
1859 
1895 
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Name  of  librarian  or 
person  In  charge 

O  u 

0  s> 

•°  £ 
0 

«M  M 

•8 

oS 
5 

Ownership 
or  control 

Support 

33 
§ 

O 
05 

a 
1 

VOLUMES  ADDED 
LaST  YEAR 

Total 

vols. 

now  in 

library 

No, 

Given 

Bought 

Coll 
Sch  . 

Pub.  sch.. 
Pub.sch.. 
Pub.  D... 

Pub.sch.. 
Pub.sch.. 
Pri 

Pub.sch.. 
Mem.End. 

Inst 

Coll 

Pub.  D... 
Coll     ,. 

Pub.sch.. 
Pub.sch.. 
Pub.  sch.. 
Pub.sch.. 
Pub.sch.. 

Pub.sch.. 
Pub.sch.. 

Pub 

Gov  

Gov  

Pub.sch.. 

Sch 

Mem 

Pub.  sch . . 
Pub.  D... 

Pub.sch.. 
Pub.sch.. 

Pub.sch.. 
Sch 

Pub.  sch.. 
Pub.sch.. 

Pub.sch.. 

Pub.sch.. 

Inst 

Sch 

Gov 

Pub.sch.. 

G.  Gon.. 
G.  Gen.. 
Tax  St.. 
Tax  St.. 
Tax  St.. 

Tax  St.. 
Tax  St.. 
Pri 
Tax 
E.T.St.. 

St 

St 

End. Gen. 
Tax  St.G. 
G.  Gen.. 

Tax  St.. 
Tax  St.. 
Tax  St.. 
Tax  St.. 
Tax  St.. 

Tax  St.. 
Tax  St.. 
St.  G.... 

St 

St 

Tax  St.. 

Gen 

Pri   

Tax  St.. 
Tax  St.. 

Tax  St.. 
Tax  St.. 
G.  Fees.. 
Tax  St.. 
Gen 

St.G.... 
Tax  St.. 
Tax  St.. 

Gen 

Tax 

Tax  St.. 
G 

Gen 

St 

Tax  St.. 

Fl.. 
Fl  .. 
F... 
F  .. 
F   .. 

Fl  .. 

37 
8 

""2 
3 

1 

78 
77 
2 

84 

50 

34 

200 

545 

750 
58 

669 
56 

16  768 

590 

1035 

516 

365 

587 

1  9f>7 

7106 

1400 

14  296 

a  4  493 
a  578 

25  679 

781 

7  200 

600 
610 

4f> 

Lilian  B.  Lewis  .... 

M 

<\& 

E.  M.  Sanford 

A°> 

Lillian  M.  Hurlbut. 

50- 

*>1 

A.  M.  Preston  ...... 

R.F1 
F  .. 

Fl 

4 
11 

•V} 

Laura  E.  Leland... 

^ 

54 

F  .. 

Fl 

76 

55 

56 

Cordello  Herrick  ... 

Fl.. 

57 

Theo 

F   .. 

r->ft 

D.  A.  Walker 

F  .. 
Fl  .. 

47 

KJO, 

60 

Fl  .. 

107 
19 

61 

W.  W.  Smith 

Fl  .. 

fi* 

F  .. 

1  288   6:^ 

W:  H.  Lisk 

Fl.. 

87 
42 

1 

297 

100 

20 

622 

341 
20 

1  382 
1412 

324 
1375 
1100 
1580 

4  942 

11254 
530 

9  000 
496 

1944 

1243 
750 

1825 
903 

2  225 

2  230 
800 
818 

5  500 
i  12  185 

1000 

780 

608 

10  850 

342 

M 

F.  W.  Crumb 

F  .. 

6> 

F   .. 
F   .. 
F  .. 
R 

4 
1 
5 

66 

67 

Law 

69- 

Fl.. 

F   .. 
Fl  .. 

22 
27 

70- 

71 

7<> 

Hannah  L.  Underhill 

F 

7°? 

R.F1 
F   .. 

R.F1 
F   .. 

71 

W:  A.  Cuzner. ...... 

10 

317 

143 

75 

100 

213 

4 

75 

C:  W.  Mulford 

76 

77 

SI  .. 
F  .. 

100 

78 

F.  W.  Gray 

79 

W.  K.  Mott 

F  .. 

80 

F 

81 

F 

8'? 

F  .. 

63 
1419 

8^t 

P.  H.  Bigler 

S    .. 
F  .. 

Fl 

10 

81 

Mrs  J.  W.  Clonney.. 

85 

86 

G.  L.  Nichols 

F   .. 

87 

Fl.. 
R 

8 

50 

500 

18 

8«! 

Winifred  M.  Smith  . 

89 

F 

90 

a  For  year  ending  Sep.  30,  1899.       b  For  year  ending  Aug.  81,  1899. 
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VOLUMES  ISSUED 

u 

d 

>, 

a 

a 
0 
0. 

0 

an 
*■> 

cS 

Q 

HOURS  OPH.N 
EACH  WEEK  FOR 

RECEIPTS 

Ho. 

For  home 
use 

For  use 
at  library 

a 
■3 

a 

u 

c 

•3 

Invested 
funds 

Local 
taxation 

State  aid 

46 

1034 

225 

200 

200 

50 

230 

40 
188 
104 

6 
T 
5 
1 
5 

1 
2 

16 

1 

52 

20 
f 

47 

48 

600 

f 

782 

476 

282 
7  376 

$100  30 
25 
12 

75 

25  76 

49 

t 

$25 

50 

f>1 

25 

5? 

25 

16 

6 

52 

25 

53 

^4 

436  25 
2  000 

■55 
56 

38  786 

2  664 

304 

$1  560  01 

200 

57 

58 

T 

1112 

313 
2.54 
200 

177 
19:5 
120 
200 
201 

T80 
40 

208 

36 

15 

1 

1* 

1 
1 

2 
1 
5 

36 
15 

t 

27* 

30 

25 

30 

30 

1  048  86 

r>q 

25 

102  38 

-60 

<fii 

50 
5  56 

50 

•6? 

5  56 

■63 

939 

1000 

610 

711 

900 
8  629 

■64 

f 

890 

50 
58  52 

50 

•65 

13  63 

•66 

•67 

146  25 

146  25 

•68 

48  25 

<69 

70 

1500 

22  916 

220 

9  754 

217 

300 
183 
180 

6 

63 
25 
10* 

255  95 

71 

79 

200 

580 

400 

79 

73 



74 

Is) 

8  437 

1100 
800 

149 

60 
200 

84 
212 
313 

208 
140 
350 
267 
267 

6 

1 

i 
58 
T 
10 

8 

1* 
52 
13 
33 

300 

87  50 
25 

150 

76 

30 
25 

58 

87  50 

77 

400 

53  80 

78 

79 

2  040 
1133 

5  347 

825 
1  575 

3  648 
60  122 

10178 

€0 

250 

10 
10 

81 

82 

83 

2 
13 
33 

46  25 

25 

84 
85 

86 

100 
2  200 

3  099  04 

87 

563 
100 

313 
200 
300 
175 

96 

96 

88 
89 

250 

5 

48 

600 
8 

600 

90 

160 

500 
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noii 

Total 

receipts 

PAYMENTS  FOB 

Total 
payments 

Annual 
dues 

Gifts 

and  other 

sources 

Books, 

serials  and 

bindings 

Salaries 

All  other 
expenses 

No. 

$50 

$50 

$63  53 

$150 

$213  53 

46 

47 

100  30 
50 
12 

100 

50  76 

100  30 
52 
2 

106  89 
50  76 

100  30 
52 
12 

106  89 
50  76 

48 

49 

10 

50 

51 

5? 

58 

436  25 
3  908  91 

436  25 
905  12 

436  25 
3  208  49 

54 

148  90 

1170 

$1  133  37 

55 

56 

57 



295  01 
127  03 

1  343  87 
254  71 

985  77 
100  85 

219 
36 

22  76 

23  37 

1  227  53 
160  22 

58 
59 

60 

100 
11  12 

100 

11  12 

12  55 
75 

72  15 

150 
292  50 
116  52 

100- 
11  12 
37  55 

100 
72  15 

150  00 
312  50 
460  97 

61 

6? 

25 

• 

63 

100 
72  15 

25 

64 

65 

66 

292  50 
592  91 

20 
201 

67 

544  66 

143  45 

68 

69 

338  59 

80  54 
32  98 

594  54 

1  260  54 
32  98 

570  22 

527  71 

32  98 

154  30 

570  22 

2  485  46 

32  98 

855  76 

70 

1100 

857  75 

71 

19, 

200 

501  46 

73 

74 

3  32 

453  32 

175 

156  30 
350 
203  56 
154 

104 

300 

174  97 

100  86 
100 

203  56 
20  62 

100  13 

50  47 

450  60 

174  97 
130  86 
300 
203  56 
20  62 

104 
16 

71  25 

15  52 

3  299  04 

75 

76 

77  50 
150 
101  78 
154 

64 

30 
100 

77 

$200 

100 

78 
74 

80 

40 

104 
16 

81 

8? 

71  25 

15  52 

3  299  04 

61  10 

10  15 

83 

15  52 
200 

15  52 
1290 

84 

1808 

201  04 

85 

86 

87 

93 
1  027  54 
14  40 

93 
1  627  54 
64  40 

88 

1200 
19  25 

600 

89 

ii  25 

50 

90 

5H 
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No. 


Place 


NAME  OF  LIBRARY 


91 
92 
93 
94 
95 

96 

97 

98 

99 

100 

101 
102 
103 
104 
105 

106 
107 
108 
109 
110 

111 
112 
113 
114 
115 

116 
117 
118 
119 
120 

121 
122 
123 
124 
125 

126 
127 
128 
129 
130 

131 
132 
133 
134 
135 


Blanvelt 

Bolivia 

<i 

Boonville 

(i 

Brasher  Falls 

Breesport  

Brewster 

Bridgehampton 

Bridgewater 

Broadii  lbin 

Brockport 

Brocton  

Brookfield. 

Br'klyn,  Lafayette  av.. 
"        55  Hicks  St.. . 

"        Bay  Ridge 

"        183  Lincoln  pi. 
ti 

u 

"  16  Court  honse 

"  197  M'tague  st. 

«'  26Brevoortpl. 

«  Flatbush 

u 

"       Ft  Hamilton.* 

"        Pierrepont  st. 
« 

11       356*  Bridge  at* 

"        Bath  Beach... 
'*        Jor'mon  n    Ct 


Ryer3on  st 


283  Union  st.. 
300  Baltic  st.. 
721  Carroll  st. 
J'y&Ck'p'lsts 


"        StM.  &Alb.  a 


67  Scli'horn  st 
502  Fulton  st. 
Scher'horn  st. 


Sch.  dist.  lib 

Bolivar  free  lib... 

High  sch.  lib 

Erwiu  lib.  &  inst. 
High  sch.  lib 


Brasher  &  Stockholm  high  sch.  lib 

St  Joseph's  acad.  sch.  lib 

Union  sch.  lib 

High  sch.  lib 

Hampton  lib 


Union  sch.  lib 

Union  sch.  lib 

State  normal  sch.  lib. 

High  sch.  lib 

High  sch.  lib 


1897 
1890 
1885 
1878 

1886 
1891 
1899 
1890 
1876 

1895 


Adelphi  coll.  lib  .. 

Asacog  club  lib 

Bay  Ridge  free  lib 
Berkeley  inst.  lib  . 
Boys  high  sch.  lib. 


1890 
1876 

1869 


Brooklyn  coll.  of  phar.  lib.. 

Brooklyn  law  lib 

Brooklyn  lib 

Brooklyn  pub.  lib 

Erasmus  Hall  high  sch.  lib. 


Fern.  inst.  of  visitation  lib. 

Fort  Hamilton  free  lib 

L.  I.  hist.  soc.  lib 

Manual  training  high  sch.. 
Med.  soc.  of  Kings  co.  lib.. 


New  Utrecht  free  lib 

Packer  coll.  inst.  lib 

Polytechnic  inst.  Spicer  mem.  lib. 

Pratt  inst.  free  lib 

Public  sch.  no.  119  lib 


1888 
1886 
1892 

1891 
1863 
1857 
1897 

1787 

1855 
1893 
1863 
1894 
1845 

1895 
1846 
1891 
1888 
T 


St  Agnes  fern.  sem.  lib 

St  Francis  coll.  lib 

St  Francis  Xavier's  acad.  lib. 

St  James  acad.  lib 

St  John's  coll.  lib 


1884 
1894 
1869 


St  John's  home  lib 

St  Thomas  Aquinas  acad.  lib 

Union  for  Cbrist'n  work  free  lend,  lib 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  lib 

Y.  W.  C.  A.  lib 


1870 


1866 

1853 
11888 
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Name  of  librarian  or 
person  in  charge 

O  ID 

£1  a 
0 

£§ 

3 
0 

Ownership 
or  control 

Support 

a 
0 

a 

ID 
H 

VOLUMES  ADDED 
LAST  TEAR 

Total 

vols. 

now  in 

library 

N9.. 

Given 

Bought 

Jennie  E.  Rathbun. 
Mariza  C.  Kilbury.. 
Ella  I.  Craudall  .... 

Pub.seh.. 

Pub   

Pub.seh.. 
End 

Pub.seh.. 

Pub.seh.. 
Sch 

Pub.seh.. 
Pub.seh.. 
Eud   

Pub.seh.. 
Pub.seh.. 
Sch 

Pub.  sch.. 
Pub.  sch.. 

Coll 

Sch 

Pub.  sch.. 

Coll 
Mem.Gov. 

Mem 

Pub 

Pub.  sch.. 

Sch 

Mem 

Mem 

Sch. 

Mem 

Sch.  .    . 
Coll 

Pub.  sch.. 

Sch 

Coll 

Sch. 

Sch 

Coll 

Sch 

Inst.  ..... 

Tax.  St.. 
St,  G-... 
Tax.  St.. 
Eud.  St.. 
Tax.  St.. 

Tax.  St.. 
G.  Geu.. 
Tax.  St.. 
Tax.  St.. 
End. Fees 

Tax.  St.. 
Tax.  St.. 
St 

Tax.  St.. 
Tax.  St.. 

St.  G.Gen 
Gen 

Tax.  St.G 
G.  Gen.. 
Tax.  St.. 

Gen 

Tax.  St.. 
End. Fees 
Tax.  St.. 
Tax.  St.. 

Gen 

Tax.  St.G 
Eud.GeD. 

Gen 

Gen 

St.  G.... 

Gen 

End 

End 

St 

Gen 

Fees  Gen 

Gen 

Gen 

Gen 

G.  Gen.. 
Gen 

S.  D.  Gen 
End.  Gen 
G.  Gen.. 

F   .. 
F   .. 



85 
400 

63 
235 

40 

32 
20 
16 

606 
866 
615 
3  627 
725 

900 
475 
382 
364 

91 
o/> 

FT 

9? 

L.  W.  Fiske 

F   .. 
Fl.. 

F 

78 
10 

91 

W.  T.  Cowper  ...... 

9> 

A.  A.  Hulburd 

96 

Sr.  M.  Realiud.. .... 

Fl 

97 

F   .. 

Fl 

10 

9ft 

qq> 

S  ... 

F... 
F... 
Fl  .. 

23 

87 
""460 

a  5  248  100> 

D.  R.  Lewis 

400  101 

960  1  055 

C:  W.  Smith..? 

5  276 
600 
500 

7  860 

1  023 
5  862 

781 

4  810 

1300 

22  256 
W46 153 

23  738 
1700 

»2  000 

5  129 
a  62  340 

3  001 

9  500 

2  501 
7  678 
7  500 

67  906 
1060 

825 

4  200 
832 
652 

15  500 

1150 
1  250 

in** 

Mrs.  Aura  Haynes.. 
C.  P.  Miner 

F... 
Fl 



2 
2 

140 

104 
IOt. 

Fl.. 

F... 

756 

106 

107 

Mrs  N.  DeG.  Dcubleday 

F... 
Fl.. 
Fl  .. 

Fl  .. 
R... 

78 
25 
10 

508 

318 

87 

300 

31 

989 
2  512 
8  036 

108 
109> 

no 

Phar 
Law 

111 

lr71 

*W.  A.  Bard  well 

S  ... 
F... 
Fl 

12  505 
12  554 

11^ 

11  I'- 

ll" 

Fl 

116. 

Callie  M.  Mays..... 

F... 
S  ... 
Fl 

59 
1220 

525 
716 

117 

Emma  Toedteberg.. 
Mary  A.  Hall 

118 
119> 

Med. 

R... 

F... 

Fl  .. 
Fl  .. 
F... 
F... 

Fl  .. 

8 

147 

21 

850 

384 

124 

23 

1946 

18 

190> 

191 

Julia  B.  Anthony... 

1^9 

Elsie  Adams ..... 

1^ 

Mary  W.  Plummer 

124 

19K, 

196 

Fl  .. 

Fl  .. 

50 

32 
67 

I9  7 

-|9£ 

Fl  .. 
Fl  ., 

50 

-|oq> 

ISO 

Sr.  St  Mark  Ryan... 

Fl  .. 
Fl  .. 

12 

35 

1?T 

-n"> 

Fanny  Hull 

F... 
R.S1. 
R.F1 

708 
286 
278 

2  267 

473 

95 

42  728  133 

Irene  A.  Hackett ... 



16  919  134 
8  865  135 

a  For  year  ending  Ap.  SO,  1899.    b  For  year  ending  Feb.  28, 1899. 
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VOLUMES  ISSUED 

OS 

a 
© 
p. 
o 

CO 

P-. 

cS 

o 

HOURS  OPEN 
EACH  WEEK  FOR 

RECEIPTS 

No. 

For  home 
use 

For  use  at 
library 

be 

a 
■3 

□ 

CO 

Ml 

a 
■3 

cS 
o 
P3 

Invested 
funds 

Local 

taxation 

State  aid 

91" 

142 

4  651 

'200 

10  009 

200 

250 

200 

45 

187 
154 
78 
313 
184 

186 

180 

6 

7* 

4 

2 
12 
30 

2 

$2183 

$20 
200 

99, 

93 

52  40 

51 

94 

501 

800 

? 
300 
191 

72 
30 

30 
30 

$597 

200 

95 

15 

38  28 

15 

96 

97 

98 

10 

99 

100 

1470 

100 
1500 

125 
100 

300 

195 

200 

45 

50 
30 

45 

50 

632  64 

101 

5  75 
90 

10? 

100 

103 

104 

700 
421 

6  798 

2  000 

22  741 

350 

180 

40 
178 

180 
?208 
359 
250 
190 

? 
313 
361 
201 
193 

1 
1 

374 
T 
36 
30 
30 

50 

50 

105 

15 

30 

374 
t 
40 
30 
30 

10R 

193  50 

107 

108 
109 

?1500 
1500 

1  32 

600 

100 

110 

111 

11? 

75 
54 
25 

854 
84 
54 
25 

1 13 

88  941 
72  235 

?  65  000 
? 

10  550 

114 

10  000 

200 

1 15 

116 

117 

14  000 

5  000 
t 

261 
307 
100 
313 

300 
210 
190 
305 
193 

52 
4 

36 
35 

66 
1 

52 

78 

5 

72 

36 
67 

424 
75 

500 

200 

118 

640  821 

119 

1816 
? 

14  174 

T'O 

T 

1^1 

200 

TO? 

T>3 

775 

273  775 

840 

? 
14  241 
200 

500 

1?4 

135 

14 

1^6 

1°7 

100 
500 

2  500 

300 

40 

200 

i 
2 
30 

10 

198 

-|9q 

1000 

60 

130 

131 

3  200 

T 

200 

304 

365 

1      305 

2 

13? 

133 
134 

207  839 
13  091 
20  965 

5  212 

12  315 

T 

66 
87 
734 

66 
91 
75 

43  24 

5  000 

200 

135 
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FROM 

Total 
receipts 

PAYMENTS  FOR 

Total 

pigments 

Annual 
dues 

Gifts 

and  other 

sources 

Books, 

serials  and 

bindings 

Salaries 

All  other 
expenses 

No. 

$41  83 
400 
105  39 
797 
30 

38  28 

$41  83 
325 
105  39 
409  10 
30 

38  28 
43 
2  50 

$41  83 
340 
105  39 
797 
30 

38  28 

50  50 

2  50 

91 

$200 
1  99 

$15 

92 

93 

$200 

97  90 

94 

95 

96 

7  50 

97 

10 

98 

99 

$57  01 

8 

697  65 

5  75 
200 

163  16 

5  75 

200 

214 

107  44 

484  60 

5  75 

200 

100 
101 

70 

10? 

103 

100 

12  50 
12 

641  15 

10 

22  50 
12 

1  241  15 

104 

10f> 

203  50 

397 

600 

106 

107 

1442  17 

2  143  49 

344  97 

99  87 

644  27 

989  08 

1  978  32 
99  87 

108 

109 

372 
89 

110 

50  25 

38  78 

89  03 
6  700 
22  182  25 
6  413  21 

111 

6  700 
9  731 
3  707  32 

11? 

9  185  60 

2  310  08 
626  46 

22  045  68 
10  826  46 

5  496  35 
1  870  83 

6  954  90 
825  06 

113 
111 

115 

116 

745 

575  50 

1445 
9  058  71 

400 
1  605  91 

378 
5  083  84 

337 
2  104  74 

1115 

8  794  49 

117 

2  075 

118 
119 

100 

420  46 
330  09 
143  86 

600 

375 

1350 

600 

t 

299  60 

700 

1  095  06 

1  680  09 

743  86 

1?0 

1296  64 

1 496  64 

191 

1?? 

1  32 

501  32 

T?S 

194 

14 

14 

14 

1^ 

1% 

100 

100 

40 

40 

127 

T>8 

75 

75 

100 

100 

199 

ISO 

77 

77 
47 
2  316  79 
799  48 
1   179  53 

77 

47 
7  828  67 
2  521  05 
1  379  53 

1S1 

132 

3  016  34 

8  259  58 
2  525 
1  379  53 

5  289  41 

1631 

1200 

222  47 
90  57 

133 

134 

1  379  53 

135 
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No. 


Place 


NAME  OF  LIBRARY 


136 
137 

138 
139 
140 

141 
142 

143 
144 
145 

146 
147 
148 
149 
150 

151 
152 
153 
154 
155 

156 
157 
158 
159 
160 

161 
162 
163 
164 
165 

166 
167 
168 
169 
170 

171 
172 
173 
174 
175 

176 
177 
178 
179 
180 


Brownville 

Brushton.. ....  ....  .... 

Buffalo...""""!!!""! 
"      Main  &  Va.  sts 

<i 
(i 
u 
i< 

M 

U 
U 

II 
II 
II 

II 
II 

ii 

•i    . 
ii 

ii 
ii 

ii 

"     Central  high  sch 

14 
II 

•      19*w!*Moh'wkVt 
Burdett 

Caldwell 

ii 

Caledonia 

Cambridge 

Camden 

ii 

Campbell 

Canaan  Fonr  Corners  .. 
Canajoharie ... ....  .... 

Canandaigua 

Canaseraga 

Canastota 

Candor 

Canisteo 


Union  sch.  lib 

St  Philomena's  acad.  ech 
Union  sch.  lib 

Acad,  of  Sacred  Heart  lib 
Buffalo  catholic  inst.  lib.. 


lib. 


Buffalo  coll.  of  phar.  lib. 

Buffalo  hist.  soc.  lib 

Buffalo  pub.  lib 

Buffalo  sem.  lib 

Buffalo  state  hosp.  lib... 


Canisins  coll.  lib 

Centra]  bigh  sch.  lib  ....... 

8tb  jud.  dist.  law  lib 

Erie  railroad  lib 

German  M.  Luther  coll.  lib. 


German  Y.  M.  A.  lib 

Grosvenor  pub.  lib.......... 

Holy  Angels  acad.  lib 

Inst,  of  Sisters  of  St  Joseph  lib 

aLe  Couteulx,  St  Mary's  inst.  lib... 


1896 
1893 
1897 
1895 
1866 

1886 
1862 
1837 
1851 
1880 

1870 
1854 
1863 
1874 
1854 

1841  I 
1859  L 
1861 
1891 
1862 


Masten   Park  high  sch.  lib. .... ...... 

St  Margaret's  sch.  lib 

St  Mary's  acad.  &  indust.  fom.  sch.  lib, 
S.  J.  Williams  mem.  lib 

Univ.  of  Buffalo,  med.  dept.  lib...... 


Women's  educ'n.  &  indust.  union  lib. 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  lib 

Union  scb.  lib 

Lake  George  free  lib 

Lake  George  un.  sch.  lib 


1897 
1884 
1863 
1894 

1845 

1884 
1853 


High  scb.  lib 

High  sch.  lib 

Camden  lib.  ass'n. 

High  sch.  lib 

Union  sch.  lib.. .. 


1892 
1894 

1896 
1892 
1891 

T 

1893 

1893 

? 
1888 
1868 
1877 

Canastota  pub.  lib 1896 

High  sell,  lib ? 

Candor  ?r?e  acad.  lib 1868 

Hiuh  scb.  lib 1871 

Wimodanghsian  free  lib.- 11897 

a  F  r  deac-mut.s. 


Canaan  pub.  lib. 

High  sch.  lib 

High  sch.  lib. ... 
Wood  lib.  ass'n.. 
High  sch.  lib 
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Name  of  librarian 

<M 

O  a 
0  B 

.     M 
OS 
a° 

DO 

OS 

5 

Ownership 
or  control 

Support 

s> 

to 

3 

<H 

O 
tO 

a 

a 

Eh 

VOLUMES  ADDED 
LAST  YBAR 

Total 

vols. 
now  in 
library 

Given 

Bought 

W.  J.  Linnell 

Pub.  Bch.. 

Sch 

Pub.  sch.. 
Sch 

Coll.    ..   . 
Mem.  .... 
Mem.  .... 

Inst. ..... 

Coll 
Pub.  sch.. 

Coll 

Mem.  .... 
Pub 

Sch. 
Sch. 
Sch.  .    . 

Pub.  sch.. 
Sch.   ,  ,    , , 
Seh 

End 
Coll 

Inst 

Inst 

Pub.  sch.. 
Mem 

Pub.  sch.. 

Pub.  sch.. 
Pub.  sch.. 
Mem 

Pub.  sch.. 
Pub.  sch.. 

Pub.  D... 
Pub.  sch.. 
Pub.  sch.. 
Mem 

Pub.  sch.. 

Pub.  D... 
Pub.  sch.. 
Pub.  sch.. 
Pub.  sch.. 
Mem 

Tax.  St.. 
G.  Gen.. 
Tax.  St.. 

Gen 

St.  Gen.. 

Gen 

St.  Gen.. 
E.  T.  St. 
St.  Gen.. 
St 

FeesGen. 
Tax.  St.. 
St.Sdy.. 
FeesGen. 
G.  Gen.. 

End  Fees 
E.St.Sdy 

Gen 

Gen 

Gen 

Tax.  St.. 

Gen 

jlen 

End  „., 
St.  Gen.. 

St.  Gen.. 
St.  Gen.. 
Tax. St.. 
St.  Gen.. 
Tax.  St.. 

Tax.  St.. 

Tax.  St.. 
St  G.Fees 

Tax.  St.. 

Tax.  St.. 
Tax.  St.. 

Tax.  St.. 
Tax  St.  G. 
Tax.  St.. 

Tax.  St.. 
Tax.  St.. 
Tax.  St.. 
Tax.  St.. 
St.  G.... 

Fl.  . 
Fl.  . 
Fl.  . 
Fl.  . 
R.  S. 

Fl.  . 
R. .. 

F.  .. 
Fl.  . 
Fl.  . 

Fl.  . 

Fl.  . 
R.  .. 

5 
12 

"i6i 
757 

5 

386 

421 

10 

200 

61 

5 

11 

45 

789 

107 
20141 

355 

450 

'""496 

316 

495 

300 

1311 

9  731 

128 

8  839 

al23  988 

1954 

775 

21265 
8  776 

14  000 

4  000 
1207 

7  580 

49  300 

2  360 

1180 

788 

1070 
990 
525 
873 

6  552 

1300 

5  689 
500 
752 
607 

494 

4  907 

1726 

416 

350 

789 
1925 
2  320 
2  441 

650 

1798 
1170 

865 
1184 

852 

136 

M.  G.  McKay 

137 

E.  L.  Hulett 

138 

Br.  M.Paula 

139 

Eliz.  D.  Eenninger . 
J:R.  Gray 

Phar. 
Hist. 

140 
141 

Ella  M.  Edwards  ... 
H.  L.  Elmendoxf  ... 

142 
148 

144 

A.  W.  Hurd 

145 

Rob.  Schwickerath  . 

146 
147 

Sue  D.  Woolley 

Law 

148 

Fl 

149 

Fl.  . 

R.  .. 
R.  .. 

Fl.  . 
Fl.  . 
Fl.  . 

Fl.  . 
Fl.  . 
Fl.  . 
Fl.  . 
R.  .. 

R.  .. 

R.S1. 
F.  .. 
F.  .. 
Fl.  . 

F.  .. 
F.  .. 
F.  .. 

Fl 

F.  .. 
F.  .. 
F.  .. 
F.  .. 

F 

6 

24 
1658 

10 
40 

50 

25 
5 

3 

53 

1 

45 

5 

270 
47 

""45 

8 

108 

237 

2  364 

60 

395 

4 

15 

84 

229 

52 

227 

1 

38 

35 

89 

12 

135 

68 

81 
196 
872 
173 

150 

F.  Frankenstein.... 

151 

E.  P.  Van  Duzee  ... 

153 

Sr.  St  Mary 

153 

Sr.M.  of  Sacred  Heart 

154 
155 

F.  S.  Fosdick 

156 

157 

158 

159 

Mrs  N.  G.  Benedict . 
H.  B.  Brown 

Med. 

160 

161 
162 

163 

lone  Bowman  ...... 

164 

G:  C.  Percy 

163 

166 

Annie  M  ore ......... 

167 
168 

H.  T.  Skerritt 

169 

170 

171 

Emma  P.  Abell 

173 

173 

174 

175 

F.  .. 

Fl.  . 
F.  .. 
F.  .. 
F.  .. 

16 
6 

"*87 

284 
318 
189 
184 
123 

176 

177 

JS.  L.  Andrews...... 

178 

C.  F.  Walker 

179 

180 

a  For  year  ending  Deo.  31, 1893. 
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UNIVERSITY   OF   THE   STATE   OF   NEW   YORK 


VOLUMES  ISSUED 

u 

d 

ID 

a 

a 

® 

a 

o 

ID 

HOURS  OPEN 
EACH  WEES  FOE 

RECEIPTS 

No. 

For  home 
use 

For  use 
at  library 

E* 

e 
>3 

a 

CD 

tit 
a 
-3 
(3 

« 

Invested 
funds 

Local 
taxation 

State 
aid 

136 

800 
150 
300 
800 
18  735 

I 

189 
190 
185 
52 
323 

310 
300 
365 
170 

2 

$25 

$25 

137 

188 

5 

2 
72 

72 

6 
40 

72 

48 
48 
82 
20 

11  90 

10 

139 

58 

140 

$3  718  19 

141 

? 

14? 

100 

143 

768  028 

4  127  2). 

74  860  69 

200 

144 

145 

146 

300 

147 

148 

308 
300 
240 

309 
362 
363 
200 
170 

181 

48 

3 

2 

51 
72 
30 

46* 

83 

70 

19 

12 

30 

2  425 

3  000 

149 

10  000 

150 

151 

5  466 

78  46 
846  98 

IV? 

24  738  83 

153 

3  378 

656 

154 

155 

1800 

Infi 

548  31 

157 

158 

600 
6  450 

300 
190 
309 

305 
308 
52 
110 
180 

200 
14J 
1561 
200 
200 

156 

224 

230 

226 

40 

309 

187j 
189 
200 
156 

70 

224 

63 
1 
3 
1 

1 

8 

12 

5 
35 

3 

5 
30 
27 

1 

13 
30 

? 

5 

4 

159 

54 

69 

82 

1 

3 

2 

260 
120 

160 

200 

161 

37  50 

16? 

1803 
990 
500 
261 

273 

7  758 

12  961 
300 
450 

4  260 
3  934 

5  050 

13  748 
1000 

11408 

? 

372 

1200 

3  804 

921 

200 

163 

7 

164 

25 
f 

165 

25 

25 
200 

25 

166 

167 

181 

168 

12 
25 

64 

169 

170 

200 

35  57 

25 

174  41 
596  97 
200 

35  57 

171 

75 

17'} 

113  45 

173 

30 
27 

600 

174 
175 

199 
30 

160 

130 

176 

13 
30 

400 
40  28 
110  14 

200 

177 

t 

50 

178 

100 

179 

111  56 

180 



85 
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FROM 

Total 
receipts 

PAYMENTS  FOR 

Total 
payments 

Annuil 
dues 

Gifts 

and  other 

sources 

Books, 

serials  and 
bindings 

Salaries 

All  other 
expenses 

No, 

$50 

$50 
297 

21  90 

50 
710  97 

4  60 

405  84 
27  255  30 

$50 
297 

21  90 

50 
6  863  27 

16  60 

405  84 

81  559  66 

1SR 

137 

21  90 
50 
5  432  19 

13* 

$20 

$30 
700 

139 

814 

$1  449  90 
12 

$4  702  40 

140 
141 

200 
2  993  36 

300 
82  181  26 

U? 

35  718  88 

18  585  48 

143 

144 

145 

300 

472  43 

772  43 

772  43 

772  43 

1<lft 

1 17 

5  425 

1  293  23 

1414 

34  49 

2  741  72 

148 

119 

150 

269  50 

350 

697  96 
25  585  81 

318  68 
8  502  54 
180 
57  87 

360 
8  044  63 

248  30 
9  038  64 

926  98 
25  585  81 
180 
57  87 

151 

152 

153; 

Hi 

75 

623  31 

548  31 

548  31 

156 

1^7 

25  50 
112  86 
473  60 

148  77 
415  69 

7 
29  74 
44  82 

63  70 
265  75 
137  63 

25  50 

l:*5  10 

1  373  60 

148  77 

1  048  09 

7 

93  95 

44  82 

63  70 
365  75 
291  89 

158 

260 
320 

112  50 

1  048  09 

7  68 

107  31 

50 

43  45 

396  78 
306  18 

22  24 

159 

900 

160 

75 

161 

848  09 

68 

107  31 

380 

252  40 

162 
163 

64  21 

164 

165 

18  45 

15  78 
184  18 

166 

100 
109 

167 

58 

45  26 

168 
169 

71  14 

161 
309  39 

71  14 

75 

o^n  QS 

71  14 

86 

306  94 
1  196  97 
561  23 
5 

648  77 

90  28 

210  14 

223  12 

199  89 

170 

61 
21  53 

10 

50 

100 

222 

1 

5  96 
236  05 
76  37 
5 

66  70 

171 
172 
173 
174 
175 

176 

177 

1  196  97    Sfin  Q> 

182  04 

672  04 

262  86 

233  66 

833  66 
90  28 
210  14 
223  12 
210  9o 

357  07 

90  28 
210  14 

178  89 

225 

178 

111  56 
155  90 

21 

179 
180 
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UNIVERSITY   OF   THE    STATE   OF   NEW   YORK 


No. 


Place 


NAME  OF  LIBRARY 


181  Canton 

182  "       

183  "       

184  Cape  Vincent. 

185  Carniel. ...... 


186 
187 
188 
1*9 
190 

191 
192 
193 
194 
195 


Carthage . 
Castile  ... 


Catskill . 


Cattaraugus. 


196   Cazenovia...... 

197]  "         

198;  Central  Square. 

199  Central  Valley  . 

200  Champlain 


201  Charlotte 

202  Chateangay  ... 

203  Chatham 

2041  Cherry  Valley. 
205'  Chester 


206  Chittenango. 

207  Churchville  . 
208|  Cincinnatus . 

209  Clarence 

210  Claverack... 


211 
212 
213 
214 
215 

216 
217 
218 
219 
220 

221 
222 
223 
224 
225 


Clayton  .... 

Clayville... 
Cleveland.., 
Cliff  Haven 


Clifton  Springs. 
Clinton 


Clyde 


CohleskiU 
Cohocton  .. 
Cohoes  .... 


Canton  free  lih................. 

High  sell,  lib ....... 

St  Lawrence  uni v.  lib. ........ .. 

Union  sch.  lib 11875 

Carmel  lit.  union  lib................  1881 


1891 


1865 


Drew  eem.  lib.. ........... 

Union  sch.  lib 

Augustinian  inst.  lib....... 

High  sch.  lib 

Cordelia  A.  Greene  free  lib. 


High  sch.  lib ..... 

Catskill  pub.  lib..... 

High  sch. lib......... 

St  Patrick's  acad.  lib. 
High  sch.  lib 


Cazenovia  pub.  lib. 
Cazenovia  sem.  lib. 

High  sch.  lib 

Union  sch.   lib 

Union  sch.  lib 


High  sch.  lib... 
High  sch.  lib... 
High  sch.  lib... 
Union  sch.  lib.. 
High  sch.   lib... 


Yates  high  sch.  lib 

Union  sch.   lib 

Union  sch.   lib 

Parker  high  sch.  lib 

Claverack  free  lib.  and  reading  room . 


Hudson  River  inst.  lib.. . 

High  sch.  lib 

High  sch.    lib 

Union  sch.   lib 

Catholic  summer  sch.  lib. 


Union  and  class  sch.  lib. 

Hamilton  col.  lib. 

High  sch.  lib 

Houghton  sem.  lib 

High  sch.   lib 


High  sch.  lib 

Union  sch.  lib 

Cohoes  city  library.... 
Egberts  nigh  sch.  lib.. 
St  Bernard's  acad.  lib. 


1868 
1899 
1885 
1S66 
1897 


1893 
1868 
1892 
1887 

1886 
1824 
1887 


1890 

1892 
1883 
1884 
? 
1846 

1871 
1890 
1857 
1869 
1890 

1854 
1889 
1878 
1886 
1899 

1894 
1812 
1894 
1861 
t 

1887 
1880 
1856 
1880 
1890 


\ 
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Jfame  of  librarian  or 

■J".  _ 

3S 

0  C 
a  a 

<D 

*-  W> 

0  w 

0 

XIX  w 

ai 

3 

Ownership 
or  control 

Support 

33 
J 
0 

to 

a 

s> 

VOLUMES   ADDED 
LAST  YEAR 

Total 

vols. 

now  in 

library 

No, 

Given 

Bought 

Josephine  Paige.... 

Mem 

Pub.  sch.. 
Coll 

Pub.  6ch.. 
Mem.  .... 

Coll 

Pub.  sch.. 
Sch.   , 
Pub.  sch.. 
Pri 

Pub.  sch.. 
Pub.  D... 
Pub.  sch.. 

Sch 

Pub.  sch.. 

Mem.  .... 
Sch. 

Pub.  sch.. 
Pub.  sch.. 
Pub.  sch.. 

Pab.sch.. 
Pub.  sch.. 
Pub.  sch.. 
Pub.  sch.. 
Pub.  sch.. 

Pub.  sch.. 
Pub.  sch.. 
Pub.  6ch.. 
Pub.  sch.. 

Sch 

Pub.  sch.. 
Pub.sch.. 
Pub.  sch.. 
Sch 

Pub.sch.. 

Coll 

Pub.sch.. 
Sch 

Pub.sch.. 

Pub.sch.. 
Pub.sch.. 
Pub.  sch.. 
Pub.sch.. 
Sch 

Tax.  St.. 
Tax.  St.. 
End.Gen. 
Tax.  St.. 
G.  Gen.. 

Gen 

Tax.  St.. 

Gen 

Tax.  St.. 
End 

Tax.  St.. 
Tax.  St.. 
Tax.  St.. 

Gen 

Tax.  St.. 

Tax.St.G. 
Gen 

Tax.  St.. 
Tax.  St.. 

Tax.  St.. 
Tax.  St.. 
Tax.  St.. 
Tax.  St.. 
Tax.  St.. 

Tax.  St.. 
Tax.  St.. 
Tax.  St.. 
Tax.  St.. 
St.G.F.. 

St.  Gen.. 
Tax.  St.. 
Tax.  St.. 
Tax.  St.. 
G 

Tax.  St.. 
St.  Gen.. 
Tax.  St.. 
St.  Gen.. 
Tax.  St.. 

Tax.  St.. 
Tax.  St.. 

Tax 

Tax.  St.. 
Gen 

F.  .. 
R.F1 

Fl 

35 

209 

430 

2  255 
973 

12  953 

591 

1825 

3  000 
325 
360 

1200 
all67 

650 

8  627 

825 

839 

2175 

5  626 

3  440 

491 

800 
860 

675 
1566 
3  539 

855 
1250 

8  000 
604 
316 

1500 

181 

18? 

183 

N  E.  White 

F.  .. 
R.  S. 

Fl 

*"l5 

81 
23 

184 

Clayton  Ryder  ..... 

185 

186 

P.  H.  Hembat 

Fl.  . 
Fl 



199 

187 

188 

Hattie  A.  Merrill... 

F.  .. 
F.  .. 

Fl.  . 
F.  .. 
R.F1 
Fl.  . 
F.  .. 

F.  .. 
Fl.  . 

Fl.. 
F  .. 

Fl 

5 
74 

****18 

204 
35 

2 

"*60 

15 

385 
15 
10 

129 

556 

59 
104 

25 

224 

348 

85 

15 

100 

74 

9 

1X9 

S.  E.  Mallory 

190 

Minnie  E.  Hoagland 
Emily  F.  Becker.... 

191 

199 

Charles  Hale ....... 

193 

19+ 

Q:  A.  Bolles 

195 

Emma  J.  Hutchinson 
A.  R.  Butler 

196 

197 

198 

199 

200 

201 

E.  F.  MoKinley 

F  .. 
F  .. 
F  .. 
Fl 

'"32 

202 

Ella  E.  Wagar 

203 

204 
P05 

W:  M.  Fort 

Fl.. 
F  .. 
Fl 



206 

N.  Lee 

207 

208 

F 

209 

C.  E.  Seipel 

F 

1  500,  210 

Fl.. 
Fl.. 
F  .. 
Fl.. 
Fl.. 

Fl.. 
F  .. 
F  .. 

13 

13 

1600 

12 

420 

77 

315 

2 

35 

30 

135 
1067 

1  630|  211 

655  212 

Mrs  0.  M.  Buchanan 

66l!  213 
441  214 

1  630  215 

706  216 

M.  G.  Dodge 

39  408  217 

1  795  218 

2  433  219 

F    ,, 

46 

208 
400 

2  010  220 

1  400  221 

F  .. 
F 

441 

1250  222 

3  817  223 

W.  P.  Thomson 

R.F1 
Fl.. 

■**2u 

402 

1  702  224 

740  225 

a  For  year  ending  Feb.  23,  1899. 
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UNIVERSITY   OF   THE   STATE  OF   NEW    YORK 


VOLUMES  ISSUED 

u 

c8 
c 
t» 

a 

a 
<s 

Q> 
O 
to 
1 

HOURS  OPEN 
EACH  WEEK  FOR 

RECEIPT* 

No. 

For  home 
use 

For  use 
at  library 

M 

•3 

a 

.3 

u 

a 

Invested 
funds 

Local 
taxation 

Stat* 
aid 

181 

19  233 

289 
190 

42 

42 

$500 
229  49 

$200 

18? 

350 

183 

184 

450 
590 

40 
52 

2 
5 

25 

25 

185 

5 

186 

187 

295 

380 

3  000 

3  308 

400 
26  241 

900 

187 
38 
80 

104 

189 

296 

200 

250 

92 

300 

240 

40 

40 

224 

30 
193 
210 

74 
191 

191 
50 

195 
60 

104 

74 
173 

80 
200 

49 

40 
268 

45 
245 
200 

40 

17 

247 

195 

161 

5 

1 

2 

12 

2 
30 

30 

2 

30 

12 

5 

2 

5 

1 
5 
5 
2 
1 

5 
1 
30 
2 
8 

4 

30 

4 

2 

21 

1 

36 

2 

88 

2 
3 
26 
6 
5 

30 

136  47 

100 

188 

189 

125 
? 

1000 

190 

12 

30 

$500 

191 

IP? 

1000 
10 

200 

193 

30 
6 
2 

30 
12 

10 

194 

195 

1079 

14  583 
• 

561 
700 
750 

756 
2  178 

f 

1772 
900 

1500 
775 

25 
200 

25 

196 

200 

197 

I 

300 
550 

198 

199 

40 

?00 

53  86 

54  35 

190 
643  07 
40  40 

50 

?01 

*>n? 

"5 

105 

^03 

385 

^04 

40 

?,05 

300 

5 

906 

25 

7 

10 

25 

?07 

50 

30 
30 
30 
60 

58  27 

908 

?09 

850 
3  386 

125 

500 
294 
314 
509 

2  500 
5  036 
5  040 

?10 

26  55 

9,11 

21?, 

200 

30 

100 

3 

50 

100 

?13 

214 

298 

6 

50 

215 

216 

73  56 

61  7(> 

217 

? 

36 

45 

200 

?,18 

?,19 

88 
30 

?,?,n 

42  16 

123  71 
8  60 
100 
231  93 

2ai 

? 

1000 

19  468 

1  575 

521 

f 

?,?,?, 

211  30 

223 

224 
225 

120 

25 

170  84 
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TBOM 

Total 
receipts 

PAYMENTS   TOR 

Total 
payments 

Annual 
dues 

Gifts 
and  other 

sources 

Books, 

serials  and 

bindings 

Salaries 

All  other 
expenses 

No. 

$64  28 

$764  28 
229  49 

$413  71 
229  49 

$208 

$142  57 

$764  28 
229  49 

1st 

18^ 

183. 

50 
60  34 

61  60 
26 

61  60 
57  54 

184 

60  34 

26 

5  54 

185 

18fi. 

236  47 

187 

18R 

189> 

27  82 

527  82 

89  74 

49  50 
413  52 

41  05 

27 
130  47 

706  82 

104 

326  42 

520  16 

49  50 

1  225  91 

41  05 

27 

130  47 

1  266  58 
29  75 
13 
60 
103  86 

54  35 
295 
1  028  07 
80  40 
45 

50 
100  27 

190 

191 

25  91 

1  225  91 
20 
27 
50 

1  247  25 

482 

330  39 

192" 

193" 

27 

194 

195- 

847  25 

236  50 
29  75 

323  26 

19fi- 

197 

13 
60 
103  86 

33 

235 
488  07 
80  40 
•45 

50 
100  27 

198- 

20 

60 
103  86 

54  35 

295 
1  028  07 
81  40 

199 

20O 

21  35 

60 

*>01 

?0'V 

540 

90* 

1 

901 

?,or> 

50 
100  27 

10 

34 
330  62 

?m- 

35 

907 

9,08. 

34 

258  07 

34 
57  55 

34 
358  45 

ooq 

$46 

50 

250  90 

210 

911 

200 

3 

100 

60 

135  26 
2  645 
5 

200 
1  50 
53  16 
30 

132  26 
1995 
63  52 

200 
3 
53  16 
60 

135  26 
2  645 
113  52 

m 

1  50 

213 

?14 

60 

30 
3 

9,15 

?1fi 

2  400 
5 

650 
50 

?17 

m 

?19 

42  16 

265  55 
412  96 
100 
402  77 

5  20 

265  55 
412  96 
133  25 
402  77 

20 

25  20 

265  55 
412  96 
133  25 

402  77 

?,?,0 

141  84 
193  06 

29,1 

222" 

233: 

9,24- 

225. 
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226 
.227 
228 
229 
230 

231 
232 
.233 
234 
235 

536 
237 
238 
239 
240 

241 
212 
243 
244 
245 

246 
247 
248 
249 
250 

251 
252 
253 
254 
255 

256 
257 
25* 
259 
260 

261 
262 
263 
264 
265 

266 
267 
263 
.269 
210 


Cohoea 

Coldspring . .. . 
College  Point. 

Colton 

Constableville. 


Cooperstown 
Copenhagen 

Corfu 

Corinth  ..... 
Corning:  -••• 


Cornwall 

Cornwall'on  the  Hudson 


Corona 

Cortland  .... 
<* 

<« 

Coxsaekie  .. 

Crown  Point 
<< 

Cuba 

H 

Dalton 

Dannemora.. 
Dansville  ... 

Dayton 

De  Ruyter. .. 

Dele  van 

Delhi 

Depew 

ii 

Deposit 

Dexter 

Dobbs  Ferry 
Dolgeville. .. 
Dryden 

«< 

Dunkirk 

<< 

«< 

H 


Y.  M.  C.  A.  lib 

Haldane  high  soh.  lib......... 

Conrad  Poppenhusen  ass'n  lib. 
Union  sch.  lib................ 

Union  sch.  lib...... .......... 


High  sch.  lib......... 

High  sch.  lib.......*. 

Union  sch.  lib........ 

High  sch.  lib 

Corning  free  acad.  lib. 


Coming  free  lib 

Union  sch.  lib 

Cornwall  pub.  lib 

Cornwall-on-Hudson  pub.  lib. 
High  sch.  lib 


N.  Y.  mil.  acad.  lib....... 

High  sch.  lib 

Franklin  Hatch  lib.  ass'n. 

State  normal  sch.  lib 

Union  sch.   lib............ 


High  sch.   lib 

Crown  Point  chapel  lib. 
Uniou  sch.  lib......... 

Cuba  oirc.   lib......... 

High  sch.  lib 


Union  sch.  lib 

Clinton  prison  lib. 
Dansville  pub.  lib. 
High  sch.  lib...... 

Union  sch.  lib  .... 


High  sch.  lib...... ... 

High  sch.  lib 

Delaware  acad.  lib... 
R.  R.  Y.  M.  C.  A.  lib. 
Union  sch.  lib  ...... . 


High  sch.  lib.. 
High  scb.  lib.. 
Union  sch.  lib 
High  sch.  lib.. 
Hiyb  scb.  lib.. 


Southworth  lib  .... 

Acad.  scb.  lib. ..... 

Brooks  mem.  lib  ... 
Dunkirk  sch.  lib  ... 
St  Mary's  acad.  lib. 


1884 
1892 
1868 
1894 


T 

1888 
1896 
1891 
1860 

1873 
1896 
1895 
1894 
1894 

1889 


1886 


1880 

1837 
1884 
1879 
1872 
1869 

1893 


1893 


1895 

1874 


1819 


I 
I 
I 
I 

I 
I 
I 
I 

I 

GR 
I 
R 
R 

I 

I 
I 

G 

I 
I 

1 
R 

I 


1896 

? 
1896 
1837 

1887 
1871 


1883!  G 
?  I 
1899!  I 
1893;... 
1861... 
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Name  of  librarian  or 
person  in  charge 


Ownership 
or  control 


Support 


VOLUMES  ADDED 
LAST  TEAR 


Given 


Bought 


Total 

vols. 

now  in 

library 


No, 


F.  Martens 


J.  L.  Belia ......... 

Antoinette  Abrams. 

F.  A.Walker 

LaFayette  Clapp ... 


L.  R.  Hunt. 


Mary  C.  Drake  ... 
Stella  M.  Backer  . 
H.  C.  Woodworth 

Leonora  Pope 

G.  H.  Baskerville. 


Mary  E.  Hubbard. 
G.  E.  Banta 


G:  W.  Fairgrieve. 
Mary  H.  Huestis.. 


H.  W.  Armstrong. 


J.  E.  Metcalfe... 
Susie  M.  Parker. 
W.  G.  Carmer... 


I.  S.  Sears. 


E.  D.  Holmes. 
W.  L.  Inskip. 
G:  L,  Hanley. 


G:W.  Pye 

B.  W.  Alverson..... 

W.  C.  Fox 

James  Eggenberger, 
H.  D.  Cannon , 


Lilian  Mirick... 
Nora  I.  Hayes.. 
Mary  G.  Bristol. 
J.  W.  Babcock. 
Stephen  Kealy.. 


Inst 

Pub.  sen.. 

Inst 

Pub.  sch.. 
Pub.  scb.. 

Pub.  sch.. 
Pub.  sch.. 
Pub.scb.. 
Pub.  sch.. 
Pub.  sch. 

Mem . 

Pub.  sch.. 
Pub.  D 
Pub.  D... 
Pub.  sch.. 

Sch 

Pub.  sch. 
Mem.End. 
Sch  . 
Pub.  sch.. 

Pub.  sch.. 
Pub.  D... 
Pub.  sch 

Mem 

Pub.  sch 

Pub.  sch. . 
Inst... 
Pub.  D 
Pub.  sch.. 
Pub.  sch. . 

Pub.  sch.. 
Pub.  sch.. 

Sch 

Inst 

Pub.  sch. . 

Pub.  sch.. 
Pub.  sch.. 
Pub.  sch.. 
Pub.  sch.. 
Pub.  sch.. 

End 

Pub.  sch. . 

Inst 

Pub.  sch. . 
Pri 


G.  Gen.. 
Tax.  St.. 
Gen  ... 
Tax.  St.. 
Tax.  St.. 

Tax.  St.. 
Tax.  St.. 
Tax.  St.. 
Tax.  St.. 
Tax  

St.Sdy.G. 
Tax.  St.. 
Tax.  St.. 
Tax.  St.. 
Tax.  St.. 

Gen 

Tax.  St.. 

End.Fees 

St 

Tax.  St.. 

Tax.  St.. 
Tax.  St.. 
Tax.  St.. 

Fees 

Tax.  St.. 

Tax.  St.. 
St  

Tax.  St.. 
Tax.  St.. 
Tax.  St.. 

Tax.  St.. 
Tax.  St.. 
St.G.Gen. 
St.  Gen.. 
Tax.  St.. 

Tax.  St.. 
Tax.  St.. 
Tax.  St.. 
Tax.  St.. 
Tax.  St.. 

End 

Tax.  St.. 
St.Sdy.G 
Tax.  St.. 

R.F1 
F  .. 

40 

18 

114 

100 

249 

140 

82 

104 

323 
92 

260 
55 

80 

F  .. 
F 

35 

Fl.. 

F  .. 
F  .. 

Fl.. 
F  .. 
R.F1 

F 
F 

1 

'""380 
2 

1 

F 

F  .. 
Fl.. 

Fl.. 
Fl 

301 
195 

10 

R.  S. 
Fl  . 
Fl.. 

F  .. 
F  .. 

Fl 

25 

8 

10 
43 

112 

370 
363 

45 

S... 
Fl  .. 

Fl 
Fl 

F... 
Fl  .. 
Fl 

1 

75 
50 

53 
300 
378 
103 

Fl.. 
Fl 



7 

F... 
F... 
F... 

Fl  .. 
F... 
Fl  . 
Fl  .. 
Fl  .. 

10 

4 

2 

1 
376 
130 

14 

114 
54 

F... 
Fl 

F... 
Fl  .. 

2 
2  223 

690 

90 

547 

295 

87 

366  228 

2  300  227 

3  043  228 

496  229 
300]  230 

2  963  231 
1  345  232 

500  235 

1010  234 

751  235 

8 125  235 
790  237 
929!  238 

1  899,  239 
723  240 

5  400!  241 
1  1771  242- 

3  9f>9l  24a 

6  890|  244 
1  362!  245 

970!  246 
1  257  247 


490 

1950 

586 

498 

4  200 

3  501 

432 

529 


248 
249 
250 

251 
252 
253 
254 
255 


777  256 

685  257 

2  000  258 

1  400'  259 
800j  260 

2  359  261 

709|  262 

559. 263 

1  500'  264 

600  265 

7 168) 266 

1  301|  267 

2  770!  268 
1  903  269 

3  1831  270 
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VOLUMES  ISSUED 

%4 

03 
IS 

a 

a 
0 
a 

0 

GO 

>» 

=5 
Q 

HOURS  OPEN 
EACH  WEEK  FOB 

RECEIPTS 

No. 

For  home 
use 

For  use 
at  library 

a 

•3 

a 
t> 
J 

a 

•5 
a 

Invested 
funds 

Local 
taxation 

State 
aid 

<9?6 

54 

2  054 

1203 

675 

300 

4  000 
520 
300 

1750 

15 
325 
285 

365 
220 
365 
190 
181 

180 
! 

194 
200 
200 

300 
200 
150 
156 
160 

365 

104 

10 

4 

6 

4 

4 
2 
5 
4 

24 

10 

3 

5 

35 

104 

997 

$25 

$25 

998 

78 

$192  81 

99,q 

25 
1  149  70 

50 

930 

25 

682  73 

9S1 

93? 

72 

250 

425 

6  000 

50 
25 
50 

50 

933 

25 

934 

2 

45 

50 

93s; 

9S6 

11076 

217 

3  500 

3  549 

800 
50 
50 

100 
25 

200 

937 

15 

50 

938 

500 

117 

939 

5 

50 

9-10 

500 
500 

5 



25 

^■11 

3  600 

35 

949 

943 

8  272 

308 

61 

61 

400 

9.1  1 

245 

2  100 

700 
1  5l5 

f 

200 

80 

187 
153 

2 

5 

4 

30 

r 

4 

200 

158  03 

9.16 

9.17 

18 

20 

9  |8 

9)9 

52 
200 

200 

2 
30 

40 
80 

60 

9^0 

15  30 
25 

15 

251 

937 

150 

25 

?5'> 

500 

9=SS 

17  883 

208 
187 

12 
30 

500 
25 

200 

9*v1 

25 

255 

9^6 

1  117 

207 

5 

25 

4  50 

957 



258 

300 
3  6:34 
2  000 

2  400 
793 
528 

1562 

10 

6444 

1697 

13  259 

6  000 

f 

80 
282 
200 

80 
194 

80 
200 

40 

305 
217 
164 
200 
1 

1 

36 

2 

2 
5 
f 
3 

1 

24 

2 

42 

1 

2 
36 
30 

30 
40 
f 

9=i9 

400 

200 

960 

100 

100 

?61 

300 
1000 

262 

39  58 
47  45 

39  58 

963 

25 

261 

f 

265 

966 

42 

950 

200 
87  83 
500 
124  20 

200 

967 

52  85 

968 

42 
25 
25 

200 

969 

77  07 

270 

f 
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Total 
receipts 

PAYMENTS  FOR 

Total 
payments 

Annual 

dues 

Gifts 

and  other 

sources 

Books, 

serials  and 

bindings 

Salaries 

All  other 
expenses 

N. 

99fi 

$50 
192  81 
103  42 
2  073  66 

380  86 
100 
50 
100 

$50 
105  79 
100 
80 

330  86 
100 
50 
105  10 

$50 
192  81 
103  42 
1  855  57 

380  86 
100 
50 
105  10 

997 

*""" 

$84 

$3  02 

3  42 

236  87 

923 

L... 

$28  42 
164  48 

380  86 

"9 

$76  75 

1  538  70 
50 

230 
931 

9^j9 

933 

9<M 

935 

41  50 

1  041  50 
100 
169  06 
155  09 
50 

150 

359  44 

100 

231  07 
49  72 
47  54 

150 

300 
25 
15 

42 

200  86 

860  30 
125 

252  68 

101  65 

50  54 

150 

936 

9  37 

2  06 
5  09 

6  61 
9  93 
3 

238 
239 

910 

150 

941 

9<1? 

299  76 

108  30 

808  06 

118  75 

450 
100 

122  07 

690  82 
100 
397  20 

243 

9H 

358  03 

397  20 

245 

?16 

1 

97  94 

136  94 

40  24 

10 

40  34 

947 

918 

SO 

55 

145 
30  30 

71  71 
500 
750  85 

50 

93 
30  30 

71  71 

42 

135 

30  30 

71  71 

919 

250 

21  71 

251 

95? 

50  85 

462  76 
50 

165  12 

248  33 

876  21 
50 

253 

254 

9F>5 

4  50 

4  50 

4  50 

?56 

--.. ...... 

957 

50 
200 
6  75 

27  16 

50 
400 
206  75 

27  16 
79  16 
72  45 

50 
285 
206  75 

27  16 

69  12 

72  45 

25 
115 

75 
400 
206  75 

27  16 
69  12 
72  45 

958 

959 

960 

961 

9fi9r 

963 

964 

vm 

1  350  00 
140  68 

1  302  39 

201  27 

78  46 

826 
112  89 
525  58 
198  62 
147  30 

400 
25 
205  79 

108 

2  79 
804  68 

2  65 

1334 
140  68 

1  036  05 
201  27 
147  30 

9fiB 

967 

602  39 

9fi8 

969 

78  46 

9,70 
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No. 


Place 


NAME  OF  LIBRARY 


271 
272 
273 
274 
275 

276 

277 
278 
279 
280 

281 
282 
283 
284 
285 

286 
287 
288 
289 
290 

291 
292 
293 
294 
295 

296 
297 
298 
299 
300 

301 
302 
303 
304 
305 

306 
307 
308 
309 
310 

311 
312 
313 
314 
315 


Dunkirk 

Earlville 

East  Aurora 

East  Bloomfield 

East  Chatham 

East  Hampton 

East  Islip 

East  Pembroke 

East  Randolph 

East  Springfield 

East  Syracuse 

Easton 

Eaton 

Eddvtown 

Eden 

Edmeston 

Elba 

Elbridge 

Elizabethtown 

u 

Ellenville 

11 

Ellicottville"!*! '.'.'.'.'.'.'. 

Ellington 

Elmira 

11 

<i 

Elmira  Heights 

Essex 

Fabius 

Fair  Haven 

Fairfield 

Fairport 

11 

Falconer 

Far  Rockaway 

Fayetteville   . 

Film  ore   

Fine  ..... 

Fishkill 

Fishkill  on  the  Hudson 

Florida 

Flushing 


St  Mary's  acad.  sch.  lib 

High  sch.  lib 

High  sch.  lib...... ...... 

High  sch.  lib 

East  Chatham  pub.  lib . . 


Union  sch.  lib ... ...... 

Union  sch.  lib  ............ 

Union  sch.  lib 

Union  sch.  lib 

East  Springfield  acad.  lib 


1894 
1892 


1893 

1893 
1898 
1893 


High  sch.  lib 

Eastou  lib.  ass'n. 
Uuiou  scb.  lib  ... 
Starkey  Bern,  lib  . 
Union  sch.  lib  ... 


High  sch.  lib 

Union  sch.  lib 

Munro  coll.  inst.  lib 

Elizabethtown  lib.  ass'n 
High  sch.  lib 


1880 

1880 
1895 
1895 
1839 
1896 

1895 
1897 


Ellenville  pub.  lib  .... 

High  sch.  lib 

High  sch.  Harmon  lib. 

High  sch.  lib 

Elmira  coll.  lib 


1884 
1867 

1893 


Elmira  free  acad.  lib 

N.  Y.  state  reformatory  lib 
Union  sch.  lib  ............ 

Union  sch.  lib  ............ 

Union  sch.  lib  ............ 


1892 
1871 
1855 

1846 
1876 
1896 


Union  sch.  lib 

Fairfield  sem.  lib. 
Fairport  pub.  lib.. 
Higb  sch. lib...... 

Union  sch.  lib.... 


High  sch.  lib 

High  sch.  lib 

Wide  awake  club  lib. 

Hayden  lib 

Union  sch.  lib 


f 

1890 
1803 
1895 
1870 
1894 

1890 
? 

1897 
1886 
1894 


Union  sch.  lib 

S.  S.  Seward  inst.  lib. 

Flushing  inst.  lib 

Flushing  lib.  ass'n.... 
High  sch.  lib......... 


1847 

1874 

1858 

f 
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Name  of  librarian  or 
person  in  charge 

CM 

"a 

.5 
O 

Ownership 
or  control 

Support 

ID 
W 

B 

<H 
O 

to 

a 

CO 

VOLUMES  ADDED 
LAST  YEAR 

Total 

vols. 

now  in 

library 

No. 

Given 

Bought 

Sr  Francis  de  Sales. . 

Sch       ,. 
Pub.  sch  . 
Pub.  sch.. 
Pub.  sch.. 
Pub.  D... 

Pub.  sch.. 
Pub.  sch.. 
Pub.  sch.. 
Pub.  sch.. 
Sch 

Pub.  sch.. 

Pub.  sch.. 
Sch 

Pub.  sch. . 

Pub.  sch.. 
Pub.  sch.. 

Sch 

Mem 

Pub.  sch.. 

Pub.  D... 
Pub.  sch.. 
Pnb.  sch.. 
Pub.  sch.. 
Coll 

Pub.  sch. . 

Pub.  sch. . 
Pub.  sch.. 
Pub.  sch.. 

Pub.  sch. 
Sch  . 

Pub.  D... 
Pub.  sch. 
Pub.  sch. 

Pub.  sch. 
Pub.  sch. 

Mem    

Pub.  sch. 
Pub.  sch. 

Pub.  seh. 

Sch 

Sch 
Mem 

Pub.  sch. 

Tax.  St.. 
Tax.  St.. 
Tax.  St.. 
Tax.  St.  . 

Tax.  St.. 
Tax.  St.. 
Tax.  St.. 
Tax.  St.. 
Tax.  St.. 

Tax.  St.. 
Tax.  St.. 
Tax.  St.. 
St.G.Geu. 
Tax.  St.. 

Tax.  St.. 
Tax.  St.. 
End   . 
St.  G-... 
Tax.  St.. 

Tax.  Sb.. 
Tax.  St.. 
Tax.  St.. 
Tax.  St.. 
Gen.. 

Tax.  St.. 
Gen 

Tax.  St.. 
Tax.  St.. 
Tax.  St.. 

Tax.  St.. 
St.  Gen.. 
Tax.  St.. 
Tax.  St.. 
Tax.  St.. 

Tax.  St.. 
Tax.  St.. 
St.  G.... 

St.  G.... 
Tax.  St.. 

Tax.  St.. 
Gen  .... 
Gen  .... 

End.T.G. 
Tax.  St.. 

Fl  .. 
F... 
F... 
F... 
F... 

Fl  .. 

30 

"*35 

"3 

25 

32 

277 

'""66 

117 

142 

8 

681 

539 

3  212 

1217 

1239 

562 

308 
700 
418 
320 

1882 

271 
979* 

973 

9|74 

S.  B.  Smith 

97fT. 

W.  S.  French 

97ft 

Fl  .. 

977 

W.  H.  Dyer 

Fl  .. 
F... 
Fl  .. 

4 

'•>7ft 

97<> 

Menzo  Burlingame.. 

'?80 

S.  R.  Brown........ 

Fl  .. 
F... 
F... 
F... 
F... 

F... 
F... 
Fl  .. 

20 
9 

""30 

209 

117 

8 

28 

55 

187 

100 

19 

87 

30 

404 

981 

Mrs  F.  Tayler 

981!  282 

Agnes  M.  Marshall . . 
C.  C.  Wilcox 

467  283 
3  335  284 

4CJ7 

862 
312 

865 

1977 

750 

2  739 

343 

955 

1100 

6  070 

2  861 
4  000 

784 
355 
489 

358 

3  590 
979 
646 
400 

628 
1915 
676 
324 
425 

304 
1159 
1388 
6  100 
3  075 

98t- 

^m 

A.M.  Mcllroy 

''87 

L.  G.  Turney 

98« 

Mary  E.  Hale 



F... 
R.  Fl 

F... 

Fl  .. 

4 

289 
990 

991 

999! 

C.J.  Melrose .... 

Fl  .. 
F... 
Fl  .. 

Fl  .. 
Fl  .. 

1 

""56 
1 

14 
79 
20 

158 
182 
164 

99<* 

9q.J. 

?95 

C.  W.Evans 



296 
^97 

C.  H.  Kent 

Fl  .. 
Fl 

2 

99R 

999 

M.  J.  Multer 

Fl 

12 

R0O 

Fl  .. 

301 

Fl  .. 

309; 

Charlotte  G.  Howard 
E.  D.  Webb 



F   .. 

Fl  .. 
Fl.. 

Fl.. 
F   .. 
F   .. 
F   .. 
R  .. 

Fl  .. 

6 

""16 

10 

3 

216 
96 
30 

"*49 

128 

9 

5 

303 

304 

J.  S.  Wright.. 

305 

S.  J.  Ellsworth 

306- 

A.  E.  Chase 



307 
308 

H.  J.  Corbitt 

309 

E.  B.  Du  Mond 

310 

311 

E.  F.  Brown .  .. 

R.F1 
Fl.. 
F  .. 
P  .. 

"*14 
615 

240 

312 

E.  A.  Fairchild. .... 

313 

Louise  G.  Hinsdale. 

314 
315 

S32 


UNIVERSITY   OF   THE   STATE   OF   NEW   YORK 


VOLUMES  ISSUED 

u 
a! 
O 

>> 

a 

a 

<D 

a, 
0 

DO 
>> 

ej 

Q 

HOURS  OPEN 
EACH  WEEK  FOR 

RECEIPTS 

No. 

For  home 
use 

For  use 
at  library 

a 

be 
a 
•3 

si 

3 

Invested 
funds 

Local 
taxation 

State 
aid 

971 

T 

700 

8  556 

? 

1483 

T 

T 

T 

38 
224 

1 

7 

25 

979 

$15  30 
150 

$14  60 

97s 

2  000 

7 

974 

•975 

600 

200 

200 
f 
80 

20 

30 
f 

40 

25 

200 

40 

^>76 

30 

? 
2 

25 

977 

25 

973 

1500 

? 

200 

1836 

883 

651 

1500 

915 

425 
1500 

? 

3  553 

97q 

<>80 

100 
1500 

200 

160 
156 
174 
160 
165 

172 

40 

f 

118 

200 

306 

10 

1 
3 

1 

10 

3 

4 

u 

f 

6 

24 

20 
25 

981 

50 
50 
25 

50 

9s}9 

40 

2*3 

t 

1000 
T 

200 

30 
10 
30 

42* 

9M 

285 

37  50 

20 
25 

25 

•986 

20 

*>87 

25 

^88 

t 

6 

35 

*>89 

100 

290 

25 

500 

25 

9qi 

26  097 

200 

9q9, 

293 

2  100 
950 

48 
200 
268 

190 

1 
5 

10 

30 
51 

100 

oq^ 

51 

295 

70 
30 

9qfi 

2  303 

60  000 

1500 

3  500 

100 

100 

997 

•9Q8 

f 

80 

1 

78  54 

35 

9qq 

300 

272 

180 

3 

20 

10 
25 

301 

302 

1945 

265 

154 

190 

80 

160 

72 
156 
200 
200 

14 
5 
5 

14 

2 
1 

30 

14 

5 

25 

303 

8  317 

150 
25 
25 

100 

*S01 

25 

305 

720 

3  524 
f 
2  483 
700 

450 

25 

306 

307 

25 

36  25 

308 

H 

100 

3f)9 

750 

^10 

t 

5  13 

5  12 

311 

312 
313 
314 

73 

f 

188 

30 

30 

20  633 

300 
192 

32 
20 

32 
20 

750 

200 

315 
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ffBOM 

Total 
receipts 

PAYMENTS  FOB 

Total 
payments 

Annual 
dues 

Gifts 
and  0  her 

sources 

Books, 

serials  and 

bindings 

Salaries 

All  other 
expenses 

No. 

$21  80 

29  90 

300  37 

$21  80 

29  90 

300  37 

971 

$29  90 
150 

97? 

973 

974 

$2  79 

82  79 

50 
225 

57  93 

50 
225 
8  50 

$24  86 

82  79 

50 
225 
8  50 

975 

976 

977 

978 

979 

980 

25 
20  92 

125 
110  92 

25 
116  10 

62  50 

40 
50 

94  24 
96  13 
4  55 
59  85 
62  50 

40 
50 

90  09 
128  61 
60 

403  09 

$25 
25 

119  24 

125  13 

6  45 

109  85 

62  50 

40 
50 

90  09 
164  65 
50 

960  79 

981 

4 
1  90 

98? 

983 

116  10 

50 

98<1 

985 

986 

987 

988 

$50  30 

130  18 

280  48 
50 

960  79 

36  04 

989 

9,qo 

260  79 

200 

357  70 

991 

99? 

130 
102 
100 

200 
150 
113  54 

97  05 
102 
50 

155  58 
150 
113  54 

5 

102  05 
102 
50 

191  58 
150 
113  54 

99S 

944 

100 

9q5 

36 

9q6 

150 

9q7 

9q8 

9qq 

4 

14 
25 

4 

10 

14 

50 

300 

50 

301 

30? 

42  88 

292  88 
50 
50 

200  77 
59  53 
50 

49 

45 

294  77 
59  53 
50 

sos 

304 

305 

306 

22  50 

160  55 

7  50 

83  75 
260  55 
15 
10  25 

55  06 

123  27 

7  50 

10  25 

55  03 

227  67 

7  50 

10  25 

307 

34  50 

69  90 

308 

309 

?10 

311 

312 

313 

1  124  18 

2  074  18 

247  63 

885  09 

871  75 

2  004  47 

314 

315 

534 


UNIVERSITY   OF   THE   STATE   OF   NEW   YORK 


No. 


Place 


NAME  OF  LIBRARY 


b 

■e 

oj 

•o 

A 

o 

w 

>o 

a 

«w 

3 

O 

o 

9 

u 

3 
o 
OS 

316 
317 
318 
319 
320 

321 
322 
323 
324 
325 

326 
327 
328 
329 
330 

331 
332 
333 
334 
335 

836 
337 
338 
339 
340 

341 

842 
343 
344 
345 

346 
347 
348 
349 
350 

351 
352 
353 
354 
355 

356 
357 
358 
359 
360 


Flushing  .. 

Fonda  

Forestport 
Forestville 
Fort  Ann.., 


Fort  Covington. 
Fort  Edward... 


Fort  Plain 


Frankfort .... 

Franklin 

Franklinville. 
Fredonia 


Freeport  .. 
Frewsburg 
Friendship 


Fulton , 


Fulton  ville.. 
Gainesville  . 
Garden  City. 


Geneseo 
Geneva  . 


Gilbertsville 


Glea  Cove. . 
Glen  Haven 
Glens  Falls. 


Gloversville 


Goshen..... 
Gouverneur 


Gowanda.... . 
Grahamsville 
Granville 

Greatueck. ... 


St  Joseph's  acad.  lib 

High  sch.  lib 

Forestport  lit.  and  social  un.  lib. 

Forestville  free  acad.  lib 

Union  scb.  lib. ...... ............ 


Fort  Covington  free  acad.  lib. 
Fort  Edward  coll.  inst.  lib... 

Higb  sch.  lib 

Clinton  Liberal  inst.  lib...... 

Fort  Plain  free  lib 


High  sch.  lib 

High  sch. lib 

Delaware  lit.  inst.  lib 

Ten  Broeck  free  acad.  lib. 
D.  R.  Barker  lib.  ass'n  ... 


1874 
1887 
1896 
1867 
1895 


1854 
1870 
1831 
1885 

? 

1891 
1835 
1867 
1875 


State  normal  sch.  lib. 

Freeport  pub.  lib . 

Union  sch.  lib 

Friendship  free  lib... 
High  sch.  lib .. ... 


Fulton  pub.  lib... 

High  sch.  lib 

Union  sch.  lib.... 

Union  sch.  lib 

St  Paul's  sch.  lib. 


Wadsworthlib 

De  Lancey  sch.  lib... 

High  sch.  lib 

Hobart  coll.  lib 

Gilbertsville  free  lib. 


High  sch.  lib 

Glen  Cove  pnb.  lib... 
Glen  Haven  pub.  lib. 
Crandall  free  lib....  . 
Glens  Falls  acad,  lib. 


High  sch.  lib 

Gloversville  free  lib. 

Higb  sch.  lib. 

High  sch.  lib 

High  sch.  lib 


Reading  room  ass'n 1885   G 

High  sch  lib 1863    I 


1895 

1 

1898 

1890 

1895 


1891 
1856 
1882 

1869 
1868 
1839 
1822 
1889 

1895 
1894 
1893 
1892 
1841 


1880 

? 

1891 

1828 


Dmiiel  Pierce  lib.. 

High  sch.  lib . 

Union  sch.  lib 


1898,  R 

1891    I 

f  '  I 
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8" 

Name  of  librarian  or 
person  in  charge 

03  — 

0  <- 
■S  c 

£ 
O 

m  0 
CS 

5 

Ownership 
or  control 

Support 

01 

a 

<M 

0 

a 

u 

<D 

VOLUMES  ADDED 
LAST   YEAR 

Total 

vols. 

now  in 

library 

No. 

Given 

Bought 

iSr  M.  de  Paul 

Scb 

Pub.  sch. 
Mem   

Pub.  sch. 
Pub.  sch. 

Pub.  sch. 
Sch 

Pub.  sch. 
Sch 

Pub.  scb.. 
Pub.  scb.. 
Sch 

Pub.  scb.. 
Mem 

Sch 

Pub.  D... 
Pub.  sch.. 
Mem 

Pub.  sch.. 

Pub.  D... 
Pub.  scb.. 
Pub.  sch-. 
Pub.  sch.. 
Sch 

End   

Sch 

Pub.  sch.. 
Coll  

Pub. sch.. 
Pub.  D... 
Pub.  D... 

End   

Scb  . 

Pub.  scb. . 
Mem.  pub 
Pub.  sch .. 
Pub.  sch.. 
Pub.  sch.. 

Mem 

Pub.  scb.. 
Mem 

Pub.  scb. 
Pub.  scb. 

Gen 

Tax.  St.. 

St.G.... 
Tax.  St.. 
Tax.  St.. 

Tax.  St.. 
St.  G.... 
Tax.  St.. 
G.  Gen.. 
Tax.  St.G 

Tax.  St.. 
Tax.  St.. 
G.  Gen.. 
Tax   .... 
E.  T.  St. 

Geu    .... 
Tax.  St.. 
Tax.  St.. 
St.  G.... 
Tax.  St.. 

Tax.  St.G 
Tax.  St.. 
Tax.  St.. 
Tax.  St.. 
Gen   .... 

End   .... 
G.  Gen.. 
Tax.  St.. 
End. Gen. 
End.  St  . 

Tax.  St.. 
Tax.  St.. 
St.  G.... 
E.  T.  St. 
St.  Gen. . 

Tax.  St.. 

E.St.Sdy 
Tax.  St.. 
Tax.  St.. 
Tax.  St.. 

G.  Fees. 
Tax.  St  . 
St.  G... 
Tax.  St. 
Tax.  St. 

Fl.. 
F  .. 
F   .. 
F   .. 
F   .. 

50 
58 

50 

69 

53 

117 

1800 
1523 

245 
1210 

550 

350 
1060 

2  350 

3  653 
1263 

865 

825 

2  085 

1400 

5  749 

2  266 
1785 

437 
1333 
1455 

3  267 
1100 

767 

400 

1100 

12  620 
630 

6  017 
36  439 

1315 

1150 

2  732 

979 

316 

E.  B.  Robbins 

317 

H.  D.  Utley 

318 

319 

320 

Fl 

391 

J.  E.  King 

Fl  .. 

50 

150 

48 

63 

107 

85 

32fl 

Helen  F.  Young 

F  .. 

Fl.. 
F   .. 

Fl.. 

Fl  .. 

"i2 
1 

323 

W.  C.  Joslin 

324 

325 

326 

327 

Fl  .. 

328 

Fl.. 
F   .. 

Fl.. 
F  .. 
Fl.. 
F   .. 
F   .. 

F   .. 
Fl  .. 

6 
107 

25 

45 

3 

844 

881 

2 
377 

36 

402 
106 
489 
155 

211 

329 

F.  N.  Jewett 

330 
331 

C.  W.  Oley 

332 

333 

Mrs  G.  W.  Fries 

334 

W.  W.  Miller 

335 

336 

337 

Fl  .. 
Fl.. 
Fl  .. 



70 
75 

338 

R.  C.  Gibbs 

339 

340 

Mrs  R.  C.  Shepard  . 

F   .. 

218 

8 

691 

242 

341 

Fl  .. 

342 

W.  H.  Tmesdale... 

C.  D.  Vail 

Delora  A.  Daniels.. 



F   .. 

R.F1 

F 

35 
824 

343 
344 
345 

Carolyn  S.  Reed 

Fannie  Morris...... 

Fl.. 
F   .. 
F   .. 
F   .. 
R  Fl 

Fl.. 
F   .. 
Fl.. 
Fl  .. 
R  F 

Rs 

Fl  . 

11 

46 

22 

50 
380 

58 
385 

346 
347 
348 

7  939 1  349 

7  588 

5  045 

al6  70C 

90( 

1534 

1391 

L        183' 

86: 

I           30 
$        1 10 

350 

E.W.  Griffith 

""15C 

4 

2* 

I 

126 
66£ 
97 
148 
101 

5           91 

351 

A.L.Peolc 

352 

Mary  E.Phillips.... 

)  353 

C.  R.  Stiles 

t  354 

J:  C.  Bliss 

L  355 

Mrs  N.  J.  Ellsworth 
€:  A.  Black 

r  356 
I  357 

F   . 

30' 

>           6! 

8i 

1  358 

Fl. 

Jf  . 

1 

2   3*9 

>          833  360 

a  For  year  ending  Jan.  31, 1899. 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK 


YOU7HES  ISSUED 

§ 

to 

a 

a 

a> 
Q, 
O 

00 

to 

oS 

q 

HOURS  OPEN 
EACH  WEEK  FOB 

BECEIPT» 

No. 

For  home 
use 

Formse 
at  library 

M 
a 

a 
3 

H 

a 
•3 
a 

Invested 
funds 

Local 
taxation 

State 
aid 

816 

3100 

80 

40 

365 

104 

193 

185 
200 
80 
180 
154 

180 

189 

1 
3 
24 
2 
2 

15 
5 

3 
25 

9} 

1 
2 

1 

817 

2  500 
925 

1723 
550 

500 
300 

5  500 
850 

5  377 

1993 
1100 

$25 

$23  02 

81  a 

84 

319 

25 

32  5© 

8^0 

8^1 

;m 

800 
200 

10 

50 

893 

133  68 

108  68 

3tf4 

30 

8flf> 

200 

113  82 
50 

43 

826 

5 
30 

25 

397 

47  60 

898 

3*9 

100 
26  531 

200 

198 
263 

200 
155 
40 
120 
200 

185 

1 

30i 

3 

1 
6 
2 

48 

20 
304 

30 

330 

$48 

500 

200 

831 

83  26 

33? 

5  432 

100 
20 

333 

1500 

12 

10 

37  50 

334 

6  726 

7  000 

11283 

200 

835 

75 

75 

336 

500 

48 

200 

337 

338 

6 

120 
500 

5  607 

194 
200 
252 

293 
200 
225 
313 
312 

200 
251 
115 
300 

30 

21 

30 
30 
36 
24 
30 

30 
5 
3 

54 

25 

'28  45 
28  03 

17  56 

339 

28 

340 

200 

84 

841 

34? 

30 
36 
36 
30 

343 

35  216 
3  994 
3  029 

100 

3  076 

1  544 

33  085 

47  200 

820  67 

240 

344 

1  887  87 
271  25 

345 

115 

346 

2  500 

25 

347 

450 

200 

348 



65 

349 

54 

986 

500 

200 

350 

351 

200 
309 
194 
187 
187 

304 
150 

200 
2  000 
75  20 
100 
77  91 

200 

407  25 

352 
353 

66  756 

5  848 

72 

30 

5 

30 

36 
3 
3 
5 
5 

72 
30 

228 

200 
71  81 

354 

750 

300 

100 

355 

30 

36 

25 

3 

70  40 

356 

4  336 

1563 

a260 

815 1 

845 1 

114  50 

39 

357 

358 

200 

359 

4  750 

i<Jo 

185 ! 

50 
43  99 

50 

360 

30 



44 

a  Since  June  1899. 
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FROM 

Total 
receipts 

PAYMENTS  FOR 

Total 
payments 

Annual 
dues 

Gifts 

and  other 

sources 

Books, 

serials  and 

bindings 

Salaries 

All  other 
expenses 

No. 

$40 

$120 

$160 
48  02 
207  78 
65 

$50 
64 

87  98 
65 

$200 
10  25 
122  59 

$250 
74  25 
310  57 
65 
25 

S1fl> 

317 

207  78 
7  50 

$100 

31ft 

319 

25 

T>0 

!V>1 

50 

100 

242  36 
36 
444  63 

138  82 
97  60 

S9<* 

217  36 

25 

242  36 

36 
257  30 

138  82 
97  60 

<m 

36 
201  63 

36 
19  33 

3?4 

81  97 

138  82 
97  60 

156 

3?r> 

W(t> 

^97 

398 

W 

271  21 

1  019  21 

83  26 
591  43 

8! 
900  72 
150 

1  834  82 

403  96 

83  26 
308  10 

81 
497  71 
177  83 

694  36 

428 

180  16 

1012  12 

83  26 
465  10 

81 
661  48 
177  83 

1  703  39 

330 

331 

491  43 
23  50 

700  72 

75 

82 

33^ 

333 

163  77 

334 

33^ 

1  634  82 

469  37 

539  66 

336 

337 

46  01 
56  03 
125 

26  01 
56  03 
125 

20 

46  01 
56  03 
125 

338 

330 

125 

340 

341 

10 

10 

1  060  67 

2  204  05 
512  16 

51  94 

652  63 
205  76 
1796 

10 

609  88 
763  27 
114  55 

51  94 

407  97 
56  44 

777  86 

•  10 

1  014  63 

2  651  14 
395  11 

51  94 

592  44 
77  S9 
1583 

34  ^ 

347  25 
1  342  15 
186 

57  50 

545  72 

94  56 

343 

316  18 

344 

3 

122  91 

26  94 
2  63 
140  76 
110 

345 

34  fi 

47 
10 
427  25 

137  47 

11  55 

377  89 

347 

34  8 

34  9> 

350 

607  25 
5  667  61 

147  01 
250  17 

148  31 

513  86 

607  25 
917  20 
143  62 
140  26 
148  31 

177  01 

607  25 
5  667  61 

147  01 
284  82 

148  31 

485  17 

35? 

3  239  61 

2  679  21 

2  071  20 

3  39 

134  56 

100  16 

352 

35$ 

50  17 

10 
208 

351, 

35^ 

16 

144  36 

356 
357 

250 

450 
100 
87  99 

216 
100 

87  99 

20 

16 

252 
100 
87  99 

358 

359 

360 

53§ 
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No. 


Placo 


NAME  OF  LIBRARY 


S61  Greene 

362  Greenport    , 

363  Greenville.. 

364  Greenwich  . 

365  Greenwood 


371 
372 
373 
374 
375 

376 

377 
378 
379 
380 

381 

382 
383 
384 
385 

386 
387 
388 
389 
390 

391 
392 
393 
394 
395 

396 

397 
398 
399 
400 

401 
402 
403 
404 
405 


36' i  I  Groton  ... 
367         "       ... 

36$  Hamburg 

369  | 

370  !  Hamilton 


Hammond   

Hammondsport. 


Hancock 

Hannibal  .. 

Hart  wick 

Hart  wick  Seminary.... 
Haverstra  \r 


Hempstead 
Herkimer  . . 


Herman 


Heuvelton 

Highland 

Highland  Falls. 

Hilton 

Hinsdale    . 


Hobart 

Hogansburg   ... 
Holland  Patent. 

Hollev 

Hollis   


Homer 

Honeoye  

Honeoye  Falls. 
Hoosick  Falls  ■ 
Hornellsville  .. 


Horseheads 
Hudson  .... 
Hunter 


High  sch.  lib...... .. 

High  sch.  lib 

Greenville  acad.  lib. 

High  seb.  lib 

Union  sch.  lib. ...... 


1860 


Groton  pnb.  lib. . 

High  sch.  lib 

Hamburg  free  lib. 

High  sch.  lib 

Colgate  acad.  lib. 


1896 


Colgate  nniv.  lib........ 

High  sch.  lib...... ...... 

Union  sch.  lib 

Hammondsport  pub.  lib. 
High  sch.  lib 


1897 
t 
1873 

1820 
1893 


High  sch.  lib 

Union  sch.  lib 

Uuiou  sch.  lib.... 
Hartwick  sem.  lib. 
Hieh  sch.  lib 


1896 
1886 

1873 
? 

1898 
1797 


Kings  daughters  pub.  lib. 

High  sch.  lib 

Herkimer  free  lib 

High  sch.  lib 

High  sch.  lib 


1895 


1896 


Union  sch.  lib 

Union  sch.  lib . 

Highland  Falls  lib. 

Hiltou  pub.  lib 

Union  6ch.  lib...... 


High  sch.  lib 

Hogansburg  acad. 

High  sch.  lib 

High  sch.  lib 

Hollis  pub.  lib.... 


lib. 


Homer  acad.  lib. 
Union  sch.  lib... 

High  sch.  lib 

High  sch.  lib. ... 
Hijjh  sch.  lib 


1898 
1894 
1884 
1893 
1892 

1893 
1889 
1806 
1868 
1897 

1819 
1893 
1892 


Hornell  free  lib 

St  Ann's   acad.  sch.  lib.... 

High  sch.  lib .. 

Hendrick  Hudson  free  lib. 
Hunter  pub.  lib 


1885 


1868 
1894 


1898 
1896 
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Name  of  librarian  or 
person  in  charge 


2  s 

a  a 


Ownership 
or  control 


Support 


VOLUMES  ADDED 
LAST  YEAR 


Given 


Bought 


Total 

vols. 

now  in 

library 


No. 


Frona  Olmstead .... 

Samuel  King  . .. 

H.  G.  W.  Kingsbury 


Helen  M.  Baldwin 


Amanda  C.  Michael 
L.  A.  Walker*  "".."I! 


D.  F.  Estes 

C:  H.  Van  Tuyl. 

I.  G.  Adams 

Eena  Bailey. 


E.  W.  Cady  .. 


Carrie  F.  Lane  . 
J.  L.  Kistler. ... 
L.  O.  Markham. 


Mary  E.  Van  Orden 


Mary  L.  Avery 
A.J.  Merrill... 


M.  H.  Freeman.., 

A.  D.  Lent , 

Helen  A.Shottenkirk 
E.  B.  Murphy  .... 
Ada  Fisk 


Janet  J.  Campbell 


Edna  A.  Andrews. 
Anna  L.  Potter... 
Edna  Vogle  ...... 


L.  H.  Tn thill... 
J.  R.  Foster.... 

L.  A.  Toepp 

E.  G.  Merritt... 
Alma  E.  Tuttle. 


Mary  E.  Windsor. 
Br  M.  Felix  Kelly. 

G:T.  Miller 

Grace  J.  Gillette  . 
Grace  M.  Eundell. 


Pub.  sch . 
Pub.  sch. 
Sch 

Pub.  sch. 
Pub.  sch. 

Pnb.  D.. 
Pub.  sch. 

Mem . 

Pub.  sch. 
Sch 

Coll 

Pub.  sch. 
Pnb.  sch. 
Pub.  D.. 
Pub.  sch. 

Pub.  sch. 
Pub.  sch. 
Pub.  sch. 
Sch 

Pub.  sch. 

Mem . 

Pub.  sch. 
End 

Pub.  sch. 
Pub.  sch. 

Pub.  sch. 
Pub.  sch. 
Mem  .... 
Pub   .... 

Pub.  sch. 

Pub.  sch. 
Sch 

Pub.  sch. 
Pub.  sch. 
Pub.  D.. 

Pub.  sch. 
Pub.  sch. 
Pub.  sch. 
Pub.  sch. 
Pub.  sch. 


Tax.  St.. 
Tax.  St.. 
Tax.  St.. 
Tax.  St.. 
Tax.  St.. 

Tax.  St.. 
Tax.  St.. 
St.  G-... 
Tax.  St.. 
G.  Gen.. 

End.  G.. 
Tax.  St.. 
Tax.  St.. 
Tax.  St.. 
Tax.  St.. 

Tax.  St.. 
Tax.  St.. 
Tax.  St.. 
End.  Gen 
Tax.  St.. 

St.G.... 

Tax.  St.. 
Tax.  St.. 
Tax.  St.. 
Tax.  St.. 

Tax.  St.. 
Tax.  St.. 
St.  G.... 

St.G.... 
Tax.  St.. 

Tax.  St.. 
G 

Tax.  St.. 
Tax.  St.. 
St.G.... 


End 

Sch 

Pub.  sch. 
Mem 


Tax.  St.. 
Tax.  St.. 
Tax.  St.. 
Tax.  St.. 
Tax.  St.. 

Tax.  St.. 
Gen 

Tax.  St.. 
St.  G.... 


F 
Fl 

F 

Fl 

Fl 

F 
F 
F 
F 
Fl 

R.F1 
F 

F 
F 
Fl 


Pub.  D...  I  Tax.  St 


Fl.. 
Fl.. 

Fl.. 
Fl.. 
Fl.. 

F  .. 
Fl.. 
F  .. 
Fl.. 
Fl.. 

Fl.. 
F  .. 
F  .. 
F  .. 

F  .. 

F  .. 
Fl  .. 
F  .. 
F  .. 
F  .. 

F  .. 
Fl.. 
Fl.. 
F  .. 
Fl.. 

F... 
Fl  .. 
Fl  .. 
F... 
F... 


37 


80 

"*io 

654 


3 

SO 

7 

154 


366 
25 


453 
15 


120 
150 


130 
60 

693 

"*62 
88 
90 

35 


201 


316 
102 


100 
20 
28 


47 

90 

60 
165 

18 
109 

301 


347 

550 
19 
36 

153 


1650 
1101 

571 
2  201 

416 

928 
1150 

675 
1640 
2  375 

28  215 

1025 
294 

1700 
300 

576 
300 
353 

5  821 
809 

2  255 
1900 

6  650 
1082 

509 

358 
675 

1768 
1100 


366 
367 
368 
369 
370 

371 
372 
373 
374 
375 

376 
377 
378 
379 
380 

381 
382 
383 
384 
385 

386 
387 
388 
389 
6421 390 

793  391 
1  2841  392 
1  0141  393 

965!  394 

1  045  395 

2  701  396 
410!  397 


361 
362 
363 
364 
365 


700 
2  531 
2  000 


398 
399 
400 


12  000  401 


911 

985 

4  0fi2 

672 


402 
403 
404 
405 


54Q 


UNIVERSITY    OF    THE    STATE    OF   NEW    YORK 


VOLUMES  ISSUED 

u 

d 

CD 
>, 

a 

a 
eg 

o. 
o 

00 

Q 

HOURS  OPEN 
EACH  WEEK  FOR 

RECEIPT* 

No. 

For  home 
use 

For  use 
at  library 

M 
a 

■3 

a 

V 

a 

•5 
a 
s> 

M 

Invested 

funds 

Local 
taxation 

State 
aid 

361 

800 

646 

25 

200 

175 

f 

2 
5 

$25 
35 
44  34 

369 

$25 

863 

T 

364 

365 

300 
3  550 

190 
52 

35 
2 

25 
100 

25 

366 

70 

367 

368 

3  109 

2  000 

T 

7  858 

2  678 

100 

6  522 

313 
190 
240 

313 

200 
200 
156 
175 

200 
200 
55 
100 
191 

154 

183 
307 
200 
195 

155 
200 
312 
100 
39 

40 

193 

33 

20 

208 

90 

200 
200 
210 
195 

309 

256 

80 

94 

156 

24 

60 

60 
5 
2i 
4 
5 

25 
25 

1 

f 

124, 
3 

42 
? 
f 

5 

t 

15 

18 
1 

1 

1 

1 
6 

3 

72 
30 
60 

60 
30 
30 

4 

6 

40 
25 
30 

6 

12* 

30 

42 

69 

369 

100 

54  88 

370 

871 

$1250 

37? 

373 

42 

374 

375 

659 

2  000 

115 

? 

25  20 

49  24 

20 

25 

25 

876 

1000 
250 
780 
350 

32 

377 

20 

378 

25 

379 

10 

380 

25 

25 

381 

8  987 

200 

22  637 

518 

15 

100 

382 

50 

1200 

100 

25 

383 

f 

200 

384 

385 

30 

386 

81 

? 

128  49 
15 

387 

? 
45 

15 

388 

5  800 

4  203 

830 

287 

70 

30 

389 

4 

100 

390 

50 

10 
35 

10 

391 

35 

39? 

30 

393 

519 
1258 
2  558 

5  000 
108 

2  000 

3  720 
953 

29  588 

911 

1049 

7  516 

1271 

91 
157 

50 

60 

394 

52  65 

395 

50 
50 

396 

40 

216  20 

397 

398 

2 

5 

124 

36 
6 
2 
5 
3 

30 

399 

140 
200 

1500 

400 

t 
t 

30 

36 
30 

200 

401 
40? 

100 

403 

92 

t 

f 

40+ 

5 
3 

405 

15 
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FROM 

Total 
receipts 

PAYMENTS  FOR 

Total 
payments 

Annual 
dues 

Gifts 

and  other 

sources 

Boots, 

serials  and 

bindings 

Salaries 

All  other 
expenses 

No* 

$25 
60 
103  89 

$25 
10 

$25 
60 

47  80 

36* 

$50 
44  69 

362* 

$59  55 

$3  11 

36S 

364- 

50 
11  52 

100 
181  52 

100 
152  60 

100 
193  30 

365- 

25 

15  70 

3fiff. 

367' 

359  15 
11  14 
130 

106  86 

428  15 
166  02 
130 

1  356  86 

105  92 
114  56 

232  73 
39  31 

338  65 
153  87 

36* 

369- 

370" 

1  356  86 

1  356  86 

371 

375 

42  29 
213  48 

84  29 

213  48 

50  20 

81  24 

40 

50 

15 

50 

802  40 
75 
1  842  50 
100 

84  29 

112  42 

50  20' 

81  24 

84  29 

172  78 

50  20 

81  24 

37?- 

37  50 

22  86 

374 

375> 

37ft 

377 

52  16 
5  48 

52  16 

37r- 

5 

10 

1 

16  48  379 

380 

687  40 

208  81 
72  63 
528  30 
100 

185 

179  69 

573  50 
72  63 
1  505  81 
100 

381 

382" 

442  50 

537  31 

440  20 

383"- 

38; 

38c 

50  90 

179  39 
30 

837  65 
269 
20 

70 

30 
120 

77  80 
141  30 

332  40 

386 

30 
118  21 

30 
952  12 
60 
24  78 

70 

30 

120  19 
115  90 
125  63 

332  40 

387 

807  65 
165 

580 
52 

253  91 
8 
1  50 

388 

383s 

23  28 

70 

30 

120  19 
115  90 

77  58 

332  40 

390--- 

391 

30 
10 

25  15 
91  30 

26  20 

392 

398- 

394 

43 

5  05 

395- 

396- 

397 

74 

6  80 
90 
25 

609 

7  54 
140 
395  77 

1  449  25 

96  50 

91  83 

224  73 

3^8 

140 
400 

1  692  50 

88 

50 

399 

370  77 

361  31 
96  50 
91  83 

131  23 

400 

$10 

82  50 

88 

478  94 

401 

402" 

40S> 

109  09 
1 

109  09 
16 

40 
15 

53  50 

'  XOi  . 

16   ' 40S 

342 


UNIVERSITY   OF   THE   STATE   OF   NEW   YORK 


X= 

No. 

Place 

NAME  OF  LIBRARY 

V 

■a 
a 

3 
O 

i 

1* 

h 
<U 

H 

aj 
A 
0 

CM 

0 

« 

0 
u 

3 
0 
CO 

M 

9 
> 

'3 
£> 

°£ 

a-a 

0 

"3 
P5 

406 

1858 
1875 

I 

G 
I 
R 
L 

I 
I 
I 
L 
I 

I 

I 
I 
L 
I 

I 

1 
I 
I 

R 
R 
I 
I 
R 

I 
I 
I 
I 
I 

R 
I 
L 
I 
R 

I 
I 
I 

I 

G 
I 
R 
I 
I 

i 

•407 

a 

408 

High  scb.  lib. ................ ...... 

409 

€i 

Iliou  dist.  lib....................... 

1893 
1893 

1883 
1894 
1876 
1864 
1868 

1876 
1889 
1868 
1880 
1884 

1896 
1850 
1869 
1869 
? 

1893 
1894 
1878 
1897 
1891 

t 

1891 
1861 
1890 
1774 

1895 

0 

410 

u 

411 

1 

412 

High  sch.  lib. ................ 

413 

Cascadilla  sch.  lib...... ...... ...... 

i 

414 

Cornell  lib.  ass' 0 ...... .............. 

415 

(< 

i 

41fi 

<< 

High  sch.  lib. ................ ...... 

417 

418 

Hi"h  sch.  lib 

1 

419 

(I 

a 

420 

<< 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  lib 

r 

421 

i 

422 

Jericho 

Sch.  lib.  dist.  no.  15... ........ 

4  os 

1 

404 

«< 

r 

425 

Jordan   .......... .. 

High  sch.  lib....................... 

i 

426 

0 

427 

Mountainside  free  lib. ........ ...... 

0 

428 

r 

429 

<> 

1 

430 

Keene  Valley  pub.  lib. .... ......  .... 

c 

431 

i 

432 
433 
434 
435 

436 
437 
438 
439 
440 

<< 

MoAulev  acad.  sch.  lib.. . ...... ...... 

i 

Kenwood ...... .... .... 

Feni.  acad.  of  S.  Heart  lib. .... ...... 

1 

Keuka  College 

ir 

Kingston  free  acad.  lib...... ........ 

i 

it 

0 

(i 

Ponckhockie  un.  sch.  lib 

i 

«< 

KDOwlesville 

1894 
1884 

1895 
1860 

t 
1883 
1890 

1874 
1873 
1894 
1832 
1878 

i 

Lake  Placid........... 

0 

441 

i 

442 

i 

443 

Leonardsville 

i 

444 

445 

i 

446 

"      

417 

i 

418 

Liberty  ............ 

0 

449 

Lima  ................. 

f 

450 

1 
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Name  of  librarian  or 

•IS  «s 

0  0 

£>  a 

s> 

0 

00  a 
03 

O 

Ownership 
or  control 

Support 

0 

00 

a 

H 

VOLUMES 
LAST 

ADDED 
YEAR 

Total 

vols. 

now  in 

library 

person  in  charge 

Given 

Bought 

Pub.   sch. 
Mem 

Pub.  sch.. 
Pub.  D... 
Pub.      . . , 

Pub.  sch.. 
Pub.  sch.. 
Sch 

Coll 

Pub.  sch.. 
Pub.  sch.. 
Pub.  sch.. 
End 

Pub.  sch.. 
Pub.  sch.. 
Pub.  sch.. 
Pub.  sch.. 
Pub.  sch.. 

Pub 

Mem 

Pub.  sch.. 
Mem 

Pub.  sch.. 

Sch 

Sch 

Coll 

Pub.  sch.. 

Pub.  D... 
Pub.  sch.. 
Gov 

Pub.  sch.. 
Pub.  sch.. 

Pub.  sch. . 
Pub.  sch.. 
Pub.  sch.. 
Mem 

Pub.  sch.. 

Mem 

Pub.  sch. . 
Pub.  D... 

Sch 

Pub.  sch.. 

Tax.  St.. 
G.  Fees.. 
Tax. St 
St.  G-... 
End.  Tax 

Tax.  St.. 
Tax.  St.. 

Gen 

End 

End.  Gen 

Tax.  St.. 
Tax.  St.. 
Tax.  St.. 
End.  St.. 
St.  Gen.. 

Tax.  St.. 
Tax.  St. . 
Tax.  St.. 
Tax.  St.. 
Tax.  St.. 

St.  G.... 
St.  G.... 
Gen 

Tax.  St.. 
St.  G.... 

Tax.  St.. 
G.Gen... 
Gen 

St.G.  Gen 
Tax.  St. . 

Tax.  St.. 
Tax.  St.. 

St 

Tax.  St.. 
Tax.  St.. 

Tax.  St.. 
Tax.  St.. 
Tax.  St.. 

Gen 

Tax.  St.. 

Fees 

Tax.  St. . 
Tax.  St.. 
St.  Gen.. 
Tax.  St.. 

F... 
R.  S. 
P... 
F... 
P... 

F 

Fl.   . 
Fl.   . 
F... 
R.  Fl 

Fl.   . 
F... 
F  ... 
F... 
F... 

F... 
F... 
F... 
F... 
F... 

F... 
F.  .. 
R.S. 
Fl... 
F.  .. 

Fl... 
Fl... 

Fl... 

"■"242 

3 
152 

"*8 

33 
3  530 

'"21 

91 

1 

.... 

9 

42 

80 
12 

50 

75 

131 

197 

285 

565 
'  10  214 

210 

30 

208 

430 

28 

48 
20 

"128 
69 

140 
26 

123 
40 

1 

27 
14 
92 
14 

158 

""£34 

£62 

92 

55 

163 

"h 

34 

"*il2 

90 

160 

425 

a  4  396 

330 

1323 

9  005 

2  323 

705 

485 

20  398 

225  022 

1395 

2  000 

3  93! 
14  148 

1759 

606 

490 

520 

3  973 

1380 

965 

560 

1437 

870 

1700 

1482 
cfi2 
3  698 
1374 
1550 

1418 
291 

406- 

407 

408 

Anna  H.  Perkins  ... 

409' 

410- 

Alice  S.  Caverly.... 

411 

M.  I.  Hunt 

41? 

41 3- 

S.  H.  Synnott 

414 

G:  W.  Harris 

415 

F.  D.  Boynton 

41  ft 

417 

Julia  G.  Bealer. .... 

418 

M.  E.  Hazeltine.... 

41  «* 

C:  N .  Ramsey ....... 

49Q 

G:  T.  Fuggle 

491 

Bertha  Horton  ..... 

422 

493 

P.  M.  Hull 

4^4 

495 

Elizabeth  A.  Bell  . . 
Esther  Coffin 

426 

497 

M.  Augusta  Horton. 
G.  H.  Covey 

428 
49q 

430 

431 

SrM.  B.  O'Keefe  ... 

439 

433 

Z.  F.  Griffin 

F.  .. 
Fl... 

F.  .. 
Fl... 
R... 
F.  .. 
F.  .. 

F... 
Fl... 

216 
50 

1 

"*3 
23 

434 

M.  J.  Michael  ...... 

435 

W.  A.  McConnell... 

4% 

437 

H.  C.  Smith 

Ralph  Mosher 

Law 

6  046  438 
542  439 

1  Thomas  Watson  .... 

1251 

461 

850 
1000 

475 
1390 

2  634 

350 

1446 

5100 

679 

440 

441 

44? 

F.  DeL.  King 



F.  .. 
Fl... 
F.  .. 

F.  .. 
Fl... 
F.  .. 

Fl... 

If.  .. 

2 

22 

'"21 
30 

443 
444 

445 

1  Katharine  Cameron. 
W.  J.  Greene 

446 

447 

(  Nettie  A.  Ward 

|  448 

A.  C.  Works 

449 

I  450 

a  For  year  ending  Dec.  31, 1898. 
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UNIVERSITY   OF   THE   STATE   OF   NEW  YORK 


VOLUMES 

ISSUED 

u 
a 

a 

a 

a 
o 
ft 

o 

DD 

t>> 

Q 

HOURS  OPEN 
EACH  WEEK  FOR 

RECEIPTS 

Wo. 

For  home 
use 

For  use 
at  library 

be 

a 
*S 

a 

CD 

be 
a 
•3 

OS 

Invested 
funds 

Local 
taxation 

State 
aid 

406 

200 
299 

6 
36 

6 
36 

$25 

407 

4  968 

t 

408 

409 

5  122 
35  853 

1  105 
400 

t 
T 

307 
307 

74 
186 
200 
300 
308 

240 
141 

212 
304 
312 

185 

186 

51 
51 

4 
25 

? 
42 
84 

39 
35 
32 

58 

78 

1 
30 

54 
54 

$75 

410 

$120 

1850 

100 
97  10 

•411 

25 

413 

800 

35 
f 

97  10 

413 

414 

41  740 
18  259 

1730 

3  493 

15  259 

62  885 

651 

250 

415 

93  693 

84 
39 

34  898 

584 

416 

300 

300 

417 

418 

46  055 
6  000 

32 

58 

78 

30 

894  42 

100 

419 

4  770 

200 

4^0 

4?1 

% 

25 

422 

5 

493 

424 

9  807 
500 

2  187 
985 
619 
215 

2  263 

588 

160 
800 

127 
200 

156 
310 
303 
186 
191 

40 
186 
120 
300 
191 

132 

32 

1 

6* 
48 
36 

4 
12 

1 

T 
6 
1 

9 

32 

30 

200 
137 

200 

■415 

137 

426 

100 

497 

428 

1210 
300 

36 
25 
12 

429 

41  45 

430 

20 

431 

3  25 

439 

63 

t 

60 

25 

1 

433 

434 

500 
431 

3  069 

435 

17 
102  95 

436 

75 

437 

438 

439 

465 
4  674 

840 

f 
193 

38 
200 

63 
200 

40 

104 

175 

T 

180 
22 

1 

18 

1 
1 
2 
25 
1 

11 

10 

3 

25 

2 

440 

328 

18 

441 

30 

69  40 
83 

30 

442 

25 

69  40 

443 

2  283 
121 
550 

3  265 

50 

173C 

325 

1532 

83 

444 

T 

5 

7 

446 

2  50 

447 

25 

448 

100 

50 

449 



t 

25 

450 

33 
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fc^-     — ■ - 

■ROM 

Total 
receipts 

PAYMENTS  FOR 

Total 
payments 

Annual 

dues 

Gifts 

and  other 

sources 

Books, 

serials  and 

bindings 

Salaries 

All  other 

expenses 

No. 

$2  72 
137  98 

$27  72 
447  19 

$27  72 
102  54 

$27  72 
396  78 

406 

$309  21 

$150 

$144  24 

407 
408 

75 
76  63 

150 
2  046  63 

125 
194  20 

173  96 
378  62 

173  96 
1  853  85 

63 
194  20 

409 

1  056  27 
50 

418  96 
13 

'110 

ill 

194  20 

n? 

41  s 

414 

35  482 
617 

20  644 

14  038 

800 

35  482 
571  49 

415 

17 

416 

417 

994  42 
4  970 
25  76 

65 
14  10 

421  42 

741  82 

17  60 

65 
14  10 

573 
2  760 

994  42 

4  478  56 

17  60 

85 

418 

976  74 

419 

3  50 

22  26 

15 
2  49 

4^0 

20 

4  91 

1  61 

4?? 

W 

400 
274 

191  79 

141 
112  19 

114  47 

30  28 

6 
41  45 
38  35 

3  25 
59  87 
62 

73  45 
17 

152  95 

175 

261  09 
72  70 

35  83 

577  09 
184  89 

150  30 

40  28 
299  79 

41  45 
167  35 

3  25 
59  87 
62 

73  45 
17 

178  25 

f\9,\ 

495 

.   91  79 

496 

10 
117 

427 

66 

141  64 

207  64 

41  45 

167  35 

3  25 
65 

176  79 

428 

499 

— --■ 

147  35 

113  85 

15  15 

430 
4S1 

65 

43? 

4  S3 

133  45 

133  45 
17 

178  75 

AM 

4,:S5 

80 

25 

30 

436 

437 

600 

600 

4S8 

439 

79  45 

79  45 

60 

138  80 
166 

125 
25 

41  65 

166  65 

26 
138  80 
166 

440 

1 

138  80 
166 

441 

442 

413 

444 

7 
162  50 

7 
33 

7 
142  80 

445 

110 

50 

54 

55  80 

446 
447 
448 
4d9 

85  85 
105 

235  85 
105 
S3 

93  50 
100 
76 

59  50 
30 

56  36 

209  36 
130 
76 

450 

546 
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No. 

Place 

NAME  OF  LIBRARY 

73 

a> 
•a 

a 
3 
o 

u 

03 

V 

I* 

2 

u 
to 
Xi 
O 

0 

V 

3 
o 

CO 

u 

D 
> 

"3 

& 

a 'a 

o 

P3 

451 

Lindenhurst  .......... 

1897 

1873 

? 

1845 

I 
I 
I 
I 
I 

R 

I 

I 
I 

R 

I 
I 
I 
R 
I 

I 
I 
I 
I 
I 

I 

I 

I 
I 
R 

I 
I 
I 

G 
I 

I 
T 

45? 

Lisle   

453 

Little  Valley 

454 

Littlefalls 

455 

St  Mary's  acad.  lib...... ...... ...... 

456 

Liverpool  . 

1893 
1898 
1892 

c 

457 

Livingston  Manor 

Livonia 

Union  sch.  lib .................. 

i 

458 

i 

459 

Lock  port  ............. 

i 

460 

ft 

1893 

1F66 

1877 

! 

1896 
1808 

1897 

c 

461 

it 

St  Joseph's  acad.  &  ind.  fern.  sch.  lib. 

46? 

Locust  Vallev . .- 

463 

u 
Low  vi  lie 

fli>rh  sch.  lib. .... 

464 

Long  Island  City  pub.  lib........... 

o 

465 

i 

466 

Lndlowville 

467 

468 

469 

1893 
1840 

1895 
1842 
1864 
1898 
1894 

470 

Lyons 

High  sch.  lib. 

471 

Macedon  .............. 

472 

McGraw. .............. 

473 

474 

Machias  

475 

Madalin 

0 

476 

477 

Madrid .. 

Village  sch.  dist.  lib 

1870 

1881 

1894 

! 

1879 
1869 

478 

479 

<i 

Wadhams  reading  circle  lib.- .... 

a 

480 

481 

Manlius    .............. 

489 

ii 

i 

483 

Marathon  .......  ...... 

1894  a 

a 

484 

Marcellus  ............. 

1892 
1893 

1854 

I 
I 

I 
I 

485 

486 

487 

i 

488 

Maspeth 

1872 

489 

? 
1897 

1872 

I 

R 

G 
I 
I 
I 
I 

i 

490 

>« 

0 

491 

492 

<< 

i 

493 

Mayfield  ............ 

i 

494 

Mavville .... . 

1867 
1895 

1 

495 

i 
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a 

■S  * 

Name  of  librarian  or 

■a  a 

person 

in  charge 

O+a 

„  O 

to  w 

eB 

O 

Ownership 
or  control 


Support 


VOLUMES  ADDED 
LAST  TEAR 


Given 


Bought 


Total 

vols. 

now  in 

library 


No. 


G.  C.  Schaible... 
Flore  uce  G.  Best 
G.E.Waller.... 
H.  E.  Keed 


I.  S.  Jaquette 


W.  H.  Cone 

Emmet  Belknap 


Sr.  Veronica 

Anna  B.  Smedley. 


Jessie  F.  Hume. 
W.  H.  Perry  ... 


Clifford  Ed  wards.. 
Christopher  Keller. 
Frinda  M.  Finch  . . 

J.  H.  Filer 

F.  H.  Gardner 


G.  H.  Callings.... 
J.  G.  McConuell .. 

C.  F.  Place 

Flora  L.  Thrasher 
F.  O.  Green 


W.  D.  Miller 

F.  H.  Wallace 

G.J.  Whipple 

Anna  E.  Carlisle... 
W.  S.  Palmertier  . . 


A.  S.  Knapp. ....... 

Theodore  Peet 

Mrs  J.  W. Livingston 

L.  W.  Herrick 

L.  M.  Sackett 


E.  F.  Baldwin 

Fanny  West 

E.  C.  Hogmire 

Helen  M.  Andrews. 


J.  N.  Badeau 


John  Dunkin-.. 
T.  E.  Lockhart . 
L.  B.  Blakeman 


Pub.  sch. 
Pub.  sch. 
Pub.  scb. 
Pub.  sch. 
Sch 


Pub.  D.  .. 
Pub.  sch.. 
Pub.  sch.. 
Pub.  sch.. 
Pub.  D.... 

Sch 

Sch 

Pub.  sch.. 

Pub 

Sch 

Pub.  sch.. 
Pub.  sch.. 
Pub.  sch.. 
Pub.  sch.. 
Pub.  sch.. 

Pub.  sch. . 
Sch 

Pub.  sch.. 
Pub.  sch.. 
Pub.  D... 

Pub.  sch.. 
Pub.  sch.. 
Pub.  sch.. 

Mem 

Pub.  sch.. 

Pub.  sch.. 

Scb 

End 

Pub.  sch. . 
Pub.  sch.. 

Sch 

Pub.  sch.. 
Pub.  sch.. 
Pub.  sch.. 
Mem 


Mem 

Pub.  sch.. 
Pub.  sch.. 
Pub.  sch.. 
Pub.  sch.. 


Tax.  St.. 
Tax.  St.. 
Tax.  St.. 
Tax.  St.. 
Gen 

Tax.  St.. 
Tax.  St.. 
Tax.  St.. 
Tax.  St.. 
E.  T.  St. 


Gen 

St.  Gen.. 
Tax.  St.. 
Tax.  St.. 
St.  Gen.. 

Tax.  St.. 
Tax.  St.. 
Tax.  St.. 
Tax.  St.. 
Tax.  St.. 

Tax.  St.. 
St.  Gen.. 
Tax.  St.. 
Tax.  St.. 
Tax.  St.. 

Tax.  St.. 
Tax.  St.. 
Tax.  St.. 
St.G.Fees 
Tax.  St.. 

Tax.  St.. 
Gen 

End.  St.. 
Tax.  St.. 
Tax.  St.. 


Gen 

Tax.  St.. 
Tax.  St.. 
Tax.  St.. 
St.  G-... 

End.G.F, 
Tax.  St.. 
Tax.  St.. 
Tax.  St.. 
Tax.  St.. 


Fl... 
F.  .. 
Fl  .. 
F... 
Fl  .. 

F... 
F... 
Fl  .. 
Fl  .. 
F... 

Fl  .. 
Fl  .. 
Fl  .. 
F  ... 
R.F1 


Fl  .. 
Fl  .. 

F... 
F... 
F... 

F... 
Fl  .. 
Fl  .. 
F... 
F... 

F... 
Fl  .. 
F... 
F... 
Fl  .. 

F... 
Fl  .. 
F... 
R.  Fl 
F... 


4 
"355 


778 
1 


10 


10 


187 


13 


80 


31 

2 

156 

185 


270 
30 
15 


327 

13 
125 

"2"096 


38 

62 

20 

297 

97 

231 

2 

290 


50 

58 

143 

268 

106 


482 

150 

89 


85 

437 

25 

7 

186 


185 

2 

700 


420 
400 
900 
4  500 
830 


433 

673 

831 

6  747 

1155 

'  585 

700 

13  487 

4  090 

379 

294 
497 


451 
452 
453 
454 
455 

456 
457 
458 
459> 

460 

461 
462- 
463 
464 
465- 

466 
467 
468 


7221  469 
3  060J  470> 

426i  471 


453 
36s 
595 
844 

350 


472 
473 
474 
475 

476 


692  477 
6  330  478 


1119 
607 

1687 

499 

2  526 


479 

480 

481 
482 
483 


650,  484 
906  485- 

602  486 
750  487 
1594 
380 
584 

6  795 

560 

300 
1102 
8  400 


490 

491 
492 
493 
494 
495 


548 


UNIVERSITY   OF   THE   STATE   OF   NEW   YORK 


VOLUMES  ISSUED 

« 

>t 

a 

a 
o 
a 

o 

§■ 

a 

HOURS   OPEN 
EACH  WEEK  FOR 

RECEIPTS 

No. 

For  home 
use 

For  use 
at  library 

ho 

U 

a 
a> 

be 

a 
•5 

eS 

Invested 
funds 

Local 
taxation 

State 
aid 

451 

216 

384 

1272 

12  483 

54 
! 

191 

40 
187 
132 

5 
1 
5 

7* 

5 
? 

30 

$10 

45? 

$15 

453 

25 
91  10 

15 

454 

1 

72  93 

455 

456 

4  549 

427 

1500 

104 

160 
120 

5 
2 
3 

5 

100 

100 

457 

•458 

30 

30 

459 

460 
461 

17  860 

450 
731 

8  000 

290 

100 
200 

36 

H 
3 

36 

$206  03 

600 

200 

Am 

49  10 

468 

464 

39  294 
1010 

416 

441 

1126 

251 

3  200 

800 

f 
100 
1084 

4  293 

600 

936 

17  962 

5  006 
780 

1762 
44 
8  506 
1000 
2  000 

361 
200 

188 
200 

65 
200 

40 

52 
198 
195 

78 
216 

72 

40 

268 

208 

84 

50 
? 

242 
189 
200 

77 
5 

2 

1 
1 
1 

1 

1 

30 

2 

30 

2 
f 

30 

7 

1 

u 

T 

32* 

3 

2 

77 
5 

5  000 

200 

465 

» 

466 

25 

57  15 
25 

467 

150 

18  91 

468 

469 

t 

470 

151  29 
50 

151  30 

471 

50 

47? 

25 
30 

50 

473 

900 

50 
25 

49 

474 

136  53 

475 

1859 

30 

476 

25 
22  40 

430  68 

25 

477 

I 

30 
7 

22  40 

478 

1190 
400 
? 

25 

479 

75 

480 

50 

25 

481 

f 

482 

483 
484 

2  000 
i 

30 

407  54 

50 
25 

22  40 

200 
25 

485 

30 

22  41 

486 

487 

4  107 

? 

212 
200 
180 
130 

310 

5 
5 
1 
3 

67 

25 

26 

488 

20 
2 

489 

750 
1014 

6  708 

10  47 

10  47 

490 

491 

67 

560 

492 

493 
494 

100 

420 

9  000 

50 


1*88 

120 

46 

20 

5 

7 

10 

6 

94 
25 

100 

495 

500 

463  84 
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c 

ROM 

Total 
receipts 

PAYMENTS  FOR 

Total 
payments 

Annual 
dues 

Gift! 

and  other 
sources 

Books, 

serials  and 

bindings 

Salaries 

All  other 
expenses 

No, 

$17  46 

$27  46 
15 
170  98 
194  70 
500 

270  17 

$21  31 

15 
162  57 
197  64 

$21  31 
15 
162  57 
277  17 

451 

453 

130  98 
30  77 
500 

70  17 

453 

$52  50 

$27  03 

454 

455 

200  10 
20 
71  65 

60 

10  17 

270  27 
20 
71  65 

456 

457 

60 

458 

459 

1  006  03 

464  08 

16  50 
140  71 

360 

3 

827  08 

16  50 
140  71 

460 

461 

49  10 

462 

463 

267  77 

5  467  77 

1  921  50 

2  437  07 

2  647  19 

7  005  76 

464 

465 

25 

76  06 
50 
2 
302  59 

100 
100 
99 
283  66 

466 

76  06 
50 
2 
320  09 

100 
100 
98 
270  98 

76  06 
50 
2 
360  09 

100 
100 
98 
283  66 

467 

25 
2 

468 

469 

40 

470 

471 

50 

472 

473 

122  13 

12  68 

474 

475 

1 

50 

44  80 
473  93 
463  93 
112 

57  50 
44  40 

363  46 
36  93 

100 

57  50 

44  40 

473  93 

280  87 

104  37 

476 

477 

18  25 
253  88 
37 

110  47 

243  94 

4  37 

478 

$135  05 

479 

4  80 

481 

48? 

575 

1  232  54 
50 
44  81 

443  93 
50 
44  81 

300 

245  61 

989  54 
50 
44  81 

483 

484 

485 

486 

3  62 
150 

54  62 
150 

20  94 
105 

1030 

52 

2  62 

54  62 

487 

488 

20  94 
34  75 

328  14 

20  94 
104  14 

1  038  14 

489 

105 
122 

21  50 
260 

47  89 
450 

490 

348 

491 
492 

200 
25 
848  84 

162  30 

7  25 

701  74 

162  30 
55  10 

493 

47  85 

494. 

385 

701  74 | 495 

55o 


UNIVERSITY   OF  THE   STATE   OF   NEW   YORK 


No. 


Place 


NAME  OF  LIBRARY 


496 
497 
498 
499 
500 

501 
502 
503 
504 
505 

506 
507 
508 
509 
510 

511 

512 
513 
514 
515 

516 
517 
518 
519 
520 

521 

522 
523 
524 
525 

526 
527 
528 
529 
530 

531 
532 
533 
534 
535 

536 
537 
538 
539 
540 


Medina 

Mellenville 

Mexico  

Middle  Granville 
Middleburg 

Middleport ...... 

Middletown 

tt 

it 

Middleville..--.. 

Milford 

Millbrook 

Millerton 

Milton , 

Mineville 

Mobawk 

tt 

Moira 

Monroe ... .... 

Montgomery  .... 

Monticello  ...... 

Montonr  Falls... 
tt 

Mooers...... .... 

Moravia 

<« 

Moriah 

Morris . .... 

Morristown  ..... 
it 

Morrisville...... 

Moscow 

Mt  Kisco 

Ait  Morris , 

Mt  Upton , 

Mt  Vernon . 

tt 

Muinford 

Munnsville .. 

Nanuet 

Naples 

Nassau 

New  Berlin 

New  Brigbton  . . . 


Higb  ecb.  lib 

Mellenville  pub.  lib 

Mexico  acad.  &  bigb  sch.  lib. 

Union  sch.  lib 

Higb  sch.  lib 


Higb  sch.  lib............... 

High  sch.  lib 

Middletown  lib 

State  hosp.  L.  S.  Bolles  mem.  lib. 
Union  sch.  lib ...... . 


Union  sch.  lib 

Millbrook  mem.  sch.  lib. 

Union  sch.  lib 

S.  H.  Hallock  free  lib. .. 
Higb  sch.  lib 


1895 
1893 
1826 
1894 
1883 

1892 
1887 
1879 
1891 
1874 

1895 


1896 
1886 
1892 


High  sch.  lib 

Mobawk  pub.  lib. 
LJuion  sch.  lib.... 
Union  sch.  lib.... 
High  sch.  lib 


High  sch.  lib ,. 

Cook  acad.  lib 

Montour  Falls  free  lib. 

Union  sch.  lib 

High  sch.  lib 


1893 
1897 
1895 
1791 

1893 
1872 
1874 
1895 


Powers  lib 

Sherman  coll.  inst.  lib. 

High  sch.  lib 

Morristown  pub.  lib 

Union  sch.  lib... 


1880 
1873 
1875 
1894 


Union  sch.  lib. 
Union  sch.  lib. 
Uniou  sch.  lib. 
High  sch.  lib.. 
Union  sch.  lib. 


1847 
1897 
1876 
1866 
1898 


High  sch.  lib 

Mt  Vernon  pub.  lib. 

Union  sch.  lib 

Union  sch    lib. 

Nanuet  pub.  lib 


Higb  scb.  lib 

Nassau  free  lib „. . 

High  sch.  lib 

New  Berlin  lib.  ass'n 

A.  Winter  mem.  lib.  S.  I. 


acad. 


1896 
1897 
1896 
1894 

1862 
1893 
1844 
189S 

1884 
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Name  of  librarian  or 
person  in  charge 

DO 

SI 

V 
O 

00  fl 

O 

Ownership 
or  control 

Support 

® 
00 

3 

O 

00 

a 

u 

VOLUMES    ADDED 
LAST  TEAR 

Total 

vols. 

now  in 

library 

No. 

Given 

Bought 

Antoinette  J.  Foster 

Pub.  sch.. 
Pub.  D... 
Pub.  scb.. 
Pub.  sch.. 
Pub.  sch.. 

Pub.  sch.. 
Pub.  sch.. 
Pub.  sch.. 

Inst.  . 

Pub.  sch.. 

Pub.  scb.. 
Pub.  sch.. 
Pub.  sch.. 

Pub.  sch.. 

Pub.  sch.. 
Pub.  .D... 
Pub.  scb.. 
Pub.  sch.. 
Pub.  sch.. 

Pub.  sch.. 
Sch 

Pub.  sch.. 
Pub.  scb.. 

End 

Pub.  sch.. 
Pub 

Pub.  sch.. 

Pub.  sch.. 

Tax.  St.. 
St.  G.-.. 
Tax.  St.. 
Tax.  St.. 
Tax.  St  . 

Tax.  St.. 
Tax.  St.. 
Tax.  Fees 

St 

Tax.  St.. 

Tax.  St.. 
Tax.  St.. 
Tax.  St.. 
G.  Fees.. 
Tax.  St.. 

Tax.  St.. 
Tax.  St.. 
Tax.  St.. 
Tax.  St.. 
Tax.  St.. 

Tax.  St.. 
End. Gen. 
Tax.  St.. 
Tax.  St.. 
Tax.  St.. 

Fees 

End.  St. 
Tax.  St.. 
Tax.  St.. 
Tax.  St.. 

Tax.  St.. 
Tax.  St 

Tax.  St.. 
Tax.  St.. 
Tax.  St.. 

Tax.  St.. 
Tax.  St.. 
Tax.  St.. 
Tax.  St.. 
Tax.  St.. 

Tax.  St.. 
St.  G.... 
Tax.  St.. 
St.  G-... 

St.  Gen.. 

F... 
F... 
F... 
Fl  .. 

F  ... 

F... 
Fl  .. 

.... 

76 
10 

5 

1675 

390 
2  212 

553 
1200 

800 

900 

7  762 

2  592 

518 

413 
333 
695 
1168 
692 

472 

1184 
501 
448 

1130 

941 

2  364 
1101 

341 
1006 

3  756 
350 

1450 
941 
406 

410 

299 
1176 
1300 

405 

973 

7  629 
457 
312 

1  357 

2  149 
814 

1056 
549 

8  444 

496 

■197 

A.  W.  Skinner 

<198 

499 

^no 

^01 

^n? 

Mary  K.  Van  Keuren 
S.  H.  Talcott 

F... 

Fl  .. 
Fl  .. 

F... 
Fl  .. 
F... 
F... 

Fl  .. 

Fl  .. 

47 
117 

"5 
"hi 

206 

169 

84 
69 
15 
75 
29 

503 

'iOt 

Wf> 

W:  R.  Anderson 



507 
508 

Ida  G.  Coffin 

509 

£.  D.  McClellan 

510 

S.  A.  Watson 

513 

F... 

Fl  .. 
Fl  .. 
F... 

Fl  .. 
R.  Fl 
F... 

Fl  .. 
Fl  .. 

R.  S. 

F  ... 

2 

10 

1 

30 

72 

17 

4 

1 

9 

103 

166 

66 

94 
84 
92 

511 

513 

Orville  Eichenberg. 
William  McNeal.... 



514 

516 

517 

518 

519 

E..M.  Sincerbeaux.. 



520 
531 

5?,?, 

Anna  M.  Shanessv.. 

F... 
F  ... 
R.  Fl 

F... 
F  ... 
Fl  .. 
F... 
Fl  .. 

F... 
F  ... 
Fl 
Fl  .. 

6 

35 
64 

'""178 

165 

165 

58 

20 
308 
136 

'"461 

8C 

523 

5?4 

525 

Clifford  Stark 

526 

Elizabeth  B.  James. 

Pub.  sch.. 
Pub.  sch.. 

527 
528 

E.  M.  Hart 

Pub.  sch.. 
Pub.  sch.. 

Pub.  sch.. 
Pub.  D... 
Pub.  sch.. 
Pub.  sch.. 
Pub.  D... 

Pub.  sch.. 

Mem 

Pub.  sch.. 

539 

J.  H.  Craiu 



530 
531 

Helen  K.   Gay 

532 

F.  W.  VanZiLe 

533 

F.  M.  Wii'-'ins. 

534 

Emory  Rikert. ....... 

F... 

Fl  .. 
F... 
F  ... 
F... 
F... 

1 

1 

8 

5 

134 

463 

140 

14S 

116 

94 

415 

1075 

535 

W.  C.  Noll 

536 

Mrs  F.  Kirby 

537 

538 

G:  H.  Willard.. 

539 

Sch 

540 

552 
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VOLUMES  ISSUED 

h 

m 

m 

a 
a 

9 

a, 
o 
to 

& 

Q 

HOURS  OPEN 
EACH  WEEK.  FOB 

bcosipv* 

No. 

For  home 
use 

For  use 
at  library 

M 

a 

a 

M 

c 

-3 

a) 

3) 

M 

Invested 
funds 

Local 
taxation 

State 
aid 

496 

1700 
251 
750 
541 

72 

200 

40 

200 

2 
5 
1 
1 

30 

497 

498 

$53 
5  05 

$50 

499 

t 

5  05- 

500 

501 

1600 

80 

2 

21 

50? 

503 

28  567 
7  012 

288 

104 

80 

50 
175 
104 
119 
187 

21 
6 

2 

T 

2 

3 

21 

21 

750 

5(14 

f=S0f> 

25 

100 

25 

975 

25 

506 

150 

507 

30 

25 

508 

750 
1995 
1448 

400 

509 

30 

$2 

510 

1064 

25 

25 

511 

512 

5  326 

75 

573 

156 
182 
192 
200 

120 
187 
363 
180 
80 

101 

200 
190 
150 
200 

37 
20 

177 
40 

178 

3 
2* 

2 
1 

3 

22 

44 
T 

2 

7 

25 

1 

3 
30 

1 
23 

li 

2 

1 

96  12 
125 
10 

50 

513 

210 

37* 

125 

514 

30  40 

515 

6 

50 

516 

1012 

450 

4  655 

320 

751 

177 
1200 
1200 
2  344 

200 
2  500 

25  85 

25 

517 
518 

22 

72  50 

100 
25 
104  47 

100 

519 

25 

5°0 

521 

T 

7 
25 
30 

522 

523 

450 
300 

25 
25 
20  03 

5-H 

150 

595 

30 
15 

20 

596 

115 

400 

1800 

3  000 

500 

527 

528 

104 

t 

250 

30 

20 
100 
30  23 

20 

529 

530 

36 

30 

531 

532 
533 

44  669 

f 

5f0 

1587 

823 
4  000 
1  116 
1949 

t 

304 

40 

170 

192 

184 

154 

80 

74 

60 
2 

1 

4 

ii 

i   27 

60 

30 

2  000 
84  88 

200 

534 

12 

90 
1200 

60 
8 

60 

53fi 

39  08 

537 

75 

538 

18  44 

23  S» 

539 

15 
27 

200 

540 

c::.'.:y.'. 

65  83 
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■ROM 

Total 
receipts 

PAYMENTS  FOB 

Total 
expenses 

Annual 

dues 

Gifts 

and  other 

sources 

Books, 

sprials  and 

bladings 

Salaries 

All  other 
expenses 

No. 

49R 

$75 

$75 
103 
18  75 

497 

$1000 

$1103 
10  10 

$103 
18  75 

498 

49q> 

500 

21 

21 

21 

^01 

502 

79  19 

829  19 

276  06 

$532 

197  48 

1  005  54 

*>n3 

wi 

50 

100 

50 
9  75 
151  82 

50 

50 

100 
48  94 
6  75 
64  99 
50 

50 

100 

48  94 
9  75 
124  98 
50 

50=1 

^Ofi 

*>07 

3 

^08 

$   50 

149  32 

59  99 

W 

510 

^n 

6  94 
10 

20  40 
54  20 

153  06 
260 
60  80 
104  20 

50  85 
335  08 
215  72 

50 
104  47 

72  18 

103  96 
250 
60  04 

48 

110 

153  06 
250 
60  80 
100 

50  85 
335  08 
153  36 

512 

*>H 

76 

^14 

50  85 

45  08 

101  74 

516 

262  58 
15  72 

290 
51  62 

^17 

^18 

519 

104  47 

104  47 
49  02 

W 

13  70 

58  48 

26 

23  02 

^1 

W>, 

58 
125 

83 
300 
40  03 

5  40 

171  27 

40  03 

5  40 

171  27 

40  03 

R?S 

<S9\ 

59n 

O^fi 

<V>7 

40 

152  02 
60  23 

75  64 

198  32 

60  23 

25 
50 

100  64 

196  92 

60  23 

528 

1 

51  02 

48  60 

529> 
530 

531 

262  87 

2  492  87 
84  88 

554  33 
84  88 

1  250  01 

557  28 

2  361  62 
84  88 

532 

53$ 

534 

14  25 

39  03 

204  48 

23  38 

401  46 

537  23 

134  25 

86  06 

285  69 

65  20 

604  46 

6u3  11 

113  95 

86  06 
109  08 

65  20 
416  96 
603  11 

16  58 

130  53 

86  06 
236  36 

65  20 
558  05 
603  11 

535 

^36 

6  21 

60 

67  28 

537 

*>38 

141  09 

539 

540 

554 


UNIVERSITY   OF   THE   STATE   OF   NEW   YORK 


No. 


Place 


NAME  OF  LIBRARY 


541 
542 
543 
544 
515 

546 


547 
548 
549 
550 

551 

552 
553 
554 
555 

556 
657 


658 
659 
560 

561 
562 
663 
564 
565 

566 
567 
568 
669 
570 

671 
672 
573 
574 
675 


New  Hartford 

New  Paltz .. ...... 

New  Rochelle 

a 

New  York 

it 

"  197  E.Broadway 

"  113  E.  59th  St.. . 

"  176  E.  110th  st. 

"    516  5th  st 

it 
a 

"  li*w"29t"h  st"! 

"  21  W.  44th  St.. . 

"  77tbst.&8thav. 

"  220  W.  57th  St.. 

"  141  W.  54th  St.. 

"  43  W.  43d  st... 

"  60  W.  13th  st.. . 

"  395  Broome  st.. 

"     120th  st 

"  123  E.  50th  St.. 

"     44  2d  av 

11  308  E.  78th  st.. 

"  141  E.  43d  st... 

"  310  E.'69'th'st" 
<< 

"  12  City  Hall"! 

"  17  Lexington  av. 

"  lloW.  68th  st.. 
tt 

it 

"  154  E.*57th  st!! 

"  95  Riviugton  st. 

"  143dst.&Am.av. 

"  8th  6t."&4thav. 

"  21  Coenties  slip 

"  286RiviDgtonst. 

"  239  E.  14th  St.. 

"  120  Broadway.. 

"  130thst.&Nie.a. 

"  226  W.  58th  St.. 


Union  sch.  lib 

State  normal  sch.  lib...... 

High  sch.  lib 

New  Rochelle  pub.  lib 

Acad,  of  Mt  St  Vincent  lib. 

Aguilar  free  lib 


"  trav.  lib 

All  Saints  acad.  sch.  of  Manhattan  lib. 

Amer.  geog.  soc.  lib 

Amer.  inst.  lib.... 

Amer.  nius.  of  nat.  hist,  lib 

Amer.  soc.  of  civil  engineers  lib 

Amer.  vet.  coll.  lib 

Ass'n  of  bar  of  city  of  N.  Y.  lib 

Boys  high  sch.  lib 

Broome  st.  free  lib 


Bryson  lib.  Teachers   coll 

Cathedral  free  circ.  lib 

M        Branch  A 

"  "       B 

it  II  Q 

"  "     e!!!!!!  !!!!!!!!!! 

it  it       jr 

Century  ass'n  lib 

City  lib 

Coll.  of  city  of  N.  Y.  lib 

Coll.  of  phar.  of  city  of  N.  Y.  lib.... 

College  of  St  Francis  Xavier  lib 

"  house  lib 

Coll.  of  vet.  surgeons  lib 

College  settlement  lib 


Colored  orphan  asylum  lib . 

Columbia  univ.  lib.... 

Cooper  union  lib 

Cummings  lib 

De  Witt  mem.  lib 


Eclectic  med.  coll.  lib 

Equitable  insurance  lib 

Equitable  law  lib 

Female  acad.  of  Sacred  Heart  lib 

Gen.  &  biog.  soc.  lib...... .......... 


? 
1885 

? 
1893 
1846 

1886 


1886 
1896 
1887 


1882 
1852 
1829 
1869 

1852 
1876 
1870 

1885 

1887 
1888 


1847 
1847 
1852 

1829 
1863 
1847 
1857 
1888 

1869 
1754 
1857 
1874 
1882 

1865 
F 
1876 
1851 
1869 


I 
I 

i 

I 
1 

i 
i. 

I 



I 

i 
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* —  -:,.       -    ... 

Name  of  librarian  or 
person  in  charge 

2  * 
0  a) 
■a  a 

D 
"MM 

.2 
0 

Ownership 
or  control 

Support 

0 

00 

0 

O 
01 

s 

u 
<B 

H 

VOLUMES  ADDED 
LAST  TEAR 

Total 

vols. 

now  in 

library 

No. 

Given 

Bought 

A.  M.  Scripture..... 

Pub.  sch.. 

Sch 

Pub.  sch.. 
Pub.  D... 
Sch 

Mem 

<< 

«< 

<« 

<( 

<< 

Sch 

Mem    .... 
Mem    

Mem    .... 

Coll 

Mem 

Pub.  sch.. 
Par 

Coll 

Par 

Tax.  St.. 
St 

Tax.  St.. 
Tax.  St.. 
Geu 

E.St.  Sdy 
it 

« 

u 

<« 

<< 

Gen., 
Gen   .... 
Gen  .... 
Gen   .... 

Gen   .... 

Gen  .... 
Gen  .... 
Tax  St.. 
Gen   .... 

St.  G.... 
St.  Sdy.G 

Fl  .. 

Fl  .. 



4 
114 

350 

1108 

225 

19  003 

4  283 

5  540 
5  204 
3  003 

973 
8 

552 

3 

5  839 

901 

677 
9170 

682 
3  271 
1140 
7  114 

6  914 

67  764 
25  984 
20  952 
12  036 

7  819 
973 
600 

17  577 
14  208 
43  154 

5  866 
1250 
51454 
1130 
2  281 

11775 
36  290 

541 

K.  A.  Gage 

54? 

Florence  M.  Crosby. 
Mary  E.  Huntington 

Fl  .. 
F... 
Fl  .. 

F  ... 

'"16 
160 

543 
544 
545 

« 
it 
<< 
<« 

<« 

546 

<< 
u 
it 

u 
<< 

Fl  .. 
E.  S. 
R... 
R.  Fl 

R... 

Fl  .. 
SI  .. 
Fl  .. 
F... 

R.  Fl 
F... 

"*90 

42 

236 

■     150 

1147 

742 

5 

671 

514 

547 

548 

G:  Whitefield,  jr 

519 

Anthony  Woodward. 

Sci  . 

Med. 
Law. 

550 

551 

55? 

W:  F.  Kip 

5rv5 

554 

H.  E.  Waste 

Elizab.  G.  Baldwin. 

Ped.. 

556 
557 

. 

Gov   . 
Coll  . 

Coll 
Coll 
Coll     ,  , 
Coll,    .    ., 

Coll 

Par 

Pri 

Sch 

Fees 

Tax   

End  Tax. 

Gen   

Fees 

Geu   .... 
Gen  .... 
G.  Gen.. 

Gen    

E.  G.  Gen 

Gen 

Gen  .... 
Gen   .... 

Gen   .... 
Geu   .... 

Gen   

Gen  .... 
Fees 

Pri.. 
R... 
Fl  .. 

R... 
Fl  .. 
Fl  .. 
Fl  .. 

135 

130 

19 

20 

600 

92 
"""660 

64 

580 
2  000 

12  331 
21000 
32  326 

4  995 

8  900 

558 

C;  G.  Herbermann.. 
Rudolph  Gies 

Stat. 
Phar 

559 
560 

561 

5fi? 

41  100  563 

J:  H.  Huddleston.. . 

Med. 

500  564 

Fl  .. 

Fl  .. 
Fl  .. 
R... 
R... 
F... 

Fl  .. 
R... 
Fl  .. 

Fl  .. 

390 

20 

5  141 

472 

"i30 

30 

33 

50 

20  263 
350 

20 
169 
404 

2  032 
790 

565 

M.  K.  Sberwin. . .... 

566 

J.  H.  Canfield 

275  000  567 

ii.  C.  L.  Jordan  .... 

35  976  568 

1  500  569 

2  310  570 

Med. 
Stat. 
Law. 

2  308  571 

Thomas  Campbell.. 

6  581 

16  294 

6  305 

4  770 

572 
573 

574 

Isi... 

412 

66 

575 

556 


UNIVERSITY    OF   THE   STATE    OF    NEW    YORK 


VOLUMES  ISSUED 

>> 

a 

a 

<D 

a. 
0 
on 
t» 

S3 
P 

HOURS OPEN 
EACH  WEEK  FOR 

RECEIPTS 

No. 

For  home 
use 

For  use 
at  library 

a 
•3 

a 

BI 

_a 
-3 

03 
°J 

03 

Invested 
funds 

Local 
taxation 

State 
aid 

541 

163 

t 

191 

35 

35 

$11 

54? 

543 

192 
303 
255 

362 

25 
46 
12 

81 

152  25 
3  500 

$200 

54 -1 

36  189 

200 

545 

50 

87 

54B 

563  347 
206  381 
130  513 
112  540 
107  666 
6  247 

M7 

200 
274 
306 
300 

348 
140 
365 
155 
135 

250 
343 
110 

75 

15 
51 

15 
15 

49 

74 

6 

7 

518 

48 
51 
48 

78 
12 
112 
15 
66 

49 

74 

6 

7 

$9  503  48 

549 

1 

1500 
12  000 

550 

551 

55? 

553 

551 

2  000 
1393 

11587 

315  389 

4  005 

1342 

884 

998 

7  596 

2  500 
123 

555 

556 

200 

557 

3  695 

44 
125 
365 
300 
300 

300 
185 

2 
19 

41 

5 

2 

19 

119 

32 

41 

36 
5 

558 

559 

560 

5  168 

1  712  67 

2  054  35 

561 

662 

2  000 

563 

564 

139 
t 

8 

40 
8 

565 

17  000 

566 

567 

77  260 

308 
330 
313 
300 

200 
304 
304 

81 
30 

81 
84 
54 
30 

42 
38 

48 

4  851  39 

568 

144  474 

569 

670 
571 

12  599 

579 

573 

574 

575 

! 

237 

48 

600 
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1 

FROM 

Total 
receipts 

PAYMENTS  FOR 

Total 
payments 

Annual 
dues 

Gifts 
and  other 

sources 

Books, 

serials  and 

bindings 

Salaries 

All  other 
expenses 

Nc*. 

$11 

$11 

$11 

54* 

543' 

352  25 
3  955  78 
112 

352  25 

1  028  93 

147  02 

352  25 

2  635  42 

147  02 

54* 

$255  78 

$930 

$676  49 

544 

$112 

54  &■ 

546- 

5 
10  045 

5 

19  548  48 

55 
1  341  02 
106  61 

55 

11  934  48 

1  799  91 

547" 

4  934 

700 

5  659  46 
993  30 

54? - 

549* 

66  45 

2  643  76 

76  97 

2  787  18 

551 

55* 

553- 

554- 

540 
1  853  38 

I  18 

541  18 

3  018  31 
13  221  55 

555-- 

3  109  67 
9  466  91 

3  309  67 
9  466  91 

1  164  93 
7  046  99 

556- 

6  174  56 

55T 

3  000 

3  000 

1  319  10 

1500 
1000 
1550 

420 
350 

315  09 

3134  19 

1000 
3  675  29 

558  94 
1550 

55?'- 

559> 

3  767  02 

585 
944  54 

2  125  29 

138  94 

1200 

560- 

585 

561 

944  54 

5fir- 

563- 

100 
19  37 

100 
249  37 

564 

249  37 

249  37 

30 

200 

56  r* 

67  515  08 

72  366  47 

34  591  80 
1  510  92 

33  249  76 
4  428  25 

2  000 
229  12 

69  811  56 
6  168  29 

567 

568 

56Q 

39 

50 

540 

35 

614 
50 

57C 

571 

572 

984  43 

981  43 

57*: 

574 

I266 

2  521 

4  321 

274  98 

1020 

3  000 

i  294  98 

57c> 

55i 


UNIVERSITY   OF   THE   STATE   OF   NEW   YORK 


No. 


Place 


NAME  OF  LIBRARY 


t-c 

•a 

c5 

J3 

•o 

a 

a 

a 

o 

-o 

<D 

a) 

t* 

O 

576 

New  York,  18  E.  16th  st. 

577 

it 

Chelsea  sq 

578 

i< 

137  2d  av 

579 

it 

580 

32  W.  123d  st. .. 

581 

u 

43  W.  42dst.... 

582 

tt 

301  Mott  st 

5*3 

a 

36  Stnyves't  st. 

584 

a 
tt 

585 

203  Mulberry  st. 

586 

a 

Kingsbridge  ... 

587 

it 

46  2dav 

588 

«< 

170th  st.&  3d  av. 

589 

fl 

723  Lex'gtonav. 

590 

a 

« 

591 

420  E.  26th  St.. 

592 

tt 

593 

it 

Masonic  Hall... 

594 

tt 

12  W.  31st  St.. . 

595 

tt 

213  W.  54th  at.. 

596 

it 

Clinton  Hall... 

597 

tt 

C'lp'kop.E.82d 

598 

tt 

3080  3d  av 

599 

tt 

64  Madison  av.. 

300 

it 

109  W.  77th  st.. 

■301 

tt 

226  W.  42d  st... 

tt 

206  W.  100th  st. 

tt 

49  Bondst 

a 

226  W.  42dst... 

tt 

18  E.  125th  st... 

tt 

251 W.  13th  st.. . 

tt 

130  W.  23d  st.. . 

tt 

135  2dav 

tt 

261  W.  69th  st.. 

u 

215  E.  34tbst... 
135  2d  av 

(1 

1523  2d  av 

502 

tt 

121  W. 91st  st.. . 

603 

tt 

63d  st.  &  av.  A. 

604 

It 

412  9th  av 

605 

It 

116  P.  0.  bldg.. 

606 

it 

120  Broadway.. 

607 

tt 

34  Lafavette  pi. 

ms 

It 

200  W.  23d  st.. . 

■609 

tt 

109  Uuivers'y  pi. 

310 

u 

1st  av.  67  &  68  s 

Gen.soc.of  mechanics  &  tradesmen  lib, 

Gen.  theological  sem.  lib 

German  hosp.  &  dispensary  lib 

Girls  high  sch.  lib 

Harlem  lib ...... 


1820 
1817 
1857 


1820 

1852 
1866 
1887 
1858 
1875 

1894 
1848 
1883 
1852 
Manhattan  coll.  lib .....11863 


Harmonie  club  lib.... 

Health  dep't  lib 

Hebrew  tech.  inst.  lib 

Holy  Cross  acad.  of  Manhattan  lib... 
House  of  detention  for  witnesses  lib. 


Kinnsbridge  lib.  ass'n. 

La  Salle  acad.  lib 

Lit.  gesellschaft  von  Moiisanialib. 
Maimonides  free  lib 


Manhattan  east  side  mission  lib.. 

Manhattan  state  hosp.  lib 

Masonic  lib 

Mech.  engineers  lib.  ass'n 

Med.  coll.  &  hosp.  for  women  lib.. 


Mercantile  lib.... 

Metropolitan  museum  of  art  lib. 

Mixed  high  sch.  lib 

Mott  mem.  med.  lib 

Mrs  Leopold  Weils  sch.  lib 


N.  Y 


.  free  circ.  lib 

Bloomingdale  lib 

Bond  st.  lib 

George  Bruce  lib 

Harlem  lib 

Jackson  sq.  lib 

Muhlenberg  lib 

Otteudorfer  lib , 

Riverside  lib 

Thirty-fourth  st.  lib , 

Traveling  dep't  lib 

Yorkville   lib , 

fr?e  circ.  lib.  for  blind 

hotn.  med.  coll.  &  hosp.  lib... 

inst.  for  blind  lib 

law  inst.  lib 


law  sch.  lib 

public  lib 

sch.  of  ap.  design  for  women  lib. 

society  lib 

trade  sch.  lib 


1878 
1896 
1868 
1890 
1863 

1820 
1880 
1898 
1867 
1867 

1880 
1896 
1880 
1888 
1892 
1888 
1893 
1884 
1897 
1898 


1897 
1895 
1865 
1831 
1828 

1891 
1895 
1892 
1754 
1895 


G 

I 
I 
I 

I 
L 
I 
nK 
I 


a  King  George  3  of  England. 
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Name  of  librarian  or 

2  ^ 

O  <D 

£>  a 

O 

Ownership 
or  control 

Support 

! 

e 

W 

S 
«* 

O 

TO 

s 

U 

<D 

H 

VOLUMES  ADDKD 
LAST  YttAR 

Total 

vols. 

now  in 

library 

No. 

Given 

Bought 

Jacob  Schwartz  .... 

Coll 
Pub.  sch  - 

Gov      .... 

Sch 

Sch    

Inst 

Pri 

Sch 

Mem    

Mem    .... 
Coll ...... 

Inst 

Inst 

Mem 

Coll  

Mem 

Inst 

Pub.  sch.. 

Mem 

Pri 

Mem.  End 

End.  Sdy 
End.   G.. 
Gen   .... 
Tax  St.. 
E.  T.  St. 

Gen      ... 
Gen    .... 

G    

Gen   

G 

Pri 

Gen   .... 
Fees 

St.  Sdy.G 
Gen   .... 

St.  G-... 
St 

Gen    .... 

St.  Fees. 
Gen.  .... 

Fees 

End.  Gen 
Tax.  St.. 

End 

Gen 

E.  T.  St . 

F... 
R.  Fl 
Fl  .. 
Fl  .. 

239 

394 

57 

1282 

274 

43 

J114  488 
28  844 

5  915 
500 

14  844 

15  123 

1672 

2115 

1859 

60U 

1380 

2  440 
1  6.-)t) 

58  145 
9  352 

3  026 
3  145 

8  500 

6  000 
791 

261  8.r,9 

5  551 
1212 

3  200 
!1500 

149  233 

9  778 

23  058 

24  552 
10  703 
15  384 

8  369 
29  341 

6  267 

4  801 
7100 

9  880 
01492 

4  863 

4  732 

50  463 

8  008 

459  248 

582 

d  100  OOC 

60C 

57f> 

E:  H.  Jewett 

577 

H.  G.Klotz 

Med. 

57K 

579- 

F... 

Fl 
E... 

Fl  .. 
Fl  .. 
Fl  .. 

259 

28 
52 
24 

709 

556 

6 

290 

34 

580> 

Hngo  Hoffman ... 

581 

E.  S.Tracy 

Med. 

58'* 

E.  S.  Barney. ....... 

5X3. 

584 

585 

William  Roach..... 

F  ... 
Fl  .. 
Fl  .. 
F... 
Fl  .. 

F  ... 

200 

5 

3  430 
2 

100 

111 

4  330 

43 

586 

587 

Paulit  Junker . 

5*8- 

B.  H.  Schottenfels  . . 
J.  E.  Bartley 

589 
590> 

59T 

A.  E.  Macdonald 

Fl  .. 
Fl  .. 
R... 
Fl  .. 

192 
107 
175 

258 
10 

=s<w 

F.  T.  Slack 

Med. 

593 
594 

545 

W.  T.  Peoples 

S  ... 
R.F1 
Fl  .. 
R... 
Fl  .. 

320 
155 

4  993 

188 
1212 

?>m 

Art  . 

597 

598- 

J.  W.  S.  Ganley.... 

Med. 

599 
600 

J.  N.  "Wing 

F... 

1253 

397 

16 

117 

9 

12 

173 

7 

132 

53 

178 

159 

577 

52 

17188 

9 

614 

16  828 
1727 
1363 

710 
1071 
1264 

893 
2  314 

817 

980 

2  835 

2  854 

18 

470 
1667 

4  646 

16  994 

7 

1272 

BOH 

Helen  M.  Ferry..... 

Mem 

Coll 

Sch 

End  

Sch 

Sch 

St.  Sdy.G 

Gen 

Gen 

Fees  .... 

Gen 

End 

Gen 

End. Fees 
Gen 

F... 
Fl  .. 
Fl  , 

S  ... 

Fl  .. 
R... 
Fl  .. 
R.  S. 

Fl  .. 

60? 

Med. 

603 

W:  B.  Wait 

604 

W:  H.  Winters 

Lucy  D.  Waterman. 
J:  S.  Billings . 

Law 
Law 

605 

606 
607 

F.  B.  Bigelow 

Art  . 

608 
609 

leio 

h  For  year  ending  Dec.  81, 1899.  c  For  year  ending  Feb.  28, 1899.  d  For  year  ending  Mar.  31, 1899. 
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UNIVERSITY   OF  THE   STATE   OF   NEW  YORK 


VOLUMES 

ISSUES 

b 
oj 
01 
t»> 

a 

a 
<x> 
p. 
o 

to 

q 

HOURS  OPSN 
BACH  WEEK  FOR 

RECEIPTS 

3No. 

For  home 
use 

For  use 
at  library 

be 
a 

•3 

a 

<D 
►J 

M 

a 
"3 
o 

Invested 
funds 

Local 
taxation 

State 
aid 

■1576 

168  084 
? 
13 

2  598 
? 

289 
290 
305 

72 
46 
18 

72 
46 
18 

$1250 

f>77 

$360 

.1578 

579 

580 

126  858 
10  137 

300 

220 
304 
60 
300 
365 

300 
365 
24 
363 
243 

228 

208 
275 
300 

72 

10 

38 

2 

10 

25* 
42 
1 
,  67 

7 

26 

8 

72 

2  832 

2  400 

$200 

581 

58? 

38 

583 

1200 

581 

12 

105 

254 
42 

585 

586 

7  500 

4  700 

259 

160  922 

587 

5  840 

■588 

589 

45  106 
3  000 

67 
5 

26 

9  500 

100 

590 

591 

14  024 

15  372 

200 

592 

593 

21 

66 

594 

12  50 

595 

596 

134  229 

42  288 

306 
297 
191 
313 
? 

360 

63 

T 

77 

63 

42 

25 

84 

? 

77 

1  102  81 
294 

■597 

598 

599 

€00 

€01 

1  332  555 

169  047 

160  579 

146  581 

116  700 

112  354 

106  228 

187  483 

74  571 

51291 

64  871 

142  847 

1843 

176  561 

7  093 
5  257 

20  594 

3  548 

15  330 

8  190 
5  311 

18  467 
21826 
29  004 
41941 

4  990  59 

71  333  34 

1800 





€09 

145 
185 
278 
305 

243 

310 
167 
305 
141 

9 

2 

78 

57 
63 

42 
84 

78 

78 
54 
40 
75 

8  99 

100 

€03 

€04 

€05 

€06 

€07 

425  838 

150  860  80 

€08 

€09 

33  925 
900 

6  112  31 

€10 

! 
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^rom 

Total 
receipts 

PAYMENTS  FOR 

Total 
payments 

Annual 
dues 

Gifts 

and  other 

sources 

Books, 

serials  and 

bindings 

Salaries 

All  other 
expenses 

No. 

$1250 
4  190  86 
706  62 

$2  204  13 

1  682  82 

316  55 

$7  587  31 
1  985  50 

$9  180  07 

522  54 

87  07 

$18  971  51 

4  190  86 

403  62 

576 

$3  830  86 
706  62 

577 

578 

579 

— — 

540  26 
1600 

5  972  26 
1600 

892  70 

1600 
103  05 
190  70 
90  45 

3  395 

799  35 

5  087  05 

1600 
103  05 
190  70 
90  45 

580 
581 

58? 

282  81 
47  50 

282  81 
55  50 

583 

$8 

584 

585 

586 

78  54 

117  56 

4  749  89 

143  32 

194  88 

3 

20  35 
3  150  30 

81  54 

137  91 

9  773  46 

143  32 

818  18 

587 

137  91 

391  91 

137  91 
10  749  02 

588 

737  11 

1  872  27 

589 
590 

818  18 

1  018  18 

556  56 

66  74 

591 

m? 

1000 

4  875 

1000 
5  448  50 

468 
208  91 

440 
780 

88  82 
3  762  50 

996  82 
4  751  41 

593 

561 

594 

595 

16  117 

10  349  17 
706 

27  568  98 
1000 

8  540  98 
947  72 
1137 

7  392  86 

10  335  31 

65  72 

26  269  15 
1  013  44 
1137 
1200 

596 

597 

598 

599 

600 

4  485 

12  234  10 

a94  843  03 

18  684  65 

29  899  31 

31  136  97 

a79  720  93 

601 

43 

1  096  05 
220 

572  77 

1  253  04 
220 
572  77 

63  02 

412  25 
220 

182  37 

657  64 
220 
572  77 

602 
603 

572  77 

604 

605 

12  012  17 
4  058  67 

98 
1022 

12  012  17 
154919  47 

98 
10  052  31 

12  012  17 

42  222  37 

72  56 

2  911  74 

12  012  17 

163  802  75 

612  56 

9  057  80 

606 

94  663  30 

537  50 

4  791  46 

26  917  08 

2  50 

1  354  60 

607 

608 

2  918 

609 
610 

a  For  year  ending  Oct.  1, 1898. 
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UNIVERSITY   OF   THE    STATE   OF   NEW   YORK 


No. 


NAME  OF  LIBRARY 


t. 

u 

■« 

<& 

e 

A 

T3 

V 

a 

s 

0 

0 

<D 

(S 

3 

t* 

0 

611 
612 
613 
614 
615 

616 
617 
618 
619 
620 

621 
622 
623 
624 
625 

626 
627 
628 
629 
630 

631 
632 
633 
634 
635 

636 
637 
638 
639 
640 

641 
642 
643 
644 
645 

646 
647 
648 
649 
650 

651 
652 
653 
654 
655 


New  York,  Univ.  heights 

"  Washington  sq. 

"  Washington  sq. 

"  P'kav.&E.68st 

"    63  2d  st 

<< 

"  361  Madison  av. 

"  520  Amsferd'm  a 

"  38  Bleecker  St.. 

"    609  5th  st 

"  229  E.  36th  st.. 

"  311  E.  36th  St.. 

"  207  E.  16th  st.. 

"     Fordham 

"  42  E.  84th  St.... 

"    48  Henry  st 


"  184  Eldridge... 
"  120  W.  70tb  st.. 
"    Amsterdam  av. . 

"  Foot  E.  76th  st. 

"  321  E.  loth  st.. 

"  311  E.  Broadw'v 

"  317  W.  56th  st. 

"  5  W.  125th   Bt.. 

"    7E.  15th  st 

New  York  Mills 

Newark 

Newark  Valley 

Newbnrgh 

u 

it 

n 

Newfield 

Newport 

Newtown 

Niagara  Falls 

a 
U 

Niagara  University. .. . 

Nichols 

North  Brookfield 

North  Chili 


N.  Y.  nniv.  lib 

N.  Y.  univ.  law  lib 

N.  Y.  nniv.  pedagogy  lib. 

Normal  coll.  lib.  ... 

Olivet  church  lib 


Post  grad.  med.  sch.  &  hosp.  lib. 

E.  R.  Y.  M.  O.  A.  lib 

St  Agnes  free  lib 

St  Barnabas  free  reading  room  .. 
St  Francis  hosp.  lib 


St  Gabriel's  ncad.  of  Manhattan  lib 

St  Gabriel's  sch.  lib 

St  George's  free  circ.  lib 

St  John's  coll.  lib 

St  Lawrence  acad.  of  Manhattan  lib 


Tenement  house  chapter  lib. 

Union  theo.  sem.  lib 

Univ.  settlement  free  lib.... 

Van  Norman  inst.  lib 

Washington  Heights  free  lib. 


Webster  free  lib 

Women's  med.  coll.  of  N.Y.  infirm,  lib 

Y.  M.  B.  A.  lib 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  lib 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  Harlem  branch  lib 


Y.  W.  C.  A.  lib 

Union  sch.  lib. ...... . 

High  sch.  lib 

Newark  free  pub.  lib . 
High  sch.  lib 


Mt  St  Mary's  acad.  lib. 
Newburgh  free  lib. ..... 

2d  jnd.  dist.  law  lib 

Theological  sem.  lib  ... 
Newfield  pub.  lib 


Union  sch.  lib 

High  sch.  lib 

DeVeaux  scb.  lib 

High  sch.  lib 

Niagara  Falls  pub.  lib 


Niagara  univ.  dep't  of  arts  lib 

"  dep't  of  theology  lib 

Union  sch.   lib 

Union  sch.  lib 

A.  M.  Chesbrough  sem.  lib 


1831 
1831 
1889 
1886 


188: 

1887 

1893 

1867 

1865 

1860 
1892 
1893 
1846 
1854 

1895 
1836 

1887 
1857 
1868 

1894 
1884 
1894 
1851 
1868 

1870 
1897 
1863 
1897 
1887 

1887 
1852 
1885 
1805 
1889 

1875 


1857 


1838 

1864 
1864 
1873 
1881 
1870 
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Name  of  librarian  or 
person  in  charge 


Ownership 
or  control 


Support 


VOLUMES  ADDED 
LAST  YEAH 


Given 


Bought 


Total 

vols. 

now  in 

library 


N<^ 


L.  J.  Tompkius. 


Law 
Ped. 


Edith  Eice 

Anna  Cronenbold. 


Med 


W.  F.  Stevens.. 
Anne  L.  Gibson. 

H.  Meyers 

Sr  Josephine  . .. 


Sr  M.  Beatrice 
Bro.  Michael... 
Emma  A.  Bays 


Sr  M.  C.  Levenard. 

Nellie  M.  Smith 

C:R.  Gillett 

Helen  Moore 


Theo 


E:  P.  Griffin 


E.  W.  Gaillard 

Margaret  McNab  ... 

Charles  Euowitz 

8.  H.  Berry 

F.  S.  Banister 


Med. 


Harriet  F.  Hasted.. 

W:  G.  Young 

C.  A.  Hamilton 

Emma  B.  Richmond. 


Sr  M.  Loyola 

Charles  Estabrook. 

W:F.  Corley 

J.  G.  D.  Findley... 
Mrs  B.  Simpson 


Theo 


F.  H.  Mead 

W:  S.  Barrows . 


Adele  B.  Barnnm. 


L. A.  Grace  ..... 

L.  A.  Grace 

C.  Juliet  Laning. 
Homer  Case 


Theo 


Coll End.Gea. 

Coll Gen 

Coll  ,Gen 

Mem Gen 

Par G 


Coll. 


Gen Fl 


Inst iG.  Fees.. 

Mem 1st.  Sdy.G 

Inst [G.  Gen.. 

Inst G 

Sch Gen 

Sch Gen 

Par G.  Gen.. 

Coll iGen 

Sch Gen 


Inst St.  Sdy.G  F  . 

Coll !End   ....  R.F1 


lust. 
Sch  . 
Mem 


Inst 

Coll 

Mem 

Inst 

Inst 


Inst .. 

Pub.  sch.. 
Pub.  sch.. 

Pub 

Pub.  sch.. 


Sch 

a  Pub.  sch 

Gov  

Coll 

Mem 


Pub.  sch.. 
Pub.  sch.. 
Sch 

Pub.  sch.. 
Pub.  D... 


Coll 

Coii ; 

Pub.  sch.. 
Pub.  sch.. 
Sch 


T.Sfc.GenF 
G.  Gen..|Fl 
St.  Sdy.G  F 


Tax.  St.. 
End.  G-. 
St 

End. Gen, 
G.  Gen.. 


St.  Gen  . 
Tax  St.. 
Tax  St.. 
St.  G....IF 
Tax  St..  F 


Gen 

fcTaxS.F. 
Tax  St.. 
Gen 

Tax  St.. 

Tax  St.. 
Tax  St.. 
Gen 

Tax  St.. 
Tax  St.. 


Gen.... 
Gen 

Tax  St. 
Tax  St. 
St.  G... 


Fl.. 
F  .. 
R  .. 
Fl.. 

F   .. 

Fl.. 
Fl.. 
Fl.. 
Fl  .. 
F... 

Fl.. 
Fl.. 
F  .. 
Fl.. 
Fl.. 


4  054 

64 

122 

228 

73 


56 

S79 

60 

14 

120 
12 
25 


38 

43 

308 
492 


60 

70 
42 


527 
10 

622 


223 


572 

800 
25 


120 

715 

199 

77 


363 
1453 


35 
14 
75 
80 
46 

131 
749 

476 


2  139 

1177 

49 

350 

1847 

90 

1478 


102 

434 

80 

40 

1313 

214 


198 


770 

100 
20 
89 
68 


33  543  611 

11  812  612 

4  590  613 

5  760  614 
2  860  615 

383  61& 
8  237  617 

6  609  618 
1 150;619» 
1  064  620 

800  621 

500;  b22 

4  000  623 

36  000  624 

.  51UJ625 

1  2751626 
*74  6191627 

4  709:628 
800,629 

14  668  630 

8  920631 
9351632 

1  9201633 
61  431  634 

2  812 j 635 

0  25  800;636 

856  637 

1  490638 

1  796  63S- 

642  640 

I 

1  170  641 
23  254  642 

5  539  643 

3  500644 
743:645 

60064& 

650  647 

1  40o!648 

1  000  648> 

6  100' 650 

I 

9  000 '651 
1 145  652 

388  653 

710  654 

1  892  655 


o  Incorporated  under  special  act  Mar.  80, 1877.  Is  in  charge  of  b'd  of  eduoatten.  b  Tui- 
tion fees  from  nonresident  pupils  are  appropriated  to  the  purchase  of  books.  «Fer  year 
•ading  Deo.  81,  1888. 
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UNIVERSITY   OF   THE   STATE   OF   NEW  YORK 


VOLUMES  ISSUED 

u 

08 
« 

fl 

a 

09 
O. 
O 
ED 

0? 
Q 

HOURS  OPEN 

BACH  WEEK  FOB 

RECEIPTS 

No. 

For  home 
use 

For  use  at 
library 

be 

a 

a 

CD 

i3 

bo 

a 
■3 

03 
« 

P5 

Invested 
funds 

Local 
taxation 

State  aid 

611 

280 
280 
228 
186 
305 

365 
365 
304 
232 
313 

200 

65 

208 

200 

37* 
78 

101* 
80 
72 

6 

2 
2 
7 
3 

48 

93 

48 

37* 

78 

10H 
80 
72 
18 

$2  500 

61? 

613 

614 

3  600 
7  409 

3  360 
1087 

615 

61  fi 

617 

11  7*16 
113  941 

T 

618 

$5  000 

$200 

619 

"3566 

690 

691 

200 

212 

7  500 

699 

100 

1 

693 

6^4 

625 

6^6 

12  259 
j 

57  167 

363 
300 
304 
238 
300 

363 
313 

f 
365 
313 

308 

40 

40 

307 

200 

t 

301 
313 

13 
12 

41 

T 
72 

40J 

6 

24 

78 

73* 

2 

1 
44 

30 

5 
72 

29165 

120 

(VI 

? 

6  000 

12 
75 

4  200 

698 

4  000 

200 

6°9 

630 
631 

62  903 

64  236 
1  044 
9  617 

2  984 

72 

403 

48 

24 

82 

78 

73| 

7 

3  900 
3  799  99 

100 

250 

6S3 

1000 
?  58  350 

200 

634 

5  725 

6S5 

2  552 

74  810 
1743 
1  572 
9  173 
1050 

400 

80  262 

636 

*i37 

4  631 

3  61 

3  975 

200 

638 

1000 

? 

4  000 

850 
t 

25 
44 
30 

8 
72 
54 

7193 

7193 

639 

200 

610 

30 

104  52 

611 

649 

2  900 
600 

188  35 

643 

600 

611 

645 

1493 

305 

75 
191 
300 

78 

2 

2 

100 
15 

100 

616 

15 

647 

1302 

30 
f 

618 

600 

619 

650 

42  349 

4  000 

1000 

600 

225 

294 

300 
300 
200 
200 
228 

36 

1 
1 

* 
7* 

36 

3  150 

200 

651 

652 

653 

35 
35 
52 

17  33 
36  50 

17  33 

654 

T 

33  23 

655 
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FROM 

Total 
receipts 

PAYMENTS  FOR 

Total 
payments 

Annual 

Gifts 

and  other 

sources 

Books, 

serials  and 

bindings 

Salaries 

All  other 
expenses 

No. 

$2  500 

$1  110  32 

2  421  10 

305  27 

70  66 

$1357 

1076 

600 

800 

$30  10 
156 

$2  497  42  611 

3  653  10  612 

905  27 
870  66 

613 

$700 

700 

614 

615 

616 

792 

7  68 
103  80 

792 
5  755  50 
103  80 

770  40 

1  273  96 

103  80 

22  15 
2  140 

792  55 

5  378  59 

103  80 

617 

$547  82 

1  964  63 

618 
619 

6?0 

20 

20 

143  20 

143  20 

5 
362 

457  10 
91  19 

409  68 
4  500 

691 

6?? 

26 
232 

100 
32 

126 
264 

52 
457  10 
91  19 

127  68 

300 

10 

623 
6^4 

695 

120 

531  65 
4  200 
4  347  44 

214 

68 

6?6 

697 

147  44 

997  57 

1135 

2  214 

4  346  57  628 

fi->,** 

460 

1  553  78 

5 
137  49 

5  920  78 

3  904  99 
419  99 
240 
15  100 
575 

5  501  99 

2120  78 

896  21 
178  34 
415  75 
4  740 
275 

2  675  36 

1385 

1331 

130 

400 
7  900 

300 

2  747  30 
20 
25 
224  25 

930  43 

1  124  35 
111  65 

25 

2  360 

4  436  21 

3  351  56 
419  99 
840  75 
15  000 
575 

6  073  17 
20 
170  36 

630 
RSI 

32  50 
40 

632 
633 

9  375 

275 

1  323  38 

63'l 

300 

635 

650  51 

636 

637 

26  50 

577  71 

170  36 
777  71 
134  52 

74 
5  378  64 
1200 

145  36 
293  17 
152  19 

82 
2  486  44 

600 

638 

130  25 

647  67  639 

152  19  640 

74 
2  288  29 

82   641 

2 

2  421  67 

600 

60  09 

4  968  20  642 
1  200   1  64.S 

644 
645 

fi'l  6 

24  87 

224  87 
30 

201  73 

50 

3  60 

255  33 

617 

13  40 

13  40 

12  90 

50 

13  40 

t.48 
649 

138  01 

3  488  01 

15 
46 

34  66 
69  72 

1  068  70 

115 

50 
34  66 

69  72 

814  95 

1823  79 

3  707  44 

15 
6 

40 

50    U52 

34  66  653 

69  72  HK4. 

655 

566 
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No. 


656 
657 
658 
659 
660 

661 
662 
663 
664 
665 

666 
667 
668 
669 
670 

671 

672 
673 
674 
675 

676 
377 
678 
679 
680 

681 
682 
683 
684 
685 

686 
687 
688 
689 
690 

691 
692 
693 
694 
695 

696 
697 
698 
699 
700 


Place 


NAME  OF  LIBRARY 


North  Cohocton  . . 

North  Collins 

North  Tarry  town 

North  Tonawanda 
«< 

Northport   ...... , 

North  ville  ....... 

Norwich  ......... 

Norwood  ......... 

Nunda  ........... 

Nyack  ...... ..... 

Oakfield  "."""! 

Oceanus.... 

Ogdensburg 

«< 

Olean  .  ...... ..... 

<< 

«• 

Oneida 

Oneida  Castle 

Oueonta  ......... 

<« 

Onondaga  Valley 

Ontario .... ... 

Orchard  Park 

Orient 

Oriskany.... 

Oriskany  Falls  ... 

Oswego 

tt 

u 

a 

n 
tt 
tt 

OviA  ...'.I'.'.'.'.'.'.'. 
Owego ., 

Oxford   

tt 

Painted  Post  ...., 
Palatine  Bridge  . 
Palisades......  ... 


N.  Cohocton  &  Atlanta  un.  high  sch . 

Union  sch.  lib 

Union  sch.  lib 

High  sch.  lib 

North  Tonawanda  pub.  lib 


1892  I 
1897    I 

?|  I 

1893  I 
1893  R 


Union  sch.  lib 
Northville  lib. 
High  sch.  lib.. 
High  sch.  lib.. 
High  sch.  lib.. 


1873 


High  sch.  lib 

Nyack  lib 

Cary  coll.  sem.  lib 

Union  sch.  lib - 

Eockaway  Beach  nn.  sch.  lib. 


1876 

1859 
1879 
1856 
1892 
1893 


Ogdensburg  free  acad.  lib. 

Ogdeusbnrg  pub.  lib 

St  Mary's  acad.  lib........ 

Forinan  lib 

High  sch.  lib 


N.  Olean  un.  sch. 

High  sch.  lib 

Union  sch.  lib  ... 

High  sch.  lib 

Oneonta  pub.  lib. 


lib. 


1893 
1891 
1871 
1882 

1884 


1894 


Onondaga  free  acad. 

Union  sch.  lib 

High  sch.  lib ..  .. 

Union  sch.  lib....... 

Union  sch.  lib 


lib. 


1892 

1812 
1895 
1878 


Union  sch.  lib. ...... . 

High  sch.  lib 

Oswego  city  lib 

Oswego  city  sch.  lib. 
R.  R.  Y.  M.  C.  A.  lib. 


St  John's  lib.  ass'n... 
St  Paul's  acad.  lib... 
State  normal  sch.  lib. 

High  sch.  lib .. 

Coburn  free  lib...... 


Oxford  acad.  &  union  sch.  lib  . 

Union  scb.  lib 

Union  sch.  lib 

Union  scb.  lib — . 

Palisades  lib.  &  reading  room. 


1885 

1853 

» 

1887 

1896 
1899 
1887 
? 
1895 

T 

1808 
1857 
1891 
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r             = 

Name  of  librarian  or 
person  in  charge 

^"5 
0  i~ 
0  ® 

£>  a 
© 

OS 

5 

Ownership 
or  control 

Support 

0 
§ 
0 

00 

a 
0 

VOLUMES  ADDED 
LAST  TEAR 

Total 

vols, 
now  in 
library 

To. 

Given 

Bought 

Mrs  A.  H.  Watkins  . 
A.  C.  Miller 

1 
Pub.sch.. 
Pub.sch.. 
Pub.sch.. 
Pub.sch.. 
Pub.  D... 

Pub.sch.. 
Pub.sch.. 
Pub.sch.. 
Pub.sch.. 
Pub.sch.. 

Pub.sch.. 

Sch  

Pub.  sch.. 
Pub.sch.. 

Pub.sch.. 

Pub   

Sch 

Mem 

Pub.sch.. 

Pub.  sch.. 
Pub.  sch.. 
Pub.sch.. 
Pub.  sch.. 
Pub.  D... 

Pub.  sch.. 
Pub.sch.. 
Pub.  sch.. 
Pub.  sch.. 
Pub.  sch.. 

Pub.  sch.. 
Pub.  sch.. 
Pub 

Pub.  sch.. 

Mem 

Sch 

Sch 

Pub.  sch.. 
Pub.  sch.. 

Tax.  St.. 
Tax.  St.. 
Tax.  St.. 
Tax.  St.. 
Tax.  St.. 

Tax.  St.. 
Tax.  St.. 
Tax.  St.. 
Tax.  St.. 
Tax.  St.. 

Tax.  St.. 
Tax.  St.. 
Gen 

Tax.  St.. 
Tax.  St.. 

Tax.  St.. 
Tax.  St.G 
Gen 

E.St.Fees 
Tax.  St.. 

Tax.  St.. 
Tax.  St.. 
Tax.  St.. 
Tax.  St.. 
Tax.  St.. 

Tax.  St.. 
Tax.  St.. 
Tax.  St.. 
Tax.  St.. 
Tax.  St.. 

Tax.  St.. 
Tax.  St.. 

End 

Tax.  St.. 
Gen 

G.  Fees  . 
Gen 

St.  Gen.. 
Tax.  St.. 
St.  G.... 

Tax.  St.. 
Tax.  St.. 
Tax.  St.. 
Tax.  St.. 
Fees  Gen. 

F  .. 

Fl 



28 
152 

653 

333 

1  361 

545 

3  659 

440 
700 
5  004 
916 
921 

1404 

4  821 
900 

1000 
663 

650 

9  164 

894 

o5  459 

2  736 

430 

4  000 
573 
396 

5  457 

1000 
640 

1000 
334 
500 

428 

547 

15  000 

6  235 
736 

1371 

60C 

13  000 

839 

7  286 

2  600 

800 

312 

1341 

1417 

556 

R57 

F 

f»58 

C.  S,  Marsh  ........ 

Fl.. 
F  .. 

Fl.. 
F   .. 
Fl.. 
F  .. 

8 
475 

6 

14 
23 

60 
60 

223 
44 

113 

6 

464 

5 

17 

R59 

C.  S.  Marsh  ........ 

660 

661 

66? 

663 

664 

Fl.. 

Fl.. 
F  .. 
Fl.. 
F   .. 
Fl.. 

Fl.. 

17 

6 

92 
15 

665 

666 

Helen  L.  Powell.... 

667 

668 

669 

670 

671 

F  .. 

Fl.. 
R.S. 
R.F1 

Fl.. 
F  .. 
F   .. 
Fl  .. 

435 

12 

9 

2 

9 

342 
45 

437 
18 

29 

60 

67? 

673 

Mrs  E.  M.  Johnson. 
O.  W.  Wood 

674 

67*i 

F.  W.  Mundt 

676 

Rosa  M.  McElroy... 
Bertha  B.  Schwarz. 

677 
678 
679 

M.  E    Phillips 

F  .. 
F 

91 

457 

680 

D.  H.  Cook 

681 

F   .. 

109 
35 
47 
62 

50 

102 

244 

68? 

Fl.  . 
Fl.  . 
Fl.  . 

F.  .. 

R.F1 
R.  .. 
F.  .. 

R.  SI 

R.F1 
Fl 

3 

""276 

6 

40 

683 

684 

W.  M.  Wood  ....... 

685 

E.  B.  Searle 

C  W.  Eichards 



686 

687 

R.  S.  Kelsey 

688 

<t 

689 

-J.  G.  Watson 

6°0 

Mary  L.  Meagher... 

691 

699 

Carrie  V.  Sinnamon. 
L.  H.  Clark 

R.F1 
Fl.  . 
F.  .. 

Fl 



1150 

24 

225 

693 
694 

-Jane  B.  Worthington 

695 
696 

Pub.  sch.. 
Pub.  sch.. 
Pub.  sch.. 
'Mem 

Fl.  . 
F.  .. 
F.  .. 
F.  .. 

"140 

36 
75 

697 

698 

C:  E.  Keck 

699 

700 

a  For  year  ending  April  30,  1899. 
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VOLUMES  ISSUED 

h 
as 
a 
>t 

a 

a 
o 
a 

o 

no 
a? 

o 

HOURS  OPEN 
EACH  WEEK  FOB 

RECEIPTS 

No. 

For  home 
use 

For  use 
at  library 

60 
Q 

■O 

0 
» 
►J 

to 

s 

■3 
a 

m 

Invested 
funds 

Local 
taxation 

State 
aid 

656 

1200 

330 

4  274 

188 
187 
152 
200 
224 

200 
36 
110 
175 
200 

192 

291 

186 

80 

192 

5 

4 

5 

35 

40 

5 

1 

3 

30 

2 

25 

52 

5 

o 

3 

25 

$10 
126  39 
50 

$10 

357 

1000 

658 

20 

659 

1000 

35 

660 

13  070 

? 

1248 

5  873 

200 

? 

3  525 

30  987 

75 

1200 

591 

300 

50 
20 
181  45 

200 

661 

50 

66? 

20 

663 

100 

500 

f 

550 

? 

150 

117  98 

fifil 

30 

665 

39  10 

51  17 

1  050 

33 

666 

25 
52 

667 

200 

668 

669 

670 

3  161 

31  92 

671 

672 

22  246 
3  200 

11700 
8  000 

200 

15  100 

372 

9  300 

312 

186 
300 
200 

78 
275 
179 

32 
35 

42 
15 

10 
18 
1} 

32 

1  200 

200 

673 

674 

42 
30 

$430  18 

200 

675 

20  000 

250 

72  20 
250 
25 

676 

677 

1500 

38 
30 

260 

678 

25 

679 

680 

20  026 

852 
980 
723 

3  000 

308 

313 
197 
182 
186 
187 

200 

200 
300 
300 
365 

148 
? 

30 

5 
5 
5 

6 

1 

40 

45 
95 

10 

30 
4 

800 

200 

681 

682 

25 

10  80 

10 

25 

25 

683 

10  80 

684 

10 

685 

30 

35 

40 
45 

686 

3  500 
100 

125 

4  000 
4  684 

687 

688 

750 

689 

13  689 
648 

6  417 

690 

22 
162 

95 

10 

691 

692 

693 

694 

30 
19  859 

? 

182 
148 

10 

8 

40 

10  87 
2  371  90 

10  85 

695 

45 

696 

697 

500 

400 

200 

? 
120 
201 

i 
? 
3 
11 

2J 

20 

20 

698 

699 

1716 
1769 

f 

68  92 

56 

700 

11 
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FROM 

Total 
receipts 

PAYMENTS  FOR 

Total 
payments 

Annual 

dues 

Gifts 

and  other 

lources 

Books, 

serials  and 

bindings 

Salaries 

All  other 
expenses 

No. 

$3  95 

$23  95 
126  39 
70 
253  90 
616 

100 

40 
299  43 

76  40 
102  10 

51  17 
1250 

$23  95 

$23  95 

65ffi 

657 

""6i"90 
400 

108  94 

40 
264  98 

76  40 
102  10 

51  17 
606  19 

$50 

50 

61  90 
500 

108  94 

40 
299  98 

76  40 
102  10 

51  17 
1  643  10 

658 

253  90 
116 

65°/ 

100 

660 

661 

669 

35 

6W 

76  40 

664 

665 

666 

308  35 

$728  56 

667 

668 

669 

31  92 

31  92 

31  92 

"670 

671 

1  040  23 

2  440  23 

731  79 

28  67 

412  47 

109  96 

72  20 
561  88 
50 

962  40 

643  31 

2  337  50 

28  67 

991  71 

221  19 

72  20 
761  88 
50 

679 

673 

$239  45 

470  82 

1  340  45 

250 

72  20 
540  28 
50 

307 
100 

272  24 
11  23 

674 

675 

676 

30  28 

200 

677 

678 

679 

825  23 

1  825  23 

482  45 

450 

283  46 

1  215  91 

680 

681 

100 

150 
21  60 
20 
25 

150 
21  60 
32  66 
25 

150 
21  60 
32  66 
25 

68? 

688 

684 

685 

686 

687 

729  54 

1  479  54 

255  95 

499  04 
445  92 

724  55 

1  479  54 
445  92 

688 

689 

100 

100 
211  90 

690 

211  90 

133  07 

55  58 

188  65 

69T 

69?? 

1200 

1200 
21  73 

658  87 

698 

21  73 
2  381  85 

21  73 
268  04 

694 

9  50 

278  74 

139  09 

695 

696 

20 

60 

50  40 

50  40 

697 

698 

124  92 
5*0 

113  55 

10 

1  37 
303  75 

124  92 

699 

40 

500 

36  75    200 

540  50  700 

57o 
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No. 

Place 

NAME  OF  LIBRARY 

•a 

9 

•a 

a 
a 

|S 

u 
o 

o 

© 

3 
o 

m 

1 
1 

701 

1857 
1898 
1881 
1898 
1870 

T 

I 
I 
I 
I 

I 

I 
I 
I 

L 
I 

I 
I 
R 
I 
I 

I 
I 
R 
I 
I 

I 
R 
I 
I 
I 

I 
R 
I 

I 
G 

G 

I 
G 
I 
I 

R 
I 
I 
I 
R 

I 
I 
R 
I 
R 

i 

709 

i 

703 

i 

704 

i 

705 

Patchogue  ............ 

i 

70fi 

Union  sch. lib. .... ...... ...... ...... 

i 

707 

i 

70S 

Peekskill 

Drum  Hill  sch.  lib......  ......  ...... 

1889 
1887 
1858 

1838 
1895 
1860 
1859 
1896 

1853 
1894 
1893 
? 
1892 

1856 
1874 
1874 
1892 
1872 

1891 
1894 
1890 

1893 

1891 
1895 

1884 

709 

n 

Field  lib 

710 

a 

i 

711 

(t 

Peekskill  acad.  lib............ ...... 

i 

719 

Penfield    

i 

713 

7H 

715 

71 B 

Phelps 

Union  &  class,  sch.  lib...... ........ 

717 

Union  sch.  lib. ... ...... ...... .... 

i 

718 

Philmont  ............. 

719 

Phoenix 

High  sch. lib...... ...... ...... ...... 

] 

720 

Pierinont ...... ........ 

r 

791 

Pike 

1 

in 

793 

Seymour  Smith  acad.  lib...... ...... 

i 

794 

Pittsford   

1 

795 

D'Youville  acad.  lib. ...... .......... 

i 

796 

<< 

High  sch.  lib ... .................. 

1 

797 

« 

Plattsburg  pub.  lib. .......... ...... 

o 

798 

it 

799 

<< 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  lib 

730 

Pleasantville  lib  ass'n. ...... ........ 

a 

731 

Pom [iey ..... 

Pocantico  Hills  lyceum  lib.......... 

a 

732 

Union  sch.  lib.................. 

i 

733 

Poplar  Ridge 

Hazard  lib 

a 

734 

Port  Chester 

High  sch.  lib 

i 

735 

Port  Henry...... .... .. 

1866 
1887 

1 

736 

c 

737 

Port  Jefferson 

i 

738 

Port  Jervis...... ...... 

1892 
1896 
1892 

1894 
? 

1895 
1881 
1887 

i 

739 

« 

Minisink  Valley  hist.  soc.  lib 

r 

740 

it 

c 

741 

i 

742 

i 

743 

o 

744 

f 

745 

Potsdam  pub.  lib.  and  reading  room. 

0 
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Name  of  librarian 

JSg 

•<« 

eg 

5 

Ownership 
or  control 

Support 

w 

s 
0 

CO 

a 

CD 

H 

VOLUMES  ADDED 
LAST  YEAS 

Total 

vols. 

now  in 

library 

No. 

or  person  in  charge 

Given 

Bought 

W:  J.  Deane 

Pub.  sch . . 
Pub.  sch.. 
Pub.  sch.. 
Pub.  sch.. 
Pub.  sch. . 

Pub.  sch.. 
Pub.  sch.. 
Pub.  sch.. 
End 

Pub.  sch.. 

Sch 

Pub.  sch.. 
Pub.D... 
Pub.  sch.. 
Pub.  sch.. 

Pub.  sch.. 
Pub.  sch.. 
Pub.  D... 
Pub.  sch.. 
Pub 

Sch. 
Pub 
Sch. 

Pub.  sch.. 
Sch 

Pub.  sch.. 
Pub 

Sch 

Mem 

Mem 

Pub.  sch.. 
End 

Pub.  sch.. 
Pub.  sch.. 

End 

Pub. sch.. 
Pub.  sch.. 

Mem 

Pub.  D... 

Pub.  sch.. 
Pub.  sch.. 

Mem 

Pub.  sch.. 
|Pub 

Tax.  St.. 
Tax.  St.. 
Tax.  St.. 
Tax.  St.. 
Tax.  St.. 

Tax.  St.. 
Tax.  St.. 
Tax.  St. . 
End  G  .. 
Tax.  St.. 

Gen 

Tax.  St.. 
Tax.  St.. 
Tax.  St.. 
Tax.  St.. 

Tax.  St.. 
Tax.  St.. 
Tax  St.  G. 
Tax.  St.. 
Tax.  St.. 

St.  Gen.. 
Tax.  St.. 
Tax.  St.. 
Tax.  St.. 
Gen 

Tax.  St.. 
Tax.  St.. 
Gen 

G.  Gen.. 
St  G-... 

St.G.Gen 
Tax.  St.. 
End  St.. 
Tax.  St.. 
Tax.  St.. 

E.T.St.. 
Tax.  St.. 
Tax.  St.. 
Gen 

Tax.  St.. 

Tax.  St.. 
Tax.  St.. 
St.  G-... 

Tax.  St.. 

ITax.St.. 

F.  .. 
F.  .. 

Fl.  - 
F.  .. 
F.  .. 

Fl.  . 
Fl.  . 
Fl.  . 
F.  .. 
Fl.  . 

Fl.  . 

'"i 

10 

40 
1 

6 
20 

45 
70 

213 
40 

321 

108 

41 

1 

124 
17 

4  221 
331 
779 
393 

2  050 

465 
609 
468 
6  868 
750 

1000 

445 

2  692 

1375 

530 

956 
456 

1209 
717 

1048 

800 

2  334 

1300 

513 

985 

2  437 

2  080 
2  527 

2  400 
1270 

1289 

763 

1575 

1586 

764 

5  378 
443 
452 
868 

10  255 

800 

1384 
550 

701 

J:  M.  Crofoot 

709 

Josephine  C.  Meade. 
J.  W.  Blackmon.... 

703 
704 

W.  E.  Gordon 

705 

706 

707 

John  Millar 

708 

D.  C.  Hasbrouck  ... 

709 

A.  D.  Dunbar. ...... 

710 

711 

W.  G.  Clarke 

F.  .. 
F.  .. 
F.  .. 

Fl.  . 

F.  .. 
F.  .. 
F.  .. 
Fl.  . 
F.  .. 

Fl.  . 
F.  .. 
Fl.  . 

Fl.  . 
Fl.  . 

Fl.  . 
F.  .. 
Fl.  . 
R.F1 
F.  .. 

F.  .. 
Fl.  . 
F  .. 

Fl.. 
Fl.. 

F... 
Fl.. 

85 

5 

2 

9 

""u 

33 
18 
13 
10 
60 

3 

25 

7 

82 
203 
168 

52 

16 

115 

""286 

45 

100 
61 
75 

157 

68 

20 

149 

73 
75 
50 
11 

448 

712 

Henrietta  Hicks . 

713 

W:  H.  Adams 

714 

A.  H.  Jackson...... 

715 

W.  A.  Ingalls. ...... 

716 

H.  D.  Hall 

717 

Mary  I.  Miller 



718 

719 

Eleanor  T.  Haring.. 

720 
791 

Frank  Eno 

7?,?, 

G:  E.  Brownell ..... 

793 

B.  G.  Estes 

7?4 

Sr.  Edgar  ...... .... 

725 

Jane  J.  Edwards  ... 
E.  S.  Hall 



726 

797 

798 

F.  A  DeVoll 

799 

Maria  G.  Messenger 
G.  May  Ramsay  .... 

730 
731 

J.  Berrigan 

73? 

Dexter  Wheeler .... 

733 

Grace  Th wing  ...... 

734 

G:  C.  Wheelock 

735 

Flora  J.  Collins 

736 

737 

TillaM.  White 

Fl.. 
R. .. 
F  .. 

Fl  .. 

6 
24 
28 

9 

86 
1015 

3 

200 

20 

3 

487 

738 

W.  L.  Cuddeback... 
Elisabeth  G.  Thorne 

Hist. 

739 
740 

741 

Fl  .. 

74? 

W.  M.  Mitchell 

F.  .. 
F.  .. 
F.  .. 

26 
79 

743 

923  744 

2  029,  745 
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VOLUMES  ISSUED 

c3 

<D 
>> 

a 

a 
0 
e. 
0 
00 
t» 
a 
a 

HOURS  OPEN 
EACH  WEEK  FOR 

RECEIPT* 

No. 

For  h -me 
use 

For  use 
at  library 

be    ' 

a 

a 

•3 

d 

Invested 
funds 

Local 
taxation 

State 
aid 

701 

4  330 
550 
434 
400 

3  200 

181 

750 

75 

? 

400 

f 

80 
200 

37 
18  L 
189 

205 
187 
191 
305 
200 

200 
145 

202 
38 

2 
1 
1 
40 
T 

3 

24 

25 
8 
1 

$59  69 

25 

65  07 

10 
225 

10 
25 

25 

$26  43 

im 

35 
5 

25 

703 

65  07 

704 

705 

225 

706 

34 

707 

? 

70 

t 

25 

708 

5 
24 

35 

50 

25 

709 

22  200 

$680  50 

710 

25 

25 

711 

71? 

635 

14  001 

700 

50 

27  25 
300 
25 

25 

713 

3  21 

100 

714 

200 

50 

715 

716 

310 

1000 
3  924 
1104 

900 

100 

200 

192 
230 

2 

25 

30 

105 

6 

25 
32  84 

18  1$ 

717 

20 

718 

200 

30 
21 

32  67 

71 9 

7?0 

156 

200 

100 

721 

79? 

3  320 
100 
452 

f 

313 
170 
200 
230 

183 

250 
234 
313 
333 

156 

187 
313 

38 
200 

304 

84 

2 

10 

12 

75 
36 

5 

i 
78 
2 
35 

24 

84 
4 

175  50 

793 

105 

7?4 

117  65 

117  65 

795 

8 

.35 
12 
30 
75 
36 

5 

79fi 

600 
15  020 

100 

116  96 

700 

112  70 

737 

200 

798 

603  94 

79q 

595 
a  3  752 

773 

730 

78  29 

731 

73<> 

28 

73'^ 

883 

4  215 

? 

9  932 

78 

195 

734 

187  35 
50 

200 

735 

? 

35 

24 

50 

736 

333  33 

200 

737 

738 

186 
300 
305 

200 

25 

42 

3 

25 
30 
42 

18 

58  50 

739 

50 

740 

28  285 
1000 

2  200 

700 

741 

74? 

743 

1820 

? 

9  939 

145 
200 
365 

9 

? 
78 

9 

1 

78 

744 

19 

1200 

745 

683 

200 

a  For  13  months. 
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FROM 

Total 
receipts 

PAYMKNT8  FOB 

Total 
payments 

Annual 
dues 

Gifts 

and  other 

sources 

Books, 

serials  and 

bindings 

Salaries 

All  other 
expenses 

No^ 

$86  11 

50 
130  14 

10 
450 

68 
50 
50 

772  60 
50 

$66  11 

50 
130  14 

10 
402  88 

72  07 

50  08 

1  40 

224  61 

50  40 

$20 

$86  11 

50 
135  64 

10 
402  88 

75  07 

50  08 

1  40 

776  50 

50  40 

701 

703- 

$5  50 

70S. 

704 

705- 

$24 

3 

70ft- 

70T 

708 

92  10 

345 

206  89 

70<V 

710 

711 

52  25 
467  16 
179  30 

52  25 
224  94 
131  60 

52  25 
423  55 
131  60 

712" 

$4 

59  95 
104  30 

163  25 

35  36 

713 
71  + 

715 

43  13 

52  84 
65  34 

43  13 

52  84 
101  08 

43  13 

52  84 
101  08 

71  f> 

717 

32  67 

718 

71 1> 

300 

106  94 

106  94 

790 

791 

175  50 
105 
235  30 

63  72 
210 
235  30 

84 

249  66 

100 

11  78 
10 

175  50 
220 
235  30 
84 

249  66 
328  50 
603  94 

9 
615  31 

41  95 
56 
195 

187  35 
173  41 

969  01 

792' 

793- 

794 

7?5- 

20 

249  66 
900 
603  94 

9 
575  25 

41  95 

56 
195 

187  35 
233 

752  98 

7?fr 

306 
500 

22  50 
10 

7?7 

93  94 
9 
156  58 

7  95 

56 
150 

37  35 
171  41 

460  20 

7?8 

9 

322  68 

22  70 
28 

709. 

174  28 
19  25 

263  60 
34 

195  13 

730 
731 

73-} 

45 

733 

150 

73 1 

133 
19  65 

2 

240  81 

73<> 

268 

737 

58  50 

150  55 

2  982  14 

8  50 

150  55 

1  491  17 

3  60 

50 

58  50 

73ft 

100  55 
82  14 

150  55  739 

1200 

239  73 

2  930  90  740 

3  60 '  741 

742" 
743 

30 

30 

19 
1  694  17 

19  64 
19 
655  59 

19  64 

19   ! 744 

294  17 

341 

652  30 

1  648  89;  74S 

574 
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3So. 

Place 

NAME  OF  LIBRARY 

ID 

a 
o 

*4 
U 
05 
<D 

1* 

o 

<M 

o 

3 

o 

03 

it 

s 
I 

I* 

"3 
PS 

746 

State  normal  sch.  lib . 

1869 
1896 
1843 

1843 

1865 
1823 
1898 
1855 
t 

1898 
1895 
1895 
1862 
1869 

1895 
1885 
1899 
1899 

I 
I 
I 
I 

L 

I 
I 
I 
I 
I 

R 
I 
I 
I 
I 

I 
I 
R 
R 
I 

I 
I 
R 
R 
I 

I 
L 
I 
I 
I 

T, 

747 
748 

T.  S.  Clarkson  mem.  sch.  of  tech.  lib. 
High  sch.  lib ... ........ 

i 
{ 

749 

«« 

Poughkeepsie  city  lib. .... ....  ...... 

•750 

«i 

751 

(i 

Vassar  coll.  lib .... ...... ........ 

i 

759 

Prattsburg 

Union  sem.  lib.... ............  ...... 

i 

753 

Pulaski 

754 

Randolph  ............. 

ir 

755 

i 

75fi 

Red  Hook ............. 

Red  Hook  pub.  lib.... ........  ...... 

757 

Union  scb. lib 

f 

758 

Rensselaer 

St  Johns  acad.  lib  .... ...... .... .... 

{ 

759 

Rhinebeck 

Starr  inst.  lib 

760 

<< 

Union  sch.  lib. ...................... 

761 

Riehburg .............. 

Union  sch.  lib...................... 

{ 

76? 

Richmond  Hill 

« 

Ricbville  ...... ... .. 

High  scb.  lib.... 

{ 

763 

Richfield  Springs  pub.  lib..... ...... 

o 

764 

Richmond  Hill  lib  ....  .... ....  ...... 

a 

765 

i 

766 

Union  sch.  lib  ...................... 

{ 

767 

Ripley 

Union  sch.  lib ................... 

768 

Northville  pub.  lib ......  .... .... .... 

1896 

• 

769 

«< 

Rivcrhead  free  lib  ....  .... .... ...... 

770 

«« 

Union  sch.  lib  ...................... 

i 

771 

Rochester  .... .. . . .. 

Central  lib 

1862 
1849 
1862 
1857 
1873 

1889 
1884 

779 

<< 

77S 

u 

i 

774 

a 

1 

775 

fi 

Nazareth  acad.  lib.................. 

{ 

776 

<« 

Powers  law  lib....  .... ....  .... ...... 

777 

« 

Reynolds  lib ................ 

778 

u 

Rochester  theol.  sem.  lib....  ........ 

1850    I 
1850    I 
1883    I 
1 

T    I 
1894   R 
1894  (i 

1 

779 

<< 

Univ.  of  Rochester  lib  ........ ...... 

i 

780 

U 

Wagner  mem.  Lutheran  coll.  lib  .... 

i 

781 

1 

789 

Rockville  Center 

Rockville  Centre  pub.  lib  . .... ...... 

o 

783 

a 

784 

u 

I 
I 

I 
I 

a 

1 

785 

« 

1873 

1871 
1881 
1878 

1 

786 

u 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  lib 

r 

787 

Rondout  ...... .... .... 

1 

788 

789 

Round  Lake........... 

1889   I 
1886   I 

1 

■790 

i 
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575 


Nam©  of  librarian  or 
person  in  charge 

KM 

m 

og 

O  ® 

■o  a 

<D 

«-  U 

o« 

03 

5 

Ownership 
or  control 

Support 

s> 

3 

CM 

O 

m 

a 

Eh 
<D 
H 

VOLUMES   ADDED 
LA8T  YEAR 

Total 

vols. 

now  in 

library 

N»>. 

Given 

Bought 

T.  B.  Stowell 

Sch 
Sch 

Pub.  sch.. 
Gov 
Pub.  sch.. 

Coll 

Pub.  sch.. 
Sch  . 
Sch 
Sch 

Pub 

Pub.  sch.. 
Sch 

Pub.  sch.. 

Pub.  sch . . 
Pub.  sch.. 

Pub 

Mem 

Pub.  sch.. 

Pub.  sch.. 
Pub.  sch.. 
Pub.  D... 
Mem 

Pub.  sch.. 

Pub.  sch.. 
Gov, 
Sch 

Pub.  sch.. 
Sch  .   .     . 

Pri 

End  . 
Coll 
Coll 
Coll 

Pub.  sch. . 
Pub.  D... 
End.    . 
Pub.  sch.. 
Sch 

Inst 

Pub.  sch.. 

Mem 

Sch. 

Sch 

St 
Gen 

Tax  

St 

Tax 

Gen 

Tax.  St.. 
G.  Gen- 
End.  St.. 
Tax.  St.. 

St.Sdv.G 
Tax.  St.. 
Gen 

End.  Gen 
Tax.  St.. 

Tax.  St.. 
Tax.  St.. 
St.  G.... 

St.  G.... 
Tax.  St.. 

Tax.  St.. 
Tax.  St.. 
St.  G.... 
St.  G~.. 
Tax.  St.. 

Tax.  St.. 

St 

Gen 

Tax.  St.. 
Gen 

Gen 

End 
End 

End. Gen. 
G.  Gen  .. 

Tax.  St.. 
Tax.St.G 
E.  T.  St. 
Tax.  St.. 
Gen 

Gen 

Tax.  St.. 
G.  Fees  . 
St.  G.... 
Gen 

Fl 

5  500 

735 

431 

1182 

a  23  037 

31  736 

74  f? 

Fl 

747 

James  Winne . 

Fl 

74  ft 

H.  Lounsbury  ...... 

Fl.. 

¥  .. 

Fl.. 
Fl  .. 

8 
786 

169 
1549 

1829 

740* 

J:  C.  Sickley 

7^0 

Frances  A.  Wood... 

75? 

2  099  752 

F   .. 

359 

208 
2 

572 

1891 

2  419 

346 

621 
448 

1  126 
4  575 

700 

936 
1074 

244 
1418 

565 

386 
297 
637 
839 
640 

32  000 

23  596 

1700 

2  331 

3  516 

6  769 

t  42  137 

30  068 

35  546 

860 

293 
2  043 

75<* 

E.  A.  Bishop 

F   .. 

F   .. 

10 

754 

A.  D.  Whituey 

755- 

E.  H.  Collin 

F  .. 
Fl 

49 

75ft 

7^7 

J:  F.  Glavin 

W.  I.  Miller 



Fl.. 
F   .. 
Fl.. 

F   .. 
Fl.. 
F  .. 
F   .. 
Fl 

500 
75 

"7 

150 
1290 

20 

175 

16 

""119 

94 

128 

758 
759' 

760 

T.  W.  Stewart 

76 1 

762 

7fifS 

Harriette  M.  Easby. 
J.  N.  Farlor  .... .... 

764 
765- 

Fl  .. 
Fl .. 

2 

51 

im 

767 

Gertrude  E.Fishburn 

F 

768 

F  .. 

Fl  .. 

9 

95 

769 
770 

Mrs  K.  J.  Dowling.. 

Law. 

F  .. 

R 

Fl.. 

R.F1 

Fl.. 

Pri.. 
F  .. 
Fl.. 
R.F1 
Fl.. 

Fl.. 
F  .. 
F.  .. 
F.  .. 

Fl.  . 

E... 

F.  .. 

25 
50 

"115 

40 
1243 

130 
1196 

109 

3 

8 
102 

32 

45 

2132 

28 
27 

175 

1284 

320 

679 

60 

•       46 
147 

724 

"159 
267 

771 
772 

77£ 

774 

Sr  M.  B.  Frison  .... 

775- 

A.  S.  Collins 

Law. 

776 

777 

Howard  Osgood 

H.  K.  Pbinney 

Theo 

778 
77Q 

Christian  Krahmer  . 
N.  Beckwith  ....... 

780 
781 

78'? 

M.  Elizabeth  Beach. 

12  798  783 

1  300 | 784 

Sr  Mary  Agnes  ..... 

1  008  785 

W.  H.  Chapin. 

3111 

1898 

1027 

2  099 

502 

78R 

P.  Stickles 

787 

S... 

788 

Fl.  . 
Fl.  . 

7X9 

M.  Teresa  O'Connor. 

5 

790 

a  For  year  ending  Dec.  31, 1898.    *  For  year  ending  Sep.  80,  1899. 
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VOLUMES  ISSUED 

u 

t 

n 

a 

<D 

P. 
O 

CO 

3" 

Q 

HOURS  OPEN 
EACH  WEEK  FOR 

RECEIPTS 

No. 

For  home 
use 

For  use 
at  library 

to 

C 

-3 

a 

CD 
J 

a 
•3 

c3 

CO 

W 

Invested 

funds 

Local 
taxation 

State 
aid 

746 

747 

74  8 

188 
365 
257 

200 

? 

* 

749  1 

750 

47  413 

60 

72 

60 

84 

$6  172  80 

751 

$2  133  40 

752 

753 

5  337 

1500 

330 

3  811 

1 

? 

227 

36 

165 
200 
120 
298 
190 

120 

180 

22 

84 

42 

183 

2 

25 
1 

60 

35 

3 

45 

32* 

3 

2 

6 

30 

$170 

25 

90 

200 

117 

10 

10 

756 

200 

757 

758 

1000 

8  491 

150 

813 
1000 

450 
4  132 
1246 

75 

500 
K0 

759 

45 

725 

760 

48  79 

25 
37  50 

45 

761 

3 

5 

6 

33 

75 

762 

500 

37  50 

763 

75 

764 

200 

765 

766 

100 

5 

50 

50 

768 

1207 
3  679 

1400 

120  863 

152 

150 

35 

277 

3 
6 
1 

54 

769 

90 

770 

771 

? 

54 

4  000 

1  111 

772 

773 

f 
190 
365 

300 
365 
308 
307 
240 

165 
150 
3034 

774 

! 

4 

72 
354 
45 
30 

5 

4 
42 

25 
25 

40 

76 

354 

45 

30 

80  10 

775 

? 

776 

777 

23  205 

11  437 

16  431  44 

778 

779 

3  773 

200 

246 

7  575 

42  193 

1000 
275 

1250 

780 

781 

25 
150 
940  22 

25 

789 

100 

783 

42 

877  19 

200 

784 

785 

356 

272 

3  475 

140 

914 

200 

305 
202 
104 
190 
204 

10 

78 
15 
12 

50 
82 

786 

787 

174  66 

150 

788 

172 
30 
30 

3  460 

789 

790 

J 
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FRCM 

Total 
receipts 

PAYMENTS  FOB 

Total 
payments 

Annual 

dues 

Gifts 

and  other 

sources 

Books, 

serials  and  ' 

bindings 

Salaries 

All  other 
expenses 

No. 

746 

747 

748 

$137  05 
1  588  62 

4  358  88 

$137  05 
6  172  80 

6  536  94 

749 

$6  172  80 
6  536  94 

$2  150 
2  100 

$2  434  18 
78  06 

750 

$4  403  54 

751 

759 

182  96 
115  75 

354  96 
405  75 
20 

466  25 

346  46 
304  31 
20 

396  47 

8  50 
80 

354  96 
384  31 
20 

452  96 

753 

754 

755 

266  25 

20 

36  49 

756 

757 

25 

186  75 

25 
911  75 
93  79 

100 
75 
195 
671  26 

25 

157  03 
93  79 

98  46 

81  50 

88  93 

110  91 

25 
912  52 
93  79 

98  46 

81  50 
114  58 
375  86 

758 

336 

419  49 

759 

760 

761 

76? 

120 
471  26 

25  65 
168  70 

763 

96  25 

764 

765 

100 

100 

100 

766 

767 

48  11 
297  50 

48  11 
391  40 

25 
97  97 

19  99 
12  42 

44  99 
220  75 

768 

$93 

110  36 

769 
770 

- 

140 

5  251 

1  743  23 

376  25 

3  000 

5  119  48 

771 

77? 

773 

80  10 
193  32 

80  10 
193  32 

80  10 
193  32 

774 

193  32 

775 

776 

324  65 

16  756  09 

3  325  98 

1  263  27 

2  209  50 
135 

50 
209  33 
932  20 

5  875  96 
*""94i"32 

1977  42 
795  55 
330 

11 179  36 

2  058  82 

3  480  82 
135 

50 

319  36 
2  857  97 

777 

778 

1250 
175 

50 
315  50 
4  806  62 

779 

175 

780 

781 

65  50 
2  789  21 

78 
1  304  15 

32  03 
621  62 

78? 

781! 

784 

32  50 

56 

88  50 

88  50 

88  50 

785 

786 

324  66 
491  60 

324  66 
21 

324  66 
353  14 

787 

14 

443 

332  14 

788 

78<) 

790 
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No. 


Place 


NAME  OF  LIBRARY 


791 
792 
793 
794 
795 

796 
797 
798 
799 
800 

801 
802 
803 
804 
805 

806 
807 
808 
809 
810 

811 
812 
813 
814 
815 

816 
817 
818 
819 
820 

821 
822 
823 
824 
825 

826 
827 
828 
829 
830 

831 
832 
833 
834 
835 


Rouses  Point. 
Roxbury 


Rushford 
Rushville 


Sacket  Harbor 
Sag  Harbor.... 
St  Johnsville.. 
St  Regis  Falls. 
Salamanca 


Salem 


Sandy  Creek. . 
Sandy  Hill... 
Saranac  Lake 


Saratoga  Springs 


Saugerties. 


Sauquoit  . 
Savannah 
Savoua  .. 


Sayville 

Sohaghticoke. 
Schenectady. . 


Scheneyns   

Schoharie 

SchroonLake.. 
Schuyler  Lake. 


Schuylerville 

Seaford 

Seneca  Falls. 


Sharon  Springs 

Shelter  Island  . 
Sherburne   


Sherman  .. 
Shortsville 


Union  sch.  lib.... 
Roxbury  lib.  ass'u 

Union  sch.  lib 

Union  sch.  lib 

Union  sch.  lib.... 


Union  sch.  lib. 
Union  sch.  lib. 
High  sch.  lib... 
Union  sch.  lib. 
High  sch.  lib... 


Bancroft  pub.  lib. 
Washington  acad. 

High  sch.  lib 

High  sch.  lib . 

High  sch.  lib 


lib. 


T 

1893 
1896  I 
1852  I 
1868    I 

1896 
1862 
1889 
1890 
f 

1891 
1780 
1872 
1871 
1893 


4th  jud.  dist.  law  lib...... 

High  sch.  lib » .. 

St  Faith's  sch.  lib 

Saratoga  Springs  pub.  lib. 
Temple  Grove  sem.  lib 


1890 
1867 


High  sch.  lib 

Saugerties  pub.  lib. 

Union  sch.  lib 

High  sch.  lib 

Union  sch.  lib 


High  sch.  lib 

Union  sch.  lib .. 

St  John's  acad.  sch.  lib  .. 
Schenectady  free  pub.  lib 
Uuion  class,  iust.  lib..... 


1894 
1894 
1895 
t 
1893 

f 

1896 


Union  coll, 
Union  sch. 
Union  sch. 
Union  sch. 
Union  sch. 


lib. 
lib  . 
lib  . 
lib  . 
lib  . 


High  sch.  lib 

DeLancey  Floyd-Jones  free  lib. 

Mynderse  acad.  lib 

Seueca  Falls  lib.  ass'n 

Union  sch.  lib 


Shelter  Island  pub.  lib 

nigh  sch.  lib 

Sherburne  pub.  lib  ... 

High  sch.  lib 

High  6ch.  lib 


1894 
1855 

1795 
1880 
1835 
1895 
f 

t 

1896 
1867 
1891 
1895 

1885 
1867 
1895 
1869 
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Name  of  librar'an  or 
person  in  charge 


Ownership 
or  control 


Support 


VOLUMES  ADDED 
LAST  TKAB 


Given 


Bought 


Total 
rols. 
now  in 
library 


Not 


0.  M.  La8ell. 


£.  R.  Wise 


6.  M.  Hevenor 


F.  F.  LeigMon  . . 
E.  W.  Benedict. . 

R.  H.  Snyder 

Jjucy  F.  Cornell. 
J.E.Weld 


Corliss  Sheldon. 


J.  R.  Knell 


N.  Moulten. 
N.  MouHaa. 


E.  N.  Tolman 
A.  B.  Miller.. 


M.J.  Wilson 

C.  W.  Dunn 

Sr  M.  »f  Loardes 
Henry  Glen 


Peter  Nelson 


Solomon  Sias 

Edith  M.  Howard. 
W:A.  Coe 


Edna  R.  Wiley. 
C.  T.  Andrews  . 
Ellen  Wickes... 
H.  J.  Jump  .... 


Belle  Preston.... 
Mary  A.  Sholes.. 
Anna  Merrihew. . 

W.  D.  Howes. 


er  trade  F.  Thayefil 
.  D.  Howes 1 


Pub.  sch.. 
Mem 

Pub.  6ch.. 
Pub.  sch.. 
Pub.  sch.. 

Pub.  sch.. 
Pub.  sch.. 
Pub.  sch.. 
Pub.  sch.. 
Pub.  sch.. 

End 

Sch 

Pub.  sch.. 
Pub.  sch.. 
Pub.  sch.. 

Gov 

Pub. sch.. 

Sch 

Pub.  sch.. 
Sch 

Pub.  sch.. 
Pub.  D... 
Pub.  sch.. 
Pub.  sch. 
Pub.   sch. 

Pub.  sch. 
Pub.  sch. 

Sch 

Mem 

Pub.   sch. 

Coll 

Pub.  sch. 
Pub.  sch. 
Pub.  sch. 
Pub.  sch. 

Pub.  sch. 

End 

Pub.  sch. 

Mem 

Pub.  sch. 

Pub 

Pub.  sch.. 
Pub.  D... 
Pub.  sch.. 
Pub.  sch.. 


Tax.  St.. 
G.  Fees.. 
Tax.  St.. 
Tax.  St.. 
Tax.  St.. 

Tax.  St.. 
Tax.  St.. 
Tax.  St.. 
Tax.  St.. 
Tax.  St.. 

E.T.St.. 
Tax.  St.. 
Tax.  St.. 
Tax.  St.. 
Tax.  St.. 

St  

Tax.  St.. 
Gen 

Tax.  St.. 
Gen 

Tax.  St.. 
Tax.  St.. 
Tax.  St.. 
Tax.  St.. 
Tax.  St.. 

Tax.  St.. 
Tax.  St.. 

Gen 

Tax.  St.. 
Tax.  St.. 

Gen 

Tax.  St.. 
Tax.  St.. 
Tax.  St.. 
Tax.  St.. 

Tax.  St.. 
End.  St. 
Tax.  St.. 
StG.Fees 
Tax.  St.. 

St.  G.... 
Tax.  St.. 
Tax.  St.. 
Tax.  St.. 
Tax.  St.. 


Fl.. 

2 

205 

R.  S. 

13 

30 

Fl .. 

F 

60 

Fl.. 

Fl 

41 

F 

48 

F 

105 

F 

17 

F  .. 



359 

F  .. 

11 

240 

F  .. 

F  .. 

10 

50 

F  .. 

8 

76 

F 

14 

R... 

125 

F  .. 

Fl  .. 

F... 

9 

240 

Fl.. 

R.F1 

4 

209 

F. .. 

...... . 

375 

F.  .. 

...... . 

1 

F... 

>.«•«« . 

9 

F. .. 



66 

Fl.. 

2 

58 

Fl.. 

mmmmm 

144 

Fl  , 

32 

F. .. 

622 

721 

Fl.. 

R.F1 

603 

37 

Fl  .. 

F. .. 

57 

Fl.. 

11 

23 

F... 



200 

Fl.. 

56 
45 

F. .. 

19 

Fl„ 

25 

325 

R.S. 

140 

F. .. 



2 

F. .. 

7 

206 

Fl.. 

...... . 

39 

F.  .. 

158 

434 

F. .. 

...... . 

23 

713 
1005 
405 
638 
350 

524 

448 

902 

1083 

1  739 


791 

792' 
793 
794 
795 

796 
797 
798 
799 
800 


5  209  801 
1  587  802- 
750  803 
1  906  804 
1  107!  805 


4  723 
1170 
1680 
2  957 
1648 


807 


810> 


1648  811 
2  906  812 

426!  813 
1 139 J  814 

501  815 


598 

629 

818 

7  297 

1054 

32  608 

386 

1018 

306 

400 

1000 
1063 
2  244 


816 
817 
818 
819 
820 

821 
822 
823 
824 
825 

82& 

827 
828 


3  250  829 

526  83G> 

1  972  831 
900  832r 


1997 
968 
639 


833- 
834 
835 


580 
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VOLUMES  ISSUED 

►« 

as 
a 
to 

a 

a 
0 
p. 
0 

B0 

a? 
O 

HOURS  OPEN 
EACH  WEEK  FOR 

* 

RECEIPTS 

No. 

For  home 
use 

For  use 
at  library 

bo 
a 

•3 

a 

bg 

a 

<s 

Invested 
funds 

Local 
taxation 

State 
aid 

791 

620 
1553 

191 

312 

188 
200 
188 

200 
191 
188 
185 
200 

147 
188 
200 
48 
200 

35 

42 

1 

1 

2 

35 
6 
6 
5 
4 

15 

30 

30 

2 

5 

35 

42 

$13  75 

$30 

79? 

793 

791 

30  10 

795 

300 

796 

35 
6 

67  05 
100 

39  99 

25 
120  36 

65 

797 

6 

400 

450 

3  028 

8  204 

200 

200 

2  586 

1148 

200 

798 

10  44 

799 

25 

800 

35 

120  36 

801 

$1  527  28 

200 

80? 

3  760 
50 

803 

30 

35 
100 

35 

80-1 

100 

805 

35 

806 

807 

808 

809 

12  093 

135 

300 

30 

36 

493  95 

100 

810 

811 

1301 

9  118 
750 
650 
397 

1600 

1850 

300 

38  915 

3  000 

187 
300 
39 
200 
198 

175 

36 

250 

313 

35 
12 

i 
t 
1 

5 

3 
25 
42 

35 

151  32 
475 

125 

81? 

200 

813 

3 

814 

T 

t 

30 

25  54 
25  25 

25 

63  16 

25  54 

81  5 

25  25 

816 

200 
f 

25 

817 

50 

818 

819 

42 

1500 

200 

8?0 

8?1 

1033 

313 

61 

61 

1  237  50 

W9 

8?3 

193 
70 
80 

190 
147 
192 
305 

50 

93 
185 
145 

39 

100 

30 
2 
3 

»i 

4 

36 

1 

2 

5 

1 
4 

30 

25 

20  32 
30 

50 

25 

8?4 

311 

2  500 

200 
1  100 
7  500 

3  936 
750 

4  016 

20  32 

8?5 

30 

20 

30 
36 

30 

S^fi 

1000 
1038 
2  000 

35  54 

«°,7 

50 

8?8 

100 

50 

899 

70 

830 

7 

831 

2 

6 

200 

83? 

t 

24  09 
350 
42  76 
10 

25 

833 

3  832 

1074 

300 

375 

834 

20 

835 
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TOOM 

Total 
receipts 

PAYMENTS  FOR 

Total 
payments 

Annual 
dues 

Gifts 

and  other 

sourcea 

Books, 

serials  and 

bindings 

Salaries 

All  other 
expenses 

No. 

$30 

$73  75 

$73  75 

$73  75 

791 

79tf 

793 

30  10 

60  20 

60  20 

60  20 

794 

795 

132  05 
100 

50  43 

50 
240  72 

1  772  11 

132  05 
163  73 

50  43 

50 
251 

446  69 

132  05 
163  73 

50  43 

50 
276 

1  789  28 

796 

797 

798 

799 

$25 
345  75 

$996  84 

800 

44  83 

801 

80?! 

70 
207  28 

70 
162  08 
9  92 

70 
207  28 
9  92 

803 

7  28 

45  20 

804 

805 

806 

807 

808 

593  95 

274  55 

300 

19  40 

593  95 

809 

810 

276  32 

858  53 

3 

51  08 

50  50 

60 

159  22 

251  32 

420  11 

2 

25 

200 

276  32 

788  35 

2 

25  54 

50  50 

70 

159  22 
53 
1  997  64 

811 

$20  75 

162  78 

168  24 

812 
81 3 

25  54 

814 

50  50 

70 
131  42 

53 
816  08 

815 

10 

46  06 

816 

25 

2  80 

817 

818 

444  25 

746  58 

2  890  83 

830 

351  56 

819 
820 

126  42 

1  363  92 

297  66 

1  066  26 

1  363  92 

891 

8?9 

50 

46  64 
74  55 

95 

187 
150 

713  34 
7 

465  77 
49  09 

758  22 
62  76 
10 

50 

40  64 
75 

85 

51  24 
100 
148  70 

3 

399  82 

49  09 

419  34 

52  76 
0  69 

50 

40  64 
75 

95 

120  74 
150 
678  27 
7 

500  01 
49  09 

504  34 

62  76 

5  69 

823 

6 
14  55 

9  46 
137 

8?4 

8?5 

10 
3 

8?6 

66  50 
50 
156 
4 

65 

8?7 

8?8 

200 

443  34 

373  57 

829 
8S0 

265  77 

85  19 

831 

831* 

33  22 

70  70 
10 

14  30 

833 

834 

835 

582 
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HO. 


836 
837 
838 
839 
840 

841 
842 
843 

844 

845 

846 

847 
848 
849 
850 

851 
852 
853 
854 
855 

856 
857 
858 
859 
860 

861 

862 
863 
864 
865 

866 
867 
868 
869 
870 

871 
872 
873 
874 
875 

876 

877 
878 
879 
880 


Place 


NAME  OF  LIBRARY 


Shortsville 

Sidney 

u 

Silver  Creek 

Silver  Springs .... 

Sinclairville   ..... 
u 

M 

Sing  Sing 

« 

it 
tt 

Sk  an  ea  teles 

u 

Smithville  Flats.. 

Sodas 

Solvay  

Somers  ... . 

South  Dansville  .. 
South  Glens  Falls. 

South  New  Berlin 
Southampton ...... 

«< 

Southold ......... 

-Spencer . ....  ..... 

Spencerport .  ..... 

Spring  Valley 
Springfield  Center 
Springville.... ... 

Stamford 

Stanfordville 

Stapleton  ........ 

Stillwater 

Stockton  ......... 

Stony  Point...... 

Syracuse .... 

n 

u 

ii 

II 

"  ***[* 

II 

Tarrytown 


M.  M.  Buck  free  lib . 
High  sch.  lib  ....... 

Sidney  pub.  lib  ..... 

High  sch.  lib .. 

Union  sch.  lib  ...... 


High  sch.  lib 

Sinclairville  free  lib  .. 
Sinclairville  ladies  lib 

High  sch.  lib 

Mt  Pleasant  acad.  lib 


Sing  Sing  pub.  lib. .... 

State  prison  lib. ...... 

High  sch.  lib 

Skaneateles  lib.  ass'n  . 
Smithville  un.  sch.  lib 


Sodus  acad.  lib. 
High  sch.  lib  . . 

Somers  lib 

Ladies  free  lib. 
High  sch.  lib... 


Union  sch.  lib  .. 

High  sch.  lib 

Rogers  mem.  lib 
Union  sch.  lib.. 


Union  sch.  lib.. 

Union  sch.  lib 

Springfield  free  lib 

Griffith  inst.  &  un.  sch.  lib. 
Springville  pub.  lib.... 


Stamford  sem.  &  un.  sch.  lib. 
Christian  biblical  inst.  lib  ... 

High  sch.  lib 

Uuion  sch.   lib 

Union  sch.   lib 


Union  sch.  lib 

Acad,  of  Sacred  Heart  lib 

Court  of  Appeals  lib 

High  sch.  lib 

St  John's  cath.  acad.  lib  . 


Syracuse  central  lib 

Syracuse  univ.  lib 

Syracuse  univ.  coll.  of  med.  lib 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  lib 

W.  Irving  high  sch.  lib  .....  ... 


1890 


1895 

1840 

f 

1882 
1870 
1889 


1820 
1893 


? 

1877 
1880 

1853 
1894 
1875 
1899 
1 

1875 
1891 
1893 


1875 


1896 
1895 

? 
1893 

1870 
1869 
1896 
1884 


t 

1890 
1849 

J 
1867 

1855 
1872 
1872 
1858 
1893 
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Name  of  librarian  or 
person  in  charge 


Ovvnersh'p 
or  control 


Support 


VOLUMES  ADDED 
LAST  YEAR 


Given 


Bought 


Total 

vols. 

now  in 

library 


No. 


Mrs  Sara  Buck. 


Sarah  M.  Tabor. 
.  L.  Walthart 

Archibald  Whiting. 


Mrs  A.  E.  Fife 

Mrs  A.  E.  Andrews. 


C.  F.  Brusie 


J.  I.  Gorton  ... 

Ji  C.  S.  Weills. 


L.  A.  Cobane. 


Rose  G.  Brundage... 

fc.  0.  Richards 

Ruth  Tompkins 

Phebe  A.  O.  Briggs  . 
C.  GL  Sanford 


E.  R.  Holmes. . 

F.  A.  Johnson. 
C:  S.  Foster  ... 

£.  S.  Shaw 

Nellie  Wood... 


May  B.  Curtis  .. 
Mary  E.  Scarff .. 
W:  F.  Bringloe. 
W.  S.  Steele.... 
Q.  H.  Leland. .. 


Harriett  F.  Hubbell. 
Lester  Howard . . . 
W:  A.  Crane 


Lydia  A.  Wiles. 


T.  L.  R.  Morgan 

M.  Louise  Pattison 


E.  W.  Mundy  . 
H.  O.  Sibley... 

F.  W.  Marlow. 
L.  S.  Chapman 
35.  Carpenter . . 


Law 


Med, 


Pri 

Pub.  sen. 
Pub.  D.. 
Pub.  sch. 
Pub.  sch. 

Pub.  sch. 

End 

Mem. ... 
Pub.  sch. 
Sch 


Pub.  D.. 

Gov 

Pnb.  sch. 
Mem .... 

Pub.  sch. 

Pub.  sch. 
Pub.  sch. 

Mem. 

Mem 

Pub.  sch. 

Pub.  sch. 
Pub.  sch . 
End 

Pub.  sch. 
Pub.  seh. 

Pub.  sch.. 
Pub.  sch.. 
Mem 

Pub.  sch.. 
Pub.  D... 


G 

Tax.  St.. 
Tax.  St.. 
Tax.  St.. 
Tax.  St.. 

Tax.  St.. 
St.  G.  Gen 
G.Fees.. 
Tax.  St.. 
St.  Gen. 

Tax.  St.. 

St 

Tax.  St.. 
E.G.  Fees 
Tax.  St 


F... 
Fl.. 
F... 
F... 
Fl.. 

Fl.. 
F... 

Fl.S 
Fl.. 
Fl.. 


St.  Gen. 
Tax.  St.. 
G.Fees.. 
St.  G.... 
Tax.  St.. 

Tax.  St 
Tax.  St 
Eud.St.G 
Tax.  St.. 
Tax.  St.. 

Tax.  St.. 
Tax.  St.. 
St.  G-... 
Tax.  St.. 
Tax.  St.. 


Pub.  sch.. 
Sch 

Pub.  sch.. 

Pub.  sch..  Tax.  St. 

Pub.  sch..  Tax.  St. 


Tax.  St. 
G.  Gen. 
Tax.  St. 


Pub.  sch.. 

Sch 

Gov 

Pub. sch.. 
Sch 

Pub  

Coll 

Coll 

Inst 

Pub.  sch.. 


Tax.  St. 

Gen 

St 

Tax.  St. 
Gen.... 

Tax.  St. 
G.  Gen. 
G.  Gen. 
Gen.  ... 
Tax.  St. 


Fl.. 
F... 
R.  S 
F... 
Fl.. 

Fl.. 
F  .. 
F  .. 
Fl.. 
F  .. 


Fl.. 
Fl.. 
F  .. 
Fl.. 
F 

F 
Fl 

Fl.. 
F 

F 


RF1 

Fl. 

R.. 

Fl.. 

Fl 


F  . 
F  . 
Fl.. 

Fl.. 
F   .. 


140 
20 


111 
"231 


3 

220 

"06 


40 


149 

884 

330 

5 


295 
22 
76 

12 


42 

37T 

300 
57 
10 


73 

100 

17 

5 

178 

21 
304 
174 

32 
2 

174 

105 

1 

17 

364 

583 

7 

56 

168 

130 

65 


647 

385 

15 


1504 
1590 

2  346 
2162 

310 

400 
1660 

853 

2184 

12  000 

5110 
6  300 
1673 
9  266 
671 

380 

1300 

1763 

18 

953 

409 
1461 

3  759 
451 
645 

334 
1107 

344 
1408 
3  215 

S323 

1984 
589 

1260 
305 

588 

3  000 

19  747 

3  683 

1690 


4  805 

42  478 

417 

43  919 

105 

4  458 

2 

1507 

283 

3  000 

836 
837 
838 
839 
840 

841 
842 
843 

844 
845 

846 
847 
848 
849 
850 

851 
852 
853 
854 

855 

856 
857 
858 
859 
860 

861 
862 
863 
864 
865 


867 
868 
869 
870 

871 
872 
873 
874 
875 

876 
877 
878 
879 
880 


584 
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VOLUMES  ISSUED 

S 
<o 

»> 

a 

a 
o 

© 

00 

f> 

o3 
P 

HOURS  OPEN 
EACH  WEEK  FOB 

i    ■■                                               —                                              1 

RECEIPTS 

No. 

For  home 
use 

For  use 
at  library 

Ml 

a 
•3 

a 

9 

a 
•3 

03 

V 

Invested 
funds 

Local 
taxation 

State  aid 

836 

2  475 

k 

104 

24 

72 

837 

838 

9  176 
2  500 
1343 

300 
2  231 
1750 

250 

187 

35 

185 
156 
104 

7i 

3 

1 

35 
11 

71 

30 

$200 
32  15 
25 

25 

$200 
5  40 

839 

T 

840 

25 

841 

1000 

35 

25 

8-1? 

843 

M\ 

8<15 

34 
202 

2 
35 

! 

35 

816 

21286 

6  000 

618  80 

817 

818 

1500 
6  064 

200 
305 

? 
70 

T 

70 

50 

50 

819 

$220 

850 

851 

750 

1200 

618 

65 
180 
104 

2 

10 

4 

85? 

30 
4 

142  75 

101  19 

853 

854 

115 

855 

465 

176 

2  000 

12  774 
368 

1498 

407 

440 

447 

f 

13  247 

2  400 

T 

425 
16  000 

208 

182 
175 
304 
200 
200 

80 

40 

313 

200 

308 

217 

200 
197 
130 
200 

195 
196 

2* 

30 
1 

51 

?i 
1 

2 

1 
84 
30 
12 

H 
35 
2 
3 
5 

5 
5 

68  50 

24  04 
183  23 

58 

856 

24  03 

857 

45 
51 

183  23 

858 

751  64 

200 

859 

15 
10  75 

50 

25 

15 

860 

861 

50 

86? 

84 
30 

25 

863 

864 

20 
370  10 

25 

20 

865 

200 

866 

27* 
35 
32* 
25 
5 

500 

867 

868 

86 
2  940 

869 

114  23 
111  66 

58  27 

75 

870 

871 

200 
10  000 

600 

50 

879 

30 

873 

, 

871 

3  183 
1690 

145  472 
3  332 

4  160 

? 
196 

305 
310 
305 
365 
88 

22} 
5 

72 
62 

85} 
3 

321 

265  94 

875 

15 

76 
62 
48 

85  i 

876 

25  000 

367  20 

877 

878 

1074 

879 

? 

1000 

880 

100 

100 
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FROM 

Total 
receipts 

PAYMENTS  FOR 

Total 
payments 

Annual 
dues 

Gifts 

and  other 

sources 

Books, 

serials  and 

bindiugs 

Salaries 

All  other 
expenses 

No, 

! 

$120 

$20 

$140 

83fif 

837 

$163  75 
5  40 

$563  75 
42  95 
50 

50 
79 

50  44 

$400 
32  20 
50 

50 

100 

63  75 
10  75 

563  75 
42  95 
50 

.   50 
60 
39  73 

838 

839 

840 

841 

79 
50  44 

60 
25 

842 

4  84 

9  89 

843 

844 

24  92 
414 

24  92 
623  05 

845 

4  25 

623  05 

150 

59  05 

846 

847 

100 
1  144  98 

112  36 
152  12 

112  36 
1  143  06 

848 

$379 

545  98 

720 

270  96 

849 
850 

65 

65 
243  94 

60  33 
241  47 
126  50 

48  07 

366  46 

1  161  89 

30 

10  75 

100 

50 

12  90 

40 
570  10 

525 

65 
243  94 

25  10 

4  90 

126  50 

48  07 
366  46 
388  37 

30 

10  75 

100 

50 
1 

40 
405  10 

547  24 
25  61 

65 

85 1 

243  94  852 

37  20 

23  13 
126  47 

16  50 

18  73 

60  33  853 
4  90  854 

126  50  85* 

48  07 

366  46 

1  107  75 

30 

20  75 

1   100 
50 

26  30 
40 
570  10 

563  69 
25  61 

856 

857 

210  25 

300 

419  38 

858 

859 

10 

860 

861 

862 

2  75 

10  15 

12 

13  30 

863 
864 

125 
16  45 

40 

865 

866 

867 

868 

189  23 
111  66 

108  27 

164  23 
111  66 

108  27 

25 

189  23 
111  66 

108  27 

869> 

87© 

871 

872? 

1800 
160 

1800 
587  63 
15 

25  363  50 

3  556  54 

1  207  40 

5  15 

325 

873. 

69 
15 

2  71 

587  63 
15 

25  369  91 
3  556  54 
1  207  40 

417  94 
15 

5  621  39 
1  103  92 

502  86 
5  15 
200 

9  69 

874 

875- 

6  103 
2  404  21 
657 

13  639  11 
48  41 
47  54 

876 

877 

1  207  40 

878 
879 

200 

100 

25 

1880 

586 
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No. 

Place 

NAME  OF  LIBRARY 

•0 
w 
•a 
a 
p 
© 

VI 

« 

S 

S3 
.0 
■J 

VI 

O 
O 
O 

u 
3 
O 
OQ 

i. 

E 

■a 

881 

High  sch.  lib 

1893 
1888 
1899 

I 
I 
I 
I 

R 

K 
I 
E 
G 
I 

R 
I 
I 
I 
I 

I 
I 
I 
I 
I 

I 
R 
I 
I 
I 

I 
I 
I 

I 
I 

R 

I 
I 
I 

882 

\ 

883  1 

i 

884 

Tivoli 

Union  sch.   lib ............... 

885 

Tomkins  Cove......... 

1896 
1893 

c 

*86 

*87 

TottenvUle.-.. .... .... 

1 

88^ 

tt 

TottenvUle  lib.  ass'n  .... ...... .. 

1899 
1877 
1864 

1894 
1863 
1878 
1824 
1896 

889 

Barueveld  lib.  ass'n .... 

•890 

Catholic  male  orphan  asylum  lib 

Childrens  neighborhood  lib  ......... 

8in 

it 

892 

a 

High  sch.  lib ................ 

{ 

89  3 

tt 

La  Salle  inst.  lib. ................ 

1 

894 

tt 

St  Joseph's  acad.  lib....  ...... ... 

1 

8M5 

It 

i 

896 

(1 

St  Patrick's  acad.  lib . . .... 

i 

897 

It 

St  Peter's  acad.  lib  . .. . ... .... 

1886 
1834 
1821 
1835 

1895 
1893 
1894 

1 

898 

It 

X99 

(t 

1 

•900 

tt 

'•01 

It 

Young  women's  ass'n  lib  .... ....  .... 

i 

■qo? 

Trumansburg  pub.  lib. .... .... ...... 

•903 

Union  sch.  lib .............. 

■904 

Waverlv  un.  sch.  lib  .... .... .... .... 

■905 

Tully 

High  sch.  lib.... ..... ......... 

1894 

<)06 

i 

yo? 

High  sch.  lib...... ......... 

1850 
1886 

<908 

Union  sch.  lib  ................... 

i 

•909 

High  sch.  lib.. . ...... ...... ... 

910 

tt 

Oakwood  sem.  lib.... ............... 

1796 

1898 
1837 
1876 
1891 

i 

•911 

ti 

Union  Springs  lib.  ass'n. 

0 

*>12 

Utica .............. 

Mrs  Piatt's  sch.  lib.  .... . 

<>13 

M 

914 

tt 

Utica  cath.  acad.  lib....  ............ 

915 

tt 

Utica  free  acad.  lib. 

916 

n 

917 

tt 

Utica  pub.  lib 

1838 
1843 

R 
I 
I 
I 

R 
I 

R 
I 
I 

<918 

<< 

fll9 

Union  6ch.  lib  ...................... 

i 

*»?0 

Valley  Falls 

Union  sch.  lib  ...... ...... ...... .... 

1893 

1895 
1839 
1894 
1896 
1891 

1 

fl?1 

0 

^5j 

Vernon  ............... 

i 

9^3 

u 

0 

fl?4 

High  sch.  Clark  lib 

i 

925 

i 
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587, 


>S- , — 

Name  of  librarian  or 

00 

2  »« 

O  U 

■a  a 

95 
^» 

w  O 

03 

5 

Ownership 
or  control 

Support 

0 

OS 

9 

O 
09 

® 

VOLUMES  ADDED 
LAST  TEAR 

Total 

vols. 

now  in 

library 

No. 

Given 

Bought 

€eliaE.  Whitney.,. 

Pub.  sch.. 
Pub.  sch.. 
Pub.  sch.. 
Pub.  sch.. 
Pub.  D... 

Pub.  D... 
Pub.  sch.. 

Mem 

Mem 

Inst 

Mem 

Pub.  sch.. 
Sch 

Coll 

Sch  ,    .     . 

Sch 

Sch 

Sch 

Inst 

Pub.  D... 
Pub.  sch.. 
Pub.  sch.. 
Pub.  sch.. 

Pub 

Pub.  sch.. 
Pub.  sch.. 
Pub.  sch.. 
Sch 

Tax.  St.. 
Tax. 
Tax.  St.. 
Tax.  St.. 
Tax.  St.. 

Tax.  St.. 
Tax.  St.. 
St.  G.... 
G.  Fees. . 
Gen 

St.  G.... 
Tax.  St.. 

Gen 

Gen 

G.  Gen.. 

Gen 

Gen 

Gen 

Gen 

Gen 

St.  Gen.. 
Tax.  St.. 
Tax.  St.. 
Tax.  St.. 
Tax.  St.. 

Tax.  St.. 
Tax.  St.. 
Tax.  St.. 
Tax.  St.. 
Gen 

St.  G.... 

Pri 

G 

Gen 

Tax.  St.. 

St 

Tax.  St.. 
St 

Tax.  St.. 
Tax.  St.. 

Tax.  St.. 
Tax.  St. . 
St.  G.... 
Tax.  St.. 
Tax.  St.. 

F   .. 
F 





500 
658 
308 
375 
334 

2  926 
1090 

213 
2  800 

751 

a  1480 
2  174 
2  303 
6177 

750 

710 

881 

88? 

F 

278 

883 

Fl 

8*4 

L.  D.  W.  Deyo 

F  .. 

F  .. 
F  .. 
F  .. 
F  .. 

Fl 

2 
75 

"113 

26 

41 

1146 
70 

100 
45 

88=> 

Mrs  M.  E.  Diamond. 



886 
887 

Blanche  Comstock.. 

888 
889 
890 

F  .. 
Fl.. 
Fl.. 
R.F1 
Fl .. 

147 

""26 
116 

523 

342 

110 

56 

15 

891 

M.  H.  Walrath 

892 

Bro.  Arnold  ........ 

89S 

894 
895 

Fl 

RQfi 

Sr  Mary  S.  H 

F   .. 
Fl 

27 

9 

50 

13 

644 

97 
68 

976  897 

1000 

2  550 

37  500 

1644 

973 
375 
644 
657 

350 
1865 
1155 

800 

2  058 

278 

6  000 

7  149 
1788 

3  486 

6  6  524 

27  005 

6  638 

1015 

472 

«604 
809 
425 
554 

1093 

8^8 

Fl.. 
F  .. 

F  .. 
F  .. 
F  .. 

12 
606 

21 
2 

899 

DeWi'tt  Clinton 

900 

901 

902 

903 

Margaret  L.  Crowlej 
E.  S.  Martin 

Fl.. 
R.F1 

Fl 

""90 

40 
381 

904 
905 

POfi 

Mary  Elliott  ....... 

F  .. 

907 

J.  L.  Lusk  - ....  .... 

F  .. 
Fl.. 
Fl.. 



112 

200 

908 

909 

910 

Pri 

Mem 

Sch 
Pub.  sch.. 

Gov 

Pub 

Inst 

Pub.  sch.. 
Pub.  sch. . 

Pub.  D... 
Pub.   sch. 
Mem 

Pub.  sch.. 
Pub.  sch.. 

F  .. 

Fl 

188 

90 

911 

912 

Hist. 

R... 
Fl.. 

119 

1 
8 

527 

201 

1814 

73 

15 

69 

17 

913 

Ellen  M.  W.  Kernan 

914 

C.  Viola  Cook 

Fl.. 

R... 
F  .. 
Fl 

F  .. 
Fl.. 

F   .. 
Fi  .. 

""825 

5 
18 

915 

C.  M.  Underhill 

Law. 

916 

917 

R.  P.  Pughe 

W.  Millias 

Med. 

918 
919 

9'?0 

N.  C.  Gile 

9?1 

922 

Frank  Stuhlman  ... 

F... 
F    .. 
F 

12 

71 
55 

9^3 

Nora  E.  Stainton ... 

q?4 

925 

a  For  year  ending  Deo.  31, 1898. 
In  total. 


6  For  year  ending  Jan.  7, 1899.    e  Too  late  to  be  included 
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UNIVERSITY    OF   THE   STATE   OF   NEW    YORK 


VOLUMES  ISSUED 

u 

eS 
s 
!» 
a 

a 

CD 

a. 
o 
to 

HOURS  OPEN 
EACH  WEEK  FOR 

RECEIPT© 

No. 

For  home 
use 

For  use 
at  library 

to 

_a 
"S 
a 

to 
_a 
•3 

CD 

Invested 
funds 

Local 
taxation 

State 
aid 

881 

750 
425 
700 

150 
181 
187 

6 
5 
6 

$50 

88-? 

156 

22 
6 

883 

100 

$100 

884 

885 

447 

9  337 

2  800 

711 

600 

303 

6  696 

200 

1100 

75 

800 

86 

240 
200 

27 
104 

52 

305 
183 
250 
241 
189 

24 

10 

1 

15 

12 
1 

24 
27 
30 
39 

5 

10 
35 
15 

12 

40  15 
300 

886 

200 

1200 

20 

200 

887 

888 

889 

$100 

890 

891 

6 

24 

200 

892 

200 

255  92 

893 

2  500 
422 

894 

39 

895 

896 

897 

180 
f 

200 

200 
180 
224 
300 

307 
104 

10 
35 

61 

30 
3 

5 
35 
84 
61 

84 

898 

899 

900 

53  041 

5  098 
1447 

18  779 

7  756  39 

901 

50 

902 

50 

25 

903 

904 

160 
2  109 

39 
200 

1 

36 

25 

25 

905 

11  500 

36 

128  92 

906 

907 

4  553 

820 

1254 

200 
180 
193 

5 
30 

2 

100 
25 
116  05 

100 

908 

225 

? 

25 

909 

106  05 

910 

911 

1347 

2 

175 

304 

324 

100 

919 

913 

313 

70 

190 

1 

24 

66  94 

914 

915 

25 

916 

917 

149  260 

27  171 

309 

66 

4 

8  500 

350 

918 

919 

958 
1000 

1762 
500 

1383 
128 
695 

200 
22 

230 

60 
156 
185 
120 

2 
1 

15 

I 

6 

5 

4 

920 

350 

25 
60  70 

25 

P?1 

99? 

923 

6 
30 

25 

994 

t 

23 
45 

23 

925 
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5§9> 


from 

Total 
receipts 

PAYMENTS  FOB 

Total 
payments 

Annual 
dues 

Gift! 

and  other 

sources 

Books, 

serials  and 

bindings 

Salaries 

All  other 
expenses 

Net 

$50 



$30 

$30 

88H 

882- 

200 

$171  80 

171  80 

88fr 

8S- 

40  15 
500 

40  15 

308  54 
50 

12  60 
48 

40  15 

408  54 
50 

137  60 
140 

885- 

100 

886-- 

88T 

$110 
24 

$173  79 
30 

283  79 
154 

$125 
40 

88K- 

52 

889- 
890 

580 

780 
455  92 
120 

400 
455  92 
127  65 

180 

200 

780 
455  92 
127  65 

891 

89? 

10 

no 

89? 

894 

35 

35 

89r 

89P 

42  75 
143  81 

42  75 
143  81 

42  75 

143  81 

46  01 

1  060  19 

141  39 
58  08 

42  75 

143  81 

46  01 

13  753  60 

149  05 
58  08 

897 

89F- 

899- 

7  756  39 

156  91 
75 

3  032 

9  661  41 
7  66 

900' 

106  91 

901 

90^ 

90?- 

50 
405  84 

73  12 
60 

50 

123  12 
60 

904- 

376  92 

905- 

90R 

200 
50 
222  10 

232  50 
50 
212  10 

232  50 
50 
222  10 

907 

90P 

10 

909 

910> 

60 

83  84 

243  84 

88  31 

25 

55  19 

168  50 

911 

91? 

925 

991  94 

131  10 

7  85 

456  29 

1  473  11 

1  604  21 

7  85 

456  29 

600 
8  998  06 
214  83 

22 

50 

69  9C 

913 

91 A 

456  28 

456  29 

915 

600 
4  036  36 

9ie 

1  430  8S 

10  280  8S 

3  313  72 
214  83 
22 
50 

66  IE 

1  647  9? 

917 

918 

29 

29 
50 

101  4£ 

919 

930 

40  7c 

3  75 

991 

922' 

^ 

134  61 

»    159  6£ 
46 

45 

64  43 
46 

52  75 

117  lc 
46 
20 

9??; 

9?A 

20 

92S 

390 


UNIVERSITY   OF   THE  STATE   OF   NEW   YORK 


Place 


NAME  OF  LIBRARY 


Waddington..... 

Walden 

Walton 

<« 

Walworth 

Wappingers  Falls  . . 
Warrensburg  

Warsaw 

Warwick   

it 

Waterford 

Waterloo 

Waterport 

Waterto wn   

Watervi'.le 

Water  vli  et 

Watkins .. 

Waver! y 

Wayland   

Webster 

Weedsport 

Wells  ville 

West  New  Brighton 

Westpoiut 

West  Winrield 

West  bury 

Westchester. ...... . 

Weslfield 

it 

Westharupton  Beach 
Westport 

Whiteplains  ....... 

« 

Whitehall 

Whitesboro 

Whites  ville 

Wbitnev  Point 

Willard 


Union  sen.  lib....... 

High  sch.  lib 

High  sch.  lib 

W:  B.  Ogden  free  lib. 
Walworth  acad.  lib  . . 


Grinnell  lib.  ass'n 

High  sch.  lib 

Warrensburg  circ.  lib. 
High  sch.  circ.  lib  .... 
High  sch.  ref.  lib 


Warwick  inst.  lib 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  lib.... 

High  sch.  lib 

High  sch.  lib 

Union  !?ch.  lib  ... 


1853 
1894 
1842 

1867 
1888 
1890 

? 
1892 

1847 
1882 


1853 


High  sch.  lib 

Watertown  athenaeum  lib. 

Waterville  pub.  lib  

Watetvliet  acad.  lib 

Watkins  pub.  lib 


High  sch. lib. 
High  sch.  lib. 
High  sch.  lib. 
Higli  sch.  lib. 
High  sch.  lib. 


1894 
1892 
1874 
1889 
1895 

r 


1876 

1856 


Wellsville  pub.  lib 

WeHterleigh  coll.  inst.  lib. 

II.  S.  military  acad.  lib 

High  sch.  lib 

West  Winfleld  free  lib 


1894 
1894 

1802 


Green  Wood  pub.  lib 

Sacred  Heart  acad.  lib 

Patterson  lib 

Westfield  acad.  and  un.  sch.  lib 
Westbampton  free  lib.  ass'n  ... 


High  scli.  lib 

Westport  lib.  ass'n 

High  sch.  lib 

Westchester  co.  law  lib. 
Whiteplains  pub,  lib  ... 


1894 

1882 
1883 
1896 
1868 
1891 

1?89 

1885 

t 


High  sch.  lib 

Union  sch.  lib... 

Union  sch.  lib 

High  sch.  lib 

Willard  state  hosp.  lib 


1899 

T 


1895 

1S66- 
1892 
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Name  of  librarian  or 
person  in  charge 

0  £ 

0  e 

&  a 

9 

go 

c3 
O 

Ownership 
or  control 

Support 

0 

to 

3 

0 

XD 

s 

U 
O 

VOLUMES  ADDED 
LAST  YEAR 

Total 

vols. 

now  in 

library 

No,. 

Given 

Bought 

Pub.  ech.. 
Pub.  sch.. 
Pub.  sch.. 

Sch 

Pub.  sch.. 
Pri 

Pub.  sch. . 
Pub.  sch.. 

Pub.  sch.. 

Inst 

Pub.  sch.. 
Pub.  sch.. 
Pub.  sch.. 

Pub.  sch.. 
Mem 

Pub.D... 
Sch 
Pub.  D... 

Pub.  sch.. 
Pub.  sch.. 
Pub.  sch.. 
Pub.  sch.. 
Pub.  6ch.. 

Pub 

Sch 

Gov       .    . 
Pub.  sch.. 
Pub.D.... 

Pub.  D... 
Sch 

End 

Pub.  sch.. 
Pub 

Pub.  sch.. 

Pub.  sch.. 

Gov 

Pub.  D.  .. 

Pub.  sch. . 
Pub.  sch.. 
Pub.  sch.. 
Pub.  sch.. 

Tax.  St.. 
Tax.  St.. 
Tax.  St.. 

End 

G.  Geu.. 

End.Fees 

Fl.. 

300 
1375 
2  800 
1139 

305 

6  066 
1155 
1588 
4  217 
1400 

1700 
357 
600 
912 
368 

2  249 
1277 
1962 

437 

3  247 

2  719 
500 
645 

1244 
890 

4  255 
764 

43  011 

799 

2  100 

294 
1235 
8  920 

2  285 
1053 

500 

1960 

500 

3  500 
1754 

1600 
330 
610 
405 

3  029 

925 

D.  C.  Dominick  .... 

F  .. 
Fl.. 



250 

450 

1138 

7 

90 

q->7 

998- 

L.  E.  Steele 

F   .. 

q-^ 

Fl 

9SO 

E.  A.  Howar th 

R.  S. 

4 

9S1 

Tax.  St.. 

Fl  .. 

93^ 

Lillie  McGaun ... 

G.  Fees.. 
Tax.  St.. 
Tax.  St.. 

Tax.  St.. 
G.  Gen.. 
Tax.  St.. 
Tax.  St.. 
Tax.  St.. 

Tax.  St.. 
G.  Fees.. 
E.T.St.. 
Gen 

Tax.  St.. 

Tax.  St.. 
Tax.  St.. 
Tax.  St.. 
Tax.  St.. 
Tax.  St.. 

E.  T.  St. 
G 

U.  S 

Tax.  St.. 
Tax.  St.. 

Tax.  St.. 

Gen 

End 

Tax.  St.. 
St.  G.... 

Tax.  St.. 
St.  G-... 
Tax.  St.. 

St  

Tax.  St.. 

Tax.  St.. 
Tax.  St.. 

Tax  

Tax.  St.. 
St 

S... 
F  .. 
Fl.. 

Fl.. 
F  .. 
Fl  .. 

42 

5 

12 

50 
65 

37 
257 
112 

100 

<m. 

Helen  M.  Cameron . . 
I.  B.  Smith 



934r 

935- 

L.  W.  Hoffman 

pm 

Robert  Bonnyman.. 



937 

Fl.. 
F  .. 

4 

26 
119 

382 

80 

102 

2 

248 

144 
5 

120 
181 

7 

422 

91 

684 

"""136 

150 

663 

139 

92 

24 

107 

939 

<MO 

Fl.. 
R... 
F  .. 

12 

10 

941 

Anna  Brintuall. .... 

91?' 

94* 

S.  Gertrude  Conway 
F.  Davis 

Fl  .. 

914 

F  .. 

F  .. 
F   .. 

Fl.. 
Fl.. 
Fl.. 

F   .. 
Fl.. 
Fl.. 
Fl.. 
F  .. 

F   .. 

Fl.. 

20 

1 

6 

124 
150 
916 

3 

915 

H.  J.  Walter 

94  fi 

Minnie  E.  Babcock . 
Lou  A.  Weeks..--.. 

947 
94* 

Lt.  R.  Hopkins...... 

94^ 

L.W.Craig 

Louise  A.  Brown  ... 



950 
951 

952 

P.  S.  Michie 

953 

E.  S.  Babcock 

954 

E.  S.  Babcock .. 

955 

95B 

957 

Frances  D.  Patterson 
P.  K.  Pattison 

F  .. 
F  .. 
F  .. 

Fl 

1111 
"""121 

958 
95Q 

960 

961 

Marie  A.  Bacon..... 

F  .. 
Fl 

28 

96? 

963 

J:  P.  Farrell 

Law. 

Fl.. 

200 
46 

75 

35 

61 

243 

964 

W.  W.  Howe 

F  .. 

F   .. 
Fl.. 
F  .. 

Fl.. 

"5 
3 

965 

96B 

C:  V.  Bookhont 

967 

J.  M.  Reed 

968 

H.  G.  Grubel 

969 

970 
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UNIVERSITY   OF   THE   STATE   OF   NEW  YORK 


VOLUMES  ISSUED 

u 
e3 
9 

a 

a 

V 

a, 

o 

03 

e*» 

oS 

Q 

HOURS  OPEN 
EACH  WEEK  FOR 

,                                                          RECEIPTS 

1*0. 

For  home 
use 

For  use 
at  library 

a 

•3 

a 

a 
•3 

c3 
ID 

03 

Invested 
funds 

Local 
taxation 

State 
aid 

•qOfi 

100 
2  000 
2  200 
5  150 

190 

200 

40 

183 

309 

35 

5 

1 

42 

30 

42 

•qoj 

30 

$100 

p9fl 

$238 

200 

q9() 

42 
30 

42 

$179  78 

"9S0 

931 

*    11650 

307 

411  38 

<m 

<3S3 

2  618 
10  988 

104 
152 
187 

180 
313 

5 
15 

f 

■934 

12  08 

183  82 
75 

50 

183  82 

9S5 

9S6 

3  000 
188 

5 

12 

50 

937 

250 

78 

■938 

•c^q 

200 
40 

197 

300 
154 
160 
150 

206 

200 

40 

80 

190 

348 
191 
313 
150 
156 

150 

J 
305 
200 
158 

240 
70 

35 

1 

30 
38 

3 

2 
12 

38 
5 
1 
2 
5 

12 

5 
60 

3 

3 

25 

37* 
t 
8 

30 
12 

35 

39  13 
25 

123 

15  62 

910 

606 

2  587 
1500 

3  463 

80 

8  643 

9  070 
300 
200 

3  964 
1050 

5  234 

210 

9  709 

t 
2  364 

229 

T 
100 

25 

941 

30 
38 

189  68 

<U? 

943 

60 

50 

944 

350 

945 

200 
110 

946 

350 

38 

30 

f 

90 

917 

948 

52  50 

919 

65  72 
25 

350 

50 

950 

200 

1740 
800 

25 

15 
25 
60 
35 
25 

f 

37i 
t 
8 

30 
12 

951 

200 

95? 

953 

954 

f 
f 

15 
50 

5 

15 

955 

50 

9rS6 

«*57 

4  000 

958 

19  352 
1500 

3  027 

4  920 

959 

200 

138  38 

960 

35 

961 

100 

75 

96?r 

3  607 

^63 

964 

965 

4  900 

1500 

50 

1050 

507 

200 

40 
200 
190 

40 

15 

2 
5 
2i 
1 

161  75 

171  82 

966 

967 

60 

968 

250 

19  80 
33  35 

969 

33  34 

970 
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•1 —  — 

Total 
receipts 

PAYMENTS  FOR 

Total 
payments 

Annual 
dues 

Gifts 

and  mother 

sources 

Books, 

serials  and 

bindings 

Salaries 

All  other 
expenses 

No. 

996 

$100 

$200 
438 
1  268  75 
21  30 

1  843  39 

$55 
438 
1  088  97 
21  30 

175  36 

$55 
438 
1  244  15 
21  30 

9^7 

9?8 

1  088  97 
21  30 

1  254  27 

$50 

'$105  18 

999 

930 

$177  74 

180 

207  93 

563  29 

931 

932 
933 

50  25 

50  25 
599  77 
'  75 

100 
55  20 

53  38 
325  48 
75 

100 
55  20 

24 
212 

77  38 

220  05 

537  48  934 

75   i  935 

100   1 936 

55  20 

55  20  937 

938 

54  75 
126  65 

379  36 
515 
110 
450 
336  14 

200 

54  75 
126  65 

362  49 
100 
53  55 
450 

219  77 

220  27 

54  75 

76  65 

66  68 
15 

126  65  940 

362  49  941 

500 

325 

425   1 942 

53  55  943 

450 
136  14 

4  50  944 

104 
250 

11  81 

335  58  94S 

470  27 

94  ft 

947 

52  50 
115  72 
25 

572  05 

105 
115  72 

72  09 

409  02 

50 
2  200 

30 
127  29 

105 

948 

115  72  949 



72  09  950 

22  05 

63  32 

472  34 
50 

3  600 

30 
129  34 

2 
85 

4  956  25 
228  30 
135  13 

200 
274  75 

951 

952 

3  600 

3  600 

30 
130  36 

950 
200 

4  973  85 
387  38 
109 

200 
554  10 

1200 

200 

95ft 

954 

30  36 
450 

205 
2 

95*> 

95ft 

200 

85 
1  774  12 
128  26 
58  70 

175 

105  41 

957 

53  85 

49 

35 

25 
514  10 

732  13 

2  450 
100  04 
11  43 

25 
117  34 

958 

959^ 

39 

65 

960 
961 

40 

52 

962 
963 

560 
200 

560 
333  57 

964 

333  57 

133  57 

965 

96ft 

50 

100 
19  80 
69  69 

100 
19  80 
69  69 

100 
19  80 
69  69 

967 

968 

3 

969 

970 

594 
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No. 


Place 


NAME  OF  LIBRARY 


'A 


971 
972 
973 
974 
975 

976 
977 
978 
979 
980 

981 
982 
983 
984 
985 


Williamsville  ......... 

Willsboro 

Wilson 

Windsor  .............. 

Wolcott 

Woodhaven  ........... 

Woodhull 

Woodside 

Worcester 

Wyoming 

<< 

Yonkers 

.i 

n 
u 

Beirut,  Syria 

Constantinople,  Turkey 


High  sen.  lib 

Union  sch.  lib.... 

High  sch.  lib 

High  sch.  lib 

Leavenworth  inst. 


lib.. 


Union  sch.  lib.., 
Union  sch.  lib.- 
High  sch. lib.... 
Hiffh  sch.  lib. .. 
Middleburv  acad. 


1893 
1894 
1845 
1837 
1856 

T 

1867 


and  un.  sch.  lib..., 


Wyoming  free  lib  . .. 

High  sch.  lib 

St  Joseph's  sem.  lib. 
Woman's  inst.  lib... 
Yonkers  pub.  lib.... 


1883 
1816 

1889 


Syrian  protectant  coll.  lib. 
Robert  coll.  lib 


1896 
1880 
1893 


1864 
1863 
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Name  of  librarian  or 
person  in  charge 

JM 

■81 

"S  So 

■§ 

03 

O 

Ownership 
or  control 

Support 

za 

3 

O 

g 

H 

VOLUMES  ADDED 
LAST  YEAR 

Total 

vols. 

now  in 

library 

— a 

No* 

Given 

Bought 

D  B  Albert 

Pub.  seh.. 
Pub.  sch.. 
Pub.  sch.. 
Pub.  sch.. 
Pub.  sch.. 

Pub.  sch. . 
Pub.  sch.. 
Pub.  sch.. 
Pub.  sch.. 
Pub.  sch.. 

Mem 

Pub.  sch.. 

Sch 

Inst 

Pub.  D... 

Coll 

Coll 

Tax.  St.. 
Tax.  St.. 
Tax.  St.. 
Tax.  St.. 
Tax  .... 

Tax.  St.. 
Tax.  St.. 
Tax.  St.. 
Tax.  St.. 
Tax.  St.. 

G 

Tax.  St.. 
G.  Gen.. 
St.G.Gen 
Tax.  St.. 

End,... 
End 

F   .. 

850 

515 

1641 

908 
498 

375 
350 
589 
791 
381 

2  000 
622 

20  000 

3  325 
13  520 

971 

Fl  .. 
F... 
F... 
Fl  .. 

..... 

103 
108 
111 

97tf 

C.  C.  Scheck  

973 

C.  W.  Vandergrift.. 

974 
975 

C.  E.  Smith 

Fl 

16 

97ft 

Fl  .. 

977 

Theophilus  Johnson. 

Fl 

97tt 

F... 
R.F1 

F... 
Fl 



130 

979 

980 

Mabel  B.  Stratton.. 

400 

981 
98tf 

Fl  .. 

100 

100 

1359 

98<* 

F... 
F... 

Fl  .. 

Fl  .. 

50 
10 

984 

Helen  M.Blodgett.. 
Harvey  Porter ... 

985 

121868 
158 

320  096 
249 

5  846519 
9  088 
6  000 

-ae 

=3 

59^ 
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VOLUMES  ISSUED 

u 

os 

a 

a 

a. 
o 

go 

Q 

HOURS    OPEN 
EACH  WEEK  FOB 

RECEIPTS 

No. 

For  home 
use 

For  use 
at  library 

do 
a 
>3 

OS 

DO 

_Q 

•a 

oS 
« 

Invested 
funds 

Local 
taxation 

State 
aid 

971 

1000 

1000 

4  100 

? 

340 

40 
200 

40 
200 
200 

189 
185 
191 
40 
189 

186 

1 
15 
2 
3 
5 

1 

30 
4 

1 
5 

42 

972 

1200 

$50 
50 
83  26 

$50 

973 

44  65 

974 

67 

975 

■976 

5 
30 
25 



977 

750 
447 
350 

...:..:::: 

•978 

979 

56  65 

50 

-980 

f»S1 

1860 

42 

989 

983 

500 

9  283 

53  880 

2  000 

200 
304 
300 

215 

78 

10 
69 

50 

21 
6 

984 

69 
50 

21 
15 

66 

985 

2  000 

200 

8  400 

$486 

8  358  673 
8  344 
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rROM 

Total 
receipts 

PAYMENTS  FOR 

Total 
payments 

Annual 
dues 

Gifts 

and  o'her 

sources 

Books, 

serials  and 

bindings 

Salaries 

All  other 
expenses 

No. 

971 

$1  46 

$101  46 

94  65 

150  26 

$100  51 

91  71 

150  26 

$100  51 

91  71 

150  26 

97? 

97S 

974 

975 

976 

977 

978 

106  65 

106  65 
8  05 

106  65 
8  05 

204 

979 

980 

2  000 

2  000 

$104 

$100 

981 

98? 

$100 

640  07 

538  17 

1  496  10 

14  12 

740  07 

604  17 

3  746  10 

740  07 

148  63 

1  786  33 

622  12 



740  07  983 

440 

1354 
593  25 

9  10 

602  17  984 

60 

2  379  58  985 

1 141 002  98 
500  12 

1128  815  47 
631  22 

: 
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Comparative  growth  of  libraries  adding  1000  volumes  or  more 

arranged  by  size  of  addition 


No. 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
60 
51 
52 
53 
54 
55 


NAME  OF  LIBRARY 


N.  Y.  pub.  lib.  Astor,  Lenox  &  Tilden  foundations...  - 

N.  Y.,  Columbia  university  library  .. . 

Brooklyn  public  library 

Buffalo  public  library 

N.  Y.,  Aguilar  free  library 

Albany,  N.  Y.  state  library 

N.  Y.  free  circulating  library 

Brooklyn  library 

Ithaca,  Cornell  university  library 

N.  Y.,  Cathedral  free  circulating  library.. 

N.  Y.,  Maimonides  free  library 

Albany,  Public  school  library 

N.  Y.,  American  museum  of  natural  history  library.. 

N.  Y.,  Mercantile  library.... 

Syracuse  central  library  .... 

N.  Y.  law  school  library 

N.  Y.  university  library 

Buffalo,  Grosvenor  library..... 

Brooklyn,  Union  for  Christian  work  free  lending  lib.. 

Long  Island  City  public  library 

Dunkirk,  Brooks  memorial  library 

Utica  public  library , 

Poughkeepsie,  Vassar  college  library 

N.  Y.,  College  of  St  Francis  Xavier  house  library  .... 

Rochester,  Reynolds  library « 

N.  Y.,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  library 

N.  Y.,  "Washington  heights  free  library 

Rochester  central  library 

N.  Y.,  Y.  W   C.  A.  library 

N.  Y.,  Ass'n  of  the  bar  of  the  city  of  N.  Y  lib 

Brooklyn,  Pratt  institute  free  library 

Brooklyn,  Long  Island  historical  society  library...... 

N.  Y.  society  library 

Rochester,  University  of  Rochester  library 

N.  Y.,  St  Agnes  free  library    

Westfield,  Patterson  library...... 

N.  Y.  law  institute  library 

Cliff  Haven,  Catholic  summer  school  library 

Westpoint,  U.  S.  military  academy  library 

Poughkeepsie  city  library 

Buffalo,  Catholic  institute  library 

New  Brighton,  A.  Winter  mem.  lib.  Staten  Island  acad 

Newburgh  free  library 

N.  Y.,  Gen.  soo.  of  mechanics  and  tradesmen  lib...... 

Clinton,  Hamilton  college  library 

Binghamton  city  school  library 

Richmond  Hill  library 

Yonkers  public  library 

N.  Y.,  Bryson  library,  Teachers  college .... 

Hamilton,  Colgate  university  library 

Schenectady  free  public  library 

Niagara  Falla  public  library 

Friendship  free  library 

Syracuse  university  library 

Troy,  Y.  M.  A.  library 


Added 


34  182 
25  404 
20  590 
20  562 
19  003 
18  243 
18  081 
15  017 
13  744 
9  684 
7  760 
6  350 
5  839 
5  313 
4  954 
4  646 
4  174 
4  022 
2  975 
2  874 
2  770 
2  639 
2  615 
2  600 
2  527 
2  374 
2  199 
2  157 
2  100 
2  048 
1946 
1936 
1886 
1875 
1832 
1774 
1667 
1630 
1600 
1  549 
1546 
1538 
1536 
1521 
1  487 
1419 
1418 
1369 
1348 
1347 
1343 
1342 
1333 
1301 
1250 
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Comparative  growth  of  libraries  adding  iooo  vols.,  etc.  {concPd) 


NAME  OF  LIBRARY 


N.  Y.,  Webster  free  library 

Tonawanda  public  library 

N.  Y.,  Mixed  high  scbool  library 

Oswego,  State  normal  scbool  library 

Walton,  William  B.  Ogden  free  library... 

New  Rocbelle  public  library 

Fulton  public  library 

Geneva,  Hobart  college  library 

N.  Y.,  Obion  tbeological  seminary  library 
Port  Jervis  free  library  . ...... ...... .... 


Added 

Total 

1247 

8  920 

1221 

2  926 

1212 

1212 

1150 

13  000 

1139 

1139 

1124 

7114 

1092 

3  267 

1066 

36  439 

1057 

74  619 

1043 

10  255 

317  590 


3  587  448 


Libraries  of  10,000  volumes  or  more 

arranged  in  order  of  size 


Control 

Use 

End 

R... 

Gov  .... 

R.  Fl 

Coll  .... 

Fl  .. 

Mem   ... 

S  ... 

Coll   .... 

R.  Fl 

Mem.End 

F... 

Mem   

S  ... 

Mem   ... 

F... 

Mem   ... 

F... 

Mem   ... 

R.  S. 

Coll  .... 

R.F1 

lust  .... 

F... 

Mem   ... 

F... 

Mem   ... 

S  ... 

Mem   ... 

F... 

Mem    

SI... 

Inst  .... 

R    .. 

Inst    .... 

S  ... 

Pub 

R   .. 

Coll  .... 

F... 

Inst  .... 

R.  Fl 

Gov  .... 

Fl  .. 

Inst  .... 

F... 

Pub  .... 

F... 

End 

F... 

Coll 

Fl  .. 

Coll 

F... 

lust..... 

F... 

Coll 

R.  Fl 

Par 

F... 

Coll  .... 

Fl  .. 

Volume! 


New  York 

Albany... 

New  York 
<< 

Itbaca  ... 
New  York 
Brooklyn 
Buffalo  .. 
New  York 

u 
tt 

Brooklyn. 

New  York 

Brooklyn 

New  York 
<< 

a 

u 

Buffalo  .. 
Syracuse  . 
New  York 
Westpoint 
Brooklyn. 

Syracuse  . 
Rochester 
New  York 

Clinton  .. 

Troy 

Geneva  .. 
New  York 


New  York  public  library. ...... 

New  York  state  library 

Columbia  university  library.... 

Mercantile  library 

Cornell  university  library 

New  York  free  circulating  lib. .. 

Brooklyn  library 

Buffalo  public  library 

Gen.  soo.  of  mechanics  &  trades- 
men library 

New  York  society  library. ...... 

Union  theological  seminary  lib. 

Pratt  institute  free  library 

Aguilar  free  library 

Long  Island  historical  soc.  lib.. 

Maimonides  free  lib 

Ass'n  of  bar  of  city  of  N.Y.  lib.. 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  library 

New  York  law  institute  library. 

Grosvenor  pnblic  library 

Syracuse  university  library  .... 

American  mus.  of  nat.  hist.  lib. 

U.  S.  military  academy  library. 

Union  for  Christian  work  free 
lendiug  library 

Syracuse  central  lib.... 

Reynolds  library 

College  of  St  Francis  Xavier 
bouse  lib 

Hamilton  college  library 

Y.  M.  A.  library 

Hobart  college  library 

Cathedral  free  circulating  lib.. 

St  John's  college  library 


459  248 
277  519 
275  000 
261859 
225  022 
149  233 
146  153 
123  988 

114  488 
100  000 
74  619 
67  906 
67  764 
62  340 
58  145 
51454 
51431 
50  463 
49  300 
43  919 
43  154 
43  011 

42  728 
42  478 
42  137 

41100 
39  408 
87  500 
86  439 
86  290 
36  000 
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Libraries  of  10,000  volumes  or  more  {concluded) 


No. 

Place 

NAME 

Control 

Use 

Volumes 

3? 

Schenectady-... 
Pougbkeepsie  .- 

Cooper  union  library 

Inst 

Coll 

Coll 

Coll 

Coll 

Pub.  sch. 

Coll 

Coll 

Coll   , 

Coll 

Pub   .... 

Inst 

Coll 

Pub  .... 
Gov  .... 
Pub.  sch. 
Pub.  sch. 
Mem.Gov 
Coll 
Gov   .... 

End 

Sch 

Gov    .... 
Pub.  sch. 
Mem    ... 

Inst 

lust 

Coll 
Mem. Pub 

Inst 

Mem   ... 
Pub  .... 
Mem   ... 
Mem    ... 
Mem. End 
Mem 
End  .... 

Gov   

Pub.  D-. 
Pub   .... 

Sch 

Coll   .... 
End  .... 
End  .... 

Mem    

Pub.  sch. 
Coll   .... 
Eud  .... 
Scb    .... 
Coll  .... 
Coll   .... 
Pub.  scb. 
Gov  .... 
Pub.  D-. 

R... 

R.F1 
Fl  .. 
R.  Fl 
Fl  .. 
F... 
Fl  .. 
Fl  .. 
R.  Fl 
R.  Fl 
F... 
F... 
F... 
F... 
R   .. 
F... 
F... 
R   .. 
Fl  .. 
R    .. 
F... 
Fl  .. 
R    .. 
R.  Fl 
R   S. 
F... 
R.  SI 
Fl  .. 
F... 
Fl  .. 
Fl  .. 
R... 
F... 
F... 
F... 
R   .. 
F... 
R   .. 
F... 
V  ... 
R.  Fl 
Fl  .. 
F... 
F... 
Pri.. 
F... 
R... 
F... 
Fl  .. 
Fl  .. 
R.  Fl 
F... 
R   .. 
F... 

35  976 

33 
34 
35 
36 
37 

University  of  Rochester  library. 
New  York  university  library.... 

College  of  City  of  New  York  lib. 
Central  library. ....... 

35  546 
33  543 
32  608 
32  326 
32  000 

38 

Vassar  college  library 

31736 

39 
40 
41 

42 

Rochester  theological  sem.  lib.. 
General  theological  sem.  lib.... 

Colgate  university  library 

Utica  public  library...... ...... 

30  068 
28  844 
28  215 
27  005 

43 

New  York 

Poughkeepsie  .. 
Brooklyn    

Y.  W.  C.  A.  library 

25  800 

44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 

Theological  seminary  library.... 

25  679 
23  738 
23  596 
23  254 
23  037 
22  256 

50 
51 

21  265 
21000 

5? 

Cornell  library  association 

St  Joseph's  seminary  library... 

20  398 

53 
54 
5rS 

20  000 
19  747 
18  750 

56 
57 

American  geographical  soc.  lib. 
Y.  M.  A.  library 

17  557 

17  000 

58 

Annandale 

Gloversville 

New  York 

it 

Jamestown   

Buffalo   

Yonkers   

LonglslandCity 

Canton 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  library 

16  919 

59 
60 
61 
6? 

St  Stephen's  college  library . 

16  768 
16  70O 
16  294 
15  123 

6S 

15  00O 

64 

14  844 

65 
66 

Washington  heights  free  lib.... 

14  668- 
14  296 

67 
68 
69 
70 

American  institute  library 

James  Preudergast  free  library. 
8th  jud.  dist.  law  library 

14  208 
14  148 
14  000 
13  520 

71 
72 
73 
74 

Long  Island  City  public  library 

State  normal  school  library 

St.  Lawrence  university  library. 
Jervis  library  association 

13  487 
13  000. 
12  95a 
12  798 

75 

Geneseo    

New  York 

Bmghamton    ... 
Alfred 

12  620- 

76 
77 

Century  association  library.... 

12  331 
12  185 

78 

12  136 

79 

Ilornellsville  ... 
Sing  Sing 

n 
Binghamton  .... 

12  00O 

80 
81 
82 
8S 

Mt  Pleasant  academy  library... 
New  York  uuiversity  law  library 
Bryson  librai-y,  Teachers  college 

12  000 
11812 
11775 
11254 

84 

10  850 

85 

10  255 

4198  984 
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College  libraries  arranged  in  order  of  size 


Place 


New  York 

Ithaca .. 

New  York.... 
Syracuse  .-.»-- 
New  York.... 

Clinton 

Geneva  

New  York...., 

Rochester 

New  York. ... 
Schenectady.. 
New  York. ... 
Poughkeepsie 
Rochester .... 
New  York. .... 
Hamilton 

Auburn 

Buffalo 

Annandale  ... 
Cantou...... . 

Alfred 

New  York 

It 

it 

Niagara  Univ. 

New  York.... 

Allegany   .... 

Brooklyn 

u 

Aurora 

Buffalo 

Troy    

Elmira 

Brooklyn , 

New  York 

ci 

n 

Syracuse   .... 

Brooklyn 

Newburgh.... 

Albany 

Cannel 

Keuka  College 
Brooklyn  .... 
New  York.... 

Buffalo 

Niagara  Univ. 

New  York.... 

Rochester 

New  York 

a 

ci 

Buffalo 


NAME 


Columbia  university  library 

Cornell  university  library 

Union  theological  seminary  library.... 

Syracuse  university  library 

College  of  St  Francis  Xavier  house  lib. 

Hamilton  collegp  library 

Hobart  college  library. 

St  John's  college  library 

University  of  Rochester  library 

New  York  university  library 

Union  college  library 

College  of  City  of  New  York  library. .. 

Vassar  college  library 

Rochester  theological  seminary  library 
General  theological  seminary  library  .. 

Colgate  university  library 

Theological  seminary  library 

Canisius  college  library 

St  Stephen's  college  library 

St  Lawrence  university  library 

Alfred  university  library 

New  York  university  law  library 

Bryson  library,  Teachers  college  ...... 

Manhattan  college  library 

Niagara  univ.  dtp't  of  arts  library.... 
College  of  St  Francis  Xavier  library... 
St  Bonaventure's  college  library  ...... 

Adelphi  college  library 

Polytechnic  inst.  ^picer  mem.  library. 

Wells  college  library 

University  of  Buffalo,  med.dep't  library 
Rensselaer  polytechnic  inst.  library... 

Elmira  college  library 

St  John's  college  library 

Coll.  of  pharmacy  of  city  of  New  York 

library 

N.  Y.  horn.  med.  coll.  &  hosp.  library. 
New  York  university  pedagogy  library. 
Syracuse  univ.  coll.  of  med.  library  ... 

St  Francis   college  library 

Theological  seminary  library 

N.  Y.  state  normal  college  library 

Drew  seminary  library 

Keuka  college  and  institute  library 

Brooklyn  college  of  pharmacy  library. 
American  veterinary  college  library... 
German  Martin  Luther  seminary  library 
Niagara  university,  dep't   of   theology 

library   

Women's  med.  coll.  of  N.  Y.  infirm  lib. 

Wagner  mem.  Lutheran  coll.  lib 

Med.  coll.  &  hosp.  for  women  library.. 
College  of  veterinary  surgeons  library. 
Post.  grad.  med.  sch.  &  hosp.  library.. 
Buffalo  college  of  pharmacy  library  ... 


Added 


25  404 

13  744 

1057 

1301 

2  600 

1487 

1066 

80 

1875 

4  174 

640 

790 

2  615 

450 

668 

1347 

669 

650 

38 


408 
779 
1348 
45 
400 
600 

"896 
44 


229 

172 

70 


83 

52 

321 

435 

50 


65 


308 

539 

150 

6 

45 

91 

169 


67  965 
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Law  libraries  arranged  in  order  of  size 


c= 

Place 

NAME  OF  LIBRARY 

Control 

VOLUMES 

Added 

Total 

1 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 

Albany  ....... 

New  York 

«« 

Rochester   .... 

New  York..... 
Buffalo 

Binghamton. .. 

N.  T.  state  law  library 

Ass'n  of  bar  of  city  of  N.  Y.lib. 
N.  Y.  law  institute  library.. 
Court  of  appeals  library 

Court  of  appeals  library 

Equitable  law  library 

8th  jud.  diet,  law  library... 
N.  Y.  university  law  library 

N.  Y.  law  school  library 

Powers  law  library. .... .... 

Gov 

Mem 

Gov 

Mem.Gov 

lust   .... 

Gov 

CoU  .... 
Gov 

Sch  .   ... 
Pri   ,  . 

Gov 

Gov 

Gov 

Sch 

Gov 

1693 

2  048 
1667 

"*989 
647 
437 
490 
779 
500 
4  646 
215 
201 
134 
200 
195 
20 

61618 
51454 
50  463 
23  596- 
22  256- 
19  74T 
16  294: 
14  0006 
11  812- 
10  850 
8  008 
6  769» 

13 

Utica  law  library.... ...... 

6  524 

14 
15 
16 
17 

Whiteplains... 
Ballston  Spa  .. 

3d  jud.  dist.  law  library 

Westchester  co.  law  library 
Albany  law  school  library.. 
Saratoga  co.  law  library.... 

Total. 

6  046 
3  50O 
1951 
1580 

14  861 

316  468 

INDEX 


The  superior  figures  tell  the  exact  place  on  the  page  in  ninths ;  e.  g.  436s 
means  page  436,  beginning  in  the  third  ninth  of  the  page,  i.  e.  about  one  third 
of  the  way  down.    Dates  are  printed  in  italics. 


Academic  fund,  expenditures,  4377. 

Adriance  memorial  library,  Pough- 
keepsie,  building,  4627. 

Advice  to  libraries,  4363-378. 

Albany  free  library,  hours  of  opening, 
4609. 

Albany  E.  E.  Y.  M.  C.  A.  library, 
building,  461*. 

Albany  Y.  M.  A.  library,  new  charter, 
4609. 

Alexandria  Bay,  Holland  library, 
building,  4618. 

American  geographical  society  li- 
brary, gift.  4632. 

American  institute  library,  moved, 
4633. 

American  library  association,  confer- 
ence, 4704-712. 

American  museum  of  natural  history 
library,  gift,  46i6. 

American  society  of  civil  engineers, 
library,  New  York,  special  report, 
460«;  gift,  4646. 

Apportionment,  see  Grants. 

Arizona,  library  legislation,  467*. 

Auburn,  Seymour  library,  gift,  4638. 

Baldwin  union  school  library,  special 
report,  4605. 

Bayridge  free  library,  Brooklyn,  Sun- 
day opening,  4611. 

Berkeley  institute  library,  Brooklyn, 
building,  4618. 

Best  books  of  i8g8,  4386. 

Binghamton  city  library,  building, 
4618. 

Blind,  library  for,  4722-731. 

Brooklyn,  Bayridge  free  library,  San- 
day  opening,  4611. 


Brooklyn,  Berkeley  institute  library, 
building,  4618. 

Brooklyn  library,  gift,  463*. 

Brooklyn  Y.  M.  C.  A.  library,  report, 
4611. 

Brooklyn  Y.  W.  C.  A.  library,  gift,  463*. 

Bryson  library,  Teachers  college,  gift, 
4647. 

Buffalo,  Grosvenor  library,  special  re- 
port, 4605,  4621 ;  gift,  463«. 

Buffalo  Y.  M.  C.  A.  library,  charging 
system,  4608 ;  special  report,  4606. 

California,  library  legislation,  465s, 
467«. 

Canandaigua  union  school  library, 
special  report,  4606. 

Canandaigua,  Wood  library,  special 
report,  4612 ;  gift,  463«. 

Canastota  public  library,  printed  cata- 
logue, 4607;  building  fund,  4621. 

Capitol  library, New  York  state  library, 
4751,  4763. 

Cattaraugus  high  school  library,  spe- 
cial report,  4606. 

Certificates  of  approved  circulation, 
4558-566,  4586. 

Charters,  libraries,  4391,  4569,  4585. 

Cherry  Valley  union  school  library, 
special  report,  4606. 

Circulation,  of  libraries  in  the  Univer- 
sity, 4418-49,4571,  4582;  comparative 
by  counties,  494-500  ;  of  large  libra- 
ries, 4603,  diagram  facing,  p.  458; 
summary,  4935 ; 

of  free  libraries:  4571,  4582,  459a, 
495-98,  501,  diagrams  facing  p.  458 ; 
table,  601-9 ;  registered  libraries, 
certificates  of    approved,    455*-B96, 
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4581? .  in  New  York  city,  5021-39 ;  dia- 
gram facing  p.  458. 

Colgate  university  library,  gifts,  4641. 

College  libraries,  table,  610. 

Colorado,  library  legislation,  4672. 

Cornwall  on  Hudson  library,  gift,  4639. 

County  distribution  of  libraries.  4938- 
98. 

D.  R.  Barker  library  association,  Fre- 

donia,  special  report,  4607. 
Delaware,    library    legislation,     4652» 

4657. 
Delaware  academy  library,  periodical 

reading  room,  4622. 

Expenditures,  4376-38«. 

Farmers,  reading  of,  4731-749. 

Fillmore,  Wide  Awake  club  library, 
building,  4622. 

Fine,  Hayden  library,  room,  462a. 

Flusbing  free  library,  special  report, 
4607;  charging  system,  4608. 

Founding  and  control,  4398-409. 

Fredonia,  D.  R.  Barker  library  associa- 
tion, special  report,  4607. 

Free  libraries,  circulation,  4571,  4582, 
4592,  495-97,  501,  diagrams  facing 
p.  458;  circulating  1000  volumes  or 
more,  601-9;  geographic  distribution, 
4938-98;  number,  4592;  under  state 
inspection,  4568-579,  4581;  not  under 
state  inspection,  4583;  summary, 
459*;  volumes,  4582,  4999,  5011,  dia- 
grams facing  p.  458. 

Geographic  distribution  of  libraries, 
4938-98. 

Gifts  and  special  additions,  463M545. 

Glenhaven  public  library,  building, 
4623. 

Grants  from  state,  increased  amounts 
for  i8gg,  4379-381 ;  amounts,  iSgj-gg, 
4383;  libraries  receiving,  4412,  4529, 
4592 ;  list  of  libraries  receiving,  4528- 
558;  nummary,  i8gi-gg,  4587. 

^reenv'Ue  free  academy  library,  gift, 


Green  Wood  public  library,  Westbury, 

improvements,  4628. 
Grosvenor   library,    Buffalo,     special 

report,  460s,  4621 ;  gift,  463$. 

Hancock  high  school  library,  special 

report,  4607. 
Haverstraw,  King's  Daughters  publi© 

library,  hours  of  opening,  4612. 
Hayden  library,  Fine,  room,  4622. 
Holland     library,     Alexandria     Bay, 

building,  4618. 
Home  education  department,  expend!* 

tures  and  fees  i8gj-gg,  438s. 
Home    education    work,  libraries    aa 

centers  for,  4901-916. 
Hornellsville  high  school  library,  spec- 
ial report,   4606;   charging  system, 

4608. 
Hornellsville,    Hornell    free    library, 

building,  462s. 
Huntington  library  association,  gift, 

4641. 

Idaho,  library  legislation,  4653. 
Indiana,  library  legislation,  4652,  465s. 
Inspection,  436,  4566-589. 
Institutions  in  University,  4415;  alpha- 
betic list,  442-49. 

Jamestown  high  school  library,  im- 
provements, 462*. 

Jamesville  union  school  library,  new 
quarters,  462*. 

Jervis  library  association,  Rome, 
traveling  libraries,  461*;  gift,  464*. 

Kansas,  library  legislation,  4669-67x. 
Katonah  village  improvement  society 

library,  gift,  4642. 
Kings  county  medical  s.ociety  library^ 

building,  4619;  gift,  4637. 
King's     Daughters     public    library, 

Haverstraw,  hours  of  opening,  461a» 

Lanterns  and  slides,  4866-89. 
Law  libraries,  table,  611. 
Legislation,  4648-693. 
Liberty  public  library,  new  quarters, 
4625. 


<6i4 
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Libraries,  admitted,  4392,  4569,  4585 ; 
advice  to,  4363-37«;  buildings,  4617- 
€32;  chartered,  439*,  4569,  4585; 
founding  and  control,  439M09 ;  com- 
parative growth,  table,  598-99  ;  as 
<center  for  home  education  work, 
4901-916;  growth  and  circulation  of 
large  libraries,  4603,  charts  facing 
p.  458;  progress,  459M303;  property, 
4573;  registered,  450-52,  4569,  457*, 
4585 ;  special  reports,  460M348 ;  sta- 
tistics, 492-597;  general  statistics, 
504-97;  of  10,000  volumes  or  more, 
table,  599-600;  transfers,  4392,  4586; 
for  traveling,  4858-866 ;  trustees,  4411; 
in  the  University,  4415-49.  See  also 
Free  libraries  ;    Traveling  libraries. 

Library  commissions,  organization, 
4655,  4657,  4658,  4662,  466*,  4666,  4672; 
table,  4679-68. 

Library  meetings,  4693-715. 

Long  Island  City  public  library, 
branches,  4613. 

Machias  union  school  library,  new 
quarters,  4625. 

Maimonides  free  library,  special  re- 
port, 4633. 

Maine,  library  legislation,  465s. 

Manhattan  East  side  mission  library, 
special  report,  4615. 

Marathon,  Peck  memorial  library,  gift, 
4642. 

Marlboro  union  school  library,  special 
report,  4606. 

Massachusetts,  library  legislation, 
4651. 

Mexico  academy  library,  special  re- 
port, 4606 ;  gift,  4642. 

Michigan,  library  legislation,  4662. 

Middletown  library,  building,  4626. 

Minnesota,  library  legislation,  4666. 

Missouri,  library  legislation,  4668. 

Monticello  high  school  library,  gift, 
464». 

Monntour  Falls  free  library,  gift,  464s. 

/National  educational  association, 
meeting,  4712;  library  department, 
471*. 


New  Hampshire,  library  legislation* 
4648. 

New  Mexico,  library  legislation,  467*. 

New  York  city,  branch  libraries,  4599  j 
circulation  of  free  libraries,  460*. 
5021-39;  reports  of  libraries,  460«, 
4615,  4632,  4645 ;  volumes  and  circula- 
tion, 5021-39 ;  diagram  facing  p.  458. 

New  York  free  circulating  library, 
open-shelf  system,  4615;  branches, 
4633;  gilt,  464?. 

New  York  library  association,  meeting, 
4693. 

New  York  library  club,  meetings, 
4696-70*. 

New  York  normal  college  library, 
moved,  463* 

Newtown  union  school  library,  en- 
larged  facilities,  4631. 

North  Dakota,  library  legislation,  4671. 

Oklahoma,  library  legislation,  4675. 
Ovid   high   school  library,  special  re- 
port, 4606. 

Peck  memorial  library,  Marathon, 
gift,  4642. 

Pennsylvania,  library  legislation,  465*. 

Philadelphia  union  school  library,  new 
building,  4626. 

Pictures,  4866-89. 

Port  Byron  union  school  library,  en- 
larged  facilities,  4631. 

Port  Jervis  free  library,  special  re- 
pot t,  46 13. 

Poughkeepsie,  Adriance  memorial  li- 
brary, building,  4627. 

Public  libraries  division,  comparative 
summary  of  work,  1891-99,  458*. 

Public  library  money,  grauts  from,  see 
Grants. 

Publications,  4386. 

Registered  libraries,  450-52,  4569,  457*, 
4585;  certificates  of  approved  circu- 
lation, 4558-566. 

Eensselaer,  St  John's  academy  library, 
gift,  464*. 
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flhode  Island,  library  legislation,  4651. 
Borne,  Jervis  library  association,  trav- 
eling libraries,  461* ;  gift,  464*. 

St   Agnes   free   library,    work   with 

ebildren,  461*. 
St  Jobn's  academy  library,  Bensselaer, 

gift,  464*. 
Scbool  district  library,  transfer,  439". 
School  districts,  control  of  libraries, 

4399. 
Seymour  library,  Auburn,  gift,  4636. 
Sherburne    publio   library,    enlarged 

facilities,  463s. 
Bilvercreek  high  school  library,  special 

report,  4607 ;    charging  system,  4608. 
South  New  Berlin  union  school  library, 

enlarged  facilities,  4631. 
Staff,  4355. 

State  aid,  see  Grants. 
State  libraries,  legislation,  464M55*. 
Statistics  of  New  York  libraries,  492- 

611. 
Stonypoint  union  school  library,  special 

report,  4607. 
Subinspector,  need  of,  4361. 
Support  of  libraries,  441s. 
Syracuse    central    library,    improve- 
ments, 4627. 

Tables,  charters  and  admissions,  439s ; 
founding  and  control  of  chartered 
libraries,  4401;  circulation,  5011; 
comparative  circulation  by  counties, 
495-97 ;  certificates  of  approved  cir- 
culation, 4561 ;  counties  with  largest 
free  circulation,  4991;  college  libra- 
ries, 61Q;  expenditures,  438s;  free 
libraries,  4581;  free  libraries  circu- 
lating 1000  volumes  or  more,  601-9; 
geographic  distribution  of  libraries, 
494-97;  libraries  receiving  grants, 
453-55 ;  comparative  growth  of  libra- 
ries, 598-99 ;  law  libraries,  611;  libra- 
ries in  the  University,  4418  5  library 
commissions,  468 ;  work  of  publio  li- 
braries division,  458* ;  registered  li- 


braries, 450-52 ;  summary  of  library 
statistics,  492-93;  comparative  sum- 
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To  the  regents  of  the  University 

For  the  year  ending  Sep.  30,  1899,  I  have  the  honor  [to  report  as 
follows  on  extension  teaching. 

Outlook.  Though  extension  teaching  and  allied  work  is  not  following 
exactly  the  lines  that  most  of  its  promoters  expected,  it  has  as  a  whole 
many  encouraging  features.  In  our  own  country  the  American  society 
reports  more  courses  given  and  a  larger  attendance  than  in  1898.  At  the 
University  of  Chicago  the  work  in  the  lecture-study  department  was 
somewhat  less  than  in  1898,  but  the  decrease  was  more  than  balanced  by 
greater  activity  in  the  class-study  and  correspondence-study  departments 
It  is  also  shown  that  the  average  of  the  last  three  years  is  larger  than 
that  of  the  three  years  preceding  and  a  rhythm  in  the  lecture  movement 
based  on  the  figures  given  is  suggested.  Other  universities  are  carrying 
on  extension  work  with  varying  success. 

In  New  York  state  the  greatest  development  has  been  in  study  clubs, 
traveling  libraries  and  traveling  pictures,  and  in  New  York  city  in  free 
lectures  to  the  people  given  under  various  auspices. 

In  England,  Cambridge,  Oxford  and  the  London  society  report  steady 
progress.  Liverpool  has  just  established  a  society  in  connection  with 
Victoria  university.  Cambridge  and  Oxford  note  a  good  increase  in  12 
and  24  lecture  courses  as  compared  with  shorter  ones.  At  Oxford  the 
number  of  sessional  certificates  awarded  rose  from  301  in  1898  to  543  in 
1899.  At  the  summer  meeting  increase  in  attendance  and  in  number  of 
centers   represented   was    very    satisfactory.        Oxford  reports   the   es- 
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tablishment  of  centers  in  many  of  the  smaller  towns  and  calls  attention  to 
the  fact  that  her  audiences  are  representative  of  all  classes.  Cambridge  is 
adding   practical   laboratory  work   to    scientific  courses. 

On  the  other  hand  some  of  our  universities  where  extension  courses  were 
begun  with  much  hope  have  felt  obliged  to  discontinue  them,  while  in  Eng- 
land Victoria  university  reports  considerable  decrease  from  last  year,  that  in 
turn  showing  a  decrease  from  the  year  before.  The  report  makes  no  com- 
ment except  a  suggestion  as  to  lack  of  funds.  In  our  own  universities 
the  principal  difficulties,  besides  financial  ones,  seem  to  be  lack  of  organ- 
ization and  need  of  specially  trained  lecturers.  University  professors, 
though  often  willing  to  do  the  work,  have  little  time  to  spare  and  many 
lack  aptitude  for  the  peculiar  requirements  of  extension  teaching.  The 
University  of  Chicago, for  instance,  asks  for  more  permanent  organiza- 
tion, for  greater  flexibility  in  courses  and  methods  and  for  men  who  can 
make  this  their  life  work. 

Phases.  Our  greatest  hope  lies  in  the  many  forms  which  the  work  is 
taking.  Some  have  developed  from  "  university  extension"  and  some 
have  grown  out  of  earlier  forms  of  educational  extension.  In  our  own 
state  we  have  in  New  York  city  the  free  lectures  to  the  people;  the  Peo- 
ple's institute,  drawing  large  audiences  to  lectures  on  present  day  prob- 
lems ;  the  People's  university  extension  society,  giving  instruction  to  the 
poorer  classes  on  such  practical  topics  as  civics,  health  and  cooking  ; 
Cooper  union  with  its  free  night  schools  in  science  and  art  and  its  great 
hall  from  whose  platform  so  many  lectures  are  given  under  its  own  aus- 
pices and  those  of  other  institutions ;  and,  across  the  river,  the  remark- 
ably extensive  and  successful  work  of  Brooklyn  institute  of  arts  and 
sciences,  adding  to  its  several  schools  the  educational  work  of  the 
museum.  No  other  institution  in  America  covers  this  great  field  so 
thoroughly  and  we  coistaatly  quote  Brooklyn  as  our  best  type  of  an  all 
embracing  home  education  center  for  a  populous  district. 

Over  the  state  in  the  towns  and  smaller  cities,  with  the  central  organi- 
zation in  the  home  education  department,  has  been  a  remarkable  develop- 
ment of  study  clubs,  and  the  use  of  traveling  libraries  and  pictures. 
Over  400  study  clubs  are  registered  and  564  traveling  libraries  were 
sent  out  in  1899.  Cornell  has  now  enrolled  over  10,000  farmers  in  its 
extension  reading  course  and  has  distributed  over  600,000  pages  of  leaf- 
lets to  farmers,  teachers  and  children.  Chautauqua  and  the  Catholic 
reading  circle  union  increase  their  membership  from  year  to  year. 

In  New  York,  California,  Wisconsin  and  other  states  institutes  are  held 
specially  for  the  farmer.      Many  city  boards  of  education  are  cooperating 
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with  other  institutions  to  give  free  lectures.  Some  public  libraries  are 
also  establishing  free  lectures.  Many  already  strong  institutions,  such  as 
Lowell  institute  and  20th  century  club,  Boston,  Cooper  union  and  Brook- 
lyn institute  in  New  York  are  adding  extension  teaching  to  their  field. 
The  Chicago  record's  Home  study  circle  under  direction  of  Prof. 
Seymour  Eaton  continues  its  lessons  in  common  school  and  higher 
studies  in  the  columns  of  a  syndicate  of  leading  daily  papers  in  all  sec- 
tions of  the  United  States.  In  several  universities  without  regular 
organization  of  the  work,  professors  are  willing  to  give  courses  or  single 
lectures.  Stetson  university  of  De  Land  (Fla.)  offers  general  assistance  in 
an  informal  way  on  any  subject.  University  of  Wyoming  shows  similar 
liberality  and  offers  to  plan  reading  courses,  give  advice  or  information 
to  home  students,  classify  specimens  of  plants  and  in  various  ways  to  be 
the  educational  guide  and  friend  of  aspirants  who  can  not  attend  the 
university. 

Financial  side.  As  was  to  be  expected,  the  development  of  these 
recent  methods  has  brought  new  problems,  to  many  of  which  the  solution 
is  not  yet  wholly  clear.  One  is  the  question  of  cost.  Brown  university 
takes  the  ground  that  the  important  thing  is  to  keep  the  standard  of 
teaching  high  and  to  this  end  numbers  in  classes  must  be  smaller.  It 
recommends  charging  $3  instead  of  $1  for  course  tickets,  so  that  35 
instead  of  roo  in  a  class  will  pay  ordinary  expenses,  the  lecturer's  charges 
being  usually  $100.  Obviously  this  is  the  best  plan  if  the  fee  does  not 
shut  out  persons  who  need  the  assistance.  Experience  in  public  libraries 
proves  that  a  fee  of  even  $1  a  year  is  prohibitive  to  many,  circulation 
rising  usually  three  to  fivefold  when  facilities  are  made  entirely  free.  At 
the  other  extreme,  University  of  Wyoming  gives  the  services  of  lecturers 
outright,  charging  to  centers  only  traveling  and  local  "expenses. 

In  correspondence  teaching,  schools  on  a  commercial  basis  usually 
allow  payment  either  in  cash  or  instalments,  charging  more  in  the  latter 
case.  This  introduces  the  objectionable  methods  of  the  store,  but  is 
better  than  no  effort  to  reach  those  with  incomes  so  small  that  money  for 
self  improvement  can  be  spared  only  a  little  at  a  time  and  thousands  are 
getting  through  this  means  intellectual  stimulus  and  guidance  not  other- 
wise obtainable.  The  time  however  is  near  when  money  can  no  more 
be  made  out  of  helping  the  poor  to  an  education  than  out  of  philanthropic 
or  religious  work.  Those  giving  their  time  to  extension  teaching  are  of 
course  entitled  to  proper  compensation,  but  the  speculative  element  by 
which  some  individual  or  company  by  skilful  management  can  have  a 
handsome  profit  after  paying  salaries  and  other  expenses   is  a  thing  radi- 
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cally  wrong  in  education.  In  scattered  cases  the  principle  may  properly 
survive,  just  as  a  few  moneymaking  select  schools  still  flourish  in  competi- 
tion with  tax  supported  high  schools,  but  they  will  be  only  enough  to 
prove  the  rule;  and  as  the  tax  supported  public  library  has  done  away 
with  the  "  circulating  "  libraries  carried  on  for  gain,  we  shall  soon  have  all 
forms  of  extension  teaching  in  charge  of  permanent  institutions  with  an 
educational  reputation  and  supported  by  endowments  or  public  money, 
so  that  the  field  will  no  longer  attract  those  whose  interest  is  in  income 
rather  than  in  extending  educational  opportunities. 

Students'  meetings.  There  is  need  for  some  form  of  central  sum- 
mer meeting,  where  the  most  promising  candidates  from  different  sections 
of  the  state  can  get  for  a  few  weeks  the  advantages  of  laboratories,  libra- 
ries and  the  university  atmosphere.  Such  students  should  be  assisted  as 
they  are  in  England,  by  relieving  them,  if  not  of  all,  at  least  of  part  ot 
their  necessary  expenses.  A  single  month  in  such  surroundings  is 
enough  to  change  the  whole  life  of  some  man  or  woman  who  gets  the 
broader  outlook  and  inspiration  to  persevere  in  his  educational  work,  so 
much  more  difficult  to  those  denied  the  advantages  of  the  ordinary  teach- 
ing institutions.  Probably  such  a  gathering  must  be  connected  with  one 
of  the  university  summer  schools  in  order  to  utilize  its  plant  and  facilities, 
and  it  is  matter  of  great  congratulation  to  those  who  have  for  years  been 
loyal  to  the  idea  of  home  education,  to  see  most  of  the  prominent  univer- 
sities of  the  country  finally  recognize  various  phases  of  the  work  as  within 
their  proper  province  and  deserving  the  support  which  can  be  given  only 
where  the  income  of  educational  endowments  is  available. 

Training  of  extension  workers.  Another  idea  not  yet  success- 
fully worked  out  is. a  meeting  designed  specially  for  teachers  in  this  field, 
what  we  might  call  the  home  education  institute.  Some  experiments 
have  been  tried  but  we  have  not  yet  found  exactly  the  right  solution. 
Workers  are  at  present  so  few  and  so  scattered  and  the  money  available 
so  limited,  that  we  must  perhaps  wait  a  little  longer,  but  we  shall  never 
accomplish  the  best  work  till  there  are  opportunities  for  developing  an 
esprit  de  corps,  for  utilizing  one  another's  experience  and  for  special  train- 
ing for  such  a  life  work.  It  is  only  within  about  a  dozen  years  that  we 
had  a  school  for  training  librarians.  The  normal  school  and  teachers  in- 
stitute are  very  modern  inventions  as  compared  with  schools.  In  the 
natural  growth  of  the  home  education  idea  we  shall  profit  by  experience 
in  allied  fields  and  so  reach  much  sooner  the  stage  of  institutes  and  train- 
ing classes,  which  will  enable  those  who  take  up  the  work  as  a  profession 
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to  accomplish  more  quickly  the  maximum  amount  of  good  with  the  time 
and  strength  they  can  give. 

Syllabuses.  The  most  costly  help  for  home  students  is  of  course  the 
personal  teacher.  Next  in  efficiency  and  in  cost  is  work  by  correspond- 
ence. I  look  for  the  best  results  eventually  when  a  teacher  or  inspector 
can  go  to  a  given  locality  once  or  twice  a  year,  give  a  class  the  inspira- 
tion that  comes  from  face  to  face  meeting,  start  them  fairly  on  a  new 
subject  and  then  supplement  this  work  by  correspondence,  but  chiefly 
through  printed  syllabuses,  lesson  papers  and  suggestions. 

Meanwhile,  till  we  can  have  correspondence  and  personal  extension 
teaching  largely  endowed,  the  means  affording  greatest  good  at  least 
cost  and  therefore  that  on  which  we  must  rely  chiefly  for  some  time  is 
printed  guides.  These  should  contain  all  the  aid  that  can  be  given  in 
print  on  sequence  and  relations  of  topics,  selection  of  books  and  prac- 
tical suggestions  for  reading  and  study.  With  this  end  in  view  we  shall 
as  rapidly  as  practicable  revise  and  improve  the  syllabuses  already  is- 
sued by  the  home  education  department  and  add  to  their  number  till 
every  important  topic  which  a  study  club  would  be  likely  to  select  has  a 
printed  syllabus.  The  chief  fault  at  present  is  their  meagerness  because 
prepared  with  the  idea  that  the  author  was  to  supplement  them  in  his 
lectures.  In  revising  we  shall  consider  more  the  needs  of  individual 
students  or  the  little  group  unable  to  afford  a  teacher  but  anxious  to  get 
as  much  of  his  help  as  he  can  give  thein  in  print.  Some  admirable  work 
of  this  kind  has  already  been  done.  Every  year  we  shall  learn  by  ex- 
periment and  close  observation  how  to  improve  the  method. 

We  propose  therefore  to  ask  the  best  teacher  available  in  the  state  for 
each  important  topic  to  serve  as  our  adviser  on  this  home  education 
work.  On  his  opinion  we  shall  largely  lean  on  all  questions  in  his  de- 
partment where  we  need  the  advice  of  an  expert.  We  realize  fully 
that  the  men  we  want  are  the  busy  men  whose  time  is  valuable  and  we 
shall  try  to  spare  them  all  questions  and  calls  for  time  that  can  be 
attended  to  by  others.  Unfortunately  there  is  no  fund  from  which  direct 
payment  can  be  made  for  such  services,  but  as  some  return  for  the  assist- 
ance given,  each  adviser  will  be  entitled  to  extra  privileges  in  borrowing 
books  and  in  utilizing  the  state  library's  great  facilities,  besides  having 
the  honor  of  selection  for  the  place  and  the  satisfaction  of  the  great  prac- 
tical usefulness  of  the  work  done.  He  will  also  be  entitled  to  copies  of 
our  numerous  publications  and  to  as  many  extra  copies  of  any  syllabus 
which  he  may  prepare  or  edit  as  he  may  require  for  friends  or  students. 
We  shall  also  buy  for  the  state  library  any  material  which  it  may  lack 
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on  these  subjects,  so  that  each  adviser  will  have  privileges  which  will 
make  it  not  only  an  honor,  but  a  practical  advantage  to  accept 
appointment. 

University  credit  for  extension  work.  The  questions  often  raised 
about  the  value  to  be  given  to  university  extension  courses  in  college 
credits  or  in  licensing  systems,  require  a  statement  of  the  position  we  have 
always  taken.  Extension  teaching  carried  out  according  to  the  theory 
we  have  always  promulgated,  with  inspirational  lectures,  an  after  meeting 
for  questions  and  conferences,  guided  reading,  paper  work,  a  class  before 
the  lecture  for  elucidation  of  difficulties  and  discussion,  and  finally  an 
examination,  is  a  method  educationally  sound,  of  the  greatest  practical 
value  and  capable  of  producing  results  worthy  of  credit  in  any  university 
system.  But  this  method  is  very  seldom  followed  even  with  approximate 
fulness  and  results  are  of  course  not  entitled  to  the  credit  which  they 
would  deserve  under  faithful  application  of  the  system.  The  home  edu- 
cation department  has  never  required  the  centers  to  maintain  all  these 
factors  as  a  condition  of  registration.  We  have  put  on  our  list  any 
center  that  followed  a  single  subject  for  10  consecutive  weeks.  As 
a  result  the  great  majority  of  attendants  of  these  courses  are 
what  we  call  "auditors"  rather  than  students.  It  is  much 
better  than  desultory  lectures  on  a  different  subject  every  week.  Audi- 
tors do  learn  something  and  many  are  stimulated  to  read  and  think  more 
than  by  the  old  system,  but  they  have  no  claim  whatever  to  university 
recognition  for  a  thorough  course  of  instruction,  and  we  have  never  for  a 
moment  suggested  the  justice  or  desirability  of  such  recognition.  To  do 
so  would  be  to  discredit  our  own  educational  standards  and  would  harm 
rather  than  help  extension  students  by  conveying  the  impression  that 
extension  teaching  offered  an  easier  road  to  sound  scholarship.  It  offers 
to  that  limited  number  of  students  willing  to  give  the  time  and  do  the 
hard  work  required,  the  only  practicable  road,  because  by  the  extension 
method  they  can  complete  a  course  evenings  and  holidays  while  engaged 
in  positions  that  would  not  allow  attendance  on  regular  university 
courses. 

In  some  cases  authorities  have  given  deserved  credit  for  these  courses 
because  they  knew  the  particular  course  and  teacher  and  the  thorough- 
ness with  which  the  work  was  done.  In  other  cases  credit  has  similarly 
been  given  through  good  nature,  when  the  authorities  knew  perfectly  well 
that  the  amount  of  work  really  done  did  not  deserve  the  credit  amiably  ac- 
corded. This  has  been  really  an  excuse  for  modifying  somewhat  stringent 
requirements  by  accepting  extension  work  on  terms  which  really  meant 
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omitting  a  part  of  the  requirements,  just  as  a  library  having  books  for 
exchange,  which  it  is  not  authorized  to  distribute  free,  will  accept  in 
exchange  books  which  it  really  values  at  little  or  nothing,  but  which 
enable  it  to  carry  out  its  rule  of  "  no  free  distribution." 

Beginning  with  the  new  century,  we  should  offer  to  inspect  and  register 
any  centers  which  maintain  full  extension  work,  so  that  the  credentials 
earned  by  them  might  be  duly  credited,  but  credit  certainly  could  not  be 
properly  asked  for  the  work  usually  done  in  our  extension  centers.  On 
the  other  hand  it  would  be  most  unfair  if  the  many  centers  which  have 
done  admirable  popular  work  of  a  grade  much  higher  than  the  old 
desultory  lyceum  lectures  were  to  receive  no  recognition  because  they 
have  not  done  still  better  and  brought  their  work  up  to  a  university 
level.  At  present,  when  asked  how  much  recognition  completion  of  an 
extension  course  deserves,  we  always  say  that  it  depends  entirely  on  the 
course,  the  teacher  and  the  student;  or  that  it  should  be  measured 
exactly  like  the  results  of  any  other  study  at  home.  Any  home  study  is 
to  be  encouraged,  but  till  a  more  thorough  system  of  recording  results  is 
in  operation,  it  is  quite  impossible  to  give  any  rule  lor  credit  which  may 
be  applied  without  examination  into  each  individual  case. 

Publications.  The  following  bulletins,  syllabuses  and  circulars  were 
printed  during  year. 

Bulletins  Copies  Pages    p™°|id 

28  Report  of  extension  teaching  division  189S       2  000  30  5c 

30  Report  of  summer   schools    division    1899        1  000  48  5c 

Syllabuses,  containing  bibliographies 

78  Curtis,  Mrs  J.  K,     Romeo  and  Juliet 1   500  32  5c 

79  Coriolanus, 1  500  36  5c 

Reprints  of  syllabuses  37,  65,  77 5  800         108        .... 

List  of  extension  teachers  (Circular  36) 600  46        .... 

Extension   publications    (Extract  from  Hand- 
book 6) 300  24  3c 

Future.  The  most  hopeful  sign  in  connection  with  extension  teach- 
ing is  the  rapidity  with  which  it  is  being  recognized  by  established  col- 
leges and  universities.  There  is  no  longer  any  doubt  of  the  practical 
educational  value  of  the  system.  Where  any  proper  amount  of  time, 
money  and  ability  is  fairly  given  the  reports  are  most  encouraging.  We 
could  expect  nothing  but  partial  or  complete  failure  when,  as  has  so  often 
happened,  the  venture  has  been  left  to  run  itself  without  adequate  men  of 
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money.  Experience  has  amply  justified  the  method,  but  no  one  believed 
that  it  was  so  marvelous  that  it  could  maintain  itself  without  support. 
We  must  repeat  in  this  third  great  phase  of  education  the  experience  of 
schools  and  libraries,  by  giving  help  from  the  public  treasury,  but  only 
where  the  locality  or  people  specially  interested  will  cooperate  practically 
by  raising  at  least  an  equal  amount.  This  method  has  proved  wisest 
with  schools  and  libraries  and  will  doubtless  apply  equally  to  home 
education  activities.  The  theory  is  confirmed  by  the  great  success  of 
such  work  as  that  of  the  University  extension  college  at  Reading,  which 
has  each  year  proved  more  fully  its  value,  and  won  a  larger  official 
recognition  from  Oxford,  which  has  now  affiliated  it,  while  the  educational 
department  recognizes  it  as  a  training  college.  Denmark  has  given  a 
subsidy  to  assist  such  work. 

We  are  studying  the  experiments  not  only  of  our  own  state  but  of 
other  states  and  countries,  and  are  greatly  encouraged  as  to  the  future 
when  we  see  that  as  a  whole  the  progress  of  the  new  movement  is  per- 
haps greater  than  could  reasonably  have  been  hoped.  In  New  York,  ex- 
tension teaching  is  centered  chiefly  in  cities.  University  of  Chicago  re- 
ports decrease  in  cities  with  growth  in  country  districts.  The  practical 
good  now  accomplished  in  this  work  and  the  promise  of  the  greater 
amount  possible  with  some  financial  assistance  establish  its  claim  to  the 
same  treatment  accorded  other  educational  institutions  and  we  believe 
that  when  the  needed  guidance  can  be  given  as  freely  as  similar  oppor- 
tunities are  now  offered  in  schools  and  libraries,  the  field  in  both  city  and 
country  will  be  found  almost  limitless. 

Respectfully  submitted 

Melvil  Dewey 

Director 
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Appendix 

EXTENSION  COURSES 

Extension  teachers.  The  University  lists  now  include  98  lecturers, 
offering  201  courses.  13  lecturers  and  27  courses  have  been  added 
since  the  last  report  of  changes;  81  names  and  154  courses  have 
been  dropped.     Circular  36  gives  the  list  as  it  now  stands. 

LECTURERS    ADDED 

Louis  Bevier  jr,  professor  of  Greek  language  and  literature,  Rutgers  col- 
lege, New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

B.A.  Rutgers  1878,  M.A.  1881 ;  Ph.D.  Johns  Hopkins  1881 ;  fellow  in  Greek, 
Johns  Hopkins  1879-81  ;  university  student  in  Germany  1881-82 ;  American 
school  at  Athens  1882-83;  instructor  in  French,  Rutgers  1883-85,  adjunct 
professor  of  modern  languages  1885-87,  professor  of  modern  languages  1887-93, 
professor  of  Greek  language  and  literature  1893-  ,  secretary  and  treasurer  of 
extension  department  1891;  member  Modern  language  association  of  America, 
American  philological  association  ;  author  French  grammar. 

English  and  American  poets  of  19th  century:  1  Alfred  Tennyson;  2 
Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning;  3  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti ;  4  William 
Morris;  5  Algernon  Charles  Swinburne;  6  Robert  Browning;  7 
William  Cullen  Bryant;  8  John  Greenleaf  Whittier;  9  Henry  Wads- 
worth  Longfellow;  10  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes;  n  James  Russell 
Lowell;   12  Sidney  Lanier. 

Port  Jervis 

Greek  poets:  1  Evolution  of  Greek  literature;  2  External  dress  of 
Greek  poetry;  3  Homer  and  the  Homeric  question;  4  Iliad  and  the 
Odyssey;  5  Rise  of  lyric  poetry;  6  Pindar;  7  Greek  theater,  actors 
and  acting;  8  Rise  of  the  drama;  9  Aeschylus;  10  Sophocles;  n 
Euripides;   12  Aristophanes  and  Greek  comedy. 

Frederick  R.  Burton,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

B.A.  Harvard  I882;  member  Society  of  American  musicians;  author  newspaper 
articles  on  music,  and  several  novels. 

Evolution  of  song:  1  Origin  and  development  of  the  popular  song; 
2  George  Frederick  Handel;  3  Mozart  and  Bach;  4  Haydn  and 
Reichardt ;  5  Gluck,  Weber  and  Marschner ;  6  Franz  Schubert,  great- 
est of  song  wiiters;  7  The  man  Beethoven;  8  Schubert's  successors: 
Schumann,  Mendelssohn  and  Franz ;  9  Contemporary  song  writers  of 
Europe;   10  Song  in  America 
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John  R.  Commons,  308  S.  7th  av.  Mt  Vernon,  N.  Y. 

Graduate  student,  Johns  Hopkins  1888-90 ;  M.A.  Oberlin  1890;  tutor  of  political 
economy,  Wesley  an  1890-91  ;  associate  professor  of  political  economy,  Oberlin 
1891-92;  professor  of  political  economy,  Indiana  1892-95;  professor  of  soci- 
ology, Syracuse  1895-99;  member  American  economic  association;  author 
Distribution  of  wealth,  1893,  Social  reform  and  the  church,  1894,  Proportional 
representation,  1896,  also  numerous  magazine  articles. 

City  government :  1  Population  and  suffrage;  2  Legislation  of  political 
parties ;  3  Home  rule  for  cities ;  4  Municipal  administration ;  5  Direct 
legislation;  6  Municipal  council;  7  City  schools ;  8  City  monopolies;  9 
Public  works;   10  Taxation. 

Syracuse 

Social  problems:  1  Freedom  of  labor;  2  Poor  laws;  3  Heredity 
and  degeneration ;  4-5  Inebriety;  6  Poverty  and  pauperism;  7  Crime 
and  reformation;  8  Child  saving  and  prevention;  9  The  home;  10 
Social  settlements  and  institutional  churches. 

Syracuse 

Sociology  :  1  Biologic  basis  of  society ;  2  Psychic  basis  of  society ; 
3  Beliefs  and  property ;  4  Institutions  ;  5  Sovereignty  of  the  state ;  6 
Religion;  7  Rights;  8  The  state  and  rights;  9  Personal  aim;  10  The 
social  opportunity. 

Syracuse 

Elizabeth  H.  Denio,  17  Rutgers  st.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Mount  Holyoke    1866;  Ph.D.   Heidelberg  1898;  professor  of  German  and  history 
of  art,  Wellesley  1885-96;  author  Life  and  work  of  Nicolas  Ponssin. 

Modern  art:  1  Art  in  France  before  the  19th  century;  2  Classicism; 
romanticism ;  realism ;  3  Landscape  art ;  the  impressionists ;  4  Recent 
paintings  and  present  tendencies;  5  Art  in  England  before  the  18th 
century;  William  Hogarth;  6  English  painting  to  1850;  Pre-Raph- 
aelites;  7  Painting  in  England  since  1850;  the  Scotch  school;  8 
Classical  reaction  in  Germany ;  the  Nazarenes  ;  9  Romanticism;  pictures 
of  peasant  and  village  life  ;  10  Realism  ;  religious  ait ;  modern  problems. 

W.  B.  Elkin,  388  St  Nicholas  av.  New  York. 

B.  A.  Manitoba  1889;  Ph.D.  Cornell  1894;  fellow  in  philosophy,  Cornell  1890-91  ; 
acting  professor  of  philosophy,  Indiana  1891-92;  acting  professor  of  philosophy, 
Colgate  1894-95  ;  student  in  Germany  1895-96;  instructor  in  psychology,  Teach- 
ers college,  Columbia  1898-     . 
Psychology:  1  Introduction;  2  Consumption;  3  Production;  4  Organi- 
zation of  the  factors  of  production ;  5  Exchange  and  monopoly  ;  6  Money  ; 
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7   Bimetallism;    8   International  trade;    9    Distribution  of  wealth;    10 
Wages  system;  n  Socialism;  12  Economic  functions  of  government. 
New  York  college  settlement 

Clyde  Furst,  lecturer  in  literature^  American  society  for  the  extension 
of  university  teaching,  in  S.  15th  st.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Ph.B.  Dickinson  college  1893,  M.A.  1896;  graduate  student  Johns  Hopkins  1893-97; 
secretary  of  Levering  hall,  Johns  Hopkins  1894-97;  lecturer  in  literature,  Ameri- 
can society  for  the  extension  of  university  teaching  1897-  ;  contributor  to  The 
citizen,  Modern  langicage  notes,  Ge? niattica  Americana. 

Greater  American  poets  of  the  19th  century:  1  Longfellow;  2  Whit- 
tier;  3  Bryant;  4  Emerson;  5  Holmes;  6  Lowell ;  7  Poe;  8  Taylor; 
9  Whitman;    10  Sidney  Lanier. 

New  York 

Greater  English  novelists  of  the  19th  century:  1  Scott;  2  Bulwer- 
Lytton;  3  Thackeray;  4  Dickens;  5  George  Eliot;  6  The  modern  novel. 

New  York 

Edward  Howard  Griggs,  26  Kenmore  place,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

B.A.  Indiana  1889,  M.A.  1890 ;  instructor  in  English  literature,  Indiana  1889-91, 
professor  of  literature  1892-93;  assistant  professor  of  ethics,  Leland  Stanford  jr 
1891-92,  professor  of  ethics  1893-94,  1896-97,  professor  of  education  1897-98  ; 
lecturer,  Farmington  (Ct.)  school  of  philosophy,  Glenwoll  (N.  Y.)  school  of  the 
culture  sciences,  Coronado  Beach  (Cal.)  summer  school,  Teachers  institutes, 
Leland  Stanford  jr  university  extension  courses. 

Cities  of  Italy  and  their  gift  to  civilization  :  1  History  of  Italian  cities; 
2  Naples  and  the  meeting  of  Greece  and  Italy;  3  Ancient  Rome;  4 
Medieval  Rome;  5  Modern  Rome;  6  Venice;  the  Occident  and  the 
orient ;  7  Assisi  and  the  spiritual  renaissance ;  8  Walk  in  Florence  ;  9 
Florence  and  the  renaissance;  10  Conclusion;  the  gift  of  Italy  to 
civilization,     • 

Divine  comedy  of  Dante :  1  The  medieval  world  ;  2  Life  of  Dante  ;  3-4 
Problem  of  the  Divine  comedy;  Inferno;  5-7  Purgatorio  1-26;  8  Ter- 
restrial paradise ;  Purgatorio;  9  Paradiso;   10  Beatific  vision;  Paradiso. 

Educational  study  of  autobiography. 

Ethics  of  personal  life. 

Gothe's  Faust:  1  Introduction  ;  life  of  Gothe ;  2  Prelude  on  the  stage 
and  prologue  in  heaven ;  3  Faust  problem ;  the  inner  world,  scene  1 ;  4 
The  outer  world,  scene  2 ;  5  Mephistopheles  and  the  compact,  scenes 
3-4;  6  Auerbach's  cellar  and  the  witches'  kitchen,  scenes  5-6;  7  The 
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Margaret  story,  scenes  7-1 1;  8  Faust  and  Margaret,  scenes  12-15;  9 
Tragedy  of  Margaret,  scenes  16-20;  10  Expiation  of  Margaret  and 
conclusion  of  part  1,  scenes  21-25. 

Italian  renaissance. 

Moral  leaders  of  history  :  1  Moral  leaders  and  the  progress  of  civiliza- 
tion; 2  Buddha;  3  Socrates;  4  Christ;  5  Mohammed;  6  St  Francis  of 
Assisi;  7  Savonarola;  8  Luther;  9  Giordano  Bruno;   10  Emerson. 

Philosophy  of  art. 

Shakspere:  1  Elizabethan  age;  2  Early  works  of  Shakspere;  3 
Merchant  of  Ve?iice;  4  Roman  tragedies ;  5  Hamlet;  6  Othello;  7  King 
Lear  and  Macbeth;  8  Later  comedies  ;  9  Tempest  and  Winter's  tale;  10 
Humanity  of  Shakspere. 

Tennyson  and  Browning  :  1-5  Tennyson  :  1  Introduction  ;  the  spiritual 
function  of  modern  poetry ;  2-3  In  memoriam;  4  Holy  grail  and  The 
passing  of  Arthur;  5  Expression  of  Tennyson's  philosophy  in  brief 
poems;  6-10  Browning:  6  Rabbi  Ben  Ezra;  7  Abt  Vogler;  8  Andrea 
del  Sarto;  9  Cleon;   1  o  Saul. 

Types  of  womanhood  studied  from  autobiography. 

Welland  Hendrick,  instructor  in  history,  New  York  training  school  for 
teachers,  New  York.     Address  85  W.  118th  st.  New  York. 

B.A.  Colgate  1880,  M.A.  1883  ;  author  Brief  history  of  Empire  state. 

Dutch  republic  and  its  American  colony:  1  Beggars  of  the  sea; 
revolt  of  the'  Netherlands;  2  William  of  Orange;  rise  of  the  Dutch 
republic ;  3  John  of  Barneveldt ;  Holland  mistress  of  the  seas ;  4  Peter 
Stuyvesant;  Dutch  rule  in  America;  5  Sir  William  Johnson;  the 
struggle  for  the  Mohawk  valley;  6  John  Jay;  period  of  transition; 
7  De  Witt  Clinton;  New  York  the  Empire  state;  8  Horace  Greeley ; 
New  York  in  the  middle  of  the  century;  9  Cooper,  Irving  and  Bryant; 
New  York  in  story  and  song;  10  The  Dutch  and  their  colony  in  the 
making  of  America. 

Charles  Flint  McClumpha,  assistant  professor  of  English  literature, 
University  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

B.A.  Princeton  1885,  M.A.  1888;  Ph.D.  Leipzig  1888;  instructor  in  English 
language  and  literature,  Bryn  Mawr  1888-89,  associate  professor  of  English  litera- 
ture 1889-91 ;  assistant  professor  in  English  literature,  New  York  university 
1891-94;  professor  of  English  literature,  Ripon  college,  Ripon,  Wis.  1894-95; 
assistant  professor  in  English  literature,  University  of  Minnesota  1895-  :  member 
Modern  language  association,  American  dialect  society. 

English  literature:  1  Old  English  (Anglo-Saxon)  literature;  2  New 
English   poetry,   Chaucer;    3   Marlowe's  Doctor  Eauslus,   the  story  in 
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dramatic  literature;  4  Supernatural  element  in  Shakspere's  Hamlet; 
5  Hawthorne's  Scarlet  letter,  the  supernatural  element;  6  George  Eliot's 
Silas  Marner,  a  story  in  realism ;  7  Henry  James's  Bostonians  and 
W.  D.  Howells's  Hazard  of  new  fortunes,  as  social  studies;  8  Matthew 
Arnold  as  a  literary  critic;  9  James  Russell  Lowell  as  a  poet  and 
essayist;    10  Robert  Browning. 

Ballston,  Albany 

John  Angus  MacVannel,  assistant  Columbia  university,  New  York; 
instructor,  Pratt  institute,  Brooklyn ;  lecturer,  Brooklyn  institute  of 
arts  and  sciences.     Address  9  Montague  terrace,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

B.A.  Toronto  1893,  M.A.  1894;  Ph.D.  Columbia  1898;  scholar  in  philosophy, 
Cornell  1894-95;  fellow  in  philosophy,  Columbia  1895-96,  assistant  to  professor 
of  philosophy  and  education  1896-  ;  instructor  in  psychology  and  history  of 
education,  Pratt  institute  1897-  ;  lecturer  in  education,  Brooklyn  institute  of 
arts  and  sciences. 

Aim  and  practice  of  education  :  1  Postulates  of  education ;  2  Mate- 
rials of  education;  3  Plastic  period  of  childhood;  4  Two  great  teachers 
of  the  personal  life  ;  5  What  knowledge  is  of  most  worth  ?  6  Principles 
of  intellectual  development;  7  Place  of  the  emotions  in  the  life  of  the 
individual;  8  Training  of  will  and  character;  9  Ancient  and  modern 
education;    10  Self-realization  and  the  social  idea. 

George  W.  Van  Siclen,  Cornwall,  N.  Y. 

B.S.  College  of  the  City  of  New  York  1857,  M.S.  i860;  LL.B.  Columbia  1867; 
teacher  and  vice-principal  New  York  city  grammar  schools  1857-67;  founder 
Title  guarantee  and  trust  co.  of  New  York ;  member  Netherlands  literature 
society  of  Leyden,  Zeeuwsch  genootschaap  der  wetenschappen  te  Middleburg, 
Holland,  American  historical  society;  author  Guide  to  buyers  and  sellers  of  real 
estate,  Analytical  index  to  real  property  law  of  New  York,  Commentaries  on  the 
negotiable  instalments  law  of  New  York,  Bearing  of  Greater  ATew  York  charter  on 
real  estate. 

Law:  1-2  Law  generally ;  3  Persons;  4  Personal  property;  5  Con- 
tracts; 6  Negotiable  instruments;  7  Partnership;  corporations;  8  Real 
property;  9  Real  property  law  of  New  York;  wills;  10  Constitutions 
of  New  York  and  United  States ;  international  law. 

George  A.  Watrous,  department  of  English,  Utica  academy,  Utica, 
N.  Y. 

B.A.  Hamilton  1894,  M.A.  1S97;  academic  department  of  English,  Polytechnic 
institute,  Brooklyn  1894-96;  Siglar  school  1896-97;  member  Brooklyn  ethical 
society;  honorary  member  Binghamton  academy  of  science;  editor  Selections 
from  Dry  den,  Burns,  Wordsworth,  and  Browning,  Three  narrative  poems. 

Studies  in  American  literature :  1  American  literature  before  the 
revolution;    2  The  "father  of  American  literature";    3  Our  first  great 
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poet;  4  Our  novelists;  5  The  raven  and  its  author;  6  The  awakening 
and  the  trariscendentalists ;  7  Whittier  and  Longfellow;  8  American 
orators;  9  Some  neglected  names;    10  Prose  and  verse  of  today. 

Charles  F.  Wingate,  119  Pearl  st.  New  York. 

Superintendent  and  lecturer  New  York  trade  school;  secretary  National  sanitary 
association;  meinber  Sanitary  reform  society;  acting  chairman  first  tenement 
ouse  commission ;  secretary  Sanitary  protective  league ;  secretary  and  founder 
Twilight  club  and  Twilight  park  in  the  Catskills  ;  vice-president  Social  reform 
club ;  supervisory  director  international  health  exhibition ;  former  editor 
Sanitary  engineer;  author  magazine  articles  on  sanitary  topics. 

Homes  as  they  are  and  as  they  should  be:  1  The  city  house;  2  The 
country  house;  3  Warming  and  ventilation;  4  What  everyone  should 
know  about  domestic  sanitation;  5  Sanitary  progress  of  the  century;  6 
Tenement  house  problem. 

CENTERS  IN  NEW  YORK 

New  York  State.  The  tendency  of  extension  teaching  to  thrive  in 
cities  rather  than  in  the  smaller  towns  and  villages  as  noticed  in  the  last 
report  has  this  year  been  still  more  marked.  During  the  past  year  216 
courses1  have  been  maintained  at  12  centers  in  this  state.  The  Brooklyn 
institute  of  arts  and  sciences  gave  about  40  courses  and  classes  under  the 
institute  extension  plan.  The  Brooklyn  Y.  M.  C.  A.  continued  its  10 
class-courses,  which  were  largely  attended  by  working  men.  At  Glovers- 
ville  Mr  A.  L.  Peck,  public  librarian,  conducted  a  class  for  young  men 
for  study  of  practical  economic  questions  as  outlined  in  home  educa- 
tion dep't  syllabus  31,  giving  special  attention  to  socialism ;  Miss  Inez 
McClymonds  held  a  class  twice  a  month  in  the  study  of  art,  and  Miss 
Mulholland  a  United  States  history  class.  At  Rochester  Prof.  J.  H.  Gil- 
more  gave  a  series  of  critical  readings  from  the  English  poets  similar  to 
his  course  in  the  University  of  Rochester.  A  course  on  the  Great  nations 
of  Europe  and  their  relation  to  the  United  States  was  given  at  Sing  Sing 
by  Prof.  A.  M.  Wheeler.  Besides  this  course,  one  lecture  on  paleon- 
tology and  another  on  the  credibility  of  miracles  were  given  by  Prof. 
William  I,.  Rice  of  Wesleyan.  The  Syracuse  center  has  completed  its 
sixth  year  on  Shakspere  under  direction  of  Mrs  Jessie  K.  Curtis.  At 
Tarrytown  a  six  lecture  course  on  astronomy  was  given  by  Garrett  P. 
Serviss,  to  an  audience  averaging  330. 

The  Albany  university  extension  center,  which  for  so  many  years  has 
had  one  or  more  full  courses  of  lectures,  this  year  announced  early  in  the 

1     71  of  these  courses  were  given  by  the  People's  university  extension   society  and  averaged 
about  three  lectures  to  a  course. 
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season  that  no  course  would  be  given.  The  strong  preference  for  a 
course  on  a  sociologic  topic  had  led  the  committee  to  correspond  with 
several  leading  sociologists  none  of  whom  could  be  engaged  for  a  course. 
As  a  large  number  of  lecture  courses  on  other  topics  were  announced 
under  various  auspices  it  seemed  desirable  for  the  university  extension 
committee  to  postpone  farther  action  till  they  could  meet  the  wishes  ot 
the  center  as  to  subject.  The  work  is  to  go  on  and  a  course  on  House- 
hold economics  has  already  been  arranged  for  the  coming  winter. 

New  York  city.  The  work  of  the  New  York  cathedral  library 
center  was  opened  with  a  course  on  rational  psychology  by  the  director, 
Rev.  Joseph  H.  McMahon,  given  on  Wednesdays,  and  attended  by 
several  hundred  New  York  school  teachers,  and  a  course  on  history  and 
methods  of  education  by  Brother  Baldwin  of  Manhattan  college  on  Sat- 
urdays. In  the  spring  six  additional  courses  were  given  as  follows : 
Electricity,  Frank  W.  Roller ;  French  revolution,  A.  I.  du  Pont  Cole- 
man ;  American  literary  leaders,  James  Field  Spalding ;  Literary  criti- 
cism, Rev.  Joseph  H.  McMahon  ;  Special  methods  in  education,  Brother 
Baldwin  ;  Rational  psychology  (supplementary  course)  Rev.  J,  H. 
McMahon.     The  announcement  of  the  course  on  psychology  says  : 

The  object  of  these  lectures  is  to  supply  a  corrective  to  false  principles 
and  misleading  information  so  widely  disseminated  in  current  philosophi- 
cal and  pedagogical  literature.  It  is  taken  for  granted  that  those  in 
attendance  are  capable  by  private  study  of  acquiring  information  of  a 
purely  technical  or  professional  kind.  The  aim,  therefore,  of  the  lectures 
will  be  to  lay  down  correct  principles,  to  point  out  the  inaccuracies,  mis- 
statements, incorrect  reasonings,  fallacies  and  errors  in  those  sources  of 
information  on  these  subjects  which  are  most  popular  and  widely  used 
because  more  easily  accessible.  It  is  hoped  that  the  result  of  the  lectures 
will  be  not  so  much  to  increase  the  stock  of  information  as  to  discipline 
the  mind,  outfit  it  with  sure  guiding  principles,  widen  views  that  are  apt 
to  be  narrow,  and  thus  make  for  culture. 

At  Teachers  college  six  full  courses  of  10  or  more  lectures  by  members 
of  the  faculty  were  reported  as  follows:  i)  Methods  of  teaching  in  ele- 
mentary schools  (20  lectures)  by  Prof.  McMurry,  average  attendance 
80;  2)  Child  study  (10  lectures)  by  Miss  Wohlfarth,  average  attendance 
66  ;  3)  History  of  education  (30  lectures)  by  Prof.  J.  E.  Russell  and  Dr 
Sherman,  average  attendance  30;  4)  Principles  of  education  (30  lectures) 
by  Dr  MacVannel,  average  attendance  49 ;  5)  Applied  psychology  (30 
lectures)  by  Dr  McMurry  and  Mr  Reeder,  average  attendance  31 ;  6) 
Nature  study  (10  lectures)  by  Prof.  Lloyd,  average  attendance  70.  In 
addition  to  these  lecture  courses  15  extension  class  courses  were  offered 
ir»   art,    domestic   science,    English,    geography,  history.     The  average 
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attendance  in  some  of  these  courses   was  over   100.     Pres.  Low  in  his 
report  on  Columbia  university  says: 

An  interesting  departure  of  the  year  was  the  arrangement  for  the  deliv- 
ery, in  cooperation  with  the  Brooklyn  institute  of  arts  and  sciences,  of 
certain  courses  for  teachers  in  Brooklyn.  The  work  in  these  courses  was 
sufficiently  serious  to  be  accepted  in  partial  fulfilment  for  the  requirement 
of  the  Teachers  college  diploma.  They  were  availed  of  by  228  students, 
most  of  them  teachers  in  the  public  schools  of  Brooklyn.  Similar  courses 
were  given  in  the  boroughs  of  Queens  and  Richmond.  The  total  number 
of  students  reached  by  these  extension  courses,  in  connection  with  those 
given   at  Teachers  college  itself,  amounted  to  1047. 

Besides  the  registered  centers  in  New  York  city  three  organizations 
are  maintaining  effective  extension  work.  Of  the  free  lectures  to  the  people 
under  the  able  management  of  Dr  H.  M.  Leipziger,  1923  were  given 
at  48  different  places,  seven  more  than  last  year.  Subjects  of  courses  and 
lecturers'  names  are  given  in  the  summary  following.  Continued  interest 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  attendance  at  the  last  lectures  was  as  large  as 
during  the  first  month.  The  experiment  of  giving  two  topics  during  the 
entire  winter  at  some  places  proved  successful.  At  St  Bartholomew's 
lyceum  29  lectures  on  physics  were  given  during  the  winter  with  over  100 
regular  attendants.  At  the  Young  mens  institute  a  course  on  science 
was  well  attended,  principally  by  young  men.  At  public  school  87, 
(Amsterdam  av.  and  77th  st.)  the  entire  winter  was  devoted  to  European 
history,  and  a  course  on  education  at  Cooper  union  attracted  an  average 
audience  of  1000. 

The  large  attendance  at  all  these  courses  proves  the  continuity  of 
interest  and  indicates  that  the  free  lecture  movement  meets  an  educational 
want  of  the  adult  population.  Many  of  the  regular  attendants  are  public 
school  teachers,  and  young  men  constitute  a  considerable  proportion  of 
most  audiences.  That  the  movement  is  serious  in  character  is  indicated 
by  the  numerous  applications  for  books  at  the  close  of  each  lecture. 
During  the  past  season  textbooks  have  been  lent  and  used  for  study  in 
connection  with  the  syllabus.  The  paper  work  and  the  examinations 
were  very  creditable. 

Dr  Leipziger  says  in  his  report : 

The  term  "  free  lectures  w  may,  perhaps,  not  fully  convey  the  compre- 
hensive and  well  organized  scheme  of  adult  education  which  it  includes. 
A  survey  of  the  topics  indicated  in  the  last  year's  course  of  lectures  and 
the  reading  of  the  names  of  the  distinguished  teachers  who  gave  these 
lectures  will  indicate  the  breadth  of  this  complete  system  of  adult  educa- 
tion. By  means  of  these  lectures  provision  is  made  for  the  continuance 
of  the  education  of  the  large  majority  of  our  citizens,  four  fifths  of  whom 
are  out  of  school. 
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The  number  of  places  at  which  lectures  are  held  enables  us  to  consider 
the  varied  needs  of  the  locality,  and  as  a  result  we  have  lectures  for 
those  who  are  but  beginning  to  acquaint  themselves  with  the  spirit  of  our 
institutions,  as  well  as  lectures  for  those  farther  advanced  in  the  intel- 
lectual life.  In  the  arrangement  of  the  courses  subjects  of  primary 
practical  importance  are  first  provided  for  and  then  other  subjects  calcu- 
lated to  widen  the  mental  horizon  are  added. 

Inquiries  made  from  the  lecturers,  all  have  met  the  response,  that  the 
audiences  are  intensely  earnest,  wisely  inquisitive  and  discriminating  ;  and 
that  they  are  more  anxious  for  instruction  than  for  amusement.  These 
statements  prove  that  the  people  are  receptive  of  the  best  and  it  should 
be  our  purpose  therefore,  to  give  the  very  best  thought  available  in 
science,  in  literature  and  in  art  and  place  it  through  the  medium  of  this 
lecture  course  for  the  uplifting  of  our  citizens. 

It  is  hoped  that  next  year  better  facilities  will  be  furnished  for  the  illus- 
tration of  scientific  lectures  specially ;  for  the  keenly  inventive  minds 
among  us  can  be  much  stimulated  by  the  knowledge  of  the  laws  of 
mechanics,  physics  and  chemistry,  and  through  the  popularization  of 
science  the  industrial  development  of  our  land  can  be  much  furthered. 

The  free  lecture  course  has  been  fortunate  in  having  the  whole-souled 
and  ready  cooperation  of  many  distinguished  men  in  varied  lines  of  intel- 
lectual life.  They  have  shown  the  true  spirit  of  the  teacher  and  have  felt 
that  the  finest  luxury  is,  as  Pres.  Eliot  said,  to  do  some  perpetual  good 
in  the  world. 

With  the  growth  of  this  great  system  of  instruction  there  arises  a 
demand  for  better  halls  in  which  these  lectures  should  be  held.  The 
assembly  halls  of  our  schoolhouses  are  on  the  top  floor  and  the  seats 
are  intended  for  children.  Many  of  the  playground  floors  have  been 
utilized,  though  these  are  not  cheerful  in  their  aspect,  and  are  poorly 
ventilated.  .  .  There  should  be  a  comfortable  assembly  hall  with  seats  on 
which  adults  can  sit  and  in  which  these  lectures  can  be  given  under  more 
favorable  conditions. 

Apart  from  the  purely  instructional  value  of  these  lectures  the  free 
lecture  system  is  a  veritable  godsend  in  a  great  city  like  ours.  What 
glad  hours  these  lecture  hours  are  to  thousands.  How  the  toiler  forgets 
his  cark  and  care  as  he  visits  far-off  lands,  or  is  inspired  by  the  strain  of 
some  noble  music,  or  is  delighted  with  the  lines  of  the  immortal  bard. 
What  an  antidote  to  the  many  temptations  of  our  great  city  these  lectures 
prove.  What  a  pleasure  to  see  in  these  halls  man  and  wife,  brother  and 
sister,  coming  together  to  the  temple  of  learning,  and  having  a  wider  hor- 
izon given,  not  alone  to  the  present,  but  to  the  coming  generation. 

Next  year  I  trust  that  there  will  be  a  closer  cooperation  between  the 
lecture  hall  and  the  library  than  even  has  yet  been  established,  that  more 
special  centers  will  be  opened  and  that  a  certificate  may  be  awarded  for 
attendance  at  these  lectures.  The  expansion  of  knowledge  and  moral  in- 
fluence through  the  medium  of  this  lecture  course  will,  I  sincerely  believe, 
make  our  city  the  most  patriotic  and  best  informed  city  in  the  world. 

The  People's  institute  during  May  and  June  1898  gave  a  course  in 

Spanish   history,  suggested   by  the  war  with  Spain,  which  was  largely 

attended.     In  November  1898  a  course  on  19th  century  history  and  one 

on  Present  problems  was  started  at   Cooper  institute.     A  demand  for 
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Sunday  evening  lectures  led  to  establishing  also  a  course  on  ethical 
aspects  of  present  day  problems.  The  attendance  at  the  course  on  19th 
century  history  averaged  1300  ;  Present  problems  1400;  at  the  Sunday 
evening  course  1500.  The  managing  director  is  Charles  Sprague  Smith, 
formerly  professor  of  comparative  literature  in  Columbia  university,  Car- 
negie building,  56th  st.  and  7th  av. 
The  report  for  1898-99  says  : 

The  real  work  of  the  first  year  of  the  institute's  life  did  not  end  until 
June  16,  1898.  During  May  and  June  the  regular  weekly  course  was 
continued,  and,  in  addition,  a  second  course  on  Spanish  history  was  in- 
troduced. This  second  course  was  suggested  by  the  opening  of  the  war 
with  Spain,  and  was  very  numerously  attended.  The  results  of  the  entire 
work  of  the  first  year  were  completely  satisfactory.  We  drew  the  largest 
audiences  that  had  ever  assembled  in  Cooper  union  for  serious  and  con- 
tinued courses  of  study  at  any  season  of  the  year,  and  after  May  1  the 
largest  audiences  that  had  ever  gathered  so  late  in  the  year  for  any  pur- 
pose whatsoever.  The  confidence  of  the  public  in  the  sincerity  of  our 
work  was  also  in  a  large  measure  won.  In  all,  during  the  first  year's 
work  we  gave  19  lectures  and  discussions — 14  on  Democracy  and  Present 
problems  and  five  on  Spanish  history,  with  an  average  attendance  of 
probably  1000. 

Our  second  year's  course  opened  on  Nov.  14,  1898.  Instead  of 
giving  a  single  course,  as  during  the  first  season,  we  secured  the  use  of 
Cooper  union  hall  for  two  evenings  every  week  from  that  date  until  June 
1.  Monday  evenings  were  set  apart  for  study  of  19th  century  history; 
Friday  evenings  for  study  of  Present  problems. 

A  proposition  was  made  to  the  management  during  December  to  con- 
sider the  question  of  undertaking  a  course  of  Sunday  evening  addresses 
on  such  subjects  as  befitted  the  time  and  audience.  This  proposition  was 
presented  to  the  audience  assembling  in  Cooper  union,  and  was  approved 
with  practical  unanimity.  Arrangements  were  completed  so  that  the 
course  began  on  February  1,  and  will  continue  until  the  close  of  the 
year's  work,  June  1, 

In  all,  75  addresses  and  discussions  will  have  been  given  on  Cooper 
union  platform  during  the  present  year,  four  times  as  many  as  during  our 
first  season.  No  course  of  addresses  equal  in  value  and  introducing  as 
many  speakers  of  recognized  authority  and  eminence  has  ever  been  given 
on  any  platform  in  New  York  city.  This  is  the  unanimous  declaration 
of  all  who  have  read  our  program. 

The  Monday  evening  course  has  covered  the  history  of  a  majority  of  the 
most  important  countries  of  the  world  during  the  19th  century,  including 
England,  France,  Germany,  Russia,  Italy,  Switzerland,  Turkey  and  the 
eastern  question,  Greece  and  the  Turkish  war,  China,  Japan,  Korea,  and 
Australia.  Spain  was  omitted  from  the  course,  since  a  series  of  lectures 
treating  of  this  theme  had  been  given  last  year  at  Cooper  union,  and  the 
series  has  been  repeated  this  year  at  our  branch  in  the  Educational  alli- 
ance. American  history  has  not  been  studied,  being  reserved  for  a  later 
period.  In  every  instance  the  work  has  been  done  by  some  one  eminent- 
ly qualified  in  the  special  department  under  consideration,  and  the  sum 
of  the  notices  of  19th  century  progress  has  been  most  helpful  in  present- 
ing a  panorama  of  the  advance  of  the  world  during  the  century. 
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The  Friday  evening  course  has  been  devoted  to  Present  problems. 
The  first  of  these  to  be  considered  was  that  of  our  new  territories  and 
the  problems  they  offer.  This  course  culminated  in  a  discussion  on  the 
Philippine  problem,  ending  with  a  vote  as  to  what  should  be  the  policy 
of  the  United  States  toward  the  Philippines — whether  it  was  our  duty  to 
make  them  a  colony,  in  the  English  sense,  or  to  give  them  back  as  speed- 
ily as  we  could,  on  honorable  terms,  to  the  citizens  of  those  islands.  A 
very  large  majority  voted  in  favor  of  the  second  alternative. 

Our  second  series  of  studies  was  on  Municipal  problems,  and  herein 
we  were  assisted,  not  only  by  the  instruction  of  Messrs  MacDonald  and 
Martin  of  London,  but  also  by  that  of  Mayor  Jones  of  Toledo  and  Mayor 
Quincy  of  Boston,  besides  several  of  our  own  fellow  citizens.  This 
course  also  ended  in  a- discussion  on  How  may  we  improve  our  city  :  the 
first  steps  .  .  . 

The  People's  institute  has  won  during  its  brief  life  a  strong  and 
unique  position  among  the  people.  The  sessions  of  the  first  year  were 
sometimes  marked  by  partizan  outbursts  against  different  sections  of  so- 
ciety, by  a  lack  of  brotherly  feeling  and  of  recognition  that  all  sections  of 
society  must  work  together  in  order  that  true  progress  may  be  accom- 
plished. As  the  work  of  the  institute  has  proceeded,  as  the  educating 
influence  of  the  lectures  and  discussions,  and  of  contact  between  men 
prominent  in  education,  the  church,  and  society,  and  the  people  has 
made  itself  felt — specially  as  the  purpose  of  the  institute  has  become  more 
clearly  defined — these  features  of  the  public  have  gradually  disappeared 
and  a  spirit  of  brotherhood,  a  desire  for  mutual  understanding,  and  a 
willingness  to  be  mutually  helpful  have  taken  their  place  ;  furthermore 
the  influence  of  the  institute  has  passed  beyond  the  walls  of  Cooper  union, 
and  it  has  become  recognized  that  a  new  force  is  at  work  making  for 
wise  social  progress  and  for  fraternal  understanding. 

The  purpose  of  the  institute  is  and  must  remain  educational;  that  #  of 
the  clubs  educational  and  social ;  but  when  men  have  been  led  by  the 
study  of  history,  by  careful  comparison  of  views,  and  by  aroused  sympathy, 
to  certain  convictions,  touching  which  all  are  united,  it  is  wise  that  oppor- 
tunity should  be  afforded  them  to  voice  these  convictions.  The  People's 
institute  is  in  a  position  to  grasp  the  consensus  of  thought  of  the  people 
perhaps  better  than  any  other  existing  organization.  It  receives  impres- 
sions from  every  section  of  the  social  and  labor  movement.  It  compares 
and  eliminates,  and  the  resultant  is  the  common  conviction  of  all. 

Expansion.  Many  demands  have  been  made  on  the  managing 
director  during  the  year  for  assistance  in  organizing  similar  movements  in 
other  parts  of  the  country  The  answer  has  always  been  that  the  insti- 
tute will  assist  to  the  extent  of  its  power  by  giving  counsel,  or  even  by 
sending  representatives,  if  such  a  step  be  deemed  necessary.  No  result 
has  conie  thus  far  from  these  proposals.  The  time  is  probably  not  yet 
ripe.  It  can,  however,  hardly  be  doubted  that  this  phase  of  the  insti- 
tute's influence  will  develop  during  the  coming  year,  specially  if  the  club 
experiment  proves  the  complete  success  it  now  promises  to  be. 

The  People's  university  extension  society,  under  direction  of  J.  Eugene 
Whitney,  for  several  years  the  able  manager  of  the  Rochester  center,  has 
continued  its  work  in  civics  and  practical  problems,  largely   among  the 
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poor  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn.  From  one  to  seven  lectures  have  been 
given  at  71  places  in  Brooklyn  and  New  York  with  an  average  attend- 
ance at  churches  of  124,  at  men's  meetings  98,  at  missions  87,  at  mothers 
clubs  23,  at  women's  meetings  53.  Pamphlets  giving  brief  directions  for 
preservation  of  health  and  care  of  children,  and  cooking  recipes  have 
been  widely  distributed.  30,000  families  have  received  free  health  litera- 
ture, and  mothers  meetings,  men  and  boys  clubs  and  working  girls 
clubs  have  been  supplied  with  instruction  and  printed  material.  A  new 
feature  is  the  work  in  manual  training  which  will  be  under  direction  of 
an  experienced  teacher. 

We  quote  from  one  of  the  circulars  because  every  center  must  be 
interested  in  a  work  carried  on  as  vigorously  as  Mr  Whitney's. 

Helping  people  to  educate  themselves 

The  civic  salvation  of  the  American  people  will  come  through  higher  education  adapted 
to  the  ic ants  of  adults.     Herbert  B.  Adams 

Aim  of  the  movement.  The  purpose  of  the  university  extension 
movement  is  to  bring  within  the  reach  of  all  classes  of  busy  men  and 
women  the  opportunity  for  systematic  practical  higher  education,  without 
interfering  with  their  regular  occupation.  It  benefits  people,  not  only  by 
giving  a  broader  outlook  over  the  great  world  of  literature,  science  and 
art,  but  by  giving  education  in  those  essential  practical  questions  of  life 
and  government  which  the  common  schools  do  not  usually  teach. 

Its  Success.  The  movement  has  met  with  great  success  in  England 
for#a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  in  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  Rochester  and 
elsewhere  for  many  years.  It  has  been  enthusiastically  approved  by  dis- 
tinguished educators  everywhere.  Pres.  Charles  Kendall  Adams,  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin,  writes  "  The  university  extension  movement  is 
of  immeasurable  importance."  George  William  Curtis  said,  a  short  time 
before  his  death,  "  University  extension  is  one  ot  the  most  important 
movements  of  the  century." 

Need  in  New  York.  It  fills  a  very  different  field  from  that  of  the 
excellent  free  lecture  system.  People's  institute,  University  settlement, 
and  other  existing  agencies,  with  all  of  which  it  is  in  cordial  sympathy. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  say  that  the  need  is  urgent  for  a  hundredfold  more 
educational  work  than  can  possibly  be  done  in  the  great  city.  While 
courses  of  the  highest  quality  will  be  supplied  in  every  department  of 
literature,  history,  science  and  art,  yet  special  prominence  will  always  be 
given  to  those  subjects  which  make  for  better  citizenship  and  the  promo- 
tion of  public  health. 

Duties  of  citizenship.  Few  persons  realize  what  a  grave  menace 
to  our  American  institutions  lies  in  the  appalling  fact  that  a  vast  majority 
of  our  citizens  are  forced  to  leave  school  to  become  breadwinners  before 
they  have  studied  any  of  the  great  problems  which  they  must  decide  by 
their  votes.  This  overwhelming  majority  of  voters  are  hopelessly  beyond 
reach  of  our  regular  educational  system  and  it  is  of  vital  importance  that 
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they  should  receive  thorough,  unprejudiced  instruction  regarding  the  du- 
ties and  rights  of  American  citizenship,  municipal  reforms,  principles  of 
sound  finance,  the  fact  that  labor  and  capital  are  naturally  allies  and  not 
enemies,  etc.  Every  citizen  needs  to  understand  that  he  has  duties  to 
perform,  just  as  really  as  he  has  rights  to  enjoy,  and  that  when  he  neg- 
lects his  political  duties  he  is  to  that  extent  false  to  the  interests  of  his 
country. 

Promotion  of  health.  It  is  no  less  important  that  thorough  instruc- 
tion should  be  given  to  women  in  home  sanitation,  prevention  of  disease, 
child  training,  physiology  and  hygiene,  food  and  cooking,  tenement 
house  reforms,  child  labor,  manual  training,  etc.  To  fill  these  urgent 
needs  the  best  energies  of  this  society  will  be  constantly  given. 

Summer  hygiene.  The  terrible  mortality  among  children  in  summer 
is  due  mainly  to  ignorance  of  parents.  To  save  life  and  relieve  suffer- 
ings of  tenement  dwellers  who  are  forced  to  stay  and  work  in  the  crowded 
city  during  the  hot  season,  this  society  will  give  special  courses  of  instruc- 
tion by  competent  physicians  on  the  care  of  children  and  the  prevention 
of  hot  weather  diseases.  The  urgent  need  for  such  lifesaving  summer 
work  is  evident  to  all  familiar  with  the  deplorable  present  conditions. 

Method  of  work.  The  effort  is  constantly  made  in  extension  work 
to  stimulate  every  hearer  to  become  an  earnest  student,  and  thus  secure 
the  highest  personal  benefit  in  the  form  of  that  training  of  the  mind 
which  genuine  education  gives,  and  without  which  the  mere  acquisition 
of  knowledge  is  of  little  worth.  The  extension  method  is  varied  and 
inspiring,  being  adapted  to  the  needs  of  grown  persons  engaged  in  regu- 
lar occupations.     The  details  briefly  are  : 

1  Lectures.     Each  course  consists  of  five  to  10  weekly  lectures,  by  a 

competent  professor,  delivered  on  a  single  subject.  It  is  this  concen- 
tration of  an  entire  course  on  one  study  which  gives  its  great  super- 
iority to  the  extension  plan  over  miscellaneous  courses. 

2  Syllabus.     A  printed  analysis  of  the  course  of  lectures  is  furnished 

for  home  use  and  permanent  reference. 

3  Reading.      The  titles  of  the  best  reference  books  are  given  in  the 

syllabus,  to  help  readers  who  wish  to  continue  the  study. 

4  Discussions.     After  each  lecture,  the  instructor  and  the  audience 

have  an  interesting  and  valuable  informal  discussion. 

5  Paper  work.     A  list  of  topics  is  named  in  the  syllabus  for  short 

papers  by  persons  who  are  willing  to  write  them. 

6  Examination.     At  the  close  of  the  course  a  regular  examination  is 

held  for  all  who  wish  to  take  it,  and  certificates  are  given  those  who 
pass.  At  an  examination  in  American  history  95%  passed  a  hard 
set  of  questions. 

7  Students  clubs.     Persons  who  are  thoroughly  interested  in  a  course 

find  it  a  helpful  plan  to  form  a  club  to  meet  between  the  lectures,  or 
after  the  course  closes,  and  continue  the  study  of  the  subject  with 
the  advice  of  the  professor. 

8  Traveling  libraries  of  reference  books  on  any  subject  can  be  sup- 

plied to  clubs  when  they  are  needed,  at  trifling  expense. 
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Courses  will  be  arranged  thoughout  Greater  New  York  in  connection 
with  societies,  missions,  churches,  social  settlements,  labor  unions,  Y.  M. 
C.  associations  lodges,  clubs,  women's  societies  and  other  organizations, 
The  absolutely  nonsectarian  and  nonpartizan  spirit  of  the  work  has  won 
the  hearty  support  of  people  of  every  party  and  every  creed. 

Funds  for  expenses.  The  price  of  tickets  must  be  placed  so  low, 
to  admit  the  poor,  that  sustaining  memberships  must  be  secured  from 
friends  of  education,  as  is  done  in  other  cities  The  very  liberal  con- 
tributions for  the  support  of  this  movement  in  Philadelphia  and  else- 
where lead  to  the  belief  that  equally  generous  subscriptions  will  be  made 
in  Greater  New  York,  where  the  need  for  such  work  is  greater  than  any- 
where else.  The  power  for  good  which  can  be  exerted  by  this  society 
and  the  rapidity  with  which  its  influence  can  be  extended  throughout  the 
vicinity,  are  limited  only  by  the  financial  support  received.  This  is  es- 
sentially a  missionary  educational  movement,  and  every  dollar  received 
by  the  society  will  be  used  to  advance  its  educational  work.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  such  work  represents  great  cash  value  to  the  city  in  making 
safer  and  better  voters  and  in  promoting  public  health. 

Members.  Any  person  may  become  a  sustaining  member  by  con- 
tributing $100  yearly  till  resignation;  or  an  associate  member  by  con- 
tributing $25  yearly;  or  a  founder  by  contributing  $1000  or  more  at- 
one time. 

A  full  report  of  the  work  of  the  society,  with  lists  of  members  and 
subscribers,  will  be  published  annually.  Detailed  information  regard- 
ing the  movement  can  be  obtained  from  the  secretary,  who  will  acknowl- 
edge in  writing  every  subscription  received.  Gifts  of  any  amount  will  be 
appreciated. 

The  annual  report  of  the  society  says  : 

During  the  past  year,  as  the  work  of  the  society  has  become  more 
widely  known,  a  constantly  increasing  number  of  requests  for  classes  and 
courses  of  lectures  have  come  from  missions,  churches,  settlements  and 
other  societies  that  had  appeals  for  instruction  which  they  could  not 
supply.  In  not  a  few  instances  such  societies  had  been  forced  by  lack  of 
funds  to  stop  educational  courses  of  their  own  already  in  successful  opera- 
tion, and  appealed  to  us  to  furnish  teachers  to  enable  them  to  resume 
their  instruction  and  continue  it  through  the  season.  It  has  been  a  source 
of  pleasure  to  us  that  in  so  many  such  cases  we  have  been  able  to  respond 
promptly  to  requests  for  help  by  furnishing,  at  the  expense  of  this  society, 
competent  teachers  for  the  desired  subjects. 

Economic  cooking.  In  response  to  urgent  requests  from  missions 
and  settlements  for  practical  lessons  in  economic  cooking  by  experienced 
teachers,  we  have  in  successful  operation  more  than  40  such  classes  for 
tenement  mothers,  working  girls  and  younger  girls.  The  instruction  is 
purely  economic  and  is  always  given  to  classes  small  enotugh  to  permit 
each  pupil  to  take  a  personal  share  in  the  preparation  of  the  food,  so  that 
she  will  know  how  to  prepare  the  same  dishes  at  her  home.  The  reports 
we  receive  from  our  cooking  classes  are  extremely  satisfactory  and  the 
interest  shown  is  beyond  all  expectation.  This  department  of  our  work 
has  grown  more  rapidly  than  any  others,  proving  that  a  most  encouraging 
demand  exists  for  this  branch  of  study.     The  vital  importance  of  the  food 
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problem,  specially  for  the  very  poor,  is  only  beginning  to  be  recognized. 
Poor,  badly  cooked  food  not  only  causes  bad  health,  but  it  is  a  potent  cause 
of  intemperance  and  crime  as  well.  In  a  very  appreciative  editorial  refer- 
ence to  the  work  of  this  society,  the  New  York  Eve7iingfiost?ectni\y  said, 
"  Good  meals,  well  cooked,  constitute  one  of  the  strongest  civilizing  forces 
which  can  be  brought  to  bear  in  the  tenement  house  districts  of  any  city." 

Those  familiar  with  tenement  conditions  know  that  most  of  the  very 
poor  families  spend  money  enough  to  have  sufficient  nutritious  food  if 
they  knew  how  to  utilize  every  penny  to  the  fullest  advantage.  What  is 
urgently  needed  is  very  plain,  practical  advice  on  how  to  select  food  to 
get  the  most  nutriment  for  the  least  money,  to  adapt  the  diet  to  the 
season  of  the  year,  to  meet  the  varied  needs  of  growing  children  and 
hard-working  adults;  how  to  prepare  food  to  make  it  attractive  and 
palatable,  to  bring  out  its  full  nutritive  value,  to  make  it  easily  digestible, 
to  save  waste  of  food,  fuel,  and  time  ;  brief  hints  about  the  cheap- 
est flesh-producing,  heat-producing  and  energy-producing  foods ; 
thoroughly  tested  recipes  for  the  most  economical  and  nutritious  soups, 
stews  and  dishes  of  all  kinds,  including  simple  desserts. 

This  society  is  preparing,  with  the  advice  and  cooperation  of  Prof.  W. 
O.  Atwater,  the  famous  chemist,  and  other  experts  on  food,  a  pamphlet 
that  will  give  in  a  very  simple  practical  manner  the  sort  of  advice 
needed  by  the  poorest  people  whose  life  is  one  long  struggle  for  bare 
existence. 

Care  of  health.  The  unexpected  success  of  our  free  leaflet,  "  Health 
hints,"  and  the  great  demand  for  large  quantities  in  foreign  languages  for 
general  distribution,  has  made  necessary  the  publication  of  large  new 
editions  in  English,  German,  Italian  and  Yiddish,  and  an  edition  in 
Bohemian  has  just  been  issued.  Avery  important  addition  to  our  new 
health  leaflet  will  be  a  section  devoted  to  the  prevention  of  infectious  dis- 
eases, the  matter  for  which  has  been  kindly  supplied  by  the  eminent 
authority,  Prof.  T.  Mitchell  Prudden,  of  the  College  of  physicians  and 
surgeons. 

Care  of  children.  In  connection  with  our  numerous  courses  of 
lectures  for  mothers  on  the  care  of  children,  a  syllabus  of  20  pages  has 
been  prepared  which  is  given  to  every  person  attending  such  courses  and 
is  also  furnished  for  general  distribution. 

Mothers  meetings  are  now  part  of  the  work  of  most  missions,  churches, 
settlements,  day  nurseries  and  kindergartens.  There  is  no  more  fruitful 
work  than  teaching  poor  mothers  how  to  care  for  their  children  and 
their  homes,  prevent  diseases,  and  train  the  future  fathers  and  mothers 
'  of  the  community.  As  shown  in  detail  in  this  report,  we  have  furnished 
systematic  courses  on  the  care  of  children  by  experienced  physicians  to 
a  very  large  number  of  mothers  meetings  in  the  boroughs  of  Manhattan 
and  Brooklyn  the  past  year.  Very  encouraging  interest  has  been  shown 
by  the  women  attending,  as  is  proved  by  their  frequent  requests  for 
further  instruction. 

Men's  and  boys  clubs  in  various  parts  ot  the  city  are  being  helped  by 
us  with  courses  of  lectures  or  regular  classes  in  American  history,  civics, 
economics,  physiology  and  hygiene,  physical  culture,  etc.  and  in  two 
cases  boys  clubs  have  applied  for  cooking  lessons. 

Girls  friendly  societies,  working  girls  clubs  and  other  organizations  of 
girls  have  applied   to  us  for   courses  and  are   now   being   given    free 
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instruction  by  our  teachers  in  household  economy,  physiology  and 
hygiene,  physical  culture,  sewing,  dressmaking,  cooking,  etc.  as  shown 
in  this  report. 

A  very  new  and  interesting  development  of  our  work  is  the  addition 
of  an  experienced  teacher  of  elementary  manual  training  to  our  list  of 
instructors.  Pupils  will  be  given  elementary  lessons  in  whittling  in  thin 
wood,  chip  carving,  Venetian  iron  work,  basket  weaving  and  chair 
caning.  This  department  contains  possibilities  of  great  importance,  and 
we  hope  means  may  be  secured  to  extend  the  work  as  its  value  demands. 

It  has  been  a  very  great  satisfaction  to  us  that  the  publication  of  our 
last  year's  report  commended  the  work  of  this  society  to  its  contributors 
to  such  a  degree  that  many  voluntarily  doubled  their  subscription  this 
year,  thus  enabling  us  to  increase  the  volume  and  scope  of  our  work  as 
shown  herewith.  The  need  for  such  educational  work  is  practically 
unlimited  and  applications  for  instruction  are  constantly  increasing. 
Our  free  classes  and  courses  are  supported  by  voluntary  subscriptions, 
and  money  is  urgently  needed  to  enable  us  to  respond  promptly  to 
earnest  appeals  for  practical  instruction  from  places  where  it  is  most 
seriously  needed. 


Brooklyn     inst.      of 
arts  and   sciences 


Practical  study  of  the  mosses.. 

Vegetable  histology 

Mycology 

Elementary  course  in  flowering 

plants  

Demonstration  lectures  on  cook- 


ing 


Demonstration  lectures  on  cook- 
ing  : 

Free  hand  drawing 

Drawing  from  the  antique 

Drawing  and  painting  from  life. 

Portrait  painting 

Drawing  and  painting  from  the 
costume 

Composition  and  sketching 

Musical  form 

The  singing  voice 

History  of  education ........  > 

Psychology  as  applied  to  teach- 
ing   

Elements  of  pedagogy 

School  organization,  manage- 
ment and  administration 

Analytic  psychology 

Philosophy  and  ethics 

French  courses  

German     "  

Latin  "  

Greek        "         

Medieval  history 

History  of  Spain 

a  is  lectures  and  10  field  meeti 


LECTURERS 


Mrs    N.  L.  Britton. 

S.  L.  Jelliffe    

L.  M. Underwood. . 


NO.  OF 
SESSIONS 


O.  P.  Lohness 

Mrs  E.  M.  Hudders 

Miss  C.  C.  Bedford. 
J.  H.  Boston 


Carl  Fique 

W.  L.  Tomlins. 
J.  E.  Russell... 
W.  B,  Elkin.... 


F.  M.  McMurry 
E.  R.  Shaw 


Frederick  Montesser. 

E.  F.  Buchner  

F.  W.  Osborn 

V.  E.  Scharff 

M.  F.  F.  Blau 

J.  A.   Sanford 

W.  C.  Lawton 

A.  G.  Fradenburg  ... 

W.  C.  Webster 

ngs. 


10 
12 

6 

2$a 

9 

10 


30 


30 
6o 

3° 

6o 


25 
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CENTERS 

SUBJECTS 

LECTURERS 

NO.  OF 
SESSIONS 

Brooklyn     inst.     0 
arts  and  sciences  . 

History  of  American  politics 

Civil  government  of  U.  S 

Government  of  cities 

Elements  of  political  economy. 

W.  C.  Webster 

M.  R.  Maltbie 

F.  M.  Corse 

27 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
10 

Eschenbach's  Parsifal 

Strasburg's  Tristan  und  Isoldt. 

Menco  Stern 

it 

9 

W.  C.  Peckham 

W.  W.  Share 

1                                      ( 
Sight  singing } 

Tallie  Morgan 

C.  T.  Steele 

English  literature 

Marguerite  Sweet 

21 

Brooklyn  Y.  M.   C. 
A 

Practical  economic  questions... 
Art 

A.  L.  Peck 

6 

Miss  Inez  McClymonds 
Miss  Mulholland 

N.  Y.  Cathedral  li- 

Rational psychology 

J,  H.  McMahon 

F.  W.  Roller 

15 
15 

brary 

History  and  methods  of  educa- 
tion   

Electricity. .:._ 

French  revolution , 

A.  I.  du  Pont  Coleman 

J.  F.  Spalding 

J.  H.  McMahon 

Brother  Baldwin 

T.  W.  Kilmer 

C.  B.  Allen 

5 
4 
6 

Literary  criticism 

Special  methods  in  education. .. 
Rational    psychology    (supple- 
mentary course) 

5 

8 

Free      lectures      to 
the  people 

it 
House  beautiful 

5 
5 

5 
4 

Mechanics  and  electricity 

The  earth's  atmosphere 

Radiant  energy 

J.  S.  McKay 

12 

8 

William  Hallock 

J.  N.  Gray 

9 

Physics 

5 
7 

Astronomy 

R.  W.  Prentiss 

H.  S.  Davis 

General  astronomy 

4 

Great  industries 

Mrs  M.  S.  Woolman.. 
Charles  Barnard 

Rossiter  Johnson  . . 

W.  C.  Webster 

H.  W.  Elson 

4 

Modern  construction 

Anthropology 

6 

Evolution  of  American  history. 
Revolutionary  history 

3 

Making  of  our  republic  . 

The  great  republic  in  its  youth 

Between  the  two  wars 

Development  of  the  nation 

The  civil  war  and  our  own  times 

History  of  New  York  city 

New  York  state  history 

American  national  gov't 

American  political  institutions. 
How  we  are  governed 

Municipal  topics 

Sociology 

6 

5 
6 

W.  H.  Mace 

6 

H.  W.  Elson 

6 

Daniel  Van  Pelt 

Welland  Hendrick 

M.  R.  Maltbie 

I.  J.  Ettinger 

S 
3 
6 

5 
5 
4 
3 
4 
5 
5 

F.  W.  Speirs 

F.  E.  M.  Bullowa 

W.  H.  Tolman 

J.  F.  Crowell 

Switzerland 

W.  D.  McCrackan.... 
H.  H.  Lusk 

History  of  Australasia 
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Free      lectures 
the  people 


People's   institute.. 


People's    university 
extension  society. 


Teachers  college... 


Europe  in  the  19th  century 

French  revolution 

Geography  and  history  of  U.  S. 

Russia 

Descriptive  geography 

Art  of  the  ancient  Greeks 

Hist,  and  criticism  of  Greek  art 

History  of  civilization 

Architecture    

Art    

Monumental  relics  of  Rom.  hist. 

Shakspere    

Othello 

English  romantic  poets 

19th  century  poets 

French  literature 

Greater  American  poets 


LECTURERS 


H.  A.  Cushing  . . 
J.  H.  Robinson. . 

R.  E.  Dodge 

E.  O.  Hovey 

W.  E.  Griffis.... 
G.  S.  Kellogg... 
W.  H.  Goodyear 


Music  and  singing. 


Wagner's  music  dramas 

Great     composers ;      romantic 

period 

Music 

19th  century  history  (Cooper 
union)    

Present  problems  (Cooper  un.) 

Present  problems  ethically  con- 
sidered (Cooper  union) 

Present  problems  (Educational 
alliance  hall) 

Colonial  problems  (Educational 
alliance  hall) 

Civics 

Home  science 


Methods    of   teaching    in    ele- 
mentary schools 

Child  study 

History  of  education < 

Principles  of  education 

Applied  psychology } 

Nature  study 

Form  and  color  study 

Studio  work 

Clay  modeling 

Wood  carving  and  design 

Advanced  wood  carving 

Sewing < 


L.  F.  Pilcher 

A.  T.  Van  Laer. ., 
W.  H.  Goodyear 

A.  H.  Smyth 

W.  H.  Fleming  . 

F.  H.Sykes 

Stockton  Axson. . 

Adolph  Cohn 

C.  B.  Furst , 

Louis  Bevier  jr. . 
H.  M.  Johnstone 

Alfred  Hallam 

E.  G.  Marquard. 
T.  W.  Surette.... 


H.  G.  Hanchett 


Sewing  methods 

Drafting 

Cooking 

Methods  of  teaching  cooking. 


English  literature. 


From  one  to  seven 
lectures  given  in  Ji 
places  in  New  York 
and  Brooklvn 


F.  M.  McMurry 

Miss  T.  H.  Wohlfarth 

J.  E. 'Russell 

F.  D.  Sherman 

J.  A.  MacVannel 

F.  M.  McMurry 

R.  R.  Reeder 

F.  E.  Lloyd 

A.  V.  Churchill 


Miss  J.  F.  Lewis 

Miss  Mary  Rogers 

■  < 

Miss  K.  S.  Anthony  .. 

Miss  M.  G.  Rea 

Miss  M.  S.  Woolman.. 
Miss  K.  S.  Anthony  .. 
Miss  A.  V.  W.  Schenck 
Miss  Helen  Kinne 


F.  T.  Baker. 

G.  P.  Krapp 


NO.  OF 
SESSIONS 
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CENTERS 

SUBJECTS 

LECTURERS 

NO.     OF 
SESSIONS 

Teachers  college... 

F.  T.  Baker 

R.  E.  Dodge 

Paul  Monroe 

E.  H.  Castle 

Medieval  and   modern   civiliza- 

SO 

90 
15 

28 

Historyof  U.  S 

Critical  readings  from  the  Eng- 
lish poets 

Great  nations   of  Europe   and 
their  relations  to  the  U.  S. .. 

Rochester   

J.  H.  Gilmore 

A.  M.  Wheeler 

Mrs  J.  K.  Curtis 

8 

Tarry  town 

6 

CENTERS    OUTSIDE   NEW   YORK 

Maine.  Walerville,  Colby  college.  Many  lectures  and  addresses  have 
been  given  by  the  faculty  during  year  in  various  parts  of  the  state,  but 
regular  lecture  courses  have  not  been  announced  as  heretofore  on  account 
of  lack  of  money. 

Massachusetts.  Boston,  Lowell  institute.  21  free  courses  of  lectures 
on  literary,  scientific  and  technical  subjects  were  given  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Massachusetts  institute  of  technology  ;  a  series  of  scientific  lectures 
for  teachers  under  the  auspices  of  the  Boston  society  of  natural  history ; 
a  series  on  subjects  of  practical  importance  to  workingmen  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Wells  memorial  institute;  and  two  courses  of  eight 
lectures  each  at  Huntington  hall. 

Twentieth  century  club,  education  department.  Prospectus  of  second 
year's  work  says : 

This  plan  was  developed  to  meet  the  need  of  teachers  and  others  inter- 
ested in  educational  work  for  continuous  courses  of  lectures  on  the 
larger  themes  of  life  and  education.  It  received  the  cordial  approval  of 
the  presidents  of  the  leading  New  England  colleges,  of  clergymen,  and 
of  prominent  school  officials,  all  of  whom  promised  cordial  cooperation. 

It  was  not  the  intention  to  duplicate  other  work,  nor  to  encroach  on 
the  field  of  many  educational  organizations  whose  efficient  service  is 
gratefully  recognized  in  this  locality,  but  it  was  believed  that  many  who 
had  not  the  privilege  of  direct  attendance  on  the  universities  would  wel- 
come opportunity  to  obtain  the  results  of  the  leading  scholarship  of  the 
day  and  would  eagerly  avail  themselves  of  such  courses  provided  the 
standard  was  the  highest.  One  course  of  lectures  was  offered  last 
season  by  Prof.  Josiah  Royce  of  Harvard  university  on  the  Social  factors 
in  the  development  of  the  individual  mind.  The  marked  success  which 
attended  this  tentative  course  and  the  universal  commendation  of  the 
attempt  to  furnish  similar  instruction,  gives  confidence  that  the  courses 
offered  for  the  coming  season  will  fully  sustain  the  interest  aroused  last 
year.     The   theme   of  the  lectures  is  the  Education  of  mankind  and  of 
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the  child  in  the  light  of  the  doctrine  of  evolution.  After  10  lectures  by 
Prof.  John  M.  Tyler  of  Amherst  college,  on  Man  in  the  light  of  evolu- 
tion, a  second  course  of  eight  lectures,  devoted  to  special  phases  of  the 
mental,  political  and  spiritual  life  of  mankind,  will  be  given  by  Dr  Charles 
Sedgwick  Minot  of  Harvard  medical  school,  Dr  G.  Stanley  Hall,  presi- 
dent of  Clark  university,  Dr  William  J.  Tucker,  president  of  Dartmouth 
college,  and  other  prominent  educators.  Conferences  will  be  held  in 
connection  with  the  lectures.     Charlotte  Barrell  Ware,  secretary 

Rhode  Island.  Providence,  Brown  university.  Lecture  courses  are 
given  in  any  place  easily  accessible  from  the  university  on  any  subject 
for  which  there  is  a  sufficient  demand.  A  course  of  10  weekly  lectures 
is  intended  to  cover  about  the  same  ground  which  a  college  class  would 
go  over  in  xo  weeks.  The  teaching  scheme  comprises  lectures,  class- 
work,  essays,  reports,  etc.  In  such  subjects  as  German,  French,  Span- 
ish, Italian,  the  work  is  similar  in  every  respect  to  that  of  the  college 
classroom.  An  examination  is  held  at  close  of  course  and  certificates  are 
given  to  those  who  pass. 

Experience  has  shown  that  the  best  results  are  gotten  from  small 
classes  of  from  30  to  50  persons  and  that  an  attempt  to  popularize  a 
course  is  unwise.  The  aim  is  not  to  amuse  but  to  teach.  The  university 
charges  $100  a  course  and  recommends  that  centers  sell  course  tickets 
at  $3  each.  This  work  is  marked  by  the  effort  to  maintain  higher 
standards  than  most  extension  centers  have  courage  to  attempt. 

Pennsylvania.  Philadelphia,  American  society  for  the  extension  of 
university  teaching.     The  secretary's  report  says : 

The  active  lecture  season  began  on  September  23,1898,  and  ended  May 
4,  1899.  During  that  time  89  courses  of  lectures  were  delivered  at  60 
centers.  The  course  attendance  at  lectures  was  21,983  ;  at  classes,  2416; 
143  certificates  were  awarded.  As  compared  with  other  years,  the  above 
record  is  very  creditable  and  shows  a  healthy  progress  in  the  work  of  the 
society.  The  number  of  courses  given  is  greater  by  12^  per  cent  than 
that  of  the  preceding  year  (which  in  its  turn  was  greater  than  the  year 
before)  and  the  attendance  is  the  largest  in  the  nine  years  history  of  the 
society.  The  lecture  courses  were  given  mainly  at  old  and  established 
centers,  though  seven  new  centers  were  organized  :  Bound  Brook,  N.  J.; 
Cape  May  City,  N.  J.;  Free  library  of  economics,  Philadelphia;  Plain- 
field,  N.  J.;  Ridley  Park,  Pa.;  Star  center,  Philadelphia;  Woodstown, 
N.  J.  Successful  courses  were  also  delivered  in  three  centers  that  had  been 
inactive  for  several  years,  showing  that  the  cessation  of  work  in  a  town 
is  often  due  to  temporary  local  conditions,  and  not  to  a  failure  of  the 
system.  Courses  were  divided  as  to  subject  as  follows  :  history  32,  litera- 
ture 31,  music  and  art  19,  science  3,  economics  and  political  science  3, 
ethics  1. 

Staff  lecturers.  Of  the  89  courses  conducted  during  the  past  year  60 
have  been  by  staff  lecturers,  men     who  devote  a  large  part,  if  not  all,  of 
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their  time  to  university  extension  ;  18  by  university  or  college  professors, 
who  have  shown  some  special  fitness  for  university  extension  work,  and 
who  hold  themselves  ready  to  deliver  courses  at  near  centers.  The 
experience  of  the  American  society  has  demonstrated  that  the  best 
results  can  be  had  by  using  both  college  teachers  and  a  small  group  of 
gifted,  well  trained  university  men, who  can  devote  their  entire  time  to 
the  peculiar  work  of  university  extension  lecturing,  to  a  mastery  of  its 
problems,  to  the  preparation  of  a  series  of  courses,  one  in  sequence  with 
the  other,  men  who  will  be  available  for  any  center  within  the  society's 
territory.  The  use  of  college  professors  and  teachers  enlarges  the  lecture 
list  and  permits  the  society  to  offer  a  wide  choice  of  subjects  to  its  cen- 
ters;  while  the  engagement  of  staff  lecturers  enables  it  to  offer  more 
courses  in  sequence,  to  reach  a  wider  field  territorially,  and  to  bring  to 
the  service  of  the  centers  a  degree  of  excellence  and  an  enthusiasm  for 
popular  education  seldom  possessed  by  men  whose  primary  responsibility 
is  elsewhere.  The  cause  of  university  extension  owes  much,  its  very 
existence,  perhaps,  to  the  disinterested  and  high  class  work  done  by 
numerous  university  and  college  professors,  and  yet  it  can  not  be  denied 
that  the  best  work  has  been  accomplished  by  men  who,  capable  of  hold- 
ing an  important  place  in  a  college  faculty,  have  given  themselves  for  a 
period  of  years  to  the  important  and  far  reaching  work  of  university 
extension.  The  average  attendance  at  the  courses  given  by  the  society 
staff  lecturers  during  the  past  year  has  been  266,  and  the  average  num- 
ber of  certificates  to  a  course  14 ;  the  average  attendance  at  courses  by 
other  lecturers  has  been  201,  and  the  number  of  certificates  three;  so 
that  the  results  of  both  tests,  popularity  and  thoroughness,  indicate  a 
superiority  in  the  work  of  the  staff  lecturers. 

During  the  past  year  the  society  has  had  the  assistance  of  five  staff 
lecturers — two  in  literature,  two  in  history,  and  one  in  music;  and  courses 
have  been  given  by  16  other  lecturers.  For  the  coming  year,  it  has  four 
staff  lecturers — two  in  literature,  one  in  history,  one  in  music ;  and  37 
college  and  university  professors  offer  courses.  Altogether  156  courses 
are  announced,  covering  practically  all  the  subjects  of  higher  education 
of  interest  to  the  general  public. 

Appointments  to  the  staff  are  made  only  after  the  most  industrious 
search/ and  a  very  careful  examination  of  the  scholarship  and  lecturing 
ability  of  applicants;  and  no  additions  are  made  now  to  the  regular  lec- 
ture list  without  some  indication  of  special  fitness  for  public  lecturing  on 
the  part  of  the  applying  teacher.  The  ability  of  the  society's  lecturers 
to  attract  large  audiences  of  listeners  and  to  direct  the  more  serious 
work  of  students  is  steadily  increasing. 

Free  lectures.  The  constant  aim,  the  unceasing  endeavor  of  the  soci- 
ety has  been  to  carry  educational  opportunities  to  the  people,  and  though 
it  has  with  some  firmness  insisted  on  its  system,  because  of  its  effective- 
ness, it  has  been  willing  always  to  use  existing  organizations,  or  to  assist 
in  the  formation  of  new  organizations  that  promise  good  results.  It  has 
arranged  each  year  courses  in  connection  with  state  normal  schools, 
advanced  private  schools,  libraries,  women's  clubs,  etc.  and  during  the 
past  year  gave  its  hand  heartily  to  the  movement  for  free  lectures  in 
public  buildings  in  Philadelphia  The  board  of  education  on  request 
granted  the  use  of  five  schoolhouses,  and  the  free  library  its  convenient 
room  at  Chestnut  hill ;  the  University  extension  society  undertook  all 
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the  arrangements  for  the  lectures  and  provided  for  the  expense.  The 
courses  given  as  the  result  of  this  cooperation,  and  the  attendance  were 
as  follows:  Ethics,  Robert  Ellis  Thompson,  265;  Classical  composers, 
Thomas  Whitney  Surette,  204;  Shakspere,  Frederick  H.  Sykes,  147; 
American  history,  William  H.  Mace,  290 ;  American  literature,  Clyde  B. 
Furst,  125  ;  The  English  citizen,  J.  W.  Martin,  109.  These  courses  were 
highly  successful,  both  in  attendance  and  interest,  and  it  is  confidently 
believed  that  before  long  the  system  will  be  permanently  adopted  by  the 
city  board  of  public  education. 

New  Jersey.  New  Brunswick,  Rutgers  college.  Courses  in  agri- 
culture, fine  arts,  history,  social  science,  literature,  philosophy,  ped- 
agogy and  science  were  offered.  The  cost  of  courses,  other  than  agri- 
cultural, to  any  organization  in  the  state  constituting  itself  an  extension 
center  averages  about  $20  a  lecture-study.  Those  requiring  illustration 
by  lantern  or  experiments  are  somewhat  more  expensive.  75  copies  of 
the  syllabus  are  given  free,  but  10  cents  each  is  charged  for  additional 
copies.     For  courses  in  agriculture  the  price  is  $10  a  lecture-study. 

Maryland.  Baltimore,  Johns  Hopkins  university.  During  the  winter 
of  1898-99,  at  the  request  of  several  persons  who  represented  the  teach- 
ers of  Baltimore,  specially  the  public  school  teachers,  several  courses  of 
lectures  were  given  on  Friday  evenings  and  Saturday  mornings.  Oppor- 
tunity was  given  for  paper  writing  and  certificates  were  awarded  those 
who  passed  examinations.  The  experience  of  the  winter  suggested  some 
modification  of  plans,  which  will  be  made  in  1899-1900. 

Two  series  were  given  :  one  historical,  on  education  and  on  England 
and  America;  one  scientific,  on  physical  geography  and  geology.  The 
fee  for  attendance  at  each  series  was  $3 ;  for  attendance,  class  work  and 
examination,  $5.  308  persons  attended  the  historical  course,  of  whom 
117  did  the  required  reading  and  class  work;  226  attended  the 
scientific  course,  of  whom  in  did  the  reading  and  class  work. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  lectures  special  courses  on  the  industrial 
history  of  the  United  States  and  the  diplomatic  relations  of  the  United 
States  and  Spanish  America  were  offered  without  extra  charge  to  public 
school  teachers  holding  tickets  to  the  historical  section. 

In  connection  with  the  scientific  course  a  journal  club  has  been  held 
weekly  in  which  published  papers  and  books  have  been  reviewed  and  dis- 
cussed. Geologic  excursions  were  made  into  the  region  about  Baltimore 
and  an  excursion  to  Niagara  Falls  in  the  summer  after  the  closing  of 
the  schools. 

Florida.  De  Land,  Stetson  university.  Courses  of  six  lectures 
each   were   offered    in    the    Acts    and     the    Pauline    epistles,    Words- 
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worth,  Tennyson  and  Browning,  Greek  philosophy,  political  economy, 
American  history,  American  statesmen,  Cicero,  Augustus  Caesar,  Greek 
literature,  history  of  pedagogy,  biology,  physiology,  art  and  art  principles. 

Indiana.  Bloomington,  Indiana  university .  Courses  or  single  lectures 
were  offered  on  subjects  within  the  university  curriculum  to  classes,  clubs 
or  other  organizations  that  would  undertake  the  management  of  the 
various  necessary  details.  Regular  charge  to  centers  for  each  lecture  is 
$10  and  expenses.  On  examination  university  credit  may  be  given  to 
those  attending  full  courses,  but  in  every  case  the  amount  of  credit  will 
be  proportionate  to  the  candidate's  approximation  to  university  stand- 
ards. Free  lectures  are  given  weekly  by  members  of  the  faculty  and 
representative  citizens. 

Illinois.  Chicago,  University  of  Chicago.  Lecture-study  department. 
Statistics  for  year  are : 


General 


Centers  active  during  year 93 

Courses  given 125 

Total  attendance  at  lectures 24  993 

"  classes 9  025 


States  represented 

Lecturers  engaged 

New  syllabuses  published. 


10 

25 
12 


Sociology  and  anthropology 

English  literature 

History 

Biblical  literature 

Art 


Courses  by  subject 


38 

37 
28 


Semitic  languages 

Botany 

Anatomy 

Geology 


Traveling   libraries 


No.  of  libraries 85 

books 3  35° 

"     in  use 2848 


No.  of  new  libraries 12 

"     books 642 

books  sold 896 


The  lecture-study  department  showed  a  decrease  in  number  of  courses 
given  as  compared  with  last  year,  though  the  average  number  of  courses 
given  during  the  last  three  years  is  considerably  larger  than  in  the  three 
years  immediately  preceding.  As  the  falling  off  was  entirely  inside  the 
city,  it  was  probably  largely  due  to  increase  in  the  work  of  the  class- 
study  and  correspondence  departments  and  to  the  growth  of  the  college 
for  teachers.  The  development  of  many  literary  and  social  clubs  is  given 
as  a  farther  reason,  and  also  the  fact  that  professors  able  during 
the  first  years  of  the  university  to  give  some  time  to  the  work  now  find  it 
impossible.     Those  who  still  give  much   time  have  lectured  at  all  the 
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centers  and  the  public  asks  for  new  men.  Then,  too,  schools  and  clubs 
often  engage  university  men  for  lectures  and  offer  free  courses  of  instruc- 
tion, constituting  essentially  university  extension  work,  of  which  no 
account  is  kept  as  such. 

The  director  suggests  that  a  more  permanent  form  of  organization  not 
only  in  Chicago  but  elsewhere  would  insure  greater  continuity  of  work, 
and  that  possibly  more  flexibility  in  courses  offered  and  in  methods  of 
instruction  would  secure  larger  usefulness. 

Class-study  department.  93  classes  were  formed  in  which  895  students 
registered  for  1049  courses,  requiring  30  instructors,  as  follows: 

Subject                         No.  of  Enrol-                             Subject 
classes      vient 
English 24      333       Mathematics    

Philosophy  and  pedagogy  . .  12  232       Greek 

Latin 8  92       German 

History 15  86       Political  economy 

Botany 3  77       Physics 

Sociology 3  60       Chemistry 

Library  economy 4  51       Public  speaking 

Romance 9  38 


No.  of 
classes 

3 

Enrol- 
ment 
22 

5 

21 

3 

14 

1 
1 

7 
6 

1 

5 

1 

5 

Teachers 669 

Students 41 


Clerks 9 

Librarians 8 


Occupations  of  students 

Stenographers 4 

Lawyers 3 

Physicians 2 

Business  men 2 


Bookkeeper,  real  estate  agent,  freight  agent,  insurance,  grain  inspector,  secretary, 
companion,  hair  dresser,  artist,  settlement  worker,  1  each  ;  unclassified  147. 

A  change  in  the  method  of  keeping  records  makes  the  enrolment 
appear  less  for  this  year  than  last  while  in  reality  the  number  of  students 
has  increased.  The  table  of  occupations  shows  the  predominance  of 
teachers  and  it  is  estimated  that  of  the  5500  public  school  teachers  in 
Chicago  over  1000  were  enrolled  in  the  class-study  department  or  in  the 
College  for  teachers. 

For  report  of  correspondence-study  department  see  p.  663. 

Wisconsin.  Madison,  University  of  Wisconsin.  28  courses  of  six 
lectures  each  were  offered  in  political  economy,  political  science,  educa- 
tion, astronomy,  chemistry,  geology,  botany,  bacteriology,  English, 
French  and  Greek  literature  and  history.  The  fee  for  each  course  is 
$100,  besides  lecturer's  expenses  and  fees  for  lantern  illustrations  when 
used.     The  lecturer  gives  an  examination  which  may  be  taken  only  by 
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those  who  have  done  the  required  work.     Those  who  pass  receive  cer- 
tificates having  a  recognized  credit  on  the  university  records. 
In  the  report  of  the  university  for   1897-98  the  president  says  : 

An  effort  has  been  made  to  put  this  important  work  on  a  more  perma- 
nent basis,  and  it  does  not  seem  impossible  that  greater  permanence  may 
be  secured  through  cooperation  of  local  organizations,  where  these  can  be 
induced  to  cooperate.  The  reluctance  of  many  of  the  most  eminent 
professors  in  the  university  to  engage  in  extension  work  interferes  very 
materially  with  multiplication  of  courses,  which  otherwise  could  easily  be 
accomplished.  Experience  tends  to  show  that  it  is  impracticable  very 
largely  to  increase  the  scope  of  this  undertaking  unless  lecturers  of 
eminence  can  be  employed  who  shall  give  nearly  or  quite  the  whole  of 
their  time  to  the  work. 

The  work  in  correspondence  is  described  in  our  extension  bulletin  28, 
P-95- 

Iowa.  Iowa  city,  University  of  Iowa.  Courses  were  offered  in  psy- 
chology, sociology,  education,  astronomy,  chemistry,  geology,  biology, 
botany,  Latin,  German,  French  and  English  literature  and  history,  and  a 
number  of  single  lectures  on  various  topics,  many  illustrated  by  stereop- 
ticon  slides.  Charges  are  $15  a  lecture,  plus  expenses  of  lecturer  and  of 
illustration  when  used. 

Kansas.  Lawrence,  University  of  Kansas.  34  courses  were  offered 
in  psychology,  ethics,  sociology,  natural  science,  music,  drawing,  sculp- 
ture, literature  and  history.  On  satisfactory  completion  of  nine  courses 
of  12  lectures  each  there  may  be  obtained  a  university  extension  diploma, 
a  year's  credit  for  undergraduate  work,  or,  with  sufficient  preceding 
work,  a  master's  degree. 

Wyoming.  Laramie,  Wyoming  university  extension  association; 
headquarters  University  of  Wyoming.  Courses  of  six  lectures  each  were 
offered  in  psychology,  sociology,  science,  agriculture,  literature  and 
history.  The  lectures  are  given  free,  local  centers  having  to  pay  only 
lecturers'  expenses. 

For  description  of  correspondence  work  see  p.  664. 

Colorado.  Denver,  University  of  Denver.  Courses  were  offered  in 
sociology,  science,  literature  and  history.  Most  courses  consist  of  six 
lectures;  some  have  12  and  some  two  or  more. 

California.  Berkeley,  University  of  California.  Courses  were  given  in 
San  Francisco  on  China,  mathematics,  international  law,  American  his- 
tory, physiography,  psychology,  our  finances  in  the  Spanish  war,  physi- 
ology of  vision  and  botany ;  in  San  Jose  on  Spain  and  her  colonies.  Six 
readings  with,  translation  and  comment  from  the  Odyssey  were  also  given 
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in  San  Francisco  and  a  class  in  the  Cantonese  dialect  was  conducted 
three  evenings  a  week  through  the  year. 

Stanford  university .  Besides  a  large  number  of  single  lectures  delivered 
in  various  cities  and  towns  of  the  state,  more  extended  courses  were  given 
in  San  Francisco  on  the  classical  period  in  German  literature,  American 
history  1775-87,  American  revolution,  origin  of  the  federal  constitu- 
tion; in  San  Jose  on  Robert  Browning,  charity  problems,  legal  maxims; 
in  Hanford  on  New  testament  studies.  A  course  on  nature  study  in  the 
elementary  school  was  given  to  teachers  in  San  Francisco,  Watsonville 
Hollister,  Stockton,  Yuba  and  Santa  Ana,  while  a  class  of  teachers  met 
one  hour  weekly  through  the  year  at  San  Jose  for  a  course  on  geometry. 

England 
Cambridge.  The  work  of  the  year  showed  continued  advance. 

1897-98  1898-99 

Courses 103  119 

Lectures  (total  number) 990  1  1 70 

Lectures  in  24-lecture  sessional  courses 432  456 

"             1 2 -lecture  terminal        "        384  492 

"              6-lecture  short  courses 148  210 

Pioneer  lectures 26  12 

Subjects  were  represented  as  follows :  science  44,  history  36,  literature 
28,  art,  architecture  and  music  n. 

The  large  number  of  sessional  courses  is  noted  with  satisfaction  as  is 
also  the  increasing  number  of  students  obtaining  sessional  certificates. 

The  experiment  at  Newcastle  center  of  a  practical  course  in  biology 
was  eminently  successful  and  the  syndicate  hope  for  a  great  development 
in  this  line  of  work. 

Another  method  of  bringing  practical  work  into  extension  teaching 
has  been  used  for  some  years  by  the  syndicate  in  cooperation  with  the 
Norfolk  county  council.  A  course  of  scientific  lectures  given  in  the 
winter  at  a  center  is  supplemented  by  a  practical  laboratory  course  in  the 
summer  at  Cambridge.  Scholarships  are  offered  by  the  syndicate  and 
successful  candidates  have  their  traveling  expenses  paid  by  the  county 
council.  35  teachers  took  a  three  weeks  laboratory  course  at  Cambridge 
on  chemistry  last  August. 

Referring  to  the  formation  of  a  book  union  the  report  says  : 

The  substantial  addition  made  to  the  syndicate's  library  a  year  ago  by 
the  generous  gift  of  Miss  Julia  Kennedy  has  proved  of  great  value  to  the 
local  centers  as  well  as  to   individual  students.     The  resources  of  the 
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library,  however,  are  seriously  taxed  to  provide  a  number  of  copies  of  the 
books  of  reference  required  when  several  centers  are  simultaneously  tak- 
ing the  same  course  of  lectures.  The  syndicate  on  that  account  welcomed 
the  formation  during  the  past  session  by  the  united  action  of  a  number  of 
local  secretaries,  of  a  book  union.  The  object  of  the  union  is  to  encour- 
age the  formation  by  each  local  committee  of  a  local  library  of  the  books 
necessary  for  the  particular  courses  of  lectures  delivered  at  the  center, 
and  to  facilitate  the  loan  of  these  books  in  subsequent  years  to  other 
centers.  It  is  satisfactory  to  learn  that  the  book  union  has  concluded  a 
successful  year's  work,  and  that  it  shows  signs  of  vigor  and  expansion. 

London.     The  society's  report  states  that  the  total  number  of  courses 
given  in  1898-99  is  the  greatest  on  record.     Figures  follow : 


Courses 160  166 

Entries  of  students 13  155  12429 

Certificates 1  756  2  184 

Courses  in  sequence  during  two  terms 44  47 

"                              three  "     36  41 

Sessional  certificates 301  543 

Of  the  543  students  obtaining  sessional  certificates.  201  were  qualified 
to  enter  for  the  sessional  certificate  in  honors. 

The  work  of  the  polytechnic  institutions  in  stimulating  adult  evening 
instruction  is  referred  to  with  appreciation.  The  work  has  been  greatly 
aided  by  the  grant  made  to  the  London  society  by  the  City  parochial 
charities  a  few  years  ago  for  endowment  of  lecture  courses  on  the 
humanities  of  these  institutions.  Attendance  at  these  lectures  is  steadily 
increasing  and  17  25-lecture  sessional  courses  have  been  arranged 
for  the  coming  year. 

As  a  result  of  the  report  of  the  committee  appointed  by  the  education 
department  to  consider  the  pupil-teacher  system,  sessional  courses  have 
been  given  at  five  pupil-teacher  centers.  The  returns  from  this  work 
have  been  very  satisfactory  and  the  school  board  has  arranged  to  con- 
tinue the  courses. 

The  pioneer  courses  in  conjunction  with  the  Technical  education  board 
were  given  at  eight  places,  with  a  total  attendance  of  1898,  the  average  at 
each  lecture  being  over  200,  Audiences  were  composed  chiefly  of  work- 
ingmen;  many  weekly  papers  were  written  and  193  certificates  were 
given.  In  some  cases  these  courses  resulted  in  establishing  centers  for 
regular  work. 
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Oxford.     The  report  of  the    delegates   for    1898-99    shows    steady- 
progress.     The  following  table  gives  the  exact  figures  : 

1897-98  1898-99 

Centers  active , ,        108  119 


Lecturers , 
Courses  . . 
Lectures  . 


34 
1  092        1  231 


Aggregate  average  attendance ...  18  242  18  090 

Average  attendance  a  course 124.5  110.9 

"     no.  of  exercises 1  407  5  1  647 .5 

Entries  for  examination 687  1  034 

Examinations  passed 339  508 

"           passed  with  distinction 302  447 

"           failed 46  79 

Subjects  were  as  follows:  history  72,  literature  42,  natural  science  20, 
fine  art  and  architecture  15,  economics  and  political  science  4,  geogra- 
phy 2. 

Increase  in  number  of  courses  was  greater  in  the  longer  than  in  the 
shorter  courses,  six-lecture  courses  increasing  6  %,  12-lecture  courses 
10.5  %,  24-lecture  courses  more  than  100  %.  The  increase  in  the 
^  number  of  examination  candidates  was  partly  due  to  special  circum- 
stances not  likely  to  recur. 

Referring  to  the  decrease  in  aggregate  average  attendance  attention  is 
called  to  the  fact  that  precise  statistics  are  difficult  to  obtain.  It  is  also 
suggested  that  the  loss  is  apparent  rather  than  real,  the  tendency  toward 
longer  courses  probably  reducing  the  apparent  number  of  students,  and 
the  establishment  of  more  centers  in  very  small  towns,  where  the  average 
attendance  is  small,  which  has  been  a  marked  feature  of  recent  years, 
also  bringing  down  the  average. 

It  is  noted  with  satisfaction  that  all  classes  are  represented  at  the 
lectures  and  statistics  are  given  showing  the  large  attendance  in  some 
of  the  industrial  centers.  Students  associations,  which  meet  for  read- 
ing and  discussion  between  the  regular  lectures,  have  become  a  valuable 
aid  and  their  effect  on  the  work  done  by  the  students  is  very  noticeable. 

As  a  result  of  conferences  between  the  delegacy  and  the  educational 
committee  of  the  cooperative  union  the  former  has  agreed  to  appoint 
class  teachers  in  economics,  industrial  history  and  political  science  with 
a  view  to  the  improvement  of  teaching  in  those  subjects.  Joseph  Owen 
has  already  been  appointed  as  one  such  teacher. 

Oxford  summer  meeting.  Nearly  1100  persons  attended  this  meet- 
ing  as   against   about   850   in    1897,     93    Oxford    and  over  30    Cam- 
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bridge  and  London  centers  were  represented.  It  is  estimated  that 
over  500  students  came  from  these  centers,  this  being  a  large  increase 
over  1897.  The  number  of  foreigners  present  was  also  considerably 
larger,  being  220  as  against  143  for  1897.  The  University  extension  jour- 
nal suggests  that  this  rapid  increase  in  foreign  visitors  will  necessarily 
modify  the  character  of  the  summer  meetings  and  thinks  that  a  very  im- 
portant international  work  may  thus  be  achieved. 

Reading  college.  In  February  1899  the  college  was  affiliated  by 
degree  of  convocation  to  Oxford  university,  thus  attaining  rank  next  to 
that  of  a  university  college.  It  has  also  been  recognized  by  the  educa- 
tion department  as  a  day  training  college.  During  the  year  there  were 
48  staff  members  and  925  registered  students,  exclusive  of  junior  stu- 
dents and  of  students  at  the  British  dairy  institute. 

Victoria  university.     The  following  table  gives  statistics  for  1897-98 

and  1898-99 : 

1897-98      1898-99 

Courses 77  59 

Lectures 728  473 

Attendance 4  367  3  550 

Examinations    .  552  387 

Certificates  of  distinction 109  72 

Passes , 365  298 

Failures    78  17 

Pupil-teacher  courses  of  24  lectures  each  were  given  at  four  places 
and  363  sessional  certificates  were  awarded,  an  increase  of  36  over  last 
year.  The  success  at  the  Queen's  scholarship  examination  for  admission 
into  training  colleges,  held  in  December  1897,  of  those  who  had  previ- 
ously obtained  sessional  certificates  was  again  well  marked. 

The  series  of  medical  courses,  the  plan  for  which  was  outlined  in  the 
last  report  of  the  committee,  was  begun  by  a  course  on  clinical  bacte- 
riology at  the  Chester  infirmary. 

The  committee  announce  the  founding  of  the  Society  for  university 
extension  in  Liverpool  and  district.  The  Liverpool  royal  institution  was 
largely  instrumental  in  its  organization.  The  cooperation  of  the  lord 
mayor  and  a  number  of  representative  citizens  gives  promise  of  an  active 
and  successful  career. 

Spain 

University  of  Oviedo.  Work  has  been  begun  in  three  centers, 
Oviedo,  Aviles  and  Langra.  Subjects  have  included  philosophy,  eco- 
nomics, science  and  history. 
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Denmark 
University  extension  association.  This  society,  formed  in  April 
1898  by  combining  already  existing  workingmen's  and  other  educational 
associations,  asked  the  University  of  Copenhagen  for  assistance.  The  uni- 
versity appointed  a  delegacy  and  work  was  begun  at  once  in  several  centers. 
19  courses  of  six  lectures  each  were  given  by  seven  lecturers.  Total  at- 
tendance was  4648,  31 1 1  men  and  1537  women.  About  1400  of  the  men 
were  workingmen  and  about  360  of  the  women  were  teachers.  A  small 
state  subsidy  has  now  been  secured,  which  will  be  used  to  help  pay  the 
expenses  of  the  poorer  centers. 

Australia 

Melbourne  university.  The  university  extension  board  offers  to 
supply  competent  lecturers  on  application  from  local  committees.  Choice 
of  lecturer  and  subject,  the  board  supplying  an  ample  list,  time  and  place 
for  delivery  of  lectures,  methods  of  raising  necessary  funds,  are  left  en- 
tirely to  the  local  committees.  The  lecturer  is  freely  accessible  to  all 
tudents  for  at  least  three  quarters  of  an  hour  either  before  or  after  each 
lecture.  Syllabuses  are  used  and  on  payment  of  a  small  fee  the  student 
may  be  examined  and  receive  from  the  board  a  certificate  of  the  result. 

University  of  Sydney.  A  board  is  appointed  annually  by  the  senate 
to  have  charge  of  university  extension.  Applications  for  lectures  may 
be  made  by  a  public  institution  such  as  a  school  of  arts,  by  a  home  read- 
ing circle  or  by  a  committee  specially  formed  for  the  purpose.  ^30  is 
charged  for  a  course  of  10  lectures,  ^18  for  six  lectures,  except  in 
country  towns,  where  the  fee  is  £zo  for  10  and  jQ\2  for  six  lectures 
In  both  cases  the  lecturer's  expenses  must  be  added. 

INSTITUTES 

Brooklyn  institute  of  arts  and  sciences.  Work  began  September 
29  and  closed  June  3.  About  550  lectures,  exhibitions,  etc.  were  given 
to  members.  The  prospectus  for  the  year  says  :  "  The  number  of  valu- 
able courses  of  evening  lectures  and  addresses  that  will  be  of  very  wide 
and  general  interest  among  the  members  will  be  greater  than  in  any 
previous  year,  while  the  number  of  afternoon  lectures  has  been  increased." 

Besides  the  regular  work  of  the  departments  there  were  several  series 
of  addresses,  part  of  them  being  under  the  joint  auspices  of  the  institute 
and  other  associations.      Subjects  of  these  courses  are  : 

Subjects  of  great  national  interest 

The  old  world  in  the  new 
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The  great  European  powers  and  their  relations  to  the  United  States 
The  Spaniard  and  the  Anglo-Saxon 
The  Spaniard  and  the  American 

Old  historic  towns  and  the  early  history  of  New  England 
Religious  life  of  the  Hebrews  before  the  exile 
Currency  situation  in  the  United  States 
Government  of  cities 
General  course 

Power,  wisdom  and  goodness  of  God  as  manifested  in  his  work 
The  extension  work  of  the   institute  is  given  under  "  Centers  in  New 
York." 

New  York:  Cooper  union.  690  pupils  regularly  attended  the  free 
night  classes  in  science,  a  larger  number  than  ever  before.  A  farther 
advance  in  the  standard  of  admission  in  algebra  and  geometry  is  recom- 
mended. This  instruction  is  given  in  the  evening  high  schools  and  a 
year's  course  in  the  institution  can  thus  be  saved  and  permit  enlargement 
in  other  directions. 

The  free  evening  lectures  have  been  continued,  45  having  been  given 
by  the  board  of  education,  17  by  Columbia  university  and  53  by  the 
People's  institute. 

Announcement  was  made  in  the  report  of  the  union  for  1898-99  of  the 
proposed  experiment  in  regular  university  extension  work.  Five  courses 
have  been  planned,  one  each  in  social  science  or  civics,  political  economy, 
art,  literature  and  mental  and  moral  philosophy. 

CORRESPONDENCE  TEACHING  AND  READING   CIRCLES 

This  report  on  correspondence  teaching  is  supplementary  to  that  given 
in  extension  bulletin  28  and  schools  described  there  are  not  mentioned 
here  unless  additional  information  of  special  interest  has  been  received 
from  them  during  the  year  or  unless  they  publish  a  report  of  the  year's 
Avork  like  that  of  the  University  of  Chicago. 

That  schools  are  mentioned  here  for  the  first  time  does  not  necessarily 
mean  that  they  have  come  into  existence  during  the  year,  but  that  their 
circulars  may  have  just  reached  us.  We  are  now  making  a  special  effort 
to  bring  together  as  complete  a  collection  as  possible  of  circulars  and 
other  literature  used  by  the  schools  and  shall  also  try  to  obtain  all  avail- 
able annual  reports  of  their  work. 

The  following  list,  together  with  that  in  extension  bulletin  28,  includes 
all  schools  of  which  we  have  information.     No  attempt  has  been  made 
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to  value  them  individually.  Some  are  connected  with  universities  and  it 
is  evident  that  their  purpose  is  purely  educational.  Some  are  institutions 
established  primarily  to  make  money,  yet  they  furnish  high  grade  instruc- 
tion and  by  wide  and  skilful  advertising  have  secured  a  larger  constituency 
than  the  universities,  so  that  they  can  ask  comparatively  low  fees,  and 
are  doubtless  giving  an  equivalent  return.  Others,  with  no  competent 
staff  of  teachers  and  no  proper  facilities  for  doing  the  work,  are  tran- 
siently in  the  field  to  make  as  much  as  possible  out  of  the  present  call 
for  correspondence  teaching,  regardless  of  whether  the  student  receives 
any  adequate  return  for  his  money.  Mention  of  a  school  here  is  no 
evidence  of  its  worth,  as  this  is  simply  a  list  of  correspondence  schools  in 
the  country  as  far  as  we  know  them  and  is  printed  not  to  indicate 
inspection,  approval  or  commendation  but  merely  to  show  how  wide- 
spread is  the  demand,  which  ought  to  be  satisfactorily  met,  for  teaching 
by  correspondence. 

SCHOOLS  IN  NEW  YORK 

Buffalo.  Bryant  and  Stratton  correspondence  school.  This  is  a  de- 
partment of  the  Bryant  and  Stratton  Buffalo  business  school.  It  offers 
bookkeeping  and  other  business  subjects;  also  elementary  courses  pre- 
liminary to  a  business  education  and  a  few  other  subjects  not  directly 
allied,  such  as  physiology  and  economics. 

Chautauqua.  Literary  and  scientific  circle.  The  plan  involves  a  course 
of  reading  and  study  covering  the  principal  subjects  of  the  college  curricu- 
lum but  omitting  its  drill  in  languages  and  mathematics.  It  aims  to  cover 
the  entire  ground  each  four  years,  giving  the  student  an  outlook  over  the 
field  of  learning  and  some  acquaintance  with  literature,  employing  for 
this  purpose  handbooks  and  compendiums  and  referring  to  more  extended 
works.  A  large  part  of  the  reading  is  in  the  Chautauquan,  a  monthly  maga- 
zine published  by  Chautauqua  and  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  C.  L. 
S.  C.  and  to  education  in  general.  Chautauqua  also  each  year  publishes 
numerous  books  specially  prepared  for  reading  circles  on  subjects  under 
consideration  at  the  time.  The  flexibility  of  the  plan  admits  either  indi- 
vidual or  associated  study. 

Besides  the  home  reading  circles  the  work  of  Chautauqua  includes 
summer  schools  and  popular  extension  lectures.  A  letter  from  the  vice- 
principal  says  :  "We  no  longer  give  instruction  by  correspondence  and 
have  not  since  the  endowed  institutions  have  taken  it  up.  They  can 
carry  it  on  to  greater  advantage  than  we  were  able  to." 
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Ithaca.  Cornell  university  :  college  of  agriculture.  The  director's  re- 
port says : 

The  university  extension  work  throughout  the  state  is  organized  under 
two  bureaus,  one  of  which  comprises  the  nature  study  work  and  the 
farmers  reading  course,  and  the  other  the  investigations.  The  work  of 
both  of  these  bureaus  is  supplemented  by  lectures  given  at  farmers  and 
teachers  meetings  and  before  the  junior  naturalist  clubs.  Personal  help 
is  also  given  to  farmers  who  will  undertake  to  cultivate  small  areas  of 
land  which  may  serve  as  object  lessons,  as  well  as  for  investigation. 

My  last  year's  report  showed  that  4800  farmers  were  enrolled  in  the 
farmers  reading  course;  there  are  now  upwards  of  10,000  enrolled  and 
at  work.  Instruction  is  conducted  largely  on  the  Chautauqua  corre- 
spondence plan,  supplemented  wherever  possible  by  personal  instruction 
by  some  member  of  the  staff.  During  the  year  five  lessons  were  published 
and  distributed,  treating  of:  The  soil,  what  is  it?;  Tillage  and  under- 
drainage,  reason  why ;  The  fertility  of  the  soil,  what  is  it  ? ;  How  the 
plant  gets  its  food  from  the  soil;  and  How  the  plant  gets  food  from  the 
air.  Question  papers  were  sent  with  each  of  these  lessons;  600,000 
pages  in  all  have  been  printed  and  sent  to  pupils  in  the  reading  course. 

There  have  been  7000  names  added  to  the  mailing  list,  by  request,  for 
teachers  leaflets  since  my  last  report.  The  total  number  receiving  the 
leaflets  is  now  upwards  of  25,000.  During  the  year  about  100  junior 
naturalist  clubs  have  been  formed,  with  a  total  membership  of  2000. 

New  York  city.  Electrical  engineer  i?istitute  of  correspondence  in- 
struction (incorporated}.  The  school  is  divided  into  departments  of 
electrical  engineering,  mechanical  engineering,  electro-therapeutics  and 
chemistry.  The  catalogue  gives  full  details  of  subjects  covered  in  each 
course  and  charge  fur  each.  Over  20  different  courses  are  given,  most 
of  them  on  special  topics,  with  two  or  three  more  general  ones.  A  list 
of  references  to  some  well-known  men  is  given,  headed  by  the  name  of 
Thomas  A.  Edison. 

SCHOOLS  OUTSIDE  NEW  YORK 

Pennsylvania.  Philadelphia,  Home  correspondence  school.  Spanish, 
Portuguese,  French,  Italian,  German,  literature,  Latin,  Greek,  English, 
telegraphy,  stenography  and  proofreading  are  offered.  The  proofreading 
course  covers  14  weeks  and  aims  to  prepare  the  student  for  a  position. 

Nefj  college  of  oratory.  The  correspondence  department  gives  in- 
struction in  oratory,  personal  psychology,  mental  development,  literary 
interpretation,  authorship,  pedagogy.  Tuition  for  25  lessons,  including 
book,  $11. 

Washington,  D.  C.  Correspondence  school  of  theology,  Bible  study 
and  church  history.  Three  courses  are  offered,  in  theology,  in  Bible  study 
and  in  church  history.     Instruction  is  also  given  in  rhetoric  and  public 
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speaking  and  from  the  "department  of  specials"  one  may  obtain  in- 
formation on  any  religious  subject.  This  will  be  given  him  as  a  synopsis 
or  in  the  form  of  a  completed  sermon.  Each  ^course  of  42  exercises 
costs  $12  or  the  three  courses  $30.  Director,  William  Macon  Coleman. 
National  correspondence  institute  {incorporated).  This  school,  estab- 
lished in  1893,  has  departments  of  bookkeeping  and  business,  shorthand 
and  typewriting,  civil  service  examinations,  science  and  languages, 
engineering,  journalism,  English  and  law.  The  catalogue  states  that 
the  institute  is  authorized  under  United  States  laws  to  confer  degrees* 
and  a  four  year  course  in  graphic,  historical,  legal,  library,  linguistic, 
mathematical,  mental,  moral,  natural  and  Tpolitical  science,  leading  to 
degree  of  bachelor  of  science  is  offered.  Instruction  in  elementary  and 
in  college  preparatory  subjects  is  also  given. 

Florida.  De  Land,  Stetson  icniversity.  Courses  are  offered  in  all 
"  studies  which  can  be  taught  by  means  of  correspondence."  The  fee 
for  four  weeks  tuition  in  any  study  of  academic  grade  is  $4,  of  collegiate 
grade  $6.  Informal  examinations  by  correspondence,  involving  no 
extra  expense,  are  required  of  every  student  at  intervals . 

Occasional  assistance  may  also  be  had  by  persons  not  taking  a  system- 
atic course,  the  fee  for  which  is  determined  by  extent  and  importance  of 
work. 

Indiana.  Indianapolis,  National  correspondence  schools  {incorporated). 
In  the  school  of  law  several  different  courses  are  offered,  varying  as  to 
purpose  and  length.  Preparatory  work  in  history  and  political  economy 
is  also  given.  Certificates  are  awarded  on  successful  completion  of 
courses  or  credit  is  allowed  in  Indianapolis  college  of  law.  To  receive 
degree  or  diploma  from  this  college,  however,  one  third  of  the  work  must 
be  done  in  residence.  Fees  run  from  $10  for  introductory  course  to  $50 
a  year  for  postgraduate  work. 

In  the  school  of  illustrating,  newspaper  sketching  and  magazine  illus- 
trating are  taught. 

Illinois.  Chicago,  Chicago  correspondence  school  of  law.  This 
school,  incorporated  in  1892,  offers  a  course  of  study  of  two  years  lead- 
ing to  the  degree  LL.  B.  and  purposing  to  prepare  the  student  to  "  pass 
an  examination  for  admission  to  the  bar  of  any  state."  A  postgradu- 
ate course  of  one  year  leads  to  degree  of  LL.  M.  A  business  law  course 
and  a  special  course  in  which  any  branch  may  be  taken  are  offered.  Ex- 
aminations are  by  correspondence,  the  student,  to  obtain  diploma,  being 
obliged  to  take  oath  that  he  has  received  no  help.     In  Illinois  diplomas 
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of  law  schools  however  do  not  admit  to  practice,  an  examination  being 
necessary. 

Chicago  university,  correspondence-study  department.     Statistics  are  as 
follows  : 

1897-98  1898-99 
Students  holding  over 41I       488 

New  registrations 469  522 

Lapsed  courses  renewed 39 

Total  registration 880  1049 

Courses  completed 181  282 

Courses  dropped 211  29S 

Instructors 71 

Subjects 
English  language  and  literature 274 

Semitic  languages  and  literatures 94 

Latin  language  and  literature 90 

Mathematics 84 

History 70 

Biblical  and  patristic  Greek. 63 

Germanic  languages  and  literatures 53 

Pedagogy , 46 

Philosophy 42 

Political  science 41 

New  testament  literature  and  interpretation ..  35 

Sociology  and  anthropology 29 

Botany 28 

Romance  languages  and  literatures 23 

Greek  language  and  literature 18 

Old  testament  literature  and  interpretation 16 

Political  economy 13 

Church  history 12 

Apologetics 5 

Astronomy 4 

Library  economy  and  methodology 3 

Homiletics 3 

Comparative  religion 1 

Sanskrit I 

Geology „..  1 

The  director's  report  says  : 

The  work  of  the  correspondence-study  department  during  the  past 
year  has  shown  gratifying  increase  both  in  total,  number  of  students  en- 
rolled and  in  better  character  of  work  and  greater  length  of  courses 
taken.  One  notes  here  as  in  other  departments  of  the  extension  division 
that  a  great  majority  of  the  students  are  taking  work  because  of  their 
desire  to  get  the  help  which  comes  from  university  supervision,  and  not 
at  all   because  they  care  for  university  credit  of  any  kind.     This   may 
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serve  as  an  indication  that  the  university  would  perhaps  do  a  far  more 
extensive,  and  from  many  points  of  view,  more  useful  work  if  it  could 
see  its  way  to  adapt  the  correspondence-study  courses  more  immediately 
and  directly  to  the  needs  of  the  people  who  desire  such  work.  The 
somewhat  rigid  requirements  set  by  the  university  in  regard  to  length  of 
courses,  character  of  work,  etc.  combined  with  the  high  fees  undoubtedly 
prevent  very  many  people  from  taking  advantage  of  the  facilities  which 
the  university  offers  in  this  department. 

There  has  been  a  steady  improvement  in  quality  of  work  done  in  this 
department  from  the  beginning.  The  results  accomplished  have 
demonstrated'  the  usefulness  of  the  department,  and  the  question  may 
now  be  raised  whether  the  time  has  not  come  for  a  considerable  ex- 
pansion of  work.  This  is  only  possible,  however,  if  the  university  should 
see  its  way  clear  to  appoint  a  certain  number  of  instructors  who  can 
give  their  whole  time  to  this  work.  Thus  far  the  instruction  has 
been  given  entirely  by  members  of  the  instructing  staff,  whose  time 
is  really  mortgaged  to  other  claims.  They  are  not  able,  therefore,  to 
give  that  careful  and  persistent  attention  to  this  department  which  is  the 
condition  of  its  highest  usefulness.  I  recommend,  therefore,  the  appoint- 
ment of  one  or  two  instructors  who  shall  give  the  major  part  of  their 
time,  or  indeed  all  their  time  to  the  work  of  this  department ;  and  who 
shall  see  in  it  their  most  important  occupation. 

Michigan.  Battle  Creek,  School  of  applied  art.  Courses  are  offered  in  al 
kinds  of  drawing  including  poster  work  and  lettering  and  design.  Fee 
for  complete  commercial  course  $35  ;  for  commercial  course  in  line  $25  ; 
in  wash  $25  ;  lettering  and  design  $12;  teachers  and  general  course 
$16;  preparatory  course  for  color  painting,  architect's  course  and 
mechanical  draftsman's  course  $12  each.    E.  S.  Pilsworth  is  art  director. 

Detroit,  Perniris  shorthand  institute.  Teaches  Pernin  shorthand  by 
mail.  Regular  course  of  25  lessons  costs  $15  including  textbook  and 
Pernifi  stenographer  for  one  year.  Fees  for  other  special  courses  vary  from 
$10  to  $20. 

Wyoming.  Laramie,  University  of  Wyoming.  In  addition  to  the 
regular  university  extension  work  a  correspondence  teaching  department 
has  been  established.  This,  the  catalogue  says,  is  not  intended  to  be  a 
substitute  for  class  work,  but  rather  to  offer  to  all  interested  in  education 
an  opportunity  to  review  studies  previously  pursued  or  to  take  prelimi- 
nary studies  preparatory  to  completing  the  course  at  the  university.  The 
lecture  courses  can  not  reach  all,  since  the  scattered  population  of  the 
state  and  the  expense  of  travel  render  the  formation  of  extension  centers 
impossible  in  many  places.  The  University  of  Wyoming  therefore  offers 
to  teach  certain  studies  by  correspondence  as  nearly  free  as  possible,  to 
any  one  willing  and  competent  to  do  good  work. 

A  unit  course  includes  10  or  more  recitations  and  is  equivalent  to  one 
term  of  resident  work  and  will  be  recommended  as  such  toward  any 
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degree  offered  by  the  university ;  it  is  provided  however  that  not  more 
than  half  the  work  required  for  a  degree  can  be  taken  by  correspondence. 
Examinations  are  conducted  by  responsible  persons  and  certificates  given. 

Courses  are  offered  in  the  various  departments  of  the  university  and 
these  may  be  supplemented  by  others  chosen  by  the  student.  Fee  for 
each  course  is  $5. 

In  addition  to  these  formal  courses  the  faculty  are  glad  to  assist  private 
students  or  clubs  by  planning  courses  of  reading,  giving  advice  about 
books  or  furnishing  other  information  needed  by  those  who  have  not 
access  to  a  complete  library.  Specimens  of  plants,  insects  and  minerals 
sent  to  the  university  will  be  named  and  as  far  as  possible  questions  asked 
in  regard  to  them  answered. 
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Albany  university    extension   center, 

lecture  courses,  6349-352. 
American  society  for  the  extension  of 

university  teaching,  6486-502. 
Australia,  extensiou  work,  6583. 
Avile's  (Spain),  extension  work,  6579. 

Battle  Creek,  correspondence  teach- 
ing, 6645. 

Bevier,  Louis,  jr,  lecturer,  6293. 

Bibliographies  printed  during  year, 
6276. 

Book  union,  Cambridge  Eng.,  6549- 
552. 

Boston,  extension  work,  647^— 482.  See 
also  Lowell  institute ;  Twentieth  cen- 
tury club. 

Brooklyn  institute  of  arts  and  sciences, 
extension  work,  622*,  6232,  658?-593; 
lecture  courses,  6345,  6445-453. 

Brooklyn  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  lecture  courses, 
6345,  6453. 

Brown  university,  extension  work, 
6482. 

Bryant  and  Stratton  correspondence 
school,  Buffalo,  6604. 

Buffalo,  correspondence  teaching,  660*. 

Bulletins  printed  during  year,  6275. 

Burton,  F.  R.,  lecturer,  6297. 

California,  extension  work,  6538-543. 

Cambridge  (Eng.),  extension  work, 
6219,  6221,  6544-552;  laboratory 
courses,  6547. 

Catholic  reading  circle  union,  mem- 
bership, 6229. 

Centers  in  New  York,  6344-473;  regis- 
tration, 6265,  6272  ;   inspection,  6272. 

Centers  outside  New  York,  6473-587. 

Chautauqua  literary  and  scientific 
circle,  membership,  6229 ;  corre- 
spondence teaching,  6605. 

Chicago,  University  of,  see  University 
of  Chicago. 

Chicago  correspondence  school  of  law, 
6628-631. 


Chicago    record's  home  study  circle, 

6232. 
Circulars  printed  during  year,  6275. 
Cities,   extension   teaching,  6284,  634*. 
Colby  college,  extension  work,  6474. 
Colorado,  extension  work,  6538. 
Commons,  J.  R.,  lecturer,  6301. 
Cooper  union,   extension   work,   6231, 

6593;  free    lectures,    6365,    6379-39<5, 

6465. 
Cornell  university,  college  of  agricul- 
ture, extension  work,  6228,  6611. 
Correspondence    school    of    theology, 

Bible  study  and  church  history,  6619- 

62i. 
Correspondence     teaching,      659M353; 

charges,  6237. 
Country  districts,  growth  of  extension 

teaching  in,  6285. 
Course  tickets,  cost,  6235. 
Credit  for  extension  work,  6262-275. 
Denio,  E.  H.,  lecturer,  630<5. 
Denmark,  extension  work,  6284,  6581. 
Deuver,   University  of,  see  University 

of  Denver. 
Detroit,  correspondence  teaching,  6646. 
Dewey,  Melvil,  report  as  director,  621- 

28. 

Electrical  engineer  institute  of  corre- 
spondence instruction,  661s. 

Elkin,  W.  B.,  lecturer,  6308-31i. 

England,  extension  work,  6543-578. 

Extension  lecturers,  see  Lecturers. 

Extension  teaching,  encouraging  feat- 
ures, 6215-222 ;  courses  discontinued, 
6222;  future,  6278-28<\  See  also  Lec- 
ture courses. 

Extensiou  workers,  training,  6246-25x. 

Farmers  institutes,  6229. 
Farmers  reading  course,  622s,  6611. 
Fees,  6235. 

Financial  side  of  extension  work,  6234- 
242, 

Florida,  extension  work,  6509-511; 
correspondence  teaching,  662*. 
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Free   lectures,  6231 ;  in   Philadelphia, 

6498-502. 
Free  lectures  to  the  people,  New  York 

city,  6218,  6225,  636s,  6368-378,  6456- 

46*. 
Fnrst,  Clyde,  lecturer,  6312. 

Gloversville,  lecture  courses,  6346,6454. 
Griggs,  E   H.,  lecturer,  6315-32*. 

Hendrick,  Welland,  lecturer,  6325. 
Hollister  (Cal.),  extension  work,  6543. 
Home   correspoudence    school,   Phila- 
delphia, 6617. 
Home  education  institute,  6247. 

Illinois,  extension  work.  6514-528;  cor- 
respondence teaching,  6628-64*. 

Indiana,  correspondence  teaching, 
6625. 

Indiana  university,  extension  work, 
6512. 

Indianapolis,  correspoudence  teach- 
ing, 6626. 

Inspection  of  centers,  6272. 

Institutes,  6587-586;  for  extension 
workers,  6246-251. 

Iowa,  extension  work,  653*. 

Johns  Hopkins  university,  extension 
work,  650*. 

Kansas,  extension  work,  6535. 

Laboratory  courses,  Cambridge  Eng., 

6547. 
Langra  (Spain),  extension  work,  6579. 
Lecture    courses    added   during    i8gg, 

6291-58<5. 
Lecturers,  charges,  6235;  training,  6246- 

251 ;  added  during  i8gg,  6293-343. 
Leipziger,  H.  M.,  management  of  free 
lectures  in  New  York  city,  63 63  ;  re- 
port on  free  lecture  course,  6368-378. 
Liverpool,  extension  work,  621s;   So- 
ciety for  university  extension,  6578. 
London,  extension  work,  6558. 
London  society,  report,  6218. 
Low,  Seth,  quoted,  6361. 
Lowell  institute,  extension  work,  6231, 
647*. 

McClumpha,  C.  F.,  lecturer,  6327-333. 
MacVannel,  J.  A.,  lecturer,  6333. 
Maine,  extension  work,  647*. 


Maryland,  extension  work,  650*. 
Massachusetts,    extension  work,  647*- 

482. 
Melbourne  university,  extension  work 

6583. 
Michigan,     correspondence     teaching, 

6645. 

National '    correspondence      institute, 
Washington,  6622. 

National  correspondence  schools,  In- 
dianapolis, 6625. 

Neff  college  of  oratory,  Philadelphia, 
correspondence  teaching,  661s. 

New  Jersey,  extension  work,  6502. 

New  York  cathedral  library,  lecture 
courses,  6353,  645*. 

New  York  city,  extension  work,  6218, 
6225,  6353-44*;  free  lectures,  6218, 
6225,  6363,  6368-378,  6456-46*;  cor- 
respondence teaching,  6615.  See  also 
Cooper  union;  People's  institute; 
People's  university  extension  society; 
Teachers  college. 

New  York  state,  extension  work,  634*- 

47s. 
Oviedo,  University  of,  see  University 

of  Oviedo. 
Oxford   (Eng.),  extension   work,  6219- 
221,  656a-572;  summer  meeting,  6569- 
572. 

Pennsylvania,  extension  work,  6486- 
502 ;  correspondence  teaching,  6617. 

People's  institute,  lecture  courses,  6379- 
399,  6465. 

People's  university  extension  society, 
lecture  courses,  6399-443,  6466. 

Pernin's  shorthand  institute,  Detroit, 
6646. 

Phases  of  extension  work,  622*-233. 

Philadelphia,  extension  work,  6486-502; 
correspondence  teaching,  6617. 

Printed  guides,  6251-261. 

Public  libraries,  establishing  free  lec- 
tures, 6231. 

Publications,  6275. 

Pupil-teacher  system,  London,  6557. 

Reading  circles,  6596-653. 
Eeading     (Eng.)     college,     extension 
work,  6283,  6572. 
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Registration  of  centers,  6265,  6272. 
Ebode  Island,  extension  work,  6482. 
Rochester,  lecture  courses,   6347,   Gil2. 
Rutgers  college,  extension  work,  6502. 

St  Bartholomew's  lyceum,  New  York, 
free  lectures,  6364. 

San  Francisco,  extension  work,  653s- 
54i;  6543. 

San  Jose,  extension  work,  6539,  6543. 

Santa  Ana  (Cal.),  extension  work,  6543. 

School  of  applied  art,  Battle  Creek, 
correspondence  teaching,  6645. 

Sing  Sing,  lecture  courses,  6347,  6472. 

Smith,  C.  S.,  report  on  People's  insti- 
tute, 6382-398. 

Society  for  university  extension,  Liver- 
pool, 657s. 

Spain,  extension  work,  6579. 

Stanford  university,  extension  work, 
6541. 

State  aid  for  extension  work,  6281. 

Stetson  university,  extension  work, 
6233,  6509-51i ;  correspondence  teach- 
ing, 662*. 

Stockton  (Cal.),  extension  work,  6543. 

Students,  credit  for  extension  work, 
6262-275. 

Students  associations,  Oxford  Eng., 
6567. 

Students'  meetings,  6243. 

Study  clubs,  registered,  6228. 

Summer  meetings,  6243. 

Sydney,  University  of,  see  University 
of  Sydney. 

Syllabuses,  6251-261 ;  printed  during 
year,  6275. 

Syracuse,  lecture  courses,  6348,  647s. 

Tarrytown,  lecture  courses,  6348,  6473. 

Teachers  college,  lecture  courses,  6357- 
362,  6466-472. 

Technical  education  board,  London, 
6558. 

Training  of  extension  workers,  624s- 
25i. 

Traveling  libraries,  number  sent  out, 
6228. 

Twentieth  century  club,  Boston,  ex- 
tension work,  6231,  647«-482. 


University  credit  for  extension  work, 
6262-275. 

University  extension  association,  Den- 
mark, 6581. 

University  extension  college,  see  Read- 
ing college. 

University  of  California,  extension 
work,  6538-54!. 

University  of  Chicago,  extension  work, 
6216,  622*,  6514-528 ;  correspondence 
teaching,  6631-64*. 

University  of  Denver,  extension  work, 
6538. 

University  of  Iowa,  extension  work, 
653*. 

University  of  Kansas,  extension  work, 
6535. 

University  of  Oviedo,  extension  work, 
6579. 

University  of  Sydney,  extension  work, 
6585. 

University  of  Wisconsin,  extension 
work,  6528-533. 

University  of  Wyoming,  extension 
teaching,  6233 ;  correspondence 
teaching,  6647-653.  See  also  Wyom- 
ing university  extension  association . 

Van  Siclen,  G.  W.,  lecturer,  6335. 
Victoria    university,   extension    work, 
657* ;  report  on  extension  work,  6222. 

Washington  (D.  C),  correspondence 
teaching,  6619-623. 

Watrous,  G.  A.,  lecturer,  6338-34i. 

Watsonville  (Cal.),  extension  work, 
6543. 

Wbitney,  J.  E.,  on  People's  university 
extension  society,  6403-443. 

Wingate,  C.  F.,  lecturer,  6342. 

Wisconsin,  extension  work,  6528-533. 

Wyoming,  correspondence  teaching, 
6647-653. 

Wyoming,  University  of,  see  University 
of  Wyoming. 

Wyoming  university  extension  associ- 
ation, lecture  courses,  6536. 

Young  men's  institute,  New  York,  free 

lectures,  6365. 
Yuba  (Cal.),  extension  work,  654s. 
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To  the  regents  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York 

I  have  the  honor  to  report  as  follows  for  the  year  ending  Sep. 
30,  1899. 

The  number  of  registered  clubs  has  now  increased  to  331,  in- 
cluding 73  clubs  added  during  the  year.  The  subjects  of  etudy 
cover  a  wide  field,  but  within  each  club  the  work  is  generally 
more  restricted  than  in  any  previous  year  of  our  work.  The 
publication  of  outlines  of  study  in  our  reports  has  directly  in- 
fluenced the  character  of  the  work  done  by  registered  clubs. 
Not  only  are  the  outlines  practically  useful  in  suggesting  topics 
but  frequently  clubs  are  encouraged  to  attempt  consecutive  study 
of  a  restricted  subject  after  seeing  the  course  followed  by  some 
other  club. 

As  home  study  becomes  a  recognized  method  of  modern  cul- 
ture, the  aids  for  such  work  increase.  10  years  ago  it  would 
have  been  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  get  a  guide  for  reading 
and  study  on  a  particular  subject  without  paying  a  large  sum 
to  have  one  specially  prepared.  Now  not  only  is  the  number  of 
such  outlines  and  syllabuses  legion  and   constantly  increasing, 
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but  many  of  them  are  excellently  adapted  to  the  needs  both  of 
clubs  and  of  isolated  students.  In  addition  to  these  guides,  lists 
of  books  are  constantly  being  issued  on  various  topics.  Many 
large  public  libraries  publish  weekly  or  monthly  bulletins  con- 
taining selected  lists  and  often  supplementary  guides  for  read- 
ing. Lists  of  slides  and  photographs  are  not  yet  so  easy  to  ob- 
tain but  this  want  is  beginning  to  be  so  strongly  felt  that  it 
will  undoubtedly  be  met  in  the  near  future. 

The  permanent  position  of  home  study  in  the  education  of  the 
individual  is  shown  in  an  article  by  Miss  L.  Graham  Orozier  of 
Knoxville  (Tenn.)  on  Women's  clubs  and  education,  in  the  Educa- 
tional review  for  February  1899.     Miss  Crozier  says: 

Now  that  it  is  admitted  that  the  condition  of  a  progressive 
civilization  is  a  system  of  education  'that  is  both  scientific  and 
general,  is  it  not  easily  recognizable  that  the  years  devoted  to 
the  formal  education  must  be  prefaced  and  supplemented  by 
systems  quite  as  thorough  and  just  as  clearly  defined  as  those 
that  prevail  during  the  school  life  of  the  individual?  Of  these 
supplementary  systems  the  first  must  be  initiated  in  the  home, 
while  the  second  can  be  carried  forward  only  through  the  stim- 
ulus afforded  by  an  intelligent  and  cooperative  social  spirit. 
The  act  of  living  is  in  itself  the  most  important  natural  educa- 
tional process  with  which  the  human  body  has  to  do,  and  since 
the  life  process  is  one  continuous  whole,  certainly  the  forces 
directing  this  process  must  form  one  interrupted  series — the 
breaks  marking  but  the  passage  of  one  state  into  another. 

That  the  ultimate  success  of  all  forms  of  constitutional  govern- 
ment rests  with  the  development  of  a  citizenship  that  will  rep- 
resent a  high  average  of  thought  and  culture  has  become  a  plati- 
tude. The  acquisition  of  knowledge  may  rest  with  the  few  and 
the  responsibility  for  the  technical  training  undoubtedly  lies 
with  the  universities;  but  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  is  not  pos- 
sible except  through  the  goodwill  and  hearty  cooperation  of  the 
body  of  the  people.  It  is  not  enough  that  we  put  men  of  ability 
in  charge  of  well  equipped  educational  departments.  The  suc- 
cess of  the  system  of  universal  education,  on  the  establishment 
of  which  the  wellbeing  of  our  republic  rests,  does  not  depend  on 
professor  or  teacher,  but  on  the  public,  and  until  the  general 
public,  that  is  the  body  of  the  people,  becomes  informed  of  the 
purpose  and  plan  of  the  system  of  public  instruction  it  is  not 
possible  that  the  work  be  either  rapid  or  thorough.  The  kinder- 
garten, the  primary,  secondary,  and  high  school,  the  normal  and 
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university  training  must  stand  as  one  organic  whole  and  must 
be  recognized  as  such  by  those  whom  it  is  designed  to  serve, 
and  furthermore,  the  years  of  the  primal  school  life  and  the 
after  life  of  the  politico-social  individual  must  be  recognized  as 
simply  divisions  of  one  continuous  process. 

This  continuous  education  "  through  life  "  is  the  special  mis- 
sion of  the  study  club,  designed  as  it  is  to  encourage  and  stimu- 
late thought  and  study  initiated  by  individual  craving  for  mental 
activity.  Educators  frequently  assert  that  the  pupil's  mind  is 
naturally  lazy.  If  this  is  true  during  school  days,  it  must  surely 
be  expected  when  study  is  no  longer  the  first  business  of  life. 
For  this  reason,  aids  to  more  efficient  study  club  work  must  be 
recognized  as  one  of  the  most  necessary  and  far  reaching  instru- 
ments for  continuous  mental  development  of  individuals. 

A  position  of  importance  educationally  can  of  course  be  given 
only  to  clubs  whose  purpose  is  actual  study.  That  not  all  clubs 
calling  and  believing  themselves  to  be  study  clubs  are  organized 
for  this  purpose  is  evident  to  even  the  casual  observer.  It  must 
be  conceded  however  that  very  few  clubs  fail  to  fulfil  some  im- 
portant function  in  individual  education  and  culture  and  it  is 
seldom  that  the  distinctively  study  feature  is  not  emphasized 
and  developed  as  time  passes.  This  progress  and  the  permanent 
value  of  study  clubs  are  pointed  out  in  an  article  in  the  Outlook 
of  June  25,  1898.  The  subject  of  the  article  is  women's  clubs 
but  as  the  statements  apply  equally  to  all  study  clubs  an  extract 
is  here  reprinted: 

It  was  a  social  philosopher  who  said — and  he  laid  it  to  the 
cynic — that  clubs  and  classes  are  for  the  accumulation  of  super- 
ficial information  and  for  unloading  it  on  others,  without  much 
individual  absorption  by  anybody.  The  time  is  passing,  it  may  be 
already  passed,  of  which  the  cynic's  remark  is  true.  Classes  of 
women  are  no  longer  coming  together  for  the  sake  of  the  "super- 
ficial information  "  some  one  is  going  to  "  unload  "  upon  them; 
instead  they  come  together  desiring  the  only  thing  of  benefit 
that  it  is  possible  or  desirable  to  give,  an  inspiration  from  con- 
tact with  other  minds,  which  shall  be  a  stimulus  to  further  indi- 
vidual effort.  Perhaps  it  was  inevitable  that  women  should  at 
first  miss  the  true  meaning  of  what  they  had  created,  and  so  in 
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their  chase  after  facts,  statistics,  and  arguments,  quite  overlook, 
the  modest  opportunity  in  the  event.  It  always  seems  necessary 
to  go  through  the  primary  work  of  acquisition  before  an  individual 
comes  to  the  higher  work  of  inspiration.  The  club  is  finding  its 
own  sphere,  is  relating  itself  gradually  to  other  institutions,  and 
will  finally  settle  itself  into  its  own  niche  of  human  progress. 
Looking  back  from  that  vantage  ground,  it  will  be  easy  to  see 
what  the  meaning  of  this  present  enormous  activity  really  has 
been.  It  will  not  then  be  surprising  to  find  that  all  the  work 
upon  which  so  much  stress  is  laid  has  little  part  in  that  final 
round-up.  University  extension  lectures,  humble  papers  by  the 
literary  members,  kindergartens  maintained,  tired  mothers  re- 
lieved, works  of  art  diffused,  municipal  intervention,  and  the 
hundred  and  one  things  that  meant  the  club,  have  all  been  lost 
by  the  way,  while  the  permanent,  epoch-making  work  is  not  any 
tangible  result,  but  a  development  and  betterment  of  character. 

As  the  importance  of  the  study  club  becomes  more  generally 
recognized,  conferences  on  methods  of  work  are  more  carefully 
arranged.  The  topics  discussed  at  a  special  meeting  called  dur- 
ing the  past  year  by  the  ladies  literary  club  of  Grand  Rapids 
(Mich.)  is  given  here  as  containing  valuable  hints  for  similar  dis- 
cussions in  New  York  clubs. 

Conference  on  club  methods 
Organization 

Shall  membership  be  limited 

Duties,  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  membership  committee* 

Best  method  of  electing  officers 

Power  of  the  department  club 

Auxiliaries 

For  our  sons  and  daughters 
Evening  divisions  for  business  women 


Work 


Value  and  how  to  promote  extemporaneous  speaking 
How  can  clubs  conduct  successful  lecture  courses? 


Wnat  womens  clubs  can  do  for 
Our  public  schools 
The  promotion  of  art 
Municipal  affairs 
The  busy  girls  of  our  city 
Our  sisters  in  the  country 

Social  life 

How  is  it  best  cultivated? 
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The  science  of  study  club  work  is  not  yet  clearly  defined  and 
probably  will  never  be  reducible  to  a  set  of  bard  and  fast  princi- 
ples. It  must  win  its  adherents  from  a  constituency  already  over- 
burdened with  other  interests  and  must  combine  with  technically 
correct  methods,  persuasive  power  and  tactful  assistance  to  the 
slow  and  labored  efforts  of  minds  untrained  or  grown  sluggish 
from  lack  of  continued  disciplinary  study.  Observation  of  plans 
found  successful  in  other  organizations  is  a  good  method  of  im- 
proving club  work.  To  provide  means  for  such  comparative 
study  of  registered  clubs,  a  summarized  report  is  given  of  those 
whose  work  during  the  past  year  has  been  reported. 

Eespectfully  submitted 

Melvil  Dewey  Director 


APPENDIX 

REGISTERED  STUDY  CLUBS 

Albany,  Amici  in  littera  club.  Organized  1897.  Membership 
16  women.  10  biweekly  meetings  Oct.  to  Ap.  Subject: 
Spanish  history.    Janet  T.  Welsh,  secretary 

Albany,  Art  for  travelers  club.  Organized  1898.  Membership  12 
women.  16  weekly  meetings  Nov.  to  Ap.  Subjects:  History  of 
architecture,  sculpture  and  painting.  Mrs  D.  O.  Mears,  secre- 
tary 

Albany,  Council  of  Jewish  women,  Albany  section.  Organized 
1895.  Membership  74  women.  12  biweekly  meetings  Oct.  to 
May.  Subjects:  Jewish  history  and  the  Bible.  Two  public  lec- 
tures were  given,  the  subjects  of  which  were  Hebrew  contribu- 
tion to  civilization  and  the  Three  mothers  congresses.  Tereza  W. 
Bendell,  secretary 

Albany,  Missionary  study  club.  Organized  1897.  Membership 
16  women.  Meetings  Oct.  to  May.  Subject:  Missions.  Mart 
F.  Burt,  secretary 

Albany,  Pine  Hills  fortnightly  club.  Organized  1898.  Member- 
ship 11  women.  14  biweekly  meetings  Oct.  to  Ap.  Subject: 
United  States  history  through  the  revolution.  Mrs  H.  C.  Merri- 
man,  secretary 

Albion,  Historical  club.  Organized  1873.  Membership  60  men 
and  women.  19  biweekly  meetings  Nov.  to  Ap.  Subject:  Persia. 
Anna  E.  Sears,  secretary 

Albion,  Historical  conversation  club.  Organized  1878.  Member- 
ship 47  men  and  women.  20  weekly  meetings  Nov.  to  Ap.  Sub- 
jects: History  of  literature  and  current  topics,  to  each  of  which 
one  half  of  every  meeting  is  devoted.    Mrs  W.  G.  Swan,  secretary 
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Alexandria  Bay,  University  extension  club.  Organized  1897. 
Membership  41  men  and  women.  14  biweekly  meetings  Oct. 
to  Ap.  Subjects:  American  history,  American  literature  and 
current  events.  A  special  program  was  arranged  for  one  meet- 
ing to  which  nonmembers  were  invited.  Lillian  J.  Houghton, 
secretary 

Angelica,  Progress  club.  Organized  1894.  Membership  22 
women.  15  biweekly  meetings  Oct.  to  May.  Subject:  Italy. 
Sophia  L.  Atwater,  secretary 

Antwerp,  Fortnightly  club.  Organized  1896.  Membership  21 
women.  18  biweekly  meetings  Oct.  to  May.  Subject:  United 
States  history.     Marion  Hinsdale,  secretary 

Attica,  Authors  club.  Organized  1893.  Membership  42  men 
and  women.  27  weekly  meetings  Oct.  to  May.  Subject:  Authors 
of  the  19th  century,  to  each  of  whom  an  average  of  two  meet- 
ings was  devoted.  The  program  was  varied  with  quotations, 
debates,  discussion  of  current  events  and  music.  Martha  D. 
Huber,  secretary 

Attica,  Monday  club.  Organized  1896.  Membership  45  men 
and  women.  19  weekly  meetings  Nov.  to  Ap.  Subjects:  Borneo 
and  Juliet,  Richard  3,  Browning,  Tennyson  and  Kipling.  In  the 
readings  of  plays  characters  were  assigned  to  club  members  and 
readings  and  papers  were  followed  by  discussions.  Every  fifth 
meeting  was  in  charge  of  the  entertainment  committee  which 
prepared  a  program  of  light  literature.  Mrs  C.  D.  Wing,  secre- 
tary 

Auburn,  Art  research  club.  Organized  1898.  As  several  meet- 
ings were  devoted  to  organization  regular  work  did  not  begin 
till  January  1899.  Meetings  biweekly  Oct.  to  Ap.  Subject: 
French  art  of  the  19th  century.  Papers  and  discussions  of  in- 
dividual artists  were  preceded  by  general  papers  on  the 
schools  of  painting  to  which  they  belong.  R.  P.  Meaker, 
secretary  ; 
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Auburn,  Fortnightly  club.  Organized  1883.  Membership  35 
women.  14  biweekly  meetings  Oct.  to  Ap.  Subject:  Scotland. 
Susan  Allen,  secretary 

Aurora,  Thursday  club.  Organized  1895.  Membership  30 
women.  14  biweekly  meetings  Oct.  to  May.  Subject:  France. 
Mary  Morrell,  secretary 

Baldwinsville,  History  club.  Organized  1896.  Membership  10 
women.  45  weekly  meetings.  Subject:  Spain.  Mary  M. 
Hamill,  secretary 

Baldwinsville,  University  extension  club.  Organized  1896.  Mem- 
bership 50  women.  12  biweekly  meetings  Oct.  to  Ap.  Subject: 
Holland.     Eva  Burdick,  secretary 

Bath,  Art  club.  Organized  1898.  Membership  15  women.  24 
weekly  meetings  Nov.  to  May.  Subject:  History  of  Italian  art 
through  the  16th  century.  Photographs  and  prints  were  used  to 
illustrate  the  subject.    Katherine  Rutherford,  secretary 

Bath  on  Hudson,  Shaksperean  society.  Organized  1895.  Mem- 
bership 15  women.  13  biweekly  meetings  Oct.  to  Mar.  Subject: 
Ancient  and  modern  Italy.  Special  topics:  Roman  kingdom, 
Roman  republic,  Roman  empire,  medieval  Italy,  Florence,  Venice, 
Milan,  Naples,  Rome,  and  modem  Italy.  The  club  from  its  own 
resources  has  illustrated  most  of  the  subjects  of  study.     Frances 

B.  Merrifield,  secretary 

Belfast,  Hawthorne  club.  Organized  1895.  Membership  23 
women.  37  weekly  meetings  Sep.  to  June.  Subjects:  Greek 
history  and  literature.     Mrs  J.  H.  Chamberlain,  secretary 

Belmont,  literary  and  historical  society.  Organized  1885.  Mem- 
bership 50  women.  38  weekly  meetings  Oct.  to  July.  Subjects: 
Economics  and  home  science.     H.  N.  Mattoni,  secretary 

Belmont,  Tourist  club.  Organized  1895.  Membership  20 
women.  30  weekly  meetings  Oct.  to  June.  Subject:  Victorian  era. 
Mrs  C.  W.  Curtis,  secretary 

Binghamton,  Civic  club.  Organized  1898.  13  biweekly  meet- 
iugs.     Subjects:  Social  science  and  political  economy.     Frances 

C.  Doubled  ay,  secretary 
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Binghamton,  Every  Saturday  night  club.  Organized  1895.  Mem- 
bership 12  women.  31  weekly  meetings  Oct.  to  June.  Subject: 
French  history.     Susan  G.  Inloes,  secretary 

Binghamton,  High  school  literary  club.  Organized  1893.  Mem- 
bership 41.  35  weekly  meetings  Sep.  to  June.  Subjects:  Steven- 
son, Barrie  and  Maclaren.     Mabelle  E.  Cary,  secretary 

Binghamton,  Ladies  literary  society  of  the  First  congregational 
church.  Organized  1897.  Membership  45.  26  weekly  meetings 
Oct.  to  Ap.  Subject:  English  history.  Mrs  John  Manier, 
secretary 

Binghamton,  Priscilla  club.  Organized  1896.  Membership  8 
women.  Weekly  meetings.  Subject:  General  history.  Sarah 
M.  Williams,  secretary 

Blauvelt,  Reading  circle.  Organized  1893.  Membership  18 
men  and  women.  18  weekly  meetings  Nov.  to  Ap.  Mrs  D.  P. 
Moody,  secretary 

Bolivar,  Sorosis.  Organized  1895.  Membership  25  women. 
49  weekly  meetings.  Subjects:  French  history  and  general 
literature.     Mrs  Jennie  Nichols,  secretary 

Brasher  Falls,  Literary  club.  Organized  1898.  Membership  23 
men  and  women.  15  biweekly  meetings  Oct.  to  Ap.  Subjects: 
American  history  and  literature.     W.  W.  Walling,  secretary 

Brentwood,  Travelers  club.  Organized  1896.  Membership  20 
men  and  women.  16  biweekly  meetings  beginning  Oct.  Sub- 
ject: English  history.     Henry  H.  Hall,  secretary 

Bronxville,  Nondescript  club.  Organized  1896.  Membership  15 
women.  12  biweekly  meetings  Nov.  to  May.  Subject:  Sociology. 
Miss  Bacon,  secretary 

Brooklyn  art  guild.  Membership  53  men  and  women.  Weekly 
meetings  Oct.  to  May.  The  sketch  class  only  has  met  during  the 
past  year,  with  exception  of  regular  business  meetings  of  the 
guild.     Edith  Sawyer,  secretary 

Buffalo,  Council  of  Jewish  women,  Buffalo  section,  circle  no.  3, 
Organized  1896.  Membership  11.  14  biweekly  meetings  Nov. 
to  May.     Subject:  Bible.     Bay  B.  Marks,  secretary 
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Buffalo,  Gradgrind  club.  Organized  1895.  15  biweekly  meet- 
ings Oct.  to  Ap.     Subject:  Italy.     Anna  Carter,  secretary 

Buffalo,  Graduates  association  of  the  Buffalo  seminary.  Organized 
1876.  Membership  2,12  women.  20  weekly  meetings  Nov.  to  Ap. 
Subject:  60  years  of  recent  history.  Josephine  Wilhelm,  secre- 
tary 

Buffalo,  Highland  Park  literary  club.  Organized  1892.  Mem- 
bership 40  women.  25  weekly  meetings  Oct.  to  Ap.  Subject: 
English  history  and  literature  from  1714  to  the  present  time. 
Ella  A.  Holmes,  secretary 

Buffalo,  Literary  club  of  the  Church  of  the  Messiah.  Organized 
1880.  Membership  150  women.  21  weekly  meetings  Nov.  to  Ap. 
Subject:  The  Balkan  states.  Papers  are  followed  by  an  hour's 
discussion.     Stella  M.  Clark,  secretary 

Buffalo,  Monday  class.  Membership  29  women.  26  weekly 
meetings  Oct.  to  Ap.  Subject:  Art,  history  and  literature  of 
modern  Italy.     Mrs  Eugene  Chamberlain,  secretary 

Buffalo,  Saturday  class.  Organized  1876.  Membership  25 
women.  25  weekly  meetings  Nov.  to  May.  Subject:  Growth  of 
democracy  in  the  19th  century.  For  program  see  p.  719.  Mrs 
Julia  A.  Nichols,  secretary 

Buffalo,  Teachers  association  of  the  Church  of  Our  Father.  Or- 
ganized 1898.  Membership  18  men  and  women.  18  biweekly 
meetings  Oct.  to  June.  Subject:  Old  testament.  Lectures  by 
the  president  are  followed  by  discussion  and  reports  from  the 
members  on  topics  previously  assigned.  The  work  aims  chiefly  to 
aid  the  Sundaysckool  teachers  by  indicating  problems  involved, 
by  instructing  in  methods  of  study  and  in  use  of  materials  and 
by  reviewing  higher  criticism.     Florence  B.  Hill,  secretary 

Buffalo,  Training  class  of  Buffalo  free  kindergarten  association. 
Organized  1891.  Membership  20  women.  Meets  four  times  a 
week  Sep.  to  June.  Subjects:  Kindergarten  gifts,  education,  psy- 
chology, methods  and  principles,  Homer's  Odyssey,  symbolic  edu- 
cation, drawing  and  modeling,  botany,  songs,  games  and  mother 
play.     Ella  C  Elder,  secretary 
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Buffalo,  Tuesday  club.  Organized  1894.  Membership  7  women, 
16  biweekly  meeting®  Oct.  to  June.  Subject:  Browning's  poems, 
Florence  R.  Hill,  secretary 

Buffalo,  Woman's  investigating  club.  Membership  104.  24  week- 
ly meetings  Oct.  to  Mar.  Subject:  A  winter  in  Florence.  Mrs 
A.  C.  Wertimer,  corresponding  secretary 

Caledonia,  Fortnightly  club.  Organized  1887.  Membership  56 
men  and  women.  14  biweekly  meetings  Nov.  to  May.  Subjects: 
Spanish  history,  Porto  Rico,  the  Philippines,  Mexico,  Cuba,  Ha- 
waii, Spanish  war  and  universal  peace.  Margaret  A.  Campbell, 
secretary 

Camden  historical  club.  Organized  1884.  Membership  18  wo- 
men. 23  weekly  meetings  Oct.  to  Mar.  Subjects:  American  his- 
tory, American  literature  and  cathedrals  of  England.  Mrs  E.  0. 
Case,  secretary 

Canajoharie,  Colonial  club.  Organized  1898.  Membership  35  wo- 
men. Biweekly  meetings  Oct.  to  June.  Subject:  History  of  col- 
onies.   Mabel  W.  Smith,  secretary 

Canajoharie,  Monday  evening  club.  Organized  1893.  Membership 
30  women.  24  weekly  meetings  Oct.  to  Ap.  Subjects:  History 
and  literature  of  England  and  current  events.  Emma  Vosburgh, 
secretary 

Canojoharie,  Travelers  club.  Organized  1897.  Membership  35 
women.  15  biweekly  meetings  Oct.  to  June.  Subject:  Italy.  Mrs 
W.  J.  Coye,  secretary 

Canaseraga,  Essential  club.  Organized  1897.  Membership  26 
women.  32  weekly  meetings  Oct.  to  June.  Subject:  Shakspere. 
Mrs  W.  J.  Garwood,  secretary 

Canastota,  Fortnightly  club.  Membership  40  men  and  women, 
14  biweekly  meetings  Oct.  to  June.  Subjects:  Othello,  Romeo  aM 
Juliet,  King  Lear  and  the  Tempest.    Jessie  A.  Groat,  secretary 

Carthage,  Shakespeare  club.  Organized  1891.  Membership  12 
women.  26  weekly  meetings  Oct.  to  Ap.  Subjects:  As  you  like 
it,  King  Henry  6,  Tico  gentlemen  of  Yerona  and  Coriolanus.  Mrs 
George  Spicer,  secretary 
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Castile,  Wednesday  club.  Organized  1895.  Membership  20 
women.  Weekly  meetings  Oct.  to  May.  Su'bject:  Greece,  her 
colonies,  history,  literature,  art  and  philosophy.  Mrs  Mary 
Tabor,  secretary 

Catskill,  Monday  club.  Organized  1894.  Membership  20 
women.  20  weekly  meetings  Nov.  to  May.  Subject:  England 
from  James  1  to  Victoria.     Mrs  Adelaide  E.  Harris,  secretary 

Cayuga,  Monday  reading  circle.  Organized  1897.  Membership 
24.  men  and  women.  25  weekly  meetings  Oct.  to  Mar.  Subjects: 
the  Tempest,  Julius  Caesar  and  Hamlet.     E.  L.  Jones,  president 

Charlton  reading  circle.  Organized  1882.  Membership  12  men 
and  women.  24  weekly  meetings  Nov.  to  Ap.  Subject:  Con- 
stitutional history  of  the  United  States  through  the  civil  war. 
Mary  E.  Callaghan,  secretary 

Chatham  literary  society.  Organized  1878.  Membership  61 
men  and  women.  19  biweekly  meetings  Sep.  to  May.  Subject: 
Shakspere's  historical  plays,  King  John,  Richard  2  and  Eenry  4- 
The  work  has  been  under  direction  of  Mrs  H.  A.  Davidson  of 
Albany,  who  prepared  a  syllabus  of  questions  for  each  play,  one 
section  of  which  was  used  at  each  meeting.  These  syllabuses 
are  distributed  several  weeks  prior  to  the  study  of  the  subject 
and  are  used  by  the  members  as  a  basis  of  study.  The  work  of 
the  last  two  years  under  Mrs  Davidson's  direction  has  been  found 
to  be  much  more  profitable  than  any  undertaken  in  other  ways. 
The  system  of  papers  has  been  abandoned  and  all  members  are 
free  to  study  and  read  for  themselves  and  to  participate  in  all 
discussions  at  the  meetings.     Mrs  S.  McK.  Smith,  secretary 

Claverack,  University  association.  Organized  1897.  Club  re- 
organized for  1898-99  and  held  eight  meetings  but  as  little  in- 
terest was  shown  the  work  was  given  up.  A.  F.  Hermanoe, 
secretary 

Constantia  literary  club.  Organized  1898.  Membership  16  men 
acd  women.  Weekly  meetings  Oct.  to  July.  Subject:  English 
literature  of  the  19th  century.     Josephine  Bryan,  secretary 
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Copenhagen  literary  circle.  Organized  1884.  Membership  34 
men  and  women.  18  biweekly  meetings  Sep.  to  June.  Subject: 
Russia.     Mrs  Alice  Greene,  correspondent 

Corning,  Clionian  circle.  Organized  1881.  Membership  25 
women.  33  weekly  meetings  Oct.  to  June.  Subject:  American 
history  and  literature.     Jeannie  Branch,  secretary 

Cornwall  on  the  Hudson,  Ingleside  club.  Organized  1897.  Mem- 
bership 23  women.  Weekly  meetings  Nov.  to  Ap.  Subject:  Eng- 
lish poetry.     Margaret  A.  Reveley,  secretary 

Cuba,  Shakespeare  amateurs.  Organized  1889.  Membership  18 
women.  40  weekly  meetings  Sep.  to  June.  Subject:  Shakspere, 
Florence  Arnold,  secretary 

Cuba,  Shakespeare  club.  Organized  1887.  Membership  20 
women.  24  weekly  meetings  Oct.  to  Mar.  Subject:  Eastern 
nations.     Eugenia  Eaton,  secretary 

Delhi,  Tourists  club.     Organized  1896.     Membership  16  women, 

18  biweekly  meetings  Oct.  to  May.     Subjects:  Russia  and  Greece. 
Carrie  L.  Shaw,  secretary 

Dunkirk,  Cardinal  Newman  reading  circle.  Organized  1892. 
Membership  16  men  and  women.  18  biweekly  meetings  from 
Sep.  to  June.  Subject:  English  literature.  Anna  L.  Hession, 
secretary 

Dunkirk,  Women's  literary  club.  Organized  1885.  59  members, 
27  weekly  meetings  Oct.  to  Mar.  Subjects:  Italian  history  and 
literature.  Special  topics:  Venice,  Venetian  colorists,  Milan, 
Naples  and  Italian  drama.     Mrs  Adeline  K.  Blood,  secretary 

East  Aurora,  Woman's  club.  Organized  1894.  Membership  40. 
30  weekly  meetings  Oct.  to  May.  Subject:  History,  art,  litera- 
ture and  science  of  England.     Mrs  Carrie  A.  Peck,  secretary 

East  Fishkill,  Fortnightly  club.     Organized  1897.     Membership 

19  women.     Biweekly  meetings  Sep.  to  May.     Subject:  Italy. 
Nettie  Van  Wyck,  secretary 

Ellington  literary  club.  Membership  13  women.  16  biweekly 
meetings  Sep.  to  Ap.  Subject:  English  history.  Mrs  Ophelia 
Db  Voe,  secretary 
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Elmira,  Current  topic  Chautauquans.  Organized  1896.  Mem- 
bership 18  women.  32  weekly  meetings  Oct.  to  June.  Subjects: 
English  history,  Europe  in  the  19th  century  and  men  and  man- 
ners of  the  18th  century.     Mary  G.  Brown,  secretary 

Elmira,  Home  lights  club.  Organized  1889.  Membership  30 
women.  12  monthly  meetings.  Subject:  Home  missions.  Mrs 
Carleton  Wilbor,  secretary 

Elmira,  Wednesday  morning  club.  Organized  1891.  Member- 
ship 51  women.  29  weekly  meetings  Oct.  to  Ap.  Subjects:  Edu- 
cation and  history.     Mary  H.  Goldsmith,  secretary 

Fairport,  Ladies  historical  club.  28  weekly  meetings  Oct.  to 
May.     Subject:  German  history  and  literature. 

Fayetteville,  Coterie.  Organized  1885.  Membership  31  women. 
21  biweekly  meetings  Sep.  to  June.  Subject:  France.  Miriam 
Collin,  secretary 

Fayetteville,  Philomath.  Organized  1885.  Membership  30  wo- 
men. 21  biweekly  meetings  Sep.  to  July.  Subject:  Greece.  Mrs 
H.  M.  Rioe,  secretary 

Fillmore,  Wide  awake  club.  Organized  1895.  Membership  20 
women.  22  biweekly  metings  Sep.  to  June.  Subject:  American 
literature.     Mary  Rotchford,  secretwry 

Flushing,  Good  citizenship  league.  13  meetings  Oct.  to  May. 
Subjects:  Education  and  Italian  literature. 

Fort  Edward,  Fortnightly  club.  Organized  1893.  13  biweekly 
meetings.  Subjects:  American  history  from  the  revolution  and 
Shakspere.    Mrs  George  F.  Underwood,  secretary 

Fort  Plain,  Saturday  afternoon  study  class.  Organized  1897. 
Membership  40  women.  27  weekly  meetings  Sep.  to  May.  Sub- 
ject: Great  Britain.    Jessie  R.  Tanner,  secretary 

Franklinville,  011a  podrida  literary  society.  Organized  1897. 
Membership  12  women.  24  weekly  meetings  Oct.  to  Mar.  Sub- 
ject: France.     Mrs  G.  N.  G.  Ferris,  secretary 
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Fredonia,  Shakespeare  club.  Organized  1885.  Membership  19 
women.  23  weekly  meetings  Oct.  to  Mar.  Subjects:  Victorian 
age  and  the  poetic  renaissance.    Mrs  0.  L.  Webster,  secretary 

Fredonia,  Society  for  the  study  of  art.  Organized  1884.  Mem- 
bership 44  women.  The  club  is  divided  into  three  sections,  each 
meeting  monthly  Sep.  to  June.  Subjects:  Italian  architecture. 
Dutch  and  German  painting  and  Italian  painting.  Two  special 
meetings  were  illustrated  by  lantern  slides  of  English  and  Ameri- 
can pictures.  The  outline  of  the  work  is  based  on  Farrar's  Art 
topics.     Edith  N.  Curtis,  secretary 

Fulton  reading  circle.  Organized  1876.  Membership  25  women. 
26  weekly  meetings  Oct.  to  Ap.  Subject:  American  literature. 
Mrs  Abram  Emerick,  secretary 

Geneva,  Art  circle.  Organized  1893.  Membership  18  women. 
35  weekly  meetings  Oct.  to  June.  Subject:  French  art.  Kath- 
arine I.  MoCan,  secretary 

Glens  Falls,  Tuesday  club.  Organized  1896.  Membership  22  wo- 
men. 18  biweekly  meetings  Oct.  to  May.  Subject:  French  paint- 
ing. Interest  has  been  increased  by  loan  of  photographs.  Ger- 
trude Goulding,  secretary 

Gloversville,  Clio  circle.  Organized  1895.  Membership '  16 
women.  16  biweekly  meetings  Oct.  to  May.  Subject:  American 
history  from  1789  to  1829.    Margaret  Phelps,  secretary 

Gloversville,  Monday  afternoon  study  class.  Membership  24  wo- 
men. Weekly  meetings  Oct.  to  Ap.  Subject:  Assyria  and 
ancient  Greece.    Mrs  Agnes  E.  Steele,  secretary 

Greendale,  Tuesday  afternoon  study  class.  Organized  1898. 
Membership  15  women.  25  weekly  meetings  Nov.  to  Ap.  Sub- 
ject :  Holland.     Louise  Allen,  secretary 

Greenwich,  Daughters  of  the  American  revolution,  Willard's 
Mountain  chapter.  21  members.  Monthly  meetings  Sep.  to  June. 
Subject:  Beginning  of  the  American  revolution.  Mrs  J.  S. 
Stewart,  secretary 
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Groton,  Columbian  club.  Organized  1892.  Membership  20 
women.  18  biweekly  meetings  Oct.  to  June.  Subjects:  Spain  and 
Italy.     Mrs  E.  E.  Barney,  secretary 

Groton,  Historical  club.  Organized  1899.  20  biweekly  meet- 
ings. Subjects:  Discovery  of  America,  lands  and  people  dis- 
covered and  the  discoverers.     Mabel  N.  McNiel,  secretary 

Hamilton,  Fortnightly  club.  Organized  1894.  Membership  32 
women.  15  biweekly  meetings  Oct.  to  May.  Subject:  Eliza- 
bethan and  puritan  England.     Mrs  C.  N.  Spencer,  secretary 

Haverstraw,  Clio  club.  Organized  1898.  Membership  22 
women.  Biweekly  meetings  Oct.  to  May.  Subject:  Norway, 
Sweden  and  Denmark.     Georgetta  Smith,  secretary 

Haverstraw,  Nineteenth  century  club.  Organized  1894.  Mem- 
bership 16  women.  15  biweekly  meetings  Oct.  to  May.  Sub- 
ject: Holland.     E.  B.  Gurnee,  secretary 

Herkimer,  Progressive  club.  Organized  1895.  Membership  35 
women.  18  biweekly  meetings  Sep.  to  June.  Subject:  Roman  his- 
tory.     Elizabeth  B.  May,  secretary 

Honeoye  Falls,  Fortnightly  club.  Membership  34  women.  Bi 
weekly  meetings  Sep.  to  May.  Subject:  Spain.  Miss  Fish 
secretary 

Hornellsville,  Macaulay  club.  Organized  1889.  Membership  10 
women.  16  biweekly  meetings  Sep.  to  May.  Subjects:  King 
Lear,  As  you  like  it,  Hamlet  and  Julius  Caesar.  The  text  of  the 
plays  was  the  basis  of  the  year's  work,  the  aim  of  which  was  to 
make  an  intensive  study  of  Shakspere  through  the  plays  men- 
tioned. To  this  end  the  club  has  studied  the  life  of  Shakspere, 
the  periods  in  which  the  plays  were  written,  the  historical  events 
on  which  they  are  based  and  the  sources  of  the  plots.  Part  of 
a  play  was  read  at  each  meeting  and  at  a  subsequent  meeting 
questions  on  the  text  were  asked  and  their  answers  discussed. 
In  the  study  of  King  Lear  the  following  papers  were  real 
Sha'kspere,  his  mind  and  art,  History  of  the  play  and  source  of 
the  plot,  Shakspere's  contemporaries  (Bacon,  Jonson  and  Spen- 
cer) and  Cordelia.     Jessie  D.  Sharp,  secretary 
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Hornellsville,  Saturday  club.  Organized  1886.  Membership  10 
women.  10  biweekly  meetings  Oct.  to  Ap.  Subjects:  History 
and  literature.     Susan  G.  Adsit,  secretary 

Hudson,  Daughters  of  the  American  revolution,  Hendrick  Hudson 
chapter.  Membership  53  women.  11  meetings  July  to  May.  Sub- 
ject: History.     Harriette  A.  Folger,  secretary 

Ilion,  Historical  club.  Organized  1893.  Membership  44  women. 
22  weekly  meetings  Nov.  to  Ap.  Subject:  American  history 
through  the  revolution.     Katherine  Joerissen,  secretary 

Ilion,  Monday  music  club.  Organized  1898.  Membership  21 
women.  Meets  every 'three  weeks  Oct.  to  Ap.  Subject:  History 
of  music.  Special  topics:  Origin  of  music,  rise  of  polyphony, 
musical  instruments,  church  music  from  Palestrina  to  Bach  and 
Handel,  Handel,  Bach,  Handel  and  Bach  compared.  Mrs  Oarl 
Burch,  secretary 

Ilion,  Travelers  club.  Organized  1891.  Membership  52  women. 
22  biweekly  meetings  Sep.  to  May.  Subject:  England's  growth 
from  the  Saxons  to  the  Stuarts.  Special  topics:  The  Saxons,  the 
Normans,  the  Plantagenets,  golden  age  of  English  literature  and 
Shakspere.     Mrs  J.  A.  Whitfield,  secretary 

Islip,  Winter  night  club.  Organized  1898.  Membership  15 
men  and  women.  13  biweekly  meetings  Nov.  to  Ap.  Subjects: 
Spanish  history  and  literature.     H.  O.  Haff,  secretary 

Ithaca,  Woman's  club.  Organized  1894.  Membership  58.  18 
biweekly  meetings  Oct.  to  May.  Subject:  Scandinavian  history 
and  woman's  suffrage.     Mrs  M.  H.  Davis,  secretary 

Jamestown,  Fortnightly  club.  Organized  1894.  Membership  65 
women.  11  biweekly  meetings  Nov.  to  Mar.  Subject:  Scotland, 
its  history  and  romance.    Mertie  M.  Broadhead,  secretary 

Jamestown,  New  century  art  club.  Organized  1897.  Member- 
ship 30.  13  biweekly  meetings  Oct.  to  Ap.  Subject:  English  art 
and  architecture.  A  lecture  on  art  was  given  before  the  club  by 
F.  Hopkinson  Smith.     Eva  M.  Grier,  secretary 
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Johnstown,  Fortnightly  study  club.  Organized  1896.  Member- 
ship 17  women.  15  biweekly  meetings  Oct.  to  May.  Subjects: 
King  John,  As  you  like  it  and  Macbeth.  Mrs  E.  A.  Wells  jr, 
secretary 

Johnstown,  Heli  study  club.  Organized  1890.  Membership  24 
women.  17  biweekly  meetings  Oct.  to  May.  Subject:  Products,, 
discoverers  and  noted  people  of  America.  Mrs  A.  B.  Wassung, 
secretary 

Johnstown,  Round  table.  Organized  1894.  Membership  18 
women.  15  biweekly  meetings  Oct.  to  Ap.  Subject:  Roman  his- 
tory to  death  of  Julius  Caesar.     Margaret  Stewart,  secretary 

Jordan,  Nineteenth  century  club.  Organized  1894.  Membership 
27  women.  25  weekly  meetings  Sep.  to  Ap.  Subject:  History. 
Mabel  L.  Perry,  secretary 

Keuka  college,  Interlaken  literary  club.  Organized  1897.  Mem- 
bership 16  men  and  women.  14  biweekly  meetings  Nov.  to  May. 
Subject:  French  history.     Mrs  Dora  Worden,  secretary 

Kinderhook,  Monday  afternoon  club.  Organized  1896.  Member- 
ship 11  women.  14  biweekly  meetings  Oct.  to  Ap.  Subject: 
English  authors.  In  general  one  meeting  is  devoted  to  each 
author.     A.  H.  Wilcoxson,  secretary 

Kingston,  Monday  club.  Organized  1895.  Membership  25 
women.  29  weekly  meetings  Oct.  to  Ap.  Subject:  Literature  of 
the  19th  century.      Mrs  G.  D.  B.  Hasbrouck,  secretary 

Leroy,  History  of  art  club.  Organized  1896.  Membership  48 
women.  21  weekly  meetings  Oct.  to  Mar.  Subject:  Grecian  art, 
history  and  literature.  The  work  has  covered  the  period  from 
1000  B.  C.  to  the  present  time  and  has  been  presented  through 
oral  topics,  discussions  and  special  papers.  Illustrations  con- 
sisting of  maps,  engravings  and  photographs  have  been  profitably 
used.     Jeannette  E.  Barrows,  secretary 

Leroy,  Woman's  club.  Organized  1896.  Membership  101 
women.  25  weekly  meetings  Oct.  to  Ap.  Subjects:  English  his- 
tory, literature  and  art,  and  household  economics.    The  last  sub- 
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ject  was  studied  at  every  fourth  meeting  under  the  topics,  phys- 
ical aspects  of  the  home,  intellectual  conditions  of  the  home, 
moral  influences  of  the  home,  and  economy.  Alida  M.  Kandall, 
secretary 

Liverpool,  Historical  society.  Organized  1S94.  .Membership  20 
women.  25  weekly  meetings  Oct.  to  Mar.  Subjects:  French  his- 
tory, literature  and  art.     Hattie  Meloling,  secretary 

Livonia,  Ladies  literary  club.  Organized  1892.  Membership  37. 
20  weekly  meetings  Oct.  to  Ap.  Subject:  Present  day  American 
literature.  About  four  recent  books  were  reviewed  at  each  meet- 
ing. Three  meetings  were  partly  social  in  character  and  the  club 
held  two  open  meetings.     Mrs  F.  M.  Davis,  secretary 

Lockport,  Saturday  club.'  12  biweekly  meetings  Nov.  to  Ap. 
Subject:  Our  country.     Harriet  E.  Buck,  secretary 

Mamaroneck,  Art  club.  Organized  1898.  Membership  five 
women.  16  biweekly  meetings  Oct.  to  June.  Subject:  Italian  and 
Spanish  art.    Annie  K.  Moore,  secretary 

Manlius,  Monday  evening  club.  Organized  1895.  Membership 
16  women.  30  weekly  meetings  Oct.  to  June.  Subject:  United 
States.     Jessie  H.  Hermans,  secretary 

Marcy,  Grange  study  club.  Organized  1899.  Membership  65 
men  and  women.  Biweekly  meetings.  Subject:  United  States 
history.     G.  K.  Wright,  secretary 

Massena,  Ladies  literary  club.  Organized  1894.  Membership 
34.  13  biweekly  meetings  Oct.  to  Mar.  Subject:  History  of 
France  from  Louis  14  to  banishment  of  Napoleon.  Helen  M. 
Andrews,  secretary 

Middletown,  Art  club.  Organized  1892.  Membership  10 
women.  25  biweekly  meetings.  Subject:  American  art  and  his- 
tory. Besides  the  regular  work  the  club  has  had  three  lectures 
on  Italian  art.    Mrs  D.  W.  Webster,  secretary 

Middletown,  Historical  club.  Organized  1896.  Membership  8 
women.  26  weekly  meetings  Oct.  to  May.  Subject:  Koman  his- 
tory.    Mrs  F.  E.  Wisner,  secretary 
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Middletown,  Monday  art  club.  Organized  1891.  Membership  20 
women.  14  biweekly  meetings  Nov.  to  May.  Subject:  Italian 
cathedrals  and  art.  For  program  see  p.  715.  Nellie  C.  Purdy, 
secretary 

Middletown,  The  tourists.  Organized  1889.  Membership  12 
women.  17  biweekly  meetings  Oct.  to  May.  Subjects:  Turkey 
and  the  Holy  Land.     Elizabeth  Elmer,  secretary 

Middletown,  Travelers  club.  Organized  1889.  Membership  10 
women.  30  weekly  meetings  Oct.  to  May.  Subject:  Greece. 
At  the  close  of  the  year  the  club  unites  with  other  clubs  in  the 
town  in  an  annual  meeting  at  which  each  club  presents  a  paper. 
This  year  Prof.  W.  C.  Lawton  of  Brooklyn  lectured  on  Kipling. 
Frances  M.  Boak,  secretary 

Middleville,  Literary  union.  Organized  1898.  Membership  29 
men  and  women.  18  biweekly  meetings  Oct.  to  June.  Subjects: 
American  literature,  minor  poets,  American  orators  and  musi- 
cians.    J.  S.  Elsall,  secretary 

Mohawk  study  club.  Organized  1898.  Membership  30  women. 
11  biweekly  meetings  Oct.  to  May.  Subject:  American  literature. 
Mrs  D.  D.  Spencer,  secretary 

Moravia,  Philomath.  Organized  1886,  Membership  23  women. 
28  weekly  meetings  Oct.  to  Ap.     Sara  R.  Chandler,  secretary 

Moravia,  Round  table.  Organized  1896.  Membership  11  women. 
15  biweekly  meetings  Sep.  to  Ap.  Subject:  American  history. 
Ella  A.  Phelps,  secretary 

Mt  Morris,  Literary  and  musical  society.  Organized  1899.  Meet- 
ings biweekly.  Subject:  American  colonial  history  and  travel. 
Rev.  L.  Stiles,  secretary 

Mt  Morris,  Monday  club.  Organized  1896.  Membership  30 
women.  27  weekly  meetings  from  Oct.  to  May.  Subject:  Hol- 
land.   Martha  J.  Galbraith,  secretary 

Mt  Vernon,  Westchester  woman's  club.  Organized  1894.  Mem- 
bership 142.  20  biweekly  meetings  Oct.  to  Sep.  Mrs  C.  H. 
Stecker,  secretary 
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Nassau,  Philomathean  society.  Organized  1896.  Membership 
40  men  and  women.  12  biweekly  meetings  Oct.  to  May.  Sub- 
ject :  Our  government.     Mrs  F.  O.  Sheldon,  secretary 

New  York,  Alcala  club.  Organized  1898.  Membership  10 
women.  12  biweekly  meetings  Nov.  to  June.  Subject:  Spain. 
Sarah  E.  Wright,  secretary 

New  York,  Mary  Arden  club.  Organized  1895.  Membership  18 
women.  12  biweekly  meetings  Nov.  to  Ap.  Subject:  Shakspere. 
Mrs  H.  M.  Nesmith,  secretary 

New  York,  Neighborhood  civic  club.  Organized  1893.  Member- 
ship 35  young  men.  The  club  \&  under  direction  of  a  resident 
of  the  Rivington  street  settlement.  Weekly  meetings  through- 
out the  year  but  no  study  from'  June  to  Sep.  Subjects:  Oivil 
government,  municipal  administration  and  biographies  of  emi- 
nent Americans.  There  has  been  given  a  course  of  six  illus- 
trated lectures  on  the  city  departments  of  New  York,  a  course 
of  six  talks  on  the  biographies  of  noted  Americans,  and  lectures 
on  education  and  English  composition.  After  each  of  these  lec- 
tures the  members  of  the  club  took  part  in  a  general  discussion. 
Benjamin  Reich,  secretary 

New  York,  Seton  circle.  Organized  1895.  Membership  97  women. 
Meets  three  times  a  month  Oct.  to  May.  Subjects:  History  of 
catholic  missions  to  the  Indians,  and  English  novelists.  A  course 
of  six  lectures  by  Henry  Austin  Adams  on  the  English  novelists, 
and  four  lectures  on  other  subjects  were  given.  S.  Rodier, 
secretary 

New  York,  Society  for  study  of  child  nature,  chapter  1.  Or- 
ganized 1896.  Membership  21  women.  21  weekly  meetings  Nov. 
to  Ap.  Subject:  Child-study.  Among  the  works  which  were 
read  and  discussed  are  Rousseau's  Emile,  Locke's  Education,  Prof. 
Adler's  lectures  on  punishment  and  his  Moral  instruction  of  chil- 
dren. The  study  is  supplemented  by  occasional  lectures  and  by 
frequent  talks  by  the  president.     Mrs  M.  L.  Meierhof,  secretary 
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Newark,  Twentieth  century  club.  Organized  1898.  Membership 
17  men.  35  weekly  meetings  Oct.  to  May.  Subject:  Social 
economy  based  on  Ely's  Outlines  of  economics.  Stephen  E.  Oom- 
stock,  secretary 

Niagara  Falls,  Monday  club.  Organized  1894.  Membership  15 
women.  27  weekly  meetings  Oct.  to  May.  Subject:  The 
Netherlands.     Anna  A.  Thompson,  secretary 

North  Tonawanda,  Forum  club.  Organized  1897.  Membership 
12  men.  18  biweekly  meetings  Sep.  to  June.  Subjects:  Munici- 
pal, national  and  sociologic  questions.  Each  sixth  meeting  is  a 
general  debate.     Mason  M.  Smith,  secretary 

Ogdensburg,  Martha  Palmer  university  extension  club.    Organized 

1894.  Membership  25  women.  29  weekly  meetings  Nov.  to  May. 
Subject:  Italy.     Harriet  Frank,  secretary 

Ogdensburg,  University  extension  club,  Alpha  branch.     Organized 

1895.  Membership  25  women.  20  biweekly  meetings  Sep.  to 
June.  Subject:  Travel  in  the  Americas.  Stella  L.  Best,  secre- 
tary 

Olean,  Daughters  of  the  revolution,  Olean  chapter.  Organized 
1897.  Membership  53.  11  monthly  meetings  beginning  Oct. 
Subject:  Colonial  and  American  history.  Bertha  E.  Russell, 
secretary 

Olean,  Fortnightly  club.  Organized  1897.  Membership  16 
women.  14  biweekly  meetings  Nov.  to  Ap.  Subject:  Greece. 
The  club  was  organized  for  the  study  of  art  but  most  of  the  past 
year  was  spent  on  Greek  history  and  mythology.  Mrs  F.  H.  Oak- 
leaf,  secretary 

Olean,  Travelers  club.  Organized  1887.  Membership  30  women. 
17  biweekly  meetings  Oct.  to  May.  Subject:  France.  Mary  E. 
Horner,  corresponding  secretary 

Oxford,  Round  Robin  reading  club.  Organized  1895.  Member- 
ship 15  women.  12  biweekly  meetings  Oct.  to  Ap.  Subjects: 
Thackeray,  George  Eliot,  Tennyson,  Carlyle  and  Ruskin.  Ade- 
laide W.  Bull,  secretary 
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Penfield,  Study  club.  Organized  1898.  Membership  13  women. 
12  biweekly  meetings  Jan.  to  June.  Subject :  American  literature, 
Florence  Hunt,  secretary 

Penn  Yan,  Fin  de  siecle  club.  Organized  1896.  Membership  17 
women.  16  biweekly  meetings  Sep.  to  May.  Subject:  Painting 
based  on  Radcliffe's  Schools  and  masters  of  painting.  The  exer- 
cises are  conducted  as  a  class,  the  leader  asking  questions  of  the 
different  members  in  succession.  The  works  of  the  artists  are 
studied  from  prints  and  Perry  pictures.  Emma  H.  G.  Holds- 
worth,  secretary 

Penn  Yan,  History  class.  Organized  1876.  Membership  12 
women.  26  weekly  meetings  Nov.  to  May.  Subject:  English 
history  and  literature  from  1713  to  1748,  using  as  textbooks 
Morris's  Early  Hanoverians  and  Gosse's  History  of  English  liter- 
ature in-  the  18th  century.  The  regular  exercises  consist  of  a 
recitation  of  from  60  to  90  minutes  based  on  the  lesson  in  the 
textbook  and  other  collateral  works,  followed  by  illustrative 
reading  and  half  hour  discussions.  Mrs  H.  K.  Armstrong,  sec- 
retary 

Perry,  Reading  club.  Organized  1898.  Membership  21  men 
and  women.  15  weekly  meetings  O'ct.  to  Ap.  'Subjects:  Shaks- 
pere  and  Germany.     W.  H.  Adams,  secretary 

Pike,  Emersonian  reading  club.  Organized  1879.  Membership 
27  women.  19  biweekly  meetings  Sep.  to  June.  Subject:  South- 
ern authors.     Mrs  C.  C.  Lathrop,  secretary 

Plattsburg,  Clio  club.  Organized  1898.  Membership  15  women. 
14  biweekly  meetings  from  Oct.  to  Ap.  Subject:  American  his- 
tory from  the  revolution  to  the  civil  war.  Minnie  J.  Rbid, 
secretary 

Plattsburg,  Ladies  literary  club.  Organized  1895.  Membership 
26  women.  12  biweekly  meetings  Nov.  to  May.  Subject:  Italy, 
its  art,  literature  and  five  largest  cities.  Ellen  A.  Hewitt, 
secretary 

Plattsburg,  Tuesday  club.  Organized  1897.  Membership  20 
women.  18  weekly  meetings  Oct.  to  Ap.  Subject:  Spain.  Vena 
S.  Gilliland,  secretary 
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Port  Jefferson,  Woman's  literary  club.  Organized  1892.  Mem- 
bership 15  women.  17  biweekly  meetings  Sep.  to  June.  Subject: 
Germany.     Sarah  I.  Skinner,  secretary 

Portville,  Caledonian  club.  Organized  1S94.  Membership  10 
women.  Biweekly  meetings  Nov.  to  May.  Subject:  French 
history  and  literature  from  the  revolution  to  the  third  republic. 
Mrs  E..A.  H.  Barnes,  secretary 

Potsdam,  Fortnightly  club.  Organized  1SS9.  Membership  50 
men  and  women.  18  biweekly  meetings  Sep.  to  May.  Subject: 
American  history.  Seven  parlor  lectures  were  given  on  the 
subjects  Aztecs,  Colonial  literature,  Oliver  Cromwell,  Jesuit 
missions,  Hawthorne's  colonial  tales,  Sir  William  Phipps  and 
Colonial  architecture.     Mrs  Mary  B.  Stowell,  secretary 

Poughkeepsie,  Santa  Maria  reading  circle.  Organized  1S96. 
Membership  17  women.  17  biweekly  meetings  Oct.  to  June.  Sub- 
jects: Julius  Caesar,  Merchant  of  Venice,  Henry  8,  Richard  3,  As 
you  like  it  and  King  Lear.  Discussions  are  in  charge  of  two 
members  who  prepare  arguments  on  both  sides  of  the  question* 
After  these  have  been  given  the  discussion  becomes  general. 
Harrietts  R.  Horsfall,  secretary 

Rensselaer  county  farmers  club.  Organized  18S9.  Member- 
ship ISO  men  and  women.  Monthly  meetings  Nov.  to  May.  Sub- 
ject: Agriculture.     Oscar  J.  Lewis,  secretary 

Ripley,  Literary  club.  Organized  1892.  Membership  36  women. 
Weekly  meetings  Nov.  to  May.  Subject :  France.  M.  E.  Collins, 
secretary 

Rochester,  Catholic  reading  circle.  Organized  1889.  Member- 
ship 50  women.  14  biweekly  meetings  Nov.  to  Ap.  Subject: 
Spanish  history.  10  meetings,  two  lectures  and  one  illustrated 
talk  were  devoted  to  this  subject.     Emily  L.  Kehon,  secretary 

Rochester,  College  woman's  club.  Organized  1897.  Membership 
98  women.  15  biweekly  meetings  Oct.  to  May.  Subject:  Hol- 
land. Lectures  are  given  by  nonmembers  qualified  to  speak  on 
the  subject  studied.     Mrs  W.  A.  Lockwood,  secretary 
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Rochester,  Composition  club.  Organized  1897.  Membership  7 
women.  32  weekly  meetings  Oct.  to  May.  Subjects:  Funda- 
mental principles  in  composition.  Special  topics:  Decorative 
and  pictorial  treatment  of  a  subject,  proportion,  balance,  rhythm, 
opposition,  repetition,  transition,  subordination  and  radiation. 
The  study  is  illustrated  by  photographs  or  drawings.  Anna  P. 
Scott,  secretary 

Rochester,  Greek  art  course.  Organized  1S9S.  Membership 
12  women.  Semiweekly  meetings.  Subject:  Greek  art.  Mrs 
W.  E.  Taylor,  secretary 

Rochester,  Unity  club.  Organized  1SS9.  Membership  126  men 
and  women.  The  club  is  divided  into  three  sections,  Browning 
class,  Novel  class  and  Social  topics  class.  The  Browning  and 
Social  topics  classes  meet  biweekly  and  the  Novel  class  monthly 
Oct.  to  May.  The  subjects  of  study  are  indicated  by  the  names 
of  the  sections.     Irene  Rothchild,  secretary  of  Browning  class 

Rome,  Wednesday  morning  club.  Organized  1892.  Membership 
100  women.  26  weekly  meetings  Oct.  to  Ap.  Subjects:  Midsivnv- 
mer  nightfs  dream,  Richard  3,  As  you  like  it  and  Hamlet.  A  lecture 
or  reading  from  Shakspere  was  given  once  a  month.  Eugenie 
Stevens,  acting  secretary 

Salamanca,  Salmagundi  society.  Organized  1S90.  Membership 
30  men  and  women,  25  weekly  meetings  Oct.  to  Mar.  Subject: 
Ancient  Greece.    Lucia  E.  Weber,  secretary 

Salamanca,  Twentieth  century  club.  Organized  1898.  Member- 
ship 20  women.  26  weekly  meetings  Oct.  to  Ap.  Subject:  His- 
tory.    Mrs  Frank  Grant,  secretary 

Saratoga  Springs,  Travelers  at  home  club.  Organized  1892. 
Membership  20  women.  23  weekly  meetings  Oct  to  Ap.  Sub- 
ject: Travel.     Elizabeth  P.  Shackelford,  secretary 

Saugerties,  Household  economic  association.  Organized  1898. 
Membership  11  men  and  women.  Subject:  Household  economics. 
Anne  F.  Cole,  secretary 
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Schuylerville,  Saturday  club.  Organized  1894.  Membership  26 
women.  14  biweekly  meetings  Oct.  to  May.  Subject:  English 
history  and  literature.     Mary  E.  C.  Gow,  secretary 

Seneca  Falls,  Fortnightly  club.  Organized  1887.  Membership 
22  women.  15  biweekly  meetings  Oct.  to  May.  Subject:  France 
in  the  17th  century.     Louise  E.  Lathrop,  secretary 

Seneca  Falls  historical  society.  Organized  1896.  Membership 
65  men  and  women.  14  biweekly  meetings  Oct.  to  Ap.  Subjects: 
Administrations  of  Washington,  Adams,  Jefferson  and  Madison. 
Hermon  A.  Carmer,  secretary 

Sherman,  East  Side  study  club.  Organized  1890.  Membership 
eight  women.  20  weekly  meetings  Sep.  to  June.  Subject: 
America.     Mrs  J.  G.  Bly,  secretary 

Sherman,  Minerva  club.  Organized  1896.  Membership  45 
women.  20  biweekly  meetings  Sep.  to  June.  Subject:  American 
travel.     Mrs  J.  H.  Thayer,  secretary 

Sing  Sing,  Friday  evening  Shakspere  club.  Organized  1899. 
Membership  18  men  and  women.  Weekly  meetings.  Subject: 
Shakspere.    Edgarda  Williams,  secretary 

Springville,  Monday  club.  Organized  1888.  Membership  20 
women.  35  weekly  meetings  Sep.  to  June.  Subject:  Art.  Isadora 
M.  Norris,  secretary 

Stillwater,  Fortnightly  club.  Organized  1897.  Membership  36 
women.  15  biweekly  meetings  Oct.  to  Ap.  Subject:  American 
history  and  literature.     Mrs  A.  S.  Pack,  secretary 

Syracuse,  Ladies  historical  club.  Organized  1894.  Membership 
20.  26  weekly  meetings  from  Oct.  to  Ap.  Subject:  Prance. 
Mrs  W.  B.  Hall,  secretary 

Syracuse,  Onaway  club.  Organized  1895.  Membership  25 
women.  25  weekly  meetings  Oct.  to  Ap.  Subject:  American  litera- 
ture. Pour  lectures  were  given  (before  the  club  by  Rev.  J.  B.  Ken- 
yon.     Mrs  W.  W.  Taber,  secretary 
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Syracuse,  Wednesday  club.  Organized  18S6.  Membership  35 
women.  18  biweekly  meetings  Oct.  to  Ap.  Subject:  Russia. 
Mrs  J.  F.  Cookings,  secretary 

Tonawanda,  New  century  league.  Organized  1898.  Membership 
18  women.  16  biweekly  meetings  Sep.  to  May.  Subject:  Ethics. 
Lizzie  Van  Lone,  secretary 

Tonawanda,  Upsilon  Tau  Delta  club.  Organized  1898.  Member- 
ship 11  women.  16  biweekly  meetings  Oct.  to  May.  Maud  M. 
Little,  secretary 

Troy,  East  Side  study  class.  Organized  1889.  Membership  12 
women.  16  biweekly  meetings  Oct.  to  June.  Subject:  Spain  and 
medieval  Rome.     Charlotte  E.  Harrison,  secretary 

Troy,  Literary  association.  Organized  1899.  Membership  70 
men  and  women.  16  biweekly  meetings  Oct.  to  May.  Subject: 
Authors  and  their  works.    Mrs  Margaret  Greaves,  secretary 

Union  Springs,  Leisure  hour  club.  Membership  22  women.  Bi- 
weekly meetings  Oct.  to  Ap.  Subject:  The  social  spirit  in  Amer- 
ica. Four  lectures  were  given  during  the  year.  Mrs  G.  W. 
Hoxie,  secretary 

TJtica,  Park  Chautauqua  circle.  Organized  1894.  Membership 
38  men  and  women.  33  weekly  meetings  Oct.  to  June.  Subjects: 
English  history,  English  literature  and  Shakspere.  Clara  A. 
Rodell,  secretary 

Waterford,  Study  club.  Organized  1897.  Membership  22  wo- 
men. 35  weekly  meetings.  Subject:  George  Eliot  and  Romola. 
The  work  is  assigned  by  the  leader,  Mrs  Davidson.  Several  illus- 
trated lectures  are  generally  added  to  the  regular  course  of  study. 
Anna  R.  Mooney,  secretary 

Watertown,  Daughters  of  the  revolution,  Le  Say  de  Chaumont 
chapter.  Organized  1895.  Membership  65.  10  monthly  meetings 
Sep.  to  June.    Subject:  History.    Bertha  E.  Wood,  secretary 

Watertown,  Wednesday  literary  club.  Organized  1894.  Member- 
ship 27  women.  14  biweekly  meetings  Oct.  to  May.  H.  I.  Tread- 
well,  secretary 
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Watertown,  Wednesday  morning  art  club.  Organized  1893. 
Membership  21  women,  30  weekly  meetings  Oct.  to  May.  Sub- 
ject: Art.  Charles  S.  Farrar's  Art  topics  is  used  by  the  club. 
Special  topics:  The  Venetian  school,  the  great  colorists,  modern 
realists,  the  eclectic  and  naturalistic  schools  of  Italy,  and  paint- 
ing in  Flanders.  The  work  has  been  supplemented  by  loans  of 
photographs.     Mrs  A.  H.  Sawyer,  president 

Waterville,  Every  Saturday  night  club.  Organized  1886.  Mem- 
bership 18  women.  30  weekly  meetings  Oct.  to  May.  Subject: 
Ancient  Semitic  history  and'  civilization.  For  program  see  p.  716. 
Pauline  M.  Bigelow,  secretary 

Waterville,  Home  study  circle.  Organized  1895.  Membership 
16  women.  28  weekly  meetings  Oct.  to  Ap.  Subjects:  American 
history  and  literature.     Mrs  A.  C.  Clarke,  secretary 

Waterville,  Travellers  club.  Organized  1893.  Membership  20- 
women.  30  weekly  meetings  Oct.  to  May.  Subject:  United 
States.     For  program  see  p.  0.     Clara  A.  Jones,  secretary 

Watervliet,  Friday  study  club.  Organized  1899.  Membership 
15  women.  10  weekly  meetings.  Subject:  Italy.  Mary  G.  Van 
O'Linda,  secretary 

Watkins,  Woman's  club.  Organized  1897.  Membership  35. 
25  weekly  meetings  Oct.  to  Mar.  Subject:  Eliglish  history. 
Loretta  C.  Gillett,  secretary 

Waverly,  Tourists  club.  Organized  1898.  Membership  30 
women.  16  biweekly  meetings  Oct.  to  May.  Subject:  History 
of  France.     Dorella  E.  Snook,  secretary 

West  New  Brighton,  Deems  literary  club.  Organized  1899.  Mem- 
bership 47  men  and  women.  10  monthly  meetings  Sep.  to  June. 
Suibjects:  Literature  and  psychology  and  the  child.  A.  T. 
Doremus,  secretary 

Westfield,  Monday  club.  Membership  46  women.  30  weekly 
meetings  Oct.  to  May.     Subject:  Italy.     Alice  C.  Kent,  secretary 

Wolcott,  American  literature  club.  Organized  1897.  Member- 
ship 27  men  and  women.  18  weekly  meetings  Oct.  to  Ap.  Sub- 
jects: Holmes,  Longfellow,  Whittier,  Lowell  and  Bryant.  K.  E. 
Bradshaw,  secretary 
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Worcester,  Fortnightly  club.  28  weekly  meetings  Oct.  to  Ap. 
"Subject:  European  cities. 

Yonkers,  Tuesday  club.  Organized  1899.  Membership  16 
women.  Weekly  meetings  Nor.  to  Ap.  Subject:  Architecture. 
The  president's  weekly  lecture  is  illustrated  by  plates  and  Perry 
pictures  which  the  members  mount  in  note  books.  Katharine 
JL.  Hermanoe,  secretary 


UNREGISTERED  ORGANIZATIONS 

Maine  federation  of  women's  club.     The  educational  committee 
outlines  its  policy  for  the  year,  as  follows: 

We  desire  to  cooperate  with  the  state  superintendent  of  schools 
in  furthering  the  principles  laid  down  in  his  pamphlet  en- 
titled School  improvement  league  of  Maine,  whose  mission  is:  a) 
better  physical  surroundings;  6)  best  books  for  all;  c)  art  in  the 
schoolroom.  We  desire  for  this  year  to  lay  special  stress  on 
placing  casts  in  the  schools;  and  we  advise  that  a  careful  study 
of  the  catalogue  of  P.  P.  Caproni  &  Co.,  Boston,  be  made  to  that 
end.  We  wish  to  encourage  the  training  of  the  powers  of  obser- 
vation in  children  through  nature  study;  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  kindergarten  and  manual  training  schools;  the 
formation  of  mothers  clubs.  The  committee  desires  that  clubs 
shajl  be  informed  in  regard  to  the  purpose  of  the  traveling 
library,  and  lend  their  influence  to  secure  state  legislation  on  its 
behalf.  Attention  should  be  called  to  the  need  in  many  second- 
ary schools  of  more  exact  methods  of  study,  more  scientific  train- 
ing in  English,  and  in  articulation,  enunciation,  and  the  modula- 
tion of  the  voice.  That  our  Maine  students  do  not  speak  clearly 
nor  sustain  their  tones,  is  a  criticism  often  made  by  those  who 
examine  their  work.  Those  who  take  part  in  the  public  meetings 
of  women's  clubs  should  instruct  by  example  in  the  manner  of 
speaking.  There  is  great  need  of  inspiring  students  in  secondary 
schools  with  a  high  ideal  of  morals  and  manners.  We  desire  to 
arouse  an  interest  and  a  pride  in  our  own  colleges  of  Maine,  to  co- 
operate with  them  for  the  higher  education  of  our  young  men  and 
women,  to  encourage  them  where  they  are  strong,  to  detect  and 
to  remedy  any  weakness;  in  short,  to  make  them  such  that  our 
own  sons  and  daughters  need  not  be  sent  to  other  states  for 
their  college  course.  It  is  most  desirable  that  club  members 
visit  schools  and  take  every  legitimate  means  to  inform  them- 
selves in  regard  to  the  educational  system  of  Maine  from  the 
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kindergarten  to  the  university,  and  to  compare  it  with  the  sys- 
tems of  other  states.  To  this  end,  we  advise  the  appointment  of 
an  educational  committee  in  each  club  in  Maine,  and  the  setting 
apart  of  a  portion  of  time  to  educational  programs  at  club  meet- 
ings. 

Traveling  libraries.  The  movement  to  secure  state  traveling 
libraries  originated  with  the  Dial  club  of  Fairfield,  and  at  the 
midwinter  meeting  of  the  directors  in  Augusta  in  1S96  it  was 
voted  that  the  Maine  federation  of  women's  clubs  indorse  the 
work.  The  library  committee  of  the  legislature  reported  a  bill 
with  an  appropriation  of  $1500,  but  it  failed  of  passage.1  Two 
traveling  libraries  are  now  owned  by  the  Maine  federation,  the 
gift  of  the  George  Eliot  club  of  Portland. 

Georgia  federation  of  women's  clubs.  At  the  annual  meeting  in 
November  the  first  session  was  administrative  in  character  and 
of  the  remaining  four,  two  were  devoted  to  miscellaneous  topics 
and  the  other  two  were  confined  to  special  subjects.  The  first, 
on  the  educational  outlook  in  Georgia,  had  the  following  pro- 
gram: 

1  Report  of  education  committee 

2  Five  phases  of  the  problem 

a  Kindergarten 

b  The  country  school:  pupil,  patron  and  teacher 

c  City  school  systems 

d  The  university 

e  Our  private  schools 

The  second  special  meeting  was  on  libraries  and  the  topics  dis- 
cussed were: 

1  Report  of  library  committee 

2  Relation  of  the  library  to  the  educational  work  of  Georgia 

3  Traveling  libraries;  a  new  aid  in  education 

New  York  state  federation  of  women's  clubs.  The  fifth  annual 
convention  of  the  New  York  state  federation  of  women's  clubs 
was  held  in  Rochester,  Nov.  7-10,  1899.  The  questions  for  dis- 
cussion were: 

2A  traveling  library  bill  was  passed  the  following  year  largely  through  the  efforts  of 
the  Maine  federation- 
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Legal  education  for  women;  Is  law  an  expression  of  ultimate 
right? 

1  How  far  can  legislative  enactment  remedy  existing 
wrongs?  2  How  can  educated  public  opinion  influence  legis- 
lation? 3  Does  the  law  command  what  is  right  and  pro- 
hibit what  is  wrong?  4  Are  lawyers  responsible  for  the  im- 
perfections of  law? 

Woman  in  business;  The  business  woman  from  her  own  stand- 
point. 

1  Trials  and  temptations  of  the  business  woman.  2  The 
business  woman  from  a  business  standpoint.  3  The  business 
woman  from  a  social  standpoint.  4  Benefit  of  organizations 
among  business  women.  5  The  business  woman  as  mother 
and  homemaker. 

Literature;  The  combination  of    race  elements   in   American 
literature. 

1  Effect  of  the  romantic  German  lyric.  2  Influence  of 
French  translations.  3  German  thought.  4  The  Japanese 
tale.  5  Folklore  of  the  south.  6  The  American  historical 
novel.    7  Sidney  Lanier  as  a  representative  American  poet. 

Patriotic,  historical  and  genealogic  societies. 

1  Women's  patriotic  societies  in  America.  2  Our  naval 
wars.  3  Genealogic  societies  and  their  work.  4  The  patri- 
otic inheritance  we  leave  our  children. 

Educational  and  industrial  unions. 

1  Philanthropic  phases.  2  Educational  phases.  3  Social 
phases. 

Music. 

1  Is  the  "  new  romanticism  "  to  be  the  music  of  the 
future,  and  is  Russia  the  coming  musical  nation?  2  What 
does  the  Wagner  renaissance  imply?  The  debt  America 
owes  to  Anton  Seidl.  3  The  art  of  vocal  music  less  under- 
stood by  the  so-called  musical  public.  What  can  be  done  to 
cultivate  a  standard?  4  Progress  of  music  at  the  close  of  the 
19th  century;  American  composers. 
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Art. 

What  encouragement  have  American  art  and  artists  re- 
ceived during  the  past  year?  Will  our  art  be  national  or 
international? 

Hospitals  and  trained  nurses. 

1  What  has  been  the  effect  of  the  ability  to  perform  sur- 
gical operations  without  loss  of  blood  in  hastening  the  re- 
covery of  patients?  2  How  has  the  death  rate  resulting 
from  surgical  operations  been  affected  by  antiseptic  treat- 
ment? 3  What  practical  result  of  having  women  on  boards 
of  management?  4  Is  there  a  profitable  field  awaiting 
trained  nurses  willing  to  work  for  prices  lower  than  those 
now  prevailing?  5  Is  it  advisable  for  congress  when  it  re- 
organizes the  army  to  create  a  regular  department  of  female 
trained  nurses? 

Child  study. 

1  By  a  mothers  club.  2  As  applied  in  pedagogy.  3  As 
pursued  by  a  normal  alumnae  association.  4  As  an  aid  to  in- 
telligent philanthropy.  5  An  experiment  in  practical  phil- 
anthropy. 

Household  science. 

1  What  is  household  science  and  its  application  to  the 
need's  of  the  people?  2  What  our  public  schools  are  doing 
for  this  science.  3  Advantage  of  a  knowledge  of  household 
science  for  the  average  woman.  4  To  what  extent  is  our 
tenement  population  benefiting  by  a  discussion  on  the  sub- 
ject? 5  Results  accomplished  by  philanthropic  and  educa- 
tional organizations.  6  Place  of  household  science  in  the 
curriculum  of  women's  colleges. 

Political  study. 

1  Development  of  democratic  ideals  in  government. 
2  Needed  legislation  for  the  women  of  the  state.  3  Awak- 
ening of  the  civic  conscience  through  political  study.  4  Re- 
sponsibilities of  women  as  citizens.  5  Political  study  for 
mothers  and  teachers.  i 
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Ethical  culture,  progress  of  ethical  ideals;  "  Everything  good 
in  man  leans  on  what  is  higher." 

1  Ethics  of  home  life.    2  Social  life.    3  Civic  life. 

The  press. 

1  Comparative  standards  of  foreign  and  American  jour- 
nalism. 2  Impressions  given  by  the  press  of  the  proceedings 
of  women's  clubs.  3  What  constitutes  a  first-class  news  re- 
port?   4  The  qualifications  of  a  first-class  reporter. 

Philanthropy. 

1  Philanthropic  work  among  women  by  women.  2  Educa- 
tional and  industrial  unions.  3  The  woman's  exchange. 
4  Philanthropic  side  of  the  woman's  club.  5  Philanthropic 
possibilities  of  working  girls  clubs. 

Esthetics  in  civics. 

1  How  may  beauty  be  introduced  into  the  daily  life  of  the 
people?  2  What  have  public  parks,  playgrounds,  botanical 
gardens,  museums  and  outdoor  sports  done  for  the  physical 
and  social  elevation  of  the  population  of  our  crowded  cities? 

Western  New  York  federation  of  literary  and  educational  organ- 
izations. The  reciprocity  bureau  of  this  federation  publishes  the 
following  outline  of  work: 

1  Each  club  shall  send  to  the  chairman  of  reciprocity  bureau, 
programs,  calendars,  year  book,  order  of  exercises  at  special 
meetings,  and  all  tabulated  statements  of  club  work.  The  club 
shall  report  all  special  efforts  along  lines  philanthropic,  civic, 
economic  or  otherwise,  outside  of  regular  club  work. 

2  a)  The  corresponding  secretary  of  the  federation  shall  fur- 
nish each  club  in  the  federation  with  a  list  of  all  the  federated 
clubs. 

6)  Each  federated  club  having  a  printed  or  .written  program 
shall  furnish  a  copy  of  the  same  to  all  other  clubs  on  the  list. 
.    c)  Any  club  desiring  a  paper  or  discussion  on  a  given  topic 
from  another  federated  club  can  apply  to  the  president  or  sec- 
retary of  said  club. 

d)  Any  club  inviting  an  essayist  or  speaker  to  appear  before  it 
shall  provide  for  the  expenses  of  such  essayist  or  speaker,  unless 
otherwise  provided  for. 

3  a)  The  secretary  of  each  club  shall  be  instructed  to  send  to 
the  chairman  of  the  reciprocity  bureau  a  semiannual  report  of 
best  paper  or  talk,  or  such  as  may  have  received  marked  favor- 
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able  mention  by  the  borne  club,  given  by  any  of  its  members  be- 
fore the  club  during  the  preceding  half  year;  and  shall  give  name 
of  person,  subject  of  paper  or  discussion,  and  forward  manu- 
script where  possible. 

Each  club  shall  decide  what  constitutes  the  excellence  of  such 
paper  or  talk,  namely:  literary  merit;  power  of  thougllt;  effect 
on  audience;  or  adaptation  to  club  studies. 

&)  The  secretary  of  the  local  club  shall  make  report  semi- 
annually to  chairman  of  reciprocity  bureau,  of  speakers  and 
papers  from  other  clubs,  with  names  and  subjects,  that  have 
been  presented  before  the  club  during  the  preceding  half  year, 
with  such  other  facts  as  may  be  of  general  interest  pertaining 
thereto. 

4  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  chairman  of  the  reciprocity  bureau 
to  make  semiannual  reports  to  local  federated  clubs  of  the  work 
done  by  said  clubs  during  the  preceding  half  year;  such  reports 
to  be  compiled  from  the  foregoing  required  reports  of  the  local 
secretaries. 

5  a)  The  semiannual  reports  of  the  local  clubs  shall  be  for- 
warded to  the  chairman  of  the  reciprocity  bureau  on  or  before 
the  following  dates,  namely:  January  10,  May  10  of  eacb  year. 

5)  The  chairman  shall  forward  reports  to  the  local  secretaries 
within  two  weeks  after  the  above  named  dates.  Reports  not 
received  on  or  before  required  dates  may  be  omitted  by  chairman 
in  the  summary  of  semiannual  club  reports. 

6  a)  The  secretary  of  each  club  shall  make  request  of  the  chair- 
man of  reciprocity  bureau  for  such  helps  or  suggestions,  or  for 
such  papers  or  speakers  from  other  clubs  in  the  federation  as 
the  work  of  the  local  club  may  need  or  find  to  be  desirable. 

6)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  chairman  to  comply  with  such 
requests  so  far  as  possible;  to  direct  clubs  to  sources  of  inform- 
ation, and  to  suggest  desirable  visiting  club  members  and 
speakers. 

7  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  chairman  of  the  reciprocity  bureau  to 
present  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  federation  a  report  of  the 
work  of  the  year,  compiled  from  the  foregoing  required  reports  of 
the  local  secretaries  and  the  semiannual  reports  of  the  chairman 
to  the  local  clubs. 

8  The  federated  clubs  shall  at  each  meeting  give  five  minutes 
to  the  discussion  of  the  same  topic  throughout  the  federation; 
the  required  topic  shall  be  some  question  of  social,  economic  or 
civic  conditions;  the  list  of  topics  and  time  assigned  to  each  shall 
be  under  the  supervision  of  the  executive  council. 

9  a)  The  chairman  of  the  reciprocity  bureau  shall  appoint  an 
assistant  in  each  council  within  the  limits  of  the  federation,  who 
shall  be  known  as  the  county  chairman  of  correspondence  of  said 
county. 
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b)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  such  chairman  to  encourage  and 
assist  in  the  organization  of  local  clubs  where  none  exist;  to  in- 
form and  to  interest  so  far  as  possible  both  federated  and  non- 
federated  clubs  in  her  county  in  the  reciprocity  work  of  this 
federation,  and  thereby  stimulate  and  create  interest  in  practical 
club  work  and  in  the  advantages  of  federated  club  organiza- 
tion. 

c)  Said  chairman  shall  make  quarterly  reports  to  chairman  of 
reciprocity  (bureau. 

10  It  shall  be  the  aim  of  this  bureau  to  establish  a  fund  which 
may  be  known  as  the  visiting  fund,  whereby  visiting  members 
may  he  sent  to  smaller  clubs  without  expense  to  either  club  or 
speaker. 

11  TO  facilitate  the  immediate  work  of  this  bureau  the  secreta- 
ries of  the  local  clubs  shall  be  instructed  to  send  such  reports  as 
may  be  practicable  concerning  the  work  of  this  present  year, 
with  mention  of  valuable  papers  of  last  year's  work,  giving  names 
of  writers  and  subjects  to  the  chairman  of  this  bureau  on  or  be- 
fore the  tenth  day  of  November  next.  Programs  and  other 
tabulated  statements  to  be  forwarded  immediately. 

In  a  farther  report  of  the  reciprocity  bureau,  adopted  by  the 
federation  in  June  1898,  the  following  organization  of  its  depart- 
ments for  study  of  special  subjects  is  announced: 

1  Successive  departments.  Organize  departments  successively. 
Bring  subject  of  each  department  before  the  clubs  of  the  feder- 
ation, and  put  the  department  in  working  order  before  proceed- 
ing to  organize  another  department. 

2  Methods,  a)  Subject  of  department  is  brought  before  the 
clubs  through  the  semiannual  federation  topics  sent  out  by  reci- 
procity bureau. 

b)  Committee  selects  for  such  topics,  questions  and  topics 
which  involve  fundamental  principles  or  latest  theories  of  subject 
of  the  department  to  be  organized.  Time  assigned  for  discussion 
of  topics  one  half  club  year. 

3  Single  subject  meeting.  Single  subject  meeting  of  feder- 
ation immediately  following  time  assigned  for  such  discussion 
shall  be  limited  to  subject  of  given  federation  topics.  The  dis- 
cussions of  this  single  subject  meeting  shall  be  presided  over  by 
the  head  of  said  department. 

4  Full  organization.  The  department  is  then  fully  inaugurated 
and  the  head  of  department  named  will  assume  direction  of  de- 
partment and  perfect  organization  as  she  may  see  fit,  subject  to 
the  supervision  of  chairman  of  reciprocity  bureau.  Such  depart- 
ment is  an  integral  part  of,  and  auxiliary  to  the  work  of  the 
reciprocity  bureau. 
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5  Delay  in  organization.  The  above  methods  will  necessarily 
prolong'  the  work  of  a  full  organization  of  the  several  depart- 
ments; but  the  committee  are  assured  that  there  will  be  a  com- 
pensating gain  in  the  permanency  and  practical  efficiency  of  the 
departmental  work  of  the  federation. 

On  request  of  the  19th  century  club  of  Hamburg  and  in  antic- 
ipation of  special  legislation,  the  subject  for  five  minute  discus- 
sion in  all  federated  clubs  during  the  past  year  was  Free  and 
traveling  libraries.     The  topics  were: 

1  Some  great  libraries  of  the  world 

2  History  of  establishment  of  public  libraries  in  America 

3  Library  work 

Helps  to  readers 

Use  and  abuse  of  aids  to  readers 

4  Library  groups:  Origin;  methods;  use 

a  Circulating  or  reference.  Large;  small;  club;  college; 

technical;  scientific 
6  Traveling  libraries 

5  Libraries  in  small  towns 

Importance;  character;  maintenance;  educational  value 

6  Library  legislation.     History  of  national  and  New  York  state 

libraries 
Basis  of  distribution  of  state  moneys  among  libraries 

7  The  club  and  library 

Relation  of  library  to  club  and  through  club  to  the  home 

In  accordance  with  the  plan  outlined,  these  topics  were  dis- 
cussed during  several  months  by  each  club  in  the  federation,  and 
in  January  a  meeting  was  held  in  Hamburg  at  which  they  formed 
the  basis  of  the  program.  As  every  attendant  had  had  the  sub- 
ject under  consideration  for  several  months,  the  meeting  was 
particularly  interesting  and  suggestive. 

Allegany  co.  federation  of  women's  literary  clubs.  The  fifth  an- 
nual meeting  was  held  at  Wellsville  Oct.  20,  1899.  A  discussion 
on  helps  and  hindrances  in  club  life  was  of  much  practical  value 
to  members. 
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SOCIAL  SETTLEMENT  CLUBS 

Buffalo,  Trinity  house,  2'58  Elk  st.  Conducts  kindergarten,  sew- 
ing school,  library  and  various  classes  in  manual  training  and 
domestic  science. 

Buffalo,  Westminster  house.  The  settlement  maintained  by 
Westminster  church  at  424  Adams  st.  is  in  four  cottages.  It 
conducts  a  social  science  club  for  men;  housekeepers  club  and 
mothers  meetings  for  women;  working  girls  club,  cooking  class, 
dressmaking  class,  physical  culture  class  and  reading  circle  for 
young  women;  manual  training  club  for  boys  and  sewing  school 
for  girls.  There  are  also  boys  brigades,  penny  provident  society 
and  girls  kitchengarden. 

New  York,  East  side  house.  Founded  in  1891  at  foot  of  East  76 
st.  New  York.  The  buildings  are  an  old  time  country  residence 
and  a  three  story  brick  building  built  in  1894,  containing  Web- 
ster free  circulating  library  of  7858  volumes,  reading  room,  kin- 
dergarten and  lecture  hall.  The  open  ground  of  half  an  acre 
comprises  a  small  park,  running  track,  summer  house,  swings  and 
bath  houses.  The  clubs  grouped  as  educational  are  1)  Mens 
school  extension  class,  the  members  of  which  are  principally 
working  men  anxious  to  continue  their  education  while  busy  at 
their  trades;  2)  Fellow-citizenship  association,  an  organization 
for  study  of  social  problems  and  promotion  of  purity  in  politics; 
3)  Young  women's  art  class,  under  direction  of  Mr  George  S.  Kel- 
logg of  Teachers  college  art  department.  The  class  is  not  for 
technical  instruction,  but  to  cultivate  the  perceptions  by  study 
of  the  history  and  interpretation  of  art;  4)  Women's  literary 
class,  meeting  fortnightly;  class  in  voice  culture,  meeting  weekly 
with  a  teacher;  5)  Mothers  Bible  class,  for  study  of  Bible  history. 
In  addition  there  are  various  clubs  for  social  enjoyment. 

Friendly  aid  house.  The  Friendly  aid  society  took  rented  rooms 
on  E.  33  st.  in  1892,  and  began  work  for  the  social  welfare  of 
the  locality  by  establishing  a  kindergarten  and  a  mothers  meet- 
ing. From  this  beginning  grew  clubs  and  classes  for  both  sexes 
and  all  ages.    Two  years  later  the  location  was  transferred  to 
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248  E.  34  st.  which  has  been  enlarged  and  improved  as  needs  of 
the  settlement  increase.  In  addition  to  social  clubs  there  is  a 
Civic  club  for  discussion  of  social  problems;  a  Woman's  club, 
meeting  weekly  with  miscellaneous  programs;  Goodwill  club  and 
Holly  club,  both  composed  of  young  girls,  meeting  weekly  for 
discussion  of  miscellaneous  topics,  and  several  boys  clubs  for  in- 
formal investigation  of  topics  of  interest. 

Union  settlement.  The  following  summary  is  reprinted  from  an 
official  pamphlet: 

The  district.  The  district  about  the  settlement  lies  between 
96  and  110  streets,  east  of  Lexington  av.,  50  blocks,  con- 
taining nearly  100,000  people,  largely  English  speaking,  living 
for  the  most  part  in  crowded  tenement  houses.  There  are  four 
saloons  to  every  block,  no  public  library  except  that  of  the  settle- 
ment, and  no  places  of  wholesome  amusement.  Public  schools 
are  good,  but  too  few  in  number.  There  are  three  churches  just 
outside  the  district,  but  in  the  district  itself  there  is  not  a  church 
building;  the  two  "people's  tabernacles"  located  in  storerooms, 
and  the  settlement  hall,  are  the  only  available  places  of  worship. 

Centers  of  work.  The  settlement  residence,  237  E.  104  st.;  the 
workingmen's  club  house,  241  E.  104  st.;  the  hall  for  religious 
services  and  the  kindergarten  rooms  and  gymnasium,  248  E.  104 
st.;  the  athletic  club  house  and  gymnasium,  235£  E.  100  st.;  the 
playground  and  athletic  field,  101  st.  between  2d  and  3d  avenues. 

Kindergarten.  54  children  enrolled;  average  attendance,  46;  50 
families  represented. 

Mothers  meetings.  Kindergartners  in  charge,  assisted  by  the 
committee  of  the  women's  auxiliary.  Music,  talks  to  the  mothers, 
kindergarten  work  explained;  light  refreshments.  Attendance, 
35. 

Little  mothers.  Girls  8  to  12  years  of  age.  Attendance,  25. 
Kitchengarden  work. 

Library.  Open  for  adults  Monday  evenings,  and  for  children, 
Tuesday  and  Friday  afternoons,  3  to  5,  at  237  E.  104  st.  Num- 
ber of  volumes,  1228;  circulation  six  months  1265.  Library  has 
been  put  in  excellent  condition  by  the  committee. 
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Union  club.  Young  men  18  to  20  years  old;  meeting  for  social 
and  literary  programs. 

Young  ladies  union  club.  20  girls  16  to  18  years  old;  meeting  for 
social,  literary  and  industrial  work. 

Acorn  club.  12  young  ladies  18  to  20  years  old;  meeting  for 
social,  literary  and  industrial  work. 

Physical  culture  classes.  One  class,  of  16  members  of  the  Acorn 
club  and  their  friends,  meeting  Tuesday  evening  in  the  gymna- 
sium; a  second  class  of  22  girls,  from  12  to  14  years  old,  meeting 
Tuesday  afternoon  at  4. 

Cooking  class.  12  mothers,  Miss  Dennis  of  the  New  York  cook- 
ing school  in  charge;  meeting  Tuesday  afternoons  at  3  o'clock  at 
241  E.  104  st.  for  lessons  in  plain  cooking,  and  study  of  foods. 

Manhattan  union.  Young  men  18  to  30;  number  of  members 
30;  lectures  and  social  meetings. 

WorMngmen's  club.  50  men;  the  headworker,  president.  Club 
house  open  every  evening,  with  rooms  for  games,  reading,  lec- 
tures, etc.  Business  meetings  the  first  and  third  Mondays;  en- 
tertainments every  Friday  evening. 

Chicago  university  settlement.  The  annual  report  describes  the 
club  work  as  follows: 

Unity  club.  Early  in  1894  a  group  of  young  ladies  formed  them- 
selves into  a  literary  and  social  organization  known  as  the  Banyan 
club.  A  little  later  30  young  men  established  a  Civic  club,  the 
purpose  of  which  was  to  study  questions  relating  to  good  citizen- 
ship. Last  October  the  two  clubs  joined  forces  taking  the  name 
Unity  club.  Its  various  sections  have  specific  interests,  literary, 
dramatic,  economic  or  social.  By  occasional  open  meetings,  in- 
formal social  gatherings,  and  unfailing  kindliness  and  sympa- 
thetic cooperation  this  large  club  of  young  men  and  women  has 
done  much  to  carry  forward  the  settlement  idea  of  true  neighbor- 
liness. 

Agassiz  club.  This  club  meets  Friday  evenings  in  the  Lookout 
rooms,  where  the  boys  have  a  cabinet  filled  with  botanic  and 
geologic  specimens.  In  the  summer  it  makes  observation  trips 
to  the  country  or  to  city  parks  or  museums.  The  expedition  is 
usually  under  care  of  some  one  from  the  university  who  can 
teach  the  boys  how  to  take  notes  on  new  things  they  see.  Meet- 
ings at  which  observations  thus  made  are  reported,  are  often  of 
great  interest.  ,  .  .-      - .  ; 
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Ivy  leaf  club.  Composed  of  25  young  girls  who  meet  once  a 
week  for  games,  singing,  and  physical  culture.  The  Agassiz  club 
and  the  Ivy  leaf  club  often  unite  on  the  evenings  devoted  to  social 
purposes. 

Excelsior  club.  Made  up  of  boys  who  divide  their  time  about 
equally  between  athletics  and  debates.  The  first  newspaper  of 
the  settlement,  the  Bulletin,  is  conducted  by  the  Excelsior  club. 

Young  citizens,  Columbian  guards,  Kingsley  and  Young  Americans 
are  clubs  of  boys  whose  purpose  is  in  the  main  the  development 
of  ideas  of  good  citizenship  with  special  practical  reference  to  the 
neighborhood  of  the  settlement.  They  make  a  point  of  conduct- 
ing their  meetings  in  orderly  fashion,  and  feel  incumbent  on  them 
a  loyal  guardianship  of  the  good  name  and  honor  of  the  settle- 
ment. 

Culture  club.  Made  up  of  girls  from  a  large  department  store. 
Long  hours  and  few  holidays  make  it  difficult  for  these  girls  to 
find  either  time  or  strength  for  outside  work  of  any  sort.  The 
meetings  are  largely  social  in  character,  but  the  name  chosen  by 
the  club  indicates  the  ambition  that  started  it,  and  this  thought 
is  not  lost  sight  of  in  the  various  talks  and  readings  given. 

Monday  evening  club.  Composed  of  young  men  and  women  who 
have  weekly  meetings  for  study  of  poetry.  Longfellow  has  been 
chosen  for  this  winter. 

Melody  club.  Composed  of  children  (boys  and  girls)  who  are 
studying  music.  The  aim  is  to  give  them  ideals  of  music  as  a 
larger,  truer  thing  than  a  mere  amusement  or  accomplishment. 
They  meet  Wednesday  from  5  to  6  in  the  hall. 

Children's  liour.  Made  up  of  girls  from  9  to  13.  They  meet 
afternoons  for  stories  and  talks.  Characters  from  Dickens  and 
tales  of  Greek  heroes  have  been  the  subjects  this  winter. 

Woman's  club.  Organized  last  January.  In  the  full  and  prompt 
response  which  it  met  there  was  manifest  the  strong  though  hid- 
den longing  for  friendliness  and  neighborly  greeting.  Eight 
nationalities  are  represented.  At  weekly  meetings  reports  are 
given  of  the  various  sorts  of  work  done  by  women.  These  are 
often  followed  by  stirring  discussion  of  needs  of  the  settlement 
district,  and  the  best  methods  of  practical  work. 

The  latest  club  to  be  formed  is  one  for  men.  This  club  is  but 
a  month  old.  Its  purpose  is  the  free  discussion  of  living  issues. 
The  interest  is  keen  and  well  sustained. 

A  congress  of  clubs,  meeting  the  last  Wednesday  of  each  month 
has  revealed  the  leavening,  unifying  influence  of  club  life. 
Thought  has  been  quickened;  lives  have  been  broadened  by  con- 
tact one  with  another.  The  club  is,  in  fact,  "  just  a  settlement  " 
in  miniature.  It  is  a  company  of  people  united  by  common  in- 
terests and  seeking  to  advance  not  merely  their  own  welfare  but 
that  of  the  communitv  at  large. 
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Northwestern  university  settlement.  This  settlement  was  es- 
tablished in  Chicago  in  1892.  It  maintains  a  library,  open  two 
afternoons  a  week;  a  kindergarten;  a  day  nursery;  a  penny  provi- 
dent bank;  a  school  of  domestic  science,  giving  instruction  in 
sewing,  dressmaking,  kitchen  gardening,  cooking  and  sanitary 
science.  Lectures  are  given  on  hygiene,  and  sanitary  science. 
The  Home  culture  club  for  young  women,  Columbian  women's 
club  and  the  Men's  club  meet  weekly  for  discussion  of  literary 

topics. 

PUBLICATIONS 

Syllabuses.     During  the  year  two  syllabuses  published  by  the 
home  education  department  were  added  to  the  77  previously 
reported,  all  of  which  are  planned  for  10  weeks  study.     A  com- 
plete list  with  prices  may  be  had  on  application.     The  two  new 
-syllabuses  are: 

S78  Curtis,  Mrs    J.    K.     Romeo    and    Juliet.     32p.     Jan.    1899. 
Price  5  cents. 

379 Coriolanus.     36p.  Oct.  1899.     Price  5  cents. 

Bibliographies.  Within  the  year  two  bibliographies  in  the 
state  library  series  of  bibliography  bulletins  have  been  added  to 
those  already  reported.  (See  Home  education  bulletin  29,  p. 
143-44  or  Handbook  6) 

Bibliography  19.     College  libraries  in  the  United  States.     52p. 
Dec.  1899.    Price  10  cents. 

20.     House  decoration  and    furnishing.     20p.     Dec.    1899. 


Price  5  cents. 

OUTLINES  OF  STUDY 

From  the  large  number  of  programs  filed  during  the  past  year 
we  reprint  a  few  as  suggestive  for  topics  not  previously  covered. 

The  chief  purpose  in  printing  these  programs  is  to  enable  every 
club  to  utilize  the  experience  and  studies  of  other  clubs.  It  is 
always  considered  a  compliment  to  have  one's  program  copied  in 
whole  or  in  part.  The  only  stipulation  is  that  those  who  rind 
material  in  our  bulletins  for  their  programs  shall  send  two  copies 
as  soon  as  printed  for  our  files,  so  that  we  may  pass  on  to  others 
any  new  ideas  which  seem    to    promise  usefulness. 
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Subj.  no.  640  THE  HOME;    ITS  EVOLUTION 

New  York  household  economic  association 

Construction  of  the  house 

1  Location;  soil;  drainage;  sewerage 

2  Architecture;  lighting;  heating;  ventilation 

3  Plumbing;  decoration;  furnishing 

Hygiene;  history 

1  Air;  water;  ice;  sunlight;  heat 

2  Cleanliness;  dirt  and  disease;  odors;  mildew 

3  Infection  and  disinfection;  bacteriology 

Physical  economics 

1  Physiology;  anatomy 

2  Digestion;  sleeping;  bathing 

3  Exercise;  work;  fatigue;  rest;  nursing 

4  Child-study,  development  and  training 

Dress;  textiles 

1  History  and  evolution;  manufacture 

2  Influence  of  dress  on  mind  and  health 

3  Propriety  of  appearance;  taste;  durability 

Foods;  history 

1  Food  products  of  the  world;  foods  of  various  nations 

2  Chemical  constituents;  nutritive  values 

3  Chemistry  of  nutrition;  relative  digestibility 

4  Purchasing;  serving;  relation  of  food  waste  to  sanitation 

5  Adulteration;  dietaries 

Cookery;  history  and  evolution 

1  Chemistry;  hygienic  value  of  boiling,  baking,  roasting,  broiling,  frying 

2  Chafing  dish;  Aladdin  oven 

3  Preserving;  drying 

Meats 

Relative  values;  cooking;  serving 

Milk  foods 

1  Milk  and  its  products 

2  Bacteria  in  cheese  and  butter  making 

Sea  foods 

Nutritive  value  of  fish  and  shell-fish 

Vegetables 

1  Cereals;  legumes;  tubers;  fungi 

2  Vegetarianism;  salads 

Fruits  and  nuts 

Nutritive  value  and  digestibility;  medicinal  value 
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Bread 

1  History;  chemistry  of  bread  making 

2  Rationale  of  whole  wheat;  Graham 

3  Macaroni  and  pastes 

Sugars 

1  Heat  and  working  force 

2  Food  value  of  starches  and  fats 

Beverages 

1  Tea;  coffee;  cocoa 

2  Manufacture;  adulterations 

Herbs  and  spices 

Oriental,  ancient  and  modern  use 

Housekeeping 

1  Evolution;  primitive  methods;  modern  living  and  the  demands  of 

19th  century  civilization 

2  Foreign  housekeeping;  American  possibilities 

Domestic  service 

1  Trained  and  untrained  help 

2  American  problems 

3  What  has  been  done  toward  a  solution;  university  and  schoolworK; 

domestic  service  in  public  institutions 

4  Business  methods;  wages;  dress 

Subj.  no.  726.6  ITALIAN  CATHEDRALS 

Monday  art  club,  Middletown  N.  Y. 

1898-99 
Assisi 

Church  of  St  Frances 

Early  fresco  painting 

Cimabue  and  Giotto 

Pisa 

History  and  architecture 
Leaning  tower 
Baptistery;  Nicolo  Pisano 
Campo  Santo 

Siena  and  Orvieto 
Siena  cathedral 
Orvieto  cathedral 
Giovanni  and  Andrea  Pisano 

Florence,  Santa  Croce 
History;  Taddeo  Gaddi 
Dante 
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Florence,  Santa  Maria  del  fiore 
History  and  architecture 
Arnolfo;  Brunelleschi 
Luca  della  Robbia 
Campanile 
Baptistery;  Ghiberti 

Florence,  San  Marco 
The  monastery 
Savonarola 
Fra  Angelico 

The  Piagnoni  painters:    Fra  Bartolommeo,  Botticelli,  and  Lorenzo  dl 
Credi 

Florence,  Church  of  the  Carmine 
Masaccio;  Filippino  Lippi 
History  and  architecture  of  Prato  cathedral 
Filippo  Lippi;  Donatello 
Palermo  cathedral 
Monreale  cathedral 

Rome,  St  Peter's 
History 

Architecture:    Bramante,  Michelangelo 
Church  of  Rome 
Sistine  chapel 
The  Vatican;  Raphael 

Venice,  San  Marco 

History  and  architecture  of  cathedral  of  Venice 

Venetian  mosaics 

Patron  saints  of  Venice:   St  Mark  and  St  Theodore 

Venetian  painters 
The  Bellini 
Titian 
Paul  Veronese 

Milan 
History  and  architecture 
Leonardo  da  Vinci 

Subj.  no.  935 

ANCIENT  SEMITIC  HISTORY  AND  CIVILIZATION 

Every  Saturday  night  clul,  Waterville  N.  7. 

1898-99 

Out  of  monuments,  names,  wordes,  proverbs,  traditions,  private  recordes  and  evl« 
dences,  fragments  of  stories,  passages  of  bookes,  and  the  like  we  doe  save  and  recover 
somewhat  from  the  deluge  of  time.    Bacon 

CHALDEA 

1  Valleys  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates 
Early  inhabitants  and  their  languages 
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2  Chaldean  history  and  civilization  to  the  Elainite  conquest 

3  Elainite  djrnasty 

4  Shushan  (Susa)  Excavations  of  its  ruins 
Explorers  of  buried  cities  and  their  hardships 

ASSYRIA 

5  First  Assyrian  empire 
Earliest  kings  of  Asur 
Tiglath-Pileser  1 

6  Shalmaneser  1 
Shalnianeser  2 
Nineveh 

7  Neighbors  of  Asur 

8  Second  Assyrian  empire   Tiglath-Pileser  2 
Sargon 

9  Sargonides    Fall  of  Asur 

10  Byron's  Sardanapalus 

11  Babylonian   history   from   the   close   of   the   Chaldean   period   (1300 

B.  C.) 
Nabopolassar  i 

12  Nebuchadnezzar 

Persian  conquest  and  fall  of  Babylon 

13  Babylon 

14  Religion,  arts,  and  culture  of  Assyria  and  Babylon 

15  Phenicia 

16  Syria 

17  Arabia 

THE   HEBREWS 

IS  Patriarchal  age.    The  judges.    Social  and  domestic  life  of  the  period 

19  King  Saul.    David,  poet  and  king.    Browning's  Saul 

20  King  Solomon 
Division  of  the  empire 

21  Kings  of  Israel  and  Judah 
Babylonian  captivity  and  restoration 

22  Hebrew  religion  and  literature 

23  Present  condition  of  ancient  Semitic  lands  and  peoples 

Subj.  no.  917.8  A  STUDY  OF  THE  WEST 

Travelers  club,  Watermlle  N.  Y. 
1898-99 

1  "The  temper  of  the  West."    Bryce,  American  commonwealth,  v.  2 
Across  the  continent  to  San  Francisco.     Phillips  Brooks's  Letters  of 

travel 

2  Chicago;  historical  sketch 

Its  parks  and  buildings 
EUgene  Field 
"  The  western  art  movement."     Century,  Aug.  1886 
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3  Twin  cities  of  the  West:   St  Paul  and  Minneapolis 
Omaha  and  its  recent  exposition 

Great  libraries  of  the  United  States 

4  Grand  canon  of  the  Colorado  (Arizona) 
The  American  Sahara 

A  forest  of  agate 

The  petrified  forest 

Montezuma's  well  and  castle;  the  great  natural  bridge  at  Arizona 

5  A  trip  into  New  Mexico;  life,  homes  and  industries 
Cave  and  cliff  dwellers 

Santa  Fe,  the  oldest  city  in  the  United  States 
Ancient  silver  mines  of  Zacatecas 

6  Colorado 

Its  incomparable  climate 

Its  scenic  beauty;  canons;  Pike's  peak;  Garden  of  the  gods 

7  Denver:   Historical  sketch 
Manitou  springs 
Leadville 

Mines 

Pueblo  and  its  furnaces 

8  Utah 

Mineral  wealth 
Salt  Lake  City 
Mormonism 
Visit  to  a  coal  mine 

9  Yellowstone  national  park:  discovery  and  history 

Geography  and  geology 
Geysers  and  hot  springs 
Tour  of  the  park 

10  Montana,  a  land  of  wonder 
Pyramid  park  and  its  scenery 
Idaho 

Shoshone  falls 

11  The  Indian  of  today 

Location  of  tribes 
Reservation  life 
Schools 
Helen  Hunt  Jackson  and  her  work  for  the  Indians 

12  Portland  and  its  sea  beaches 
Tacoma  and  Seattle 
Oregon 

Ranch  life  in  the  far  West 

13  Rocky  mountains  and  their  scenery 
Vancouver,  the  Glasgow  of  the  Northwest 

14  California 

Climate  and  irrigation 

Mineral  wealth 

Industries 

Our  Italy  or  southern  California 
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15  San  Francisco 

Chinatown 
Lick  observatory 
Stanford  university  and  its  founder 

16  Missions  of  California 

Floral  beauty  and  the  fiestas  of  California 
Yosemite  valley  and  its  marvels  of  nature 

17  Picturesque  Alaska 

Its  purchase  by  the  United  States 

Gold  fields  and  seal  fisheries 

Indians  and  Eskimos 

Sheldon  Jackson,  Alaska's  apostle  and  pioneer 

GROWTH  OF  DEMOCRACY  IN  THE  igth  CENTURY 
Subj.  no.  940.9 

Saturday  class,  Buffalo  N.  Y. 

189S-99 

Industrial  reformation  and  English  reform  bill  of  1832 

1848  on  the  continent 

English  reform  bills,  1867-98 

Gladstone 

Labor  legislation 

Two  great  philanthropists:   Lord  Shaftesbury  and  George  Peabody 

Morris,  Ruskin,  and  the  socialists 

Pre-Raphaelites 

Democracy  and  art 

Democracy  and  education 

Development  of  the  novel 

Rise  of  the  newspaper 

Victorian  lyrics 

The  modern  essayist 

The  artist,  Tennyson 

The  philosopher,  Browning 

The  democrat,  Kipling 

The  conservative,  John  Henry  Newman 

The  revolutionist,  Darwin 

Arthur  Hugh  Clough 

Herbert  Spencer  and  John  Fiske 

Influence  of  the  church  in  modern  life 

Trades  unions 

Decline  of  war 

America  and  the  20th  century 
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The  superior  figures  tell  the  exact  place  ou  the  page  in  ninths;  e.  g.  678* 
means  page  678,  beginning  in  the  third  ninth  of  the  page,  i.  e.  about  one 
third  of  the  way  down. 


Adams,  W.  H.,  report  of  Reading 
club,  Perry,  6955. 

Adsit,  S.  G.,  report  of  Saturday  club, 
Hornellsville,  6891. 

Alcala  club,  New  York,  6932. 

Albany,  Amici  in  littera  club,  67S3. 

Albany,  Art  for  travelers  club,  6784. 

Albany,  Council  of  Jewish  women, 
6785. 

Albany,  Missionary  study  club,  678". 

Albany,  Pine  Hills  fortnightly  club, 
6787. 

Albion,  Historical  club,  67S8. 

Albion,  Historical  conversation  club, 
6787. 

Alexandria  Bay,  University  exten- 
sion club,  6791. 

Allegany  county  federation  of  wo- 
men's literary  clubs,  708°. 

Allen,  Louise,  report  of  Tuesday 
afternoon  study  class,  Greendale, 
6S73. 

Allen,  Susan,  report  of  fortnightly 
club,  Auburn,  6801. 

American  literature  club,  Wolcott, 
700". 

Amici  in  littera  club,  Albany,  678s. 

Andrews,  H.  M.,  report  of  Ladies 
literary  club,  Massena,  6917. 

Angelica,  Progress  club,  6792. 

Antwerp,  Fortnightly  club,  6793. 

Armstrong,  Mrs  H.  K.,  report  of 
history  class,  Penn  Yan,  695°. 

Arnold,  Florence,  report  of  Shakes- 
peare amateurs,  Cuba,  685s. 

Art  circle,  Geneva,  6874. 

Art  club,  Bath,  6804. 

Art  club,  Mamaroneck,  6914. 


Art  club,  Middletown,  691s. 
Art  for  travelers  club,  Albany,  67S4. 
Art  research  club,  Auburn,  6798. 
Art,  see  also  Italian  cathedrals. 
Assyria,  outline  of  study,  7172. 
Attica,  Author's  club,  6791. 
Attica,  Monday  club,  679". 
Atwater,  S.  L.,  report  of  Progress- 
club,  Angelica,  679". 
Auburn,  Art  research  club,  679s. 
Auburn,  Fortnightly  club,  6S01. 
Aurora,  Thursday  club,  6S02. 
Authors  club,  Attica,  679*. 

Bacon,  Rosalie,  report  of  Nonde- 
script club,  Bronxville,  6817. 

Baldwinsville,  History  club,  6802. 

Baldwinsville,  University  extension 
club,  680s. 

Barnes,  Mrs  E.  A.  H,  report  of 
Caledonian  club,  Portville,  6962. 

Barney,  Mrs  E.  E.,  report  of  Colum- 
bian club,  Groton,  6S81. 

Barrows,  J.  E.,  report  of  History  of 
art  club,  Leroy,  6907. 

Bath,  Art  club,  6S01. 

Bath  on  Hudson,  Shakspearean  so- 
ciety, 6805. 

Belfast,  Hawthorne  club,  6807. 

Belmont,  Literary  and  historical  so- 
ciety, 6807. 

Belmont,  Tourist  club,  680s. 

Bendell,  T.  W.,  report  of  Council  of 
Jewish  women,  Albany  section, 
6785. 

Best,  S.  L.,  report  of  University  ex- 
tension club,  Alpha  branch,  Og- 
densburg,  6944. 
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Bibliographies,  713B. 
Bigelow,  P.  M.,  report  of  Every  Sat- 
urday night  club,  Waterville,  700s. 
Binghamton,  Civic  club,  6809. 
Binghamton,  Every  Saturday  night 

club,  6811. 
Binghamton,    High   school   literary 

club,  681*. 
Binghamton,  Ladies  literary  society 
of      the      First      congregational 
church,  681*. 
Binghamton,  Priscilla  club,  681*. 
Blauvelt,  Beading  circle,  681*. 
Blood,   Mrs  A.   K.,   report  of   Wo- 
men's literary  club,  Dunkirk,  685T. 
Bly,  Mrs  J.  G.,  report  of  East  Side 

study  club,  Sherman,  698". 
Boak,   F.    M.,    report   of  Travelers 

club,  Middletown,  692s. 
Bolivar,  Sorosis,  6815. 
Bradshaw,  K.  E.,  report  of  Ameri- 
can literature  club,  Wolcott,  700*. 
Branch,  Jeannie,  report  of  Clionian 

circle,  Corning,  6852. 
Brasher  Falls,  Literary  club,  681". 
Brentwood,  Travelers  club,  681". 
Broadhead,  M.  M.,  report  of  Fort- 
nightly club,  Jamestown,  689s. 
Bronxville,  Nondescript  club,  681T. 
Brooklyn  art  guild,  6813. 
Brown,    M.    G.,   report   of   Current 
topic  Chautauquans,  Elmira,  686*. 
Bryan,  Josephine,  report  of  Constan- 

tia  literary  club,  6849. 
Buck,    H.    E.,    report   of    Saturday 

club,  Lockport,  691% 
Buffalo,  Council  of  Jewish  women, 

681*. 
Buffalo,  Gradgrind  club,  682a. 
Buffalo,    Graduates    association    of 
the  Buffalo  seminary,  6821. 
Buffalo,     Highland    Park    literary 

club,  682*. 
Buffalo,  Literary  club  of  the  church 

of  the  Messiah,  682*. 
Buffalo,  Monday  class,  682*. 


Buffalo,  Saturday  class,  682";  outline 

of  study,  7194. 
Buffalo,  Teachers  association  of  the 

church  of  Our  Father,  682«. 
Buffalo,   Training  class  of  Buffalo 

free      kindergarten      association, 

6828. 
Buffalo,  Trinity  house,  7091. 
Buffalo,  Tuesday  club,  6831. 
Buffalo,  Westminster  house,  709*. 
Buffalo,      Woman's      investigating 

club,  6833. 
Bull,  A.  W.,  report  of  Round  Robin 

reading  club,  Oxford,  694*. 
Burch,  Mrs  Carl,  report  of  Monday 

music  club,  Ilion,  689*.         > 
Burdick,  Eva,  report  of  University 

extension      club,      Baldwinsville, 

6803. 
Burt,  M.  F.,  report  of  Missionary 

study  club,  Albany,  678*. 

Caledonia,  Fortnightly  club,  683*. 

Caledonian  club,  Portville,  696*.      >. 

Callaghan,  M.  E.,  report  of  Charlton 
reading  circle,  684*. 

Camden  historical  club,  6834. 

Campbell,    M.    A.,    report   of   Fort- 
nightly club,  Caledonia,  683s. 

Canajoharie,  Colonial  club,  683*. 

Canajoharie,  Monday  evening  club* 
6835. 

Canajoharie,  Travelers  club,  683*., 

Canaseraga,  Essential  club,  683T. 

Oanastota,  Fortnightly  club,  683". 

Cardinal    Newman    reading    circle, 
Dunkirk,  685'. 

Carmer,    H.    A.,    report   of   Seneca 
Falls  historical  society,  698*. 

Carter,  Anna,  report  of  Gradgrind 
club,  Buffalo,  6821. 

Carthage,  Shakespeare  club,  683*. 

Cary,  M.  E.,  report  of  High  school 

literary  club,  Binghamton,  681*. 
Case,  Mrs  E.  C,  report  of  Camden 
historical  club,  683*. 
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Castile,  Wednesday  club,  6841. 
Cathedrals,  see  Italian  cathedrals. 
Catholic  reading  circle,   Rochester, 

696T. 
Catskill,  Monday  club,  684*. 
Cayuga,  Monday  reading  circle,  684*. 
Chaldea,  outline  of  study,  716a-17*. 
Chamberlain,  Mrs  Eugene,  report  of 

Monday  class,  Buffalo,  682*. 
Chamberlain,  Mrs  J.  H.,  report  of 

Hawthorne  club,  Belfast,  680T. 
Chandler,  S.  E.,  report  of  Philomath, 

Moravia,  6928. 
Charlton  reading  circle,  684\ 
Chatham  literary  society,  684°. 
Chicago  university  settlement,  711s- 

12s. 
Civic  club,  Binghamton,  680". 
Clark,  S.  M.,  report  of  Literary  club 

of   the   Church   of   the   Messiah, 

Buffalo,  682*. 
Clarke,  Mrs  A.  C,  report  of  Home 

study  circle,  Waterville,  7004. 
Claverack,    University    association, 

684*. 
Clio  circle,  Gloversville,  687°. 
Clio  club,  Haverstraw,  688*. 
Clio  club,  Plattsburg,  6957. 
Clionian  circle,  Corning,  685*. 
Cockings,  Mrs  J.  F.,  report  of  Wed- 
nesday club,  Syracuse,  6991. 
Cole,    A.    F.,    report   of   Household 

economic  association,   Saugerties, 

697». 
College     libraries     in     the     United 

States,  bibliography,  713". 
College    woman's    club,    Rochester, 

696s. 
Collin,    Miriam,    report   of    Coterie, 

Fayetteville,  6864. 
Collins,    M.    E.,   report  of   Literary 

club,  Ripley,  6967. 
Colonial  club,  Canajoharie,  683*. 
Columbian  club,  Groton,  6881. 
Composition  club,  Rochester,  6971. 


Comstock,  S.  E.,  report  of  Twenti- 
eth century  club,  Newark,  6941. 

Constantia  literary  club,  684". 

Copenhagen  literary  circle,  6851. 

Coriolanus,  syllabus  by  Mrs  J.  K. 
Curtis,  7135. 

Coming,  Clionian  circle,  685*. 

Cornwall  on  the  Hudson,  Ingleside 
club,  6S52. 

Coterie,  Fayetteville,  686*. 

Coye,  Mrs  W.  J.,  report  of  Travel- 
ers club,  Canajoharie,  683\ 

Crozier,  L.  G.,  quoted,  6748-75\ 

Cuba,  Shakespeare  amateurs,  685*. 

Cuba,  Shakespeare  club,  685*. 

Current  topic  Ckautauquans,  El- 
mira,  6861. 

Curtis,  Mrs  C.  W.,  report  of  Tourist 
club,  Belmont,  6808. 

Curtis,  E.  N.,  report  of  Society  for 
the  study  of  art,  Fredonia,  687*. 

Curtis,  Mrs  J.  K.,  Romeo  and  Juliet, 
syllabus,  7134;  Coriolanus,  sylla- 
bus, 7135. 

D.  A.  R.,  Hendrick  Hudson  chapter, 
Hudson,  6892. 

D.  A.  R.,  Le  Ray  de  Chaumont  chap- 
ter, Watertown,  699s. 

D.  A.  R.,  Olean  chapter,  694". 

D.  A.  R.,  Willard's  mountain  chap- 
ter, Greenwich,  687*. 

Davis,  Mrs  F.  M.,  report  of  Ladies 
literary  club,  Livonia,  691*. 

Davis,  Mrs  M.  H.,  report  of  Wo- 
man's club,  Ithaca,  689T. 

Deems  literary  club,  West  New 
Brighton,  7007. 

Delhi,  Tourists  club,  685s. 

Democracy  in  the  19th  century,  out- 
line of  study,  719*. 

De  Voe,  Mrs  Ophelia,  report  of  El- 
lington literary  club,  685". 

Dewey,  Melvil,  report  as-  director, 
673-77. 
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Domestic  economy,  outline  of  study, 

Doremus,   A.   T.,   report  of   Deems 

literary  club,  West  New  Brighton, 

7007. 
Doubleday,   F.    C,   report   of   civic 

club,  Binghamton,  680". 
Dunkirk,  Cardinal  Newman  reading 

circle,  6855. 
Dunkirk,    Women's    literary    club, 

685°. 

East  Aurora,  Woman's  club,  685T. 

East  Fisbkill,  Fortnightly  club,  6858. 

East  Side  study  class,  Troy,  6993. 

East  Side  study  club,  Sherman,  698*. 

Eaton,  Eugenia,  report  of  Shake*, 
speare  club,  Cuba,  685*.      i 

Elder,  E.  C,  report  of  Training  class 
of  Buffalo  free  kindergarten  asso- 
ciation, 682?. 

Ellington  literary  club,  6858. 

Elmer,  Elizabeth,  report  of  The 
tourists,  Middletown,  692*. 

Elmira,  Current  topic  Chautau- 
quans,  6861. 

Elmira,  Home  lights  club,  6861. 

Elmira,  Wednesday  morning  club, 
686s. 

Elsall,  J.  S.,  report  of  Literary 
union,  Middleville,  692*. 

Emerick,  Mrs  Abram,  report  of  Ful- 
ton  reading  circle,  68T3. 

Emersonian  reading  club,  Pike,  695*. 

Essential  club,  Canaseraga,  683T. 

Every  Saturday  night  club,  Bing- 
hamton,  6811. 

Every  Saturday  night  club,  Water- 
vine,  700s;  outline  of  study,  716s- 
177. 

Fairport,     Ladies    historical    club, 

686*. 
Farmers    club,    Rensselaer   county, 

6969. 
Fayetteville,  Coterie,  686*. 
Fayetteville,  Philomath,  6865. 


Ferris,  Mrs  G.  N.  G.,  report  of  Olla 

podrida  literary  society,  Franklin- 

ville,  686°. 
Fillmore,  Wide  awake  club,  686". 
Fin  de  siecle  club,  Penn  Yan,  695*. 
Fish,  ,  report  of  Fortnightly 

club,  Honeoye  Falls,  688s. 
Flushing,   Good  citizenship  league, 

6867. 
Folger,  H.  A.,  report  of  D.  A.  R., 

Hendrick  Hudson  chapter,  Hud- 
son, 6S92. 
Fort  Edward,  Fortnightly  club,  686\ 
Fort     Plain,     Saturday     afternoon 

study  class,  686s. 
Fortnightly  club,  Antwerp,  679s. 
Fortnightly  club,  Auburn,  6801. 
Fortnightly  club,  Caledonia,  683*. 
Fortnightly  club,  Canastota,  683\ 
Fortnightly  club,  East  Fishkill,  685*. 
Fortnightly  club,  Fort  Edward,  6S6\ 
Fortnightly  club,  Hamilton,  6882. 
Fortnightly    club,    Honeoye    Falla, 

6S85. 
Fornightly  club,  Jamestown,  689s. 
Fortnightly  club,  Olean,  694". 
Fortnightly  club,  Potsdam,  6963. 
Fortnightly  club,  Seneca  Falls,  698*. 
Fortnightly  club,  Stillwater,  698T. 
Fortnightly  clnb,  Worcester,  7011. 
Fortnightly  study  club,  Johnstown, 

6901. 
Forum     club,     North     Tonawanda, 

6943. 
Frank,   Harriet,   report   of   Martha 

Palmer  university  extension  club, 

Ogdensburg,  6944. 
Franklinville,  Olla  podrida  literary 

society,  686fl. 
Fredonia,  Shakespeare  club,  6871. 
Fredonia,  Society  for  the  study  of 

art,  687*. 
Friday     evening     Shakspere     club, 

Sing  Sing,  6985. 
Friday  study  club,  Watervliet,  700". 
Fulton  reading  circle,  6873. 
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Galbraith,  M.  Jl,  report  of  Monday 
club,  Mt  Morris,  6928. 

Garwood,  Mrs  W.  J.,  report  of  Es- 
sential club,  Canaseraga,  683T. 

Geneva,  Art  circle,  687*. 

Georgia  federation  of  women's 
clubs,  7023. 

Gillett,  L.  C,  report  of  Woman's 
club,  Watkins,  TOO6. 

Gilliland,  Y.  S.,  report  of  Tuesday 
club,  Plattsburg,  6959.' 

Glens  Falls,  Tuesday  club,  68T5. 

Gloversville,  Clio  circle,  6876. 

Gloversville,  Monday  afternoon 
study  class,  6S77. 

Goldsmith,  M.  H.,  report  of  Wednes- 
day morning  club,  Elmira,  6S63. 

Good  citizenship  league,  Flushing, 
6867. 

Goulding,  Gertrude,  report  of  Tues- 
day club,  Glens  Falls,  6875. 

Gow,  M.  E.  C.,  report  of  Saturday 
club,  Schuylerville,  6981. 

Gradgrind  club,  Buffalo,  6821. 

Grand  Rapids  (Mich.),  Ladies  liter- 
ary club,  conference  on  methods, 
6766. 

Grange  study  club,  Marcy,  691°. 

Grant,  Mrs  Frank,  report  of  Twen- 
tieth century  club,  Salamanca, 
6977. 

Greaves,  Mrs  Margaret,  report  of 
Literary  association,  Troy,  6994. 

Greek  art  course,  Rochester,  697s. 

Greendale,  Tuesday  afternoon  study 
class,  687s. 

Greene,  Mrs  Alice,  report  of  Copen- 
hagen literary  circle,  6851. 

Greenwich,  D.  A.  R.,  Willard's 
Mountain  chapter,  6S79. 

Grier,  E.  M.,  report  of  New  century 
art  club,  Jamestown,  689s. 

Groat,  J.  A.,  report  of  Fortnightly 
club,  Canastota,  6S3S. 

Groton,  Columbian  club,  6S81. 

Groton,  Historical  club,  6S82. 


Gurnee,  E.  B.,  report  of  Nineteenth 
century  club,  Haverstraw,  688*. 

Haff,  H.  C,  report  of  Winter  night 
club,  Islip,  6896. 

Hall,  H.  H.,  report  of  Travelers 
club,  Brentwood,  6816. 

Hall,  Mrs  W.  B.,  report  of  Ladies 
historical  club,  Syracuse,  6988. 

Hamill,  M.  M.,  report  of  History 
club,  Baldwinsville,  680\ 

Hamilton,  Fortnightly  club,  688'. 

Harris,  Mrs  A.  E.,  report  of  Monday 
club,  Catskill,  6842. 

Harrison,  C.  E.,  report  of  East  Side 
study  class,  Troy,  6993. 

Hasbrouck,  Mrs  G.  D.  B.,  report  of 
Monday  club,  Kingston,  690\ 

Haverstraw,  Clio  club,  688". 

Haverstraw,  Nineteenth  century 
club,  68S\ 

Hawthorne  club,  Belfast,  6807. 

Hebrews,  outline  of  study,  7178. 

Heli  study  club,  Johnstown,  6902. 

Hendrick  Hudson  chapter,  D.  A.  R., 
Hudson,  6892. 

Herkimer,  Progressive  club,  0885. 

Hermance,  A.  F.,  report  of  Univer- 
sity association,  Claverack,  684s. 

Hermance,  K.  L.,  report  of  Tuesday 
club,  Yonkers,  70l2. 

Hermans,  J.  H.,  report  of  Monday 
evening  club,  Manlius,  6915. 

Hession,  A.  L.,  report  of  Cardinal 
Newman  reading  circle,  Dunkirk, 
6S56. 

Hewitt,  E.  A.,  report  of  Ladies  lit- 
erary club,  Plattsburg,  695?. 

High  school  literary  club,  Bingham- 
ton,  6812. 

Highland  Park  literary  club,  Buf- 
falo, G822. 

Hill,  F.  R.,  report  of  Teachers  asso- 
ciation of  the  Church  of  Our 
Father,  Buffalo,  6S2°;  report  of 
Tuesday  club,  Buffalo,  6831. 
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Hinsdale,    Marion,    report  of   Fort- 
nightly club,  Antwerp,  679s. 
Historical  club,  Albion,  678\ 
Historical  club,  Groton,  688-. 
Historical  club,  Ilion.  6893. 
Historical  club,  Middletown,  69P. 
Historical  conversation  club,  Albion, 

678s. 
Historical  society,  Liverpool,  6912. 
Historical    society,     Seneca    Falls, 

698s. 
History  class,  Penn  Yan,  6953. 
History  club,  Baldwinsville,  680*. 
History  of  art  club,  Leroy,  690s. 
Holdswortk,  E.  H.  G.,  report  of  Fin 

de  siecle  club,  Penn  Yan,  6953. 
Holmes,  E.  A.,  report  of  Highland 

Park  literary  club,  Buffalo,  682-. 
Home,     its     evolution,     outline     of 

study,  7141-155. 
Home  lights  club,  Elmira,  6S62. 
Home  study,  aids,  673s-742;  position 

in    education    of    the    individual, 

6743. 
Home  study  circle,  Waterville,  700'. 
Honeoye    Falls,    Fortnightly    club, 

688°. 
Hornellsville,  Macaulay  club,  688°. 
Hornellsville,  Saturday  club,  6S9\ 
Horner,  M.  E.,  report  of  Travelers 

club,  Olean,  694s. 
Horsfall,    H.    R.,    report    of    Santa 

Maria  reading  circle,  Poughkeep- 

sie,  6964. 
Houghton,  L.  J.,  report  of  Univer- 
sity   extension    club,    Alexandria 

Bay,  6791. 
House    decoration    and    furnishing, 

bibliography,  7137. 
Household      economic     association, 

New  York,  outline  of  study,  7141- 

155. 
Household     economic     association, 

Saugerties,  697°. 
Hoxie,  Mrs  G.  W.,  report  of  Leisure 

hour  club,  Union  Springs,  699s. 


Huber,    M.    D.,    report   of   Authors 

club,  Attica,  6794. 
Hudson,  D.  A.  R.,  Hendrick  Hudson 

chapter,  6S92. 
Hunt,    Florence,    report    of    Study 

club,  Penfield,  6951. 

Ilion,  Historical  club,  689s. 

Ilion,  Monday  music  club,  689s. 

Ilion,  Travelers  club,  689°. 

Ingleside  club,  Cornwall  on  the 
Hudson,  6S52. 

Inloes,  S.  G.,  report  of  Every  Satur- 
day night  club,  Binghamton,  6811. 

Interlaken  literary  club,  Keuka  col- 
lege, 690\ 

Islip,  Winter  night  club,  689s. 

Italian  cathedrals,  outline  of  study, 
7156-167. 

Ithaca,  Woman's  club,  6S97. 


Jamestown,  Fortnightly  club, 

Jamestown,  New  century  art  club, 
689s. 

Joerissen,  Katherine,  report  of  His- 
torical club,  Ilion,  6893. 

Johnstown,  Fortnightly  study  club, 
6901. 

Johnstown,  Heli  study  club,  690s. 

Johnstown,  Round  table,  6903. 

Jones,  C.  A.,  report  of  Travellers 
club,  Waterville,  7004. 

Jones,  E.  L.,  report  of  Monday  read- 
ing circle,  Cayuga,  684s. 

Jordan,  Nineteenth  century  club, 
690*. 

Kehon,    E.    L.,    report   of    Catholic 

reading  circle,  Rochester,  696T. 
Kent,  A.  C,  report  of  Monday  club, 

Y\'estfield,  7008. 
Keuka   college,    Interlaken   literary 

club,  6904. 
Kinderhook,       Monday       afternoon 

club,  690s. 
Kingston,  Monday  club,  690s. 
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Indies    historical    club,     Fairport, 

686\ 
Ladies    historical    club,     Syracuse, 

698*. 
Ladies  literary  club,  Grand  Rapids 

(Mich.),  conference    on    methods, 

676°. 
Ladies  literary  club,  Livonia,  691s. 
Ladies  literary  club,  Massena,  6917. 
Ladies    literary    club,     Plattsburg, 

695s. 
Ladies  literary  society  of  the  First 

congregational  church,  Binghani- 

ton,  6813. 
Lathrop,  Mrs  C.  C,  report  of  Emer- 
sonian reading  club,  Pike,  695". 
Lathrop,  L.  E.,  report  of  Fortnightly 

club,  Seneca  Falls,  6982. 
Leisure  hour  club,   Union   Springs, 

699°. 
Le     Kay     de     Chaumont     chapter, 

D.  A.  R.,  Watertown,  699s. 
Le  Roy,  History  of  art  club,  6907. 
Le  Roy,  Woman's  club,  6909-911. 
Lewis,   O.  J.,  report  of  Rensselaer 

county  farmers  club,  696*. 
Literary  and  historical  society,  Bel- 
mont, 680T. 
Literary   and    musical    society,    Mt 

Morris,  692T. 
Literary  association,  Troy,  699*. 
Literary  club,  Brasher  Falls,  681'. 
Literary  club,  Ripley,  696T. 
Literary  club  of  the  Church  of  the 

Messiah,  Buffalo,  6S28. 
Literary  union,  Middle vi lie,  692*. 
Little,  M.  M.,  report  of  Upsilon  Tau 

Delta  club,  Tonawanda,  699°. 
Liverpool,  Historical  society,  691\ 
Livonia,  Ladies  literary  club,  691*. 
Lockport,  Saturday  club,  691*. 
Lockwood,    Mrs    W.    A.,    report   of 

College  woman's  club,  Rochester, 

696". 


Macaulay  club,  Homellsville,  688*. 

McCan,  K.  I.,  report  of  Art  circle, 
Geneva,  687*. 

McNiel,  M.  N.,  report  of  Historical 
club,  Groton,  6882. 

Maine  federation  of  woman's  clubs, 
7013-2S. 

Mamaroneck,  Art  club.  691*. 

Manier,  Mrs  John,  report  of  Ladies 
literary  society  of  the  First  con- 
gregational church,  Binghainton, 
681'. 

Manlius,  Monday  evening  club,  691*. 

Marcy,  Grange  study  club,  691*. 

Marks,  R.  R.,  report  of  Council  of 
Jewish  women,  Buffalo  section, 
circle  no.  3,  68P. 

Martha  Palmer  university  extension 
club,  Ogdensburg,  694*. 

Mary  Arden  club,  New  York,  693s. 

Massena,  Ladies  literary  club,  691r. 

Mattoni,  H.  N.,  report  of  Literary 
and  historical  society,  Belmont, 
680T. 

May,  E.  B.,  report  of  Progressive 
club,  Herkimer,  6885. 

Meaker,  R.  P.,  report  of  Art  research 
club,  Auburn,  679s. 

Mears,  Mrs  D.  O.,  report  of  Art  for 
travelers  club,  Albany,  67S*. 

Meierhof,  Mrs  E.  L.,  report  of  Soci- 
ety for  study  of  child  nature, 
chapter  1,  New  York,  693s. 

Meloling,  Hattie,  report  of  Histor- 
ical society,  Liverpool,  691-. 

Merrifield,  F.  B.,  report  of  Shak- 
spearean  society,  Bath  on  Hud- 
son, 680'. 

Merriman,  Mrs  H.  C,  report  of  Pine 
Hills  fortnightly  club,  Albany, 
6787. 

Middletown,  Art  club,  691s. 

Middletown,  Historical  club,  691'. 

Middletown,  Monday  art  club,  6921; 
outline  of  study,  715R-167. 
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Middletown,  The  tourists,  6922. 

Middletown,  Travelers  club,  692*. 

Middleville,  Literary  union,  692*. 

Minerva  club,  Sherman,  6984. 

Missionary  study  club,  Albany,  678*. 

Mohawk,  Study  club,  692s. 

Monday  afternoon  club,  Kinder- 
hook,  690s. 

Monday  afternoon  study  class,  Glov- 
ersville,  687T. 

Monday  art  club,  Middletown,  6921; 
outline  of  study,  7158-167. 

Monday  class,  Buffalo,  682*. 

Monday  club,  Attica,  679s. 

Monday  club,  Catskill,  684*. 

Monday  club,  Kingston,  690". 

Monday  club,  Mt  Morris,  692s. 

Monday  club,  Niagara  Falls,  694*. 

Monday  club,  Springville,  698°. 

Monday  club,  Westfield,  7008. 

Monday  evening  club,  Canajoharie, 
683s. 

Monday  evening  club,  Manlius,  691". 

Monday  music  club,  Ilion,  689". 

Monday  reading  circle,  Cayuga,  684*. 

Moody,  Mrs  D.  F.,  report  of  Reading 
circle,  Blauvelt,  681*. 

Mooney,  A.  R.,  report  of  Study  club, 
Waterford,  699T. 

Moore,  A.  K„  report  of  Art  club, 
Mamaroneck,  691*. 

Moravia,  Philomath,  692". 

Moravia,  Round  table,  692°. 

Morrell,  Mary,  report  of  Thursday 
club,  Aurora,  680*. 

Mt  Morris,  Literary  and  musical  so- 
ciety, 692*. 

Mt  Morris,  Monday  club,  692*. 

Mt  Vernon,  Westchester  woman's 
club,  692*. 

Nassau,  Philomathean  society,  6931. 
Neighborhood  civic  club,  New  York, 
693*. 


Nesmith,  Mrs  H.  M.,  report  of  Mary 
Arden  club,  New  York,  693*. 

New  century  art  club,  Jamestown, 
689s. 

New  century  league,  Tonawanda, 
699*. 

New  York,  Alcala  club,  693s. 

New  York,  East  side  house,  709*. 

New  York,  Friendly  aid  house,  709*- 
10*. 

New  York  household  economic  asso- 
ciation, outline  of  study,  7141-15*. 

New  York,  Mary  Arden  club,  693*. 

New  York,  Neighborhood  civic  club, 
6933. 

New  York,  Seton  circle,  693". 

New  York,  Society  for  study  of  child 
nature,  chapter  1,  693*. 

New  York  state  federation  of 
women's  clubs,  7028-55. 

Newark,  Twentieth  century  club, 
6941. 

Niagara  Falls,  Monday  club,  694*. 

Nichols,  Mrs  J.  A.,  report  of  Satur- 
day class,  Buffalo,  682s. 

Nichols,  Mrs  Jennie,  report  of  So- 
rosis,  Bolivar,  6815. 

Nineteenth  century  club,  Haver- 
straw,  688*. 

Nineteenth  century  club,  Jordan, 
690*. 

Nondescript  club,  Bronxville,  681T. 

Norris,  I.  M.,  report  of  Monday  club, 
Springville,  6988. 

North  Tonawanda,  Forum  club,  694*. 

Northwestern  university  settlement, 
7131. 

Oakleaf,  Mrs  F.  H.,  report  of  Fort- 
nightly club,  Olean,  694". 

Ogdensburg,  Martha  Palmer  univer- 
sity extension  club,  694*. 

Ogdensburg,  University  extension 
club,  Alpha  branch,  694*. 

Olean,  Fortnightly  club,  694*. 

Olean,  Travelers  club,  694*. 
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Olean  chapter  D.  A.  R,  6945. 

Olla  podrida  literary  society,  Frank- 
linville,  686". 

Onaway  club,  Syracuse,  698'. 

Outlines  of  study,  7187-19";  useful- 
ness, 673T. 

Outlook,  extract  from,  6756-76\ 

Oxford,  Round  Robin  reading  club, 
694*. 

Pack,   Mrs  A.    S.,    report   of   Fort- 
nightly club,  Stillwater,  6987. 
Park  Chautauqua  circle,  Utica,  699'. 
Peck,  Mrs  C.  A.,  report  of  Woman's 

club,  East  Aurora,  6S57. 
Penfield,  Study  club,  6951. 
Penn  Yan,  Fin  de  siecle  club,  695*. 
Penn  Yan,  History  class,  695*. 
Percy,  M.  L.,  report  of  Nineteenth 

century  club,  Jordan,  690*. 
Perry,  Reading  club,  6955. 
Phelps,  E.  A.,  report  of  Round  table, 

Moravia,  692°. 
Phelps,    Margaret,    report    of    Clio 

circle,  G  lover  svi  lie,  687*. 
Philomath,  Fayetteville,  6865. 
Philomath,  Moravia,  692°. 
Philomathean  society,  Nassau,  693\ 
Pike,  Emersonian  reading  club,  695'. 
Pine  Hills  fortnightly  club,  Albany, 

678\ 
Plattsburg,  Clio  club,  695T. 
Plattsburg,     Ladies     literary    club, 

695*. 
Plattsburg,  Tuesday  club,  695*. 
Port    Jefferson,    Woman's    literary 

club.6961. 
Portville,  Caledonian  club,  696'. 
Potsdam,  Fortnightly  club,  696\ 
Poughkeepsie,  Santa  Maria  reading 

circle,  696*. 
Priscilla  club,  Binghamton,  681\ 
Programs,  713T-19». 
Progress  club,  Angelica,  679*. 
Progressive  club,  Herkimer,  688'. 


Publications,  713\ 

Purdy,  N.  O.,  report  of  Monday  art 
club,  Middletown,  6921. 

Randall,  A.  M.,  report  of  Woman'* 

club,  Leroy,  690°-911. 
Reading  club,  Perry,  695°. 
Registered     study     clubs,     reports,. 

67S3-70l3. 
Eeich,  Benjamin,  report  of  Neigh- 
borhood   civic    club,    New    York, 
693*. 
Reid,   M.  J.,    report    of    Clio  club, 

Plattsburg,  6957. 
Rensselaer    county    farmers    club, 

696°. 
Reveley,  M.  A.,  report  of  Ingleside 
club,    Cornwall   on   the   Hudson, 
6S53. 
Rice,  Mrs  H.M.,  report  of  Philomath, 

Fayetteville,  6865. 
Ripley,  Literary  club,  696T. 
Rochester,    Catholic  reading   circle, 

6967. 
Rochester,    College   woman's    club, 

696s. 
Rochester,  Composition  club,  6971. 
Rochester,  Greek  art  course,  697*. 
Rochester,  Unity  club,  697s. 
Rodell,  C.  A.,  report'of  Park  Chau- 
tauqua circle,  Utica,  699\ 
Rodier,    S.,   report  of   Seton   circle, 

New  York,  6931'. 
Rome,    Wednesday    morning    club, 

6975. 
Romeo  and  Juliet,  syllabus  by  Mrs 

J.  K.  Curtis,  713*. 
Rotchford,    Mary,    report   of   Wide 

awake  club,  Fillmore,  686*. 
Rothchild,  Irene,    report    of    Unity 

club,  Rochester,  697*. 
Round  Robin  reading  club,  Oxford, 

694*. 
Round  table,  Johnstown,  690s. 
Round  table,  Moravia,  692". 
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Russell,  B.  E.,  report  of  Olean  chap- 
ter D.  A.  R.,  694s. 

Rutherford,  Katherine,  report  of 
Art  club,  Bath,  680*. 

Salamanca,  Salmagundi  society, 
697*. 

Salamanca,  Twentieth  century  club, 
6977. 

Salmagundi  society,  Salamanca,  697*. 

Santa  Maria  reading  circle,  Pough- 
keepsie,  696*. 

Saratoga  Springs,  Travelers  at  home 
club,  6978. 

Saturday  afternoon  study  class, 
Fort  Plain,  6868. 

Saturday  class,  Buffalo,  682°;  out- 
line of  study,  719*. 

Saturday  club,  Hornellsville,  6891. 

Saturday  club,  Lockport,  691*. 

Saturday  club,  Schuylervilie,  6981. 

Saugerties,  Household  economic 
association,  697*. 

Sawyer,  Mrs  A.  H.,  report  of 
Wednesday  morning  art  club, 
Watertown,  700\ 

Sawyer,  Edith,  report  of  Brooklyn 
art  guild,  6818. 

Schuylervilie,  Saturday  club,  6981. 

Scott,  A.  P.,  report  of  Composition 
club,  Rochester,  6971. 

Sears,  A.  E.,  report  of  Historical 
club,  Albion,  678s. 

Semitic  history  and  civilization,  out- 
line of  study,  7168-17T. 

Seneca  Falls,  Fortnightly  club,  698s. 

Seneca  Falls,  historical  society,  6983. 

Seton  circle,  New  York,  693". 

Shackelford,  E.  P.,  report  of  Travel- 
ers at  home  club,  Saratoga 
Springs,  697s. 

Shakespeare  amateurs,  Cuba,  6859. 

Shakespeare  club,  Carthage,  683°. 

Shakespeare  club,  Cuba,  685*. 

Shakespeare  club,  Fredonia,  6871. 

Shakespeare  society,  Bath  on  Hud- 
Bon,  680'. 


Sharp,  J.  D.,  report  of  Macaulay 
club,  Hornellsville,  688e. 

Shaw,  C.  L.,  report  of  Tourists  club, 
Delhi,  685*. 

Sheldon,  Mrs  F.  C,  report  of  Phllo- 
mathean  society,  Nassau,  6931. 

Sherman,  East  Side  study  club,  698*. 

Sherman,  Minerva  club,  698*. 

Sing  Sing,  Friday  evening  Shakes- 
pere  club,  698s. 

Skinner,  S.  I.,  report  of  Woman's  lit- 
erary club,  Port  Jefferson,  6961. 

Smith,  Georgetta,  report  of  Clio 
club,  Haverstraw,  688*. 

Smith,  M.  M.,  report  of  Forum  club, 
North  Tonawanda,  694*. 

Smith,  M.  W.,  report  of  Colonial 
club,  Canajoharie,  6835. 

Smith,  Mrs  S.  McK.,  report  of  Chat- 
ham literary  society,  684*. 

Snook,  D.  E.,  report  of  Touristi 
club,  Waverly,  700*. 

Social  settlement  clubs,  7091-13\ 

Society  for  study  of  child  nature, 
chapter  1,  New  York,  6939. 

Society  for  the  study  of  art,  Fre- 
donia, 6871. 

Sorosis,  Bolivar,  681*. 

Spencer,  Mrs  C.  N.,  report  of  Fort- 
nightly club,  Hamilton,  688*. 

Spencer,  Mrs  D.  D.,  report  of  Study 
club,  Mohawk,  692s. 

Spicer,  Mrs  George,  report  of 
Shakespeare  club,  Carthage,  683*. 

Springville,  Monday  club,  698*. 

Stecker,  Mrs  C.  H.,  report  of  West- 
chester woman's  club,  Mt  Vernon, 
692B. 

Steele,  Mrs  A.  E.,  report  of  Monday 
afternoon  study  class,  Glovers- 
ville,  687T. 

Stevens,  Eugenie,  report  of  Wednes- 
day morning  club,  Rome,  697*. 

Stewart,  Mrs  J.  S.,  report  of  D.  A.R., 
Willard's  mountain  chapter, 
Greenwich,  687*. 
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Stewart,  Margaret,  report  of  Round 
table,  Johnstown,  690s. 

Stiles,  Rev.  L.,  report  of  Literary 
and  musical  society,  Mt  Morris, 
692\ 

Stillwater,  Fortnightly  club,  698T. 

Stowell,  Mrs  M.  B.,  report  of  Fort- 
nightly club,  Potsdam,  696*. 

Study  club,  Mohawk,  692s. 

Study  club,  Penfield,  6951. 

Study  club,  Waterford,  6997. 

Study  clubs,  conference  on  methods, 
676*;  special  mission,  675s;  num- 
ber, 673";  progress  and  permanent 
value,  6756-764;  registered,  reports, 
678s-701s;  unregistered,  reports, 
701*-13*. 

Swan,  Mrs  W.  G.,  report  of  His- 
torical conversation  club,  Albion, 
678°. 

Syllabuses,  713s. 

Syracuse,  Ladies  historical  club, 
698s. 

Syracuse,  Onaway  club,  698°. 

Syracuse,  Wednesday  club,  6991. 

Taber,  Mrs  W.  W.,  report  of  Ona- 
way club,  Syracuse,  69S8. 

Tabor,  Mrs  Mary,  report  of  Wednes- 
day club,  Castile,  6841. 

Tanner,  J.  R.,  report  of  Saturday  af- 
ternoon study  class,  Fort  Plain, 
6S68. 

Taylor,  Mrs  W.  R.,  report  of  Greek 
art  course,  Rochester,  697*. 

Teachers  association  of  the  Church 
of  Our  Father,  Buffalo,  682". 

Thayer,  Mrs  J.  H.,  report  of  Mi- 
nerva club,  Sherman,  698*. 

Thompson,  A.  A.,  report  of  Monday 
club,  Niagara  Falls,  694s. 

Thursday  club,  Aurora,  680s. 

Tonawanda,  New  century  league, 
699s. 

Tonawanda,  Upsilon  Tau  Delta 
club,  699s. 


Tourist  club,  Belmont,  680s. 

Tourists,  Middletown,  692s. 

Tourists  club,  Delhi,  6855. 

Tourists  club,  Waverly,  700*. 

Training  class  of  Buffalo  free  kin- 
dergarten association,  682*. 

Travelers  at  home  club,  Saratoga- 
Springs,  697s. 

Travelers  club,  Brentwood,  681*. 

Travelers  club,  Canajoharie,  683*. 

Travelers  club,  Ilion,  689*. 

Travelers  club,  Middletown,  692*. 

Travelers  club,  Olean,  694*. 

Travellers  club,  Waterville,  700* ;  out- 
line of  study,  7178-193. 

Traveling  libraries  in  Maine,  702*. 

Treadwell,  H.  I.,  report  of  Wednes- 
day literary  club,  Watertown, 
699°. 

Troy,  East  Side  study  class,  699\ 

Troy,  Literary  association,  699*. 

Tuesday  afternoon  study  class,. 
Greendale,  6S78. 

Tuesday  club,  Buffalo,  6831. 

Tuesday  club,  Glens  Falls,  687*. 

Tuesday  club,  Plattsburg,  695'. 

Tuesday  club,  Yonkers,  701s. 

Twentieth  century  club,  Newark, 
6941. 

Twentieth  century  club,  Salamanca,. 
697\ 

Underwood,  Mrs  G.  F.,  report  of 
Fortnightly  club,  Fort  Edward, 
6861. 

Union  settlement,  7103-115. 

Union  Springs,  Leisure  hour  club, 
699s. 

Unity  club,  Rochester,  697*. 

University  association,  Claverack, 
6848. 

University  extension  club,  Alex- 
andria Bay,  6791. 

University  extension  club,  Alpha, 
branch,  Ogdensburg,  694*. 
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University    extension    club,    Bald- 

winsville,  680*. 
Unregistered  organizations,  reports, 

701*-13\ 
Upsilon  Tau  Delta  club,  Tonawanda, 

699*. 
Utica,  Park  Chautauqua  circle,  699s. 

i    .  1     ,;      it! 

Van  Lone,  Lizzie,  report  of  New 
century  league,  Tonawanda,  699". 

Van  O'Linda,  M.  G.,  report  of  Fri- 
day study  club,  Watervliet,  700". 

Van  Wyck,  Nettie,  report  of  Fort- 
nightly club,  East  Fishkill,  685s. 

Vosburgh,  Emma,  report  of  Monday 
evening  club,  Canajoharie,  683'. 

Walling,  W.  "W.,  report  of  Literary 

club,  Brasher  Falls,  681s. 
Wassung,  Mrs  A.  B.,  report  of  Heli 

study  club,  Johnstown,  690s. 
Waterford,  Study  club,  699T. 
Watertown,   D.   A.   B.,   Le  Bay  de 

Chaumont  chapter,  699s. 
Watertown,      Wednesday     literary 

club,  699s. 
Watertown,  Wednesday  morning  art 

club,  7001. 
Waterville,   Every   Saturday   night 

club,   700s;    outline  of  study,  716s- 

IV. 
Waterville,  Home  study  circle,  700*. 
Waterville,     Travellers    club,    7004; 

outline  of  study,  7178-19\ 
Watervliet,  Friday  study  club,  700'. 
Watkins,  Woman's  club,  7006. 
Waverly,  Tourists  club,  700s. 
Weber,  L.  E.,  report  of  Salmagundi 

society,  Salamanca,  697". 
Webster,     Mrs    C.     L.,     report    of 

Shakespeare  club,  Fredonia,  6871. 
Webster,  Mrs  D.  W.,  report  of  Art 

club,  Middletown,  6918. 
Wednesday  club,  Castile,  6841. 
Wednesday  club,  Syracuse,  6991. 


Wednesday  literary  club,  Water- 
town,  699°. 

Wednesday  morning  art  club,  Water- 
town,  700\ 

Wednesday  morning  club,  Elmira,. 
686s. 

Wednesday  morning  club,  Bome^ 
697°. 

Wells,  Mrs  E.  A.  jr,  report  of  Fort- 
nightly club,  Johnstown,  6901. 

Welsh,  J.  T.,  report  of  Amici  im 
littera  club,  Albany,  678". 

Wertimer,  Mrs  A.  C,  report  of  Wo- 
man's investigating  club,  Buffalo,. 
6833. 

West,  outline  of  study  on,  7178-19\ 

West  New  Brighton,  Deems  literary- 
club,  7007. 

Westchester  woman's  club,  Mt  Ver- 
non, 692". 

Western  New  York  federation  of 
literary  and  educational  organiza- 
tions, 7055-88. 

Westfield,  Monday  club,  700*. 

Whitfield,  Mrs  J.  A.,  report  of  Trav- 
elers club,  Uion,  6895. 

Wide  awake  club,  Fillmore,  686". 

Wilbor,  Mrs  Carleton,  report  of" 
Home  lights  club,  Elmira,  6863. 

Wilcoxson,  A.  H.,  report  of  Monday 
afternoon  club,  Kinderhook,  6906. 

Wilhelm,  Josephine,  report  of  Grad- 
uates association  of  the  Buffalo 
seminary,  682s. 

Willard's  Mountain  chapter,  D.  A.  B.,. 
Greenwich,  687s. 

Williams,  Edgarda,  report  of  Friday 
evening  Shakspere  club,  Sing. 
Sing,  6988. 

Williams,  S.  M.,  report  of  Priscilla 
club,  Binghamton,  681s. 

Wing,  Mrs  C.  D.,  report  of  Monday 
club,  Attica,  679*. 

Winter  night  club,  Islip,  689*. 

Wisner,  Mrs  F.  E.,  report  of  His- 
torical club,  Middletown,  691s. 
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Wolcott,  American  literature  club, 
TOO8. 

Woman's  club,  East  Aurora,  685\ 

Woman's  club,  Ithaca,  6897. 

Woman's  club,  Leroy,  OW^l1. 

Woman's  club,  Watkins,  700*. 

Woman's  investigating  club,  Buf- 
falo, 683'. 

Woman's  literary  club,  Port  Jeffer- 
son, 6961. 

Women's  literary  club,  Dunkirk, 
685*. 


Wood,  B.  E.,  report  of  D.  A.  R„  Le 
Bay  de  Chaumont  chapter,  Water- 
town,  699*. 

Worcester,  Fortnightly  club,  701\ 

Worden,  Mrs  Dora,  report  of  Inter- 
laken  literary  club,  Keuka  col- 
lege, 690*. 

Wright,  G.  R.,  report  of  Grang« 
study  club,  Marcy,  691*. 

Wright,  S.  E.,  report  of  Alcala  club, 
New  York,  693\ 

Tonkers,  Tuesday  club,  701*. 


{Pages  733-34  were  bulletin  cover  pages) 
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Abbey.  Quest  of  the  Holy  Grail, 
328. 

Abbreviations,  statistics  of  summer 
schools,  235;  bibliography  of  lib- 
raries and  popular  education, 
2306. 

Abu-Simbel,  357. 

Academic  fund,  expenditures,  4377. 

Access  to  shelves,  795,  152?;  bibli- 
ography, 2516. 

Accession  department  work,  at 
New  York  state  library  school,  74. 

Acropolis,  369. 

Adams,  Brooks,  quoted,  S^-SG1. 

Adams,  H.  B.,  Public  libraries  and 
popular  education,  r89-96,  49-271. 

Adams,  W.  H.,  report  of  Beading 
club,  Perry,  6955. 

Adriance  memorial  library,  Pough- 
keepsie,  building,  4627. 

Adsit,  S.  G.,  report  of  Saturday 
club,  Hornellsville,  6891. 

Advice  to  libraries,  4363-376. 

Agricultural  colleges  and  experi- 
ment stations  officials,  meeting, 
2P. 

Agriculture,  at  Cornell  university, 
102;  at  Bhode  Island  summer 
school  for  nature  study,  12°;  at 
University  of  Missouri,  182;  meet- 
ing of  Society  for  promotion  of 
agricultural  science,  207. 

Albany,  Amici  in  littera  club,  6788. 

Albany,  Art  for  travelers  club,  678*. 
Albany,  Council  of  Jewish  women, 

678B. 
Albany  free  library,  hours  of  open- 
ing, 4609. 
Albany,      Missionary     study     club, 
678s. 


Albany,  Pine  Hills  fortnightly  club, 

6787. 
Albany  B.  B.  Y.  M.  C.  A.  library, 

building,  4617. 
Albany  university  extension  center, 

lecture  courses,  634»-352. 
Albany,  Y.  M.  A.  library,  new  char- 
ter, 4609. 
Albion  historical  club,  678s. 
Albion,       Historical       conversation 

club,  67S9. 
Alcala  club,  New  York,  693'. 
Alexandria    Bay,   Holland    library, 

building,  461s. 
Alexandria  Bay,  University  exten- 
sion club,  6791. 
Algebra,  at  Chautauqua,  32. 
Alhambra,  Court  of  lions,  382. 
Allegany      county      federation      of 

women's  literary  clubs,  70S9. 
Allegheny   City,     Carnegie    library, 
661;  illus.  preceding  p.  65;  biblio- 
graphy, 242s. 
Allen,    Louise,    report    of   Tuesday 
afternoon  study  class,  Greendale, 
687s. 
Allen,  Susan,  report  of  Fortnightly 

club,  Auburn,  6801. 
Alliance  franchise,  192. 
All's  well,  337. 
Alma-Tadema.         Beading        from 

Homer,  329. 
American  association  for  advance- 
ment of  science,  meeting,  20". 
American  association  for  teaching 

speech  to  the  deaf,  19s. 
American  association  of  physicians 

and  surgeons,  209. 
American  chemical  society,  conven- 
tion, 207. 
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American  fisheries  society,  meeting 
of,  19s. 

.American  folklore  society,  meeting, 
20s. 

American  forestry  association,  con- 
vention, 207. 

American  geographical  society 
library,  gift,  4632. 

American  higher  education,  co- 
operative history,  51a. 

American  historical  association, 
bibliographies,  2228-234. 

American  history,  bibliography, 
2271;  at  Columbian  catholic  sum- 
mer school,  172;  at  Harvard  sum- 
mer school,  ll3. 

American  institute  library,  moved, 
463s. 

American  institute  of  civics,  187s. 

American  institute  of  homeopathy, 
204. 

American  institute  of  instructors, 
19\ 

American  libraries,  reports  on,  50s, 
51*. 

American  library  association,  1441- 
475;  conference,  205,  4704-71J;  pub- 
lishing section,  1447-460;  Atlanta 
meeting,  1469-476;  bibliography, 
250*. 

American  literature,  at  Chautau- 
qua, 28. 

American  literature  club,  Wolcott, 
700». 

American  manual  training  associa- 
tion, convention,  19". 

American  mathematical  society, 
meeting,  20s. 

American  microscopical  society, 
meeting,  20s. 

American  museum  of  natural  his- 
tory library,  gift,  464s. 

American  ornithologists  union,  con- 
vention, 204. 

American  philological  association, 
convention,  199. 

American  public  health  association, 
convention,  21*. 

American  social  science  association, 
convention,  20l. 


American  society  for  the  extension 
of  university  teaching,  6488-50\ 

American  society  of  civil  engineers, 
library,  New  York,  special  report, 
4606;  gift,  4648. 

American  surgical  association,  con- 
vention, 211. 

Amherst  college  library,  summer 
school,  2221. 

Amherst  public  library,  117s-18*, 
illus.  preceding  p.  113. 

Amherst,  Sauveur  summer  school 
of  languages,  ll7;  statistics,  28-31. 

Amici  in  littera  club,  Albany,  678*. 

Amiens  cathedral,  choir,  294. 

Andrews,  H.  M.,  report  of  Ladies 
literary  club,  Massena,  6917. 

Andromache,  captive,  339. 

Angelica,  Progress  club,  679*. 

Anthropology,  at  Clark  university, 
122. 

Antwei*p,  Fortnightly  club,  679*. 

Apologetics,  at  Columbian  catholic 
summer  school,  17*. 

Apportionment,  see  Grants. 

Arch  of  Constantine,  362. 

Arch  of  Titus,  363. 

Ardley,  H.  T.,  quoted,  397*. 

Arizona,  library  legislation,  467*. 

Armstrong,  Mrs  H.  K.,  report  of 
history  class,  Penn  Yan,  695*. 

Arnold,  Florence,  report  of  Shake- 
speare amateurs,  Cuba,  685*. 

Art,  at  Alliance  francaise,  19* ;  at 
Chautauqua,  34;  at  Monteagle 
summer  school,  14*;  at  Oxford 
summer  meeting,  188;  at  Shln- 
necock  summer  school  of  art,  5*; 
at  University  of  Chicago,  15*. 

Art  academy  of  Cincinnati,  14*; 
statistics,  24-27. 

Art  circle,  Geneva,  687*. 

Art  club,  Bath,  680*. 

Art  club,  Mamaroneck,  691*. 

Art  club,   Middletown,  6918. 

Art  education  in  public  schools,  1794- 
82",  2833-84». 

Art  exhibitions,  1752-78°;  biblio- 
graphy, 2542-55*. 

Art  for  schools  association,  421*. 
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Art  for  travelers  club,  Albany,  6784. 
Art  history,  teaching,  2838-84a. 
Art  research  club.  Auburn,  679s. 
Art,     see    also    Italian    cathedrals; 

Traveling  pictures. 
Arthur,  King,  321. 
Asheville  (N.  C),  Southern  students 

conference,  142;- statistics,  32-35. 
Ashley,  F.  W.,  acknowledgments  to, 
542;  library  work,  2132;  on  special 
advantages  of  library  school  at 
Albany,  213»-15*;  Select  biblio- 
graphy of  libraries  and  popular 
education,  239-64. 
Assembly  Park,  Central  New  York 

summer  school,  5e. 
Association    of  collegiate    alumnae, 

convention,  21\ 
Association  of  economic  entomolo- 
gists, convention,  207. 
Association    of    military    surgeons, 

convention,  21*. 
Assyria,  outline  of  study,  7172. 
Athens,  Acropolis,  369;  Erechtheum, 
370,  371;  Parthenon,    372;    Thes- 
eum,  373. 
Atlanta,  meeting    of    American    li- 
brary association,  205. 
Atlantic  City,  meeting  of  American 

institute  of  homeopathy,  204. 
Attica,  Authors  club,  679*. 
Attica,  Monday  club,  6T96. 
Atwater,  S.  L.,  report  of  Progress 

club,  Angelica,  679*. 
Auburn,  Art  research  club,  679s. 
Auburn,  Fortnightly  club,  6801. 
Auburn,  Seymour  library,  gift,  463a. 
Augusta  (Me.),  meeting  of  National 
association  of  officials  of  bureaus 
of  labor  statistics,  19T. 
Augustus  from  Prima  Porta,  319. 
Aurora,  Guido  Eeni's,  335. 
Aurora,  Thursday  club,  6802. 
Australia,  extension  work,  658\ 
Authors  club,  Attica,  679*. 
Avery,  Myrtilla,  Traveling  pictures 
and  schoolroom    decoration,    277- 
430. 
Aviles     (Spain),     extension     work, 
657'. 


Bacon,  Rosalie,  report  of  Nonde- 
script club,  Bronxville,  681T. 

Bacteriology,  at  Chautauqua,  45. 

Baldwin  union  school  library, 
special  report,  4605. 

Baldwinsville,  History  dub,  6802. 

Baldwinsville,  University  extension 
club,  6S03. 

Baltimore,  Enoch  Pratt  free  library, 
illus.  preceding  p.  145. 

Bancroft,  George,  gift  to  Lancaster 
(Mass.)  public  library,  116s. 

Bar  Harbor  (Me.),  convention  of 
American  institute  of  instructors, 
197. 

Barnes,  Mrs  E.  A.  H.,  report  of 
Caledonian  club,  Portville,  696'. 

Barney,  Mrs  E.  E.,  report  of  Colum- 
bian club,  Groton,  6881. 

Barnstable  (Mass.),  libraries,  115°. 

Barrows,  J.  E.,  report  of  History  of 
art  club,  Leroy,  6907. 

Bastien-Lepage.  Joan  of  Arc  listen- 
ing to  the  voices,  330. 

Bath,  Art  club,  6804. 

Bath  on  Hudson,  Shaksperean  so- 
ciety, 6805. 

Battle  Creek,  correspondence  teach- 
ing, 664s. 

Baxter,  Sylvester,  Public  library 
movement  in  Massachusetts,  1101- 
17*. 

Baylor  university  summer  school, 
145. 

Bayridge  free  library,  Brooklyn, 
Sunday  opening,  4611. 

Belchertown  (Mass.),  Clapp  memo- 
rial library,  1215. 

Belfast,  Hawthorne  club,  6S07. 

Belmont,  Literary  and  historical  so- 
ciety, 6S07. 

Belmont,  Tourist  club,  680s. 

Bend  ell,  T.  W.,  report  of  Council  of 
Jewish  women,  Albany  section, 
6785. 

Berkeley  institute  library,  Brook- 
lyn, building,  461s. 

Berlin  photographic  company,  290*. 

Best,  S.  L.,  report  of  University  ex- 
tension club,  Alpha  branch, 
Ogdensburg,  694*. 
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Best  books  of  78.98,  43S6. 

Bevier,  Louis,  jr,  lecturer,  629s. 

Bible  study,  at  Chautauqua.  3s. 

Bibliographies,  222-36;  preparation, 
2044;  in  state  library  series.  7135; 
in  syllabuses,  62T6;  of  libraries 
and  popular  education,  239-64;  of 
school  decoration,  423-25. 

Bibliography,  study  of.  at  New 
York  state  library  school,    r. 

Bigelow,  P.  M.,  report  of  Every 
Saturday  night  club,  Waterville, 
TOO3. 

Billings.  J.  S.,  on  collection  of  docu- 
ments, S86. 

Binghainton  city  library,  building, 
461s. 

Binghamton.  Civic  club,  680". 

Binghamton,  Every  Saturday  night 
cluli.  6811. 

Binghamton,  High  school  literary 
club,  6S12. 

Binghamton,  Ladies  literary  society 
of  the  First  congregational 
church,  6S13. 

Binghamton,  Priscilla  club.  6S13. 

Biology,  at  Chautauqua.  3";  at  Uni- 
versity of  Missouri,  182. 

Blackheath  high  school,  decoration, 
41S3. 

Blauvelt,  Reading  circle,  6SP. 

Blind,  books  for,  circulated  by  Xew 
York  state  library,  r62,  rl0»-H3, 
1097,  472-731. 

Blood,  Mrs  A.  K.,  report  of 
Women's  literary  club,  Dunkirk, 
6857. 

Bly,  Mrs  J.  G.,  report  of  East  Side 
study  club,  Sherman,  698\ 

Boak,  F.  M.,  report  of  Travelers 
club.  Middletown.  6923. 

Bolivar,  Sorosis,  68l5. 

Bonheur.  Ploughing  in  the  Niver- 
nais,  331. 

Book  loans,  long  distance,  15P-526. 

Book  selection  for  libraries,  lec- 
tures on,  at  New  York  state  li- 
brary school,  S2. 

Book  union,  Cambridge  Eng.,  654°- 
55J. 


Bookbinding,  study  of,  at  New  York 
state  library  school,  7s. 

Boone,  R.  G.,  quoted,  3985. 

Boston,  early  libraries,  1109;  exten- 
sion work,  6474-4S2;  schoolroom 
decoration.  3994-4003. 

Boston  public  library,  75:-793;  art 
exhibitions.  7S6,  1776-785;  biblio- 
graphy, 2444;  documents  and 
statistics,  77°-780;  established, 
111-;  expenses,  77";  extent,  763; 
illus.  and  plans,  preceding  p.  81; 
Sunday  opening,  78s-793;  use  and 
circulation,  771. 

Boston  school  of  expression,  south- 
ern term,  14\ 

Boston,  see  also  Lowell  institute; 
Twentieth  century  club. 

Botanical  society  of  America,  meet- 
ing, 208. 

Botany,  at  Chautauqua,  32;  at 
Rhode  Island  summer  school  for 
nature  study,  12°;  at  Wabash  col- 
lege. 152. 

Bowerman.  G.  F.,  on  Reynolds  li- 
brary, S4s-862. 

Braddock  (Pa.),  Carnegie  library, 
66*;  illus.  preceding  p.  57. 

Bradford  girls  grammar  school, 
decoration,  419°. 

Bradshaw,  K.  E.,  report  of  Ameri- 
can literature  club,  Wolcott, 
7009. 

Branch,  Jeannie,  report  of  Clionian 
circle,  Corning,  6852. 

Branch  libraries,  798-S03;  biblio- 
graphy, 251s. 

Brasher  Falls,  Literary  club,  681s. 

Brattleboro  (Yt.),  free  library,  128s- 
30\ 

Braun,  Clement  &  co.,  2905. 

Brentwood,  Travelers  club,  681*. 

Broadhead,  M.  M.,  report  of  Fort- 
nightly club,   Jamestown,   689s. 

Bronxville,  Nondescript  club,  6817. 

Brookline  (Mass.),  schoolroom  dec- 
oration, 400s. 

Brooklyn  art  guild,  681s. 

Brooklyn,  Bayridge  free  library, 
Sunday  opening,  4611.  , 
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Brooklyn,  Berkeley  institute  li- 
brary, building,  4618. 

Brooklyn  institute  of  arts  and 
sciences,  extension  work,  622°, 
6232,  6587-593;  lecture  courses,  634*, 
6445-453. 

Brooklyn  library,  gift,  4637. 

Brooklyn  public  library,  children  in 
a  branch  of,  illus.  preceding  p. 
177. 

Brooklyn  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  lecture 
courses,  6345,  6453. 

Brooklyn  Y.  M.  C.  A.  library,  re- 
port, 4011. 

Brooklyn  Y.  W.  C.  A.  library,  gift, 
4637. 

Brown,  M.  G.,  report  of  current 
topic  Chautauquans,  Elmira,  6862. 

Brown  university,  extension  work, 
6482. 

Browning  study,  at  Chautauqua, 
2s. 

Bryan,  Josephine,  report  of  Con- 
stantia  literary  club,  684l\ 

Bryant  and  Stratton  correspond- 
ence school,  Buffalo,  660\ 

Bryson  library,  Teachers  college, 
gift,  4647. 

Buck,  H.  E.,  report  of  Saturday 
club,  Lockport,  691\ 

Buckland  (Mass.),  free  library  in, 
1159-162. 

Buffalo,  convention  of  Western  New 
York  federation  of  women's  liter- 
ary clubs,  203;  correspondence 
teaching,  6604. 

Buffalo,  Council  of  Jewish  women, 
6819. 

Buffalo,  Gradgrind  club,  6821. 

Buffalo,  Graduates  association  of 
the  Buffalo  seminary,  6821. 

Buffalo,  Grosvenor  library,  special 
report,  4605,  4621;  gift,  4638. 

Buffalo,  Highland  Park  literary 
club,  6S22. 

Buffalo,  Literary  club  of  the 
Church  of  the  Messiah,  6823. 

Buffalo,  Monday  class,  6824. 

Buffalo  public  library,  SCf-SS5;  illus. 
and  plans,  preceding  p.  97;  chil- 


dren's room,  illus.  preceding  p. 
177;  bibliography,  2452. 

Buffalo,  Saturday  class,  6825;  out- 
line of  study,  7191. 

Buffalo,  Teachers  association  of  the 
Church  of  Our  Father,  682". 

Buffalo,  Training  class  of  Buffalo 
free  kindergarten  association, 
682s. 

Buffalo,  Trinity  house,  7091. 

Buffalo,  Tuesday  club,  6831. 

Buffalo,  Westminster  house,  7092. 

Buffalo,  Woman's  investigating 
club,  6832. 

Buffalo,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  library,  charg- 
ing system,  460s;  special  report, 
4606. 

Buildings,  library,  pictures  and 
plans,  747-752. 

Bull,  A.  W.,  report  of  Round  Robin 
reading  club,  Oxford,  694". 

Bulletins,  123s;  prepared  by  library 
school  students,  2028-35;  biblio- 
graphies, 2355-363;  extension,  6275. 

Burch,  Mrs  Carl,  report  of  Monday 
music  club,  Ilion,  6893. 

Burdick,  Eva,  report  of  University 
extension  club,  Baldwinsville, 
6803. 

Burt,  M.  F.,  report  of  Missionary 
study  club,  Albany,  6788. 

Burton,  F.  R.,  lecturer,  629*. 

Business  training,  at  Chautauqua, 
4e;  at  Fremont  normal  school  and 
business  institute,  184. 

Cairo,  road  to  the  pyramids,  384; 
avenue  of  palms,  385. 

Caledonia,  Fortnightly  club,  6832. 

Caledonian  club,  Portville,  6Q62. 

California,  conventions  in,  21B;  li- 
brary legislation,  4653,  4678;  ex- 
tension work,  653s-543. 

Callaghan,  M.  E.,  report  of  Charl- 
ton reading  circle,  684*. 

Cambridge  (Eng.),  extension  work, 
6219,  622\  6544-952. 

Camden  historical  club,  683". 

Campbell,  M.  A.,  report  of  Fort- 
nightly club,  Caledonia,  6833. 
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Canajoharie,  Colonial  club,  6834. 

Canajoharie,  Monday  evening  club, 
6835. 

Canajoharie,  Travelers  club,  683*. 

Canandaigua,  Natural  science 
camp,  4s. 

Canandaigua  union  school  library, 
special  report,  4608. 

Canandaigua,  Wood  library,  special 
report,  4612;  gift,  463s. 

Canaseraga,  Essential  club,  6S3T. 

Canastota,  Fortnightly  club,  6S38. 

Canastota  public  library,  printed 
catalogue,  4607;  building  fund, 
4621. 

Canterbury  cathedral,  295. 

Capitol  library,  New  York  state  li- 
brary, r6\  475\  4763. 

Capon  Springs  conference  on  edu- 
cation in  the  south,  205. 

Captive  Andromache,  339. 

Carbons,  publishers  of,  2901. 

Cardinal  Newman  reading  circle, 
Dunkirk,  6855. 

Carlos,  Don  Balthazor,  equestrian 
portrait,  355. 

Carmer,  H.  A.,  report  of  Seneca 
Falls  historical  society,  698s. 

Carnegie,  Andrew,  portrait,  preced- 
ing p.  57;  sketch  of  life,  er-627; 
on  responsibilities  of  wealth,  635- 
648;  bibliography,  2427; 

gifts  to  libraries:  amount,  605; 
to  American  libraries,  69s-71";  to 
British  libraries,  7l7-728;  to  Wash- 
ington city,  67°. 

Carnegie  libraries,  569,  61-72;  prin- 
ciple underlying  system,  66"-672; 
bibliography,  242a-437. 

Carnegie  steel  interests,  569-588. 

Carson,  H.  L.,  on  wealth  devoted  to 
libraries  and  material  pursuits, 
545-554. 

Carter,  Anna,  report  of  Gradgrind 
club,  Buffalo,  6S21. 

Carthage,  Shakespeare  club,  6839. 

Cary,  M.  E.,  report  of  High  school 
literary  club,  Binghamton,  68la. 

Case,  Mrs  E.  C,  report  of  Camden 
historical  club,  683\ 


Castile,  Wednesday  club,  6841. 

Castle  of  St  Angelo,  379. 

Casts,  3951. 

Cataloguing,  at  New  York  state  li- 
brary school,  68-71;  at  University 
of  Wisconsin,  173. 

Cathedral  library,  New  York  city, 
921. 

Cathedrals,  pictures,  279\  2S63,  294- 
317.     See  also  Italian  cathedrals. 

Catholic  reading  circle,  Rochester, 
6967. 

Catholic  reading  circle  union,  mem- 
bership, 622°. 

Catskill,  Monday  club,  684a. 

Cattaraugus  high  school  library, 
special  report,  4G0a. 

Cayuga,  Monday  reading  circle, 
684'. 

Centers,  see  Extension  centers. 

Central  New  York  summer  school,  5*. 

Chaldea.  outline  of  study,  7168-17a. 

Chamberlain,  Mrs  Eugene,  report 
of  Monday  class,  Buffalo,  682*. 

Chamberlain,  Mrs  J.  H.,  report  of 
Hawthorne  club,  Belfast,  6807. 

Chandler,  S.  R.,  report  of  Philo- 
math, Moravia,  692°. 

Charity  organization  society,  94. 

Charles  1,  king  of  England,  333; 
three  children  of.  334. 

Charlton  reading  circle,  6844. 

Charterhouse  school,  decoration, 
415\ 

Charters,  libraries,  439\  456°,  45S5. 

Chatham  literary  society,  684°. 

Chautauqua,  meeting  of  American 
association  for  teaching  speech  to 
deaf  at,  19s;  teachers  summer  in- 
stitute at,  9-. 

Chautauqua  assembly  topics,  ex- 
planation of  term,  23s. 

Chautauqua  literary  and  scientific 
circle,  membership,  6229;  corres- 
pondence teaching,   6605. 

Chautauqua  summer  school,  report 
on  27-47;  statistics,  24-27. 

Cheap  prints,  3937-943. 

Cheltenham  ladies  college,  decora- 
tion, 4158-16;i. 
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Chemistry,  at  Chautauqua,  32,  4";  at 
Lehigh  university,  132;  at  Sau- 
veur  summer  school  of  languages, 
ll8;  at  TUfts  college  summer 
school  of  chemistry,  12fl;  at  Uni- 
versity of  Missouri,  182;  at  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia,  137. 

Cherry  Valley  union  school  library, 
special  report,  4608. 

Chicago,  conventions  at,  209-212. 

Chicago  correspondence  school  of 
law,  6628-631. 

Chicago,  Illinois  medical  college, 
summer  school,  156;  statistics,  24- 
27. 

Chicago  public  library,  illus.  preced- 
ing p.  97. 

Chicago  record's  home  study  circle, 
6232. 

Chicago  university  settlement,  7115- 
129. 

Chicago,  University  of,  see  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago. 

Child  study,  at  Chautauqua,  3s,  4*; 
at  Marthas  Vineyard  summer  in- 
stitute, 11°;  Illinois  society  of, 
21J. 

Children,  home  libraries,  918,  167°- 
689,  2538-542;  use  of  public  li- 
braries, 1529-53\ 

Children  of  Charles  1,  334. 

Children's  rooms,  in  Buffalo  public 
library,  828-832;  in  New  York  state 
library,  r63,  lOT-d7;  illus.  preced- 
ing p.  177;  bibliography,  2521. 

China  painting,  at  Art  academy  of 
Cincinnati,  14s. 

Churches,  pictures,  2791,  286s,  294- 
317. 

Cincinnati,  meeting  of  National 
music  teachers,  20a. 

Cincinnati  art  academy,  146;  statis- 
tics, 24-27. 

Circulars,  extension,  627°. 

Circulation,  of  libraries  in  the  Uni- 
versity, 4418-49,  457\  4582;  com- 
parative, by  counties,  494-500;  of 
large  libraries,  4603,  diagram  fac- 
ing p.  458;  summary,  4935; 

of  free  libraries:  r76,  45 7\  458°, 


459s,  495-98,  501,  diagrams  facing 
p.  104,  458;  in  New  York  city, 
5021-3",  diagram  facing  p.  104,  458; 
registered  libraries,  certificates  of 
approved,  4558-56°,  458T;  table, 
601-9. 

Cities,  extension  teaching,  6284,  6344„ 

City  of  London  school,  decoration, 
415". 

City  of  London  school  for  girls,  dec- 
oration, 4187. 

Civic  club,  Binghamton,  680°. 

Civic  club  of  Philadelphia,  186". 

Civics,  at  Cornell  university  sum- 
mer school,  101;  American  insti- 
tute of,   187s. 

Clapp  memorial  library,  Belcher- 
town  (Mass.),  1215. 

Clark,  S.  M.,  report  of  Literary  club 
of  the  Church  of  the  Messiah, 
Buffalo,  6824. 

Clark  university  summer  school, 
122;  statistics,  24-27. 

Clarke,  Mrs  A.  C,  report  of  Home 
study  circle,  Waterville,  7O04. 

Clarke  public  library,  Northampton 
(Mass.),   118T-195,1206. 

Classics,  at  Chautauqua,  31,  4*. 
See  also  Greek;  Latin. 

Classification  at  New  York  state  li- 
brary school,  72;  at  University  of 
Wisconsin,  173. 

Claverack,  University  association, 
684s. 

Clay  modeling,  at  Chautauqua,  3s. 

Cleveland  public  library,  illus.  pre- 
ceding p.  97. 

Clinton,  DeWitt,  efforts  to  establish 
school  district  libraries,  97*. 

Clinton  summer  school,  9*. 

Clio  circle,  Gloversville,  687'. 

Clio  club,  Haverstraw,  688s. 

Clio  club,  Plattsburg,  6957. 

Clionian  circle,  Corning,  6852. 

Clubs  and  libraries.,  182-92;  bibliog- 
raphy, 2554-564. 

Clubs,  see  also  study  clubs. 

Cockings,  Mrs  J.  F.,  report  of  Wed- 
nesday club,  Syracuse,  6991. 

Colby  college,  extension  work,  647*. 
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Cole,    A.    F.,  report    of    Household 

economic  association,  Saugerties, 

697". 
Colgate     university     library,    gifts, 

4641. 
College  libraries,  table,  610. 
College     libraries     in     the     United 

States,  bibliography,  7139. 
College   settlements    and    libraries, 

2004. 
College  woman's    club,    Rochester, 

696s. 
Collegiate  Alumnae,  association  of, 

convention,  211.' 
Colleoni,  320. 
Collin,  Miriam,    report    of    Coterie, 

Fayetteville,  686*. 
Collins,  M.  E.,    report    of     Literary 

club.  Ripley,  6967. 
Cologne  cathedral,  296. 
Colonial  club.  Canajobarie,  6S3*. 
Colorado.  Garden  of  the  gods,  386; 

library  legislation,  467";  extension 

work,  653s. 
Colosseum,  364,  365. 
Columbia   university  library,    illus. 

preceding  p.  145. 
Columbian  catholic  summer  school, 

171;  statistics,  24-27. 
Columbian  club,  Groton,  68S1. 
Columbus  (O.),  conventions  in,  206. 
Commons,  J.  R.,  lecturer,  6301. 
Composition,  at  Chautauqua,  2s. 
Composition  club,  Rochester,  6971. 
Comstock,   S.  E.,  report    of    Twen- 
tieth century  club,  Newark,  6941. 
Conferences,  of  1899,  19-21;  bibliog- 
raphy, 2638-647. 
Constantia  literary  club,  684". 
Constantinople,  Santa  Sophia,  297. 
Cooking,  at  Chautauqua,  49. 
Cooper  union,  extension  work.  623\ 

659s;  free   lectures,    636s,  637*-39*, 

6465. 
Cooperation    between    library    and 

community,  by  M.  A.  Tarbell  131- 

38. 
Copenhagen  literary  circle,  6851. 
Copley  prints  and  sepias,  290*. 
Cordova  belfry,  291. 


Coriolanus,  syllabus  by  Mrs  J.  K. 
Curtis,  713*. 

Cornell  university  college  of  agri- 
culture, extension  work,  622s,  6611. 

Cornell  university  library,  illus.  pre- 
ceding p.  145. 

Cornell  university  summer  school, 
97-106;  statistics,  24-27. 

Corning,  Clionian  circle,  685s. 

Cornwall  on  Hudson,  Ingleside 
club,   6S5J. 

Cornwall  on  Hudson  library,  gift, 
4639. 

Corot.    Landscape.  332. 

Correspondence  school  of  theology, 
Bible  study  and  church  history, 

Correspondence  teaching,  v^)7J21t, 
659°-65p;  charges,  6237. 

Coterie,  Fayetteville,  6864. 

Cottage  City  (Mass.),  Marthas  Vine- 
yard summer  institute,  ll8-!^1; 
statistics,  28-31. 

Country  districts,  growth  of  exten- 
sion teaching  in,  6285. 

County  distribution  of  libraries, 
4938-98. 

Coye,  Mrs  W.  J.,  report  of  Travelers 
club,  Canajobarie,  683". 

Crawfordsville  (Ind.),  Wabash  col- 
lege, summer  school,  151. 

Crozier,  L.  G.,  quoted,  6743-752. 

Crunden,  F.  M.,  on  connection  be- 
tween libraries  and  schools  in  St 
Louis.  1989-20O\ 

Cuba,  Shakespeare  amateurs,  685s. 

Cuba,  Shakespeare  club,  685*. 

Cumaean  sibyl,  354. 

Current  topic  Chautauquans,  El- 
mira,  6861. 

Curtis,  Mrs  C.  W.,  report  of  Tourist 
club,  Belmont,  6S08. 

Curtis,  E.  N.,  report  of  Society  for 
the  study  of  art,  Fredonia,  6872. 

Curtis,  Mrs  J.  K.,  Romeo  and  Juliet, 
syllabus,  7134;  Coriolanus,  syl- 
labus, 7135. 

Curtis  &  Cameron,  290°. 

Cutter,  C.  A.,  on  photographic  ex- 
hibitions,  17G7. 
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D.  A.  R.,  Henclrick  Hudson  chap- 
ter, Hudson,  689-. 

D.  A.  E.,  Le  Ray  de  Cliaumont 
chapter,  Watertown,  699s. 

D.  A.  B.,  Olean  chapter,  6945. 

D.  A.  B,,  Willard's  Mountain  chap- 
ter, Greenwich,  687°. 

D.  E.  Barker  library  association, 
Fredonia,  special  report,  4607. 

Dana,  J.  C,  quoted,  1282;  art  educa- 
tion, ISO7. 

Davidson,  Mrs  H.  A.,  on  study 
clubs.  1879. 

Davis,  Mrs  F.  M.,  report  of  Ladies 
literary  club,  Livonia,  0913. 

Davis,  Mrs  M.  H.,  report  of 
Woman's  club,  Ithaca,  6897. 

Dayton  (O.)  public  library,  illus. 
preceding  p.  145. 

Deaf,  American  association  for 
teaching  speech  to,  convention, 
19s. 

Decoration  of  schools,  277-430. 

Dedham  (Mass.)  public  library, 
illus.  preceding  p.  113. 

Deems  literary  club,  West  New 
Brighton,  7007. 

Delaware,  library  legislation,  4052, 
4657. 

Delaware  academy  library,  period- 
ical reading  room,  4G22. 

Delhi,  Tourists  club,  685*. 

Delphic  sibyl,  342. 

Delsarte  culture,  at  Chautauqua,  41. 

Democracy  in  the  19th  century,  out- 
line of  study,  719s. 

Denio,  E.  H.,  lecturer,  6306. 

Denmark,  extension  work,  6284,  6581. 

Denver,  University  of,  see  Univer- 
sity of  Denver. 

Detroit,  meeting  of  National  ec- 
lectic medical  association,  213; 
correspondence  teaching,  664e. 

De  Voe,  Mrs  Ophelia,  report  of  El- 
lington literary  club,  6859. 

Dewey,  Melvil,  acknowledgments 
to,  542;  on  children's  rooms,  1082; 
reforms  in  management  of  dis- 
trict libraries,  99J;  on  library 
schools,   2055;   on    United     States 


leadership  in  library  matters, 
752;  on  library  progress  since 
1876,  1428-48i;  library  work,  206T- 
79;  on  education  division  of  New 
York  state  library,  2341;  re- 
port as  director  of  Home 
education  department,  r5-21;  re- 
port on  summer  schools,  1-22;  re- 
port of  public  libraries  division, 
435-91;  report  on  extension  teach- 
ing division,  621-28;  report  on 
study  clubs,  673-77;  on  sociology 
division  of  New  York  state  library, 
282T-33a;  on  people's  university, 
72s-732;  portrait,  preceding  p.  97; 
on  the  state  and  the  public  li- 
brary, lOS8^;  on  study  clubs, 
1904;  on  traveling  libraries,"  1566- 
57s;  on  traveling  pictures,  1722; 
on  university  extension,  160s. 

Dix,  J.  A.,  urged  establishment  of 
district  libraries,  97*. 

Domestic  economy,  at  University  of 
Minnesota,  44,  181;  outline  of 
study,  7141-155. 

Donatello.     St  George,  325. 

Doremus,  A.  T.,  report  of  Deems 
literary  club,  West  New  Brighton, 
7007. 

Doubleday,  F.  C,  report  of  Civic 
club,  Binghamton,  6809. 

Draper,  A.  S.,  reforms  in  manage- 
ment of  district  libraries,  991. 

Draper,  L.  C,  connection  with  Wis- 
consin state  historical  society, 
1932. 

Drawing,  at  Art  academy  of  Cin- 
cinnati, 147;  at  Cornell  university 
summer  school,  101;  at  Marthas 
Vineyard  summer  institute,  121; 
at  Monteagle  summer  school,  14*; 
at  Shinnecock  summer  school  of 
art,  54;  at  University  of  Missouri, 
18s. 

Drexel  institute  library  school,  2171; 
bibliography,  2605. 

Dunkirk,  Cardinal  Newman  read- 
ing circle,  685\ 

Dunkirk,     Women's    literary    club, 

685°. 
Durham  cathedral.  298. 
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East  Aurora,  Woman's  club,  685T. 

East  Fishkill,  Fortnightly  club,  685s. 

East  Side  study  class,  Troy,  699». 

East  Side  study  club,  Sherman, 
69S4. 

Eastman,  TV.  R.,  exhibit  of  plans  of 
library  construction,  1027;  synop- 
sis of  library  work  of  University 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  104°-67. 

Eaton,  Eugenia,  report  of  Shakes- 
peare club.  Cuba,  6S54. 

Ecclesiastical  architecture,  278", 
2S62. 

Economics,  at  Sauveur  summer 
school  of  languages,  11s;  at  Ox- 
ford summer  meeting,  18s. 

Edinburgh  summer  school  of  mod- 
ern languages,  18°;  statistics,  24- 
27. 

Education,  study  of;  at  New  York 
state  summer  institute,  9s;  at 
University  of  Illinois.  16';  at  Fre- 
mont normal  school  and  business 
institute,  IS4.     See  also  Pedagogy. 

Education  division  of  New  York 
state  library.  234\ 

Educational  bibliographies,  222-36, 
26F-635. 

Educational  institutes,  monograph 
on,  541. 

Educational  literature,  summaries 
of.  2343--354. 

Egypt,  pictures,  2S97,  384,  385. 

Egyptian  antiquities,  pictures,  28S8, 
357-61. 

Elder,  E.  C,  report  of  Training 
class  of  Buffalo  free  kindergarten 
association,  6S28. 

Electrical  engineer  institute  of  cor- 
respondence instruction,  6615. 

Electricity,  at  Lehigh  university, 
133. 

Eliot  (Me.),  Monsalvat  school  of 
comparative  religions,  10r;  statis- 
tics, 2S-31. 

Elkin,  W.  B..  lecturer,  BSC-Sl1. 

Ellington  literary  club,  6S59. 

Elmer.  Elizabeth,  report  of  The 
tourists,  Middletown,  692-. 

Elmira,  Current  topic  Chautau- 
quans,  6S6\ 


Elmira,  Home  lights  club,  686*. 

Elmira,  Wednesday  morning  club*. 
686*. 

Elocution,  at  Chautauqua,  41;  at 
Marthas  Vineyard  summer  insti- 
tute, 121. 

Elsall,  J.  S.,  report  of  Literary 
union,  Middleville,  6924. 

Elson,  A.  W.,  &  Co.,  2906. 

Emerick,  Mrs  Abrain,  report  of  Ful- 
ton reading  circle,  6S73. 

Emerson,  R.  W.,  on  libraries,  73s. 

Emersonian  reading  club,  Pike, 
695«. 

Empire,  use  of  word,  599. 

Engineering,  at  University  of  Vir- 
ginia, 137;  meeting  of  Society  for 
promotion  of  engineering  educa- 
tion, 20s. 

England,  summer  meeting  in,  1S7- 
19';  pictures,  2S94,  375-7S;  decora- 
tion of  schools,  403'-22e;  extension 
work,  6o43-57". 

English,  at  Chautauqua.  2s,  4";  at 
Cornell  university  summer  school, 
10';  at  University  of  Chicago,  16'; 
at  University  of  Missouri,  IS-;  at 
Edinburgh  summer  school  of 
modern  languages,  18°. 

English  grammar,  at  Chautauqua, 
2?. 

English  history,  at  Oxford  summer 

meeting,  18s. 
English  literature,  at  Chautauqua, 

2";  at  University  of  Illinois,  162. 
Entomologists,  association  of,  207. 
Erechtheum,  370,  371. 
Essential  club,  Canaseraga.  6S37. 
Eton  college,  decoration,  4104-117. 
Evans,  M.  J..  Women's  clubs  as  an 

educational  factor,  1848-S62. 
Every   Saturday   night   club,   Bing- 

hamton,  6811. 
Every  Saturday  night  club,  Water- 

ville,  7O03;  outline  of  study,  716*- 

177. 
Expenditures,  r64,  43S3. 
Expression,  school  of,  see  School  of 

expression. 
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Extension  centers  in  New  York, 
6344-478;  registration,  6265,  6272;  in- 
spection, 6272. 

Extension  centers  outside  New 
York,  6478-587. 

Extension  lecture  courses  added 
during  1899,  6291-588. 

Extension  lecturers,  charges,  623°; 
training,  6246-251;  added  during 
1899,  6298-343. 

Extension  syllabuses,  6251-261,  6275. 

Extension  teaching,  courses  discon- 
tinued, 6222;  credit  for  work,  6262- 
275;  encouraging  features,  6215-222; 
financial  side,  6234-242;  future, 
6278-2S6;  cost  of  tickets,  623B. 

Extension,  teaching  division,  report, 
rl^O3,  621-68;  staff,  r63. 

Extension,  see  also  Home  education. 

Fairport,    Ladies    historical    club, 

686*. 
Farmers,   reading  of,  rll4,  4731-74", 

622s,  6611. 
Farmers    club,    Rensselaer   county, 

696". 
Farmers  institutes,  6229. 
Fayetteville,  Coterie,  6S64. 
Fayetteville,  Philomath,  686'. 
Fees,  for    wall    pictures,  3927;    for 

lantern   slides    and   photographs, 

3957;  for  extension  courses,  6235. 
Ferris,  Mrs  G.  N.  G.,  report  of  Olla 

podrida  literary  society,  Franklin- 

ville,   6869. 
Fighting  Temeraire,  353. 
Fillmore,    Wide   awake    club,  686"; 

library  building,  4622. 
Fin  de  siecle  club,  Penn  Yan,  695\ 
Fine,  Hayden  library,  room,  462s. 
Fine  arts,  see  Art. 
Fish,  — ,  report  of  Fortnightly  club, 

Honeoye  Falls,  6885. 
Fisheries  society,  meeting  of,  19s. 
Fitzroy  picture  society,  4219. 
Flagg,    A.  C,    originator  of    school 

district  library,  9&-9Q7,  1037;  por- 
trait, preceding  p.  97. 
Fletcher,  W.  I.,  on  library  facilities 

in  Amherst,  1182. 


Flight  of  night,  338. 

Florence  cathedral,  299. 

Florida,  extension  work,  GSXP-fil1;: 
correspondence  teaching,  6624. 

Flushing  free  library,  special  re- 
port, 4607;  charging  system,  4608. 

Flushing,  Good  citizenship  league, 
6S67. 

Folk-lore  society,  meeting  of,  203. 

Folger,  H.  A.,  report  of  D.  A.  R.^ 
Hendrick  Hudson  chapter,  Hud- 
son, 6S92. 

Food,  study  of,  at  Chautauqua,  4s. 

Forbes  library,  Northampton* 
(Mass.),  1195-207;  illus.  preceding 
p.  113. 

Ford,  school  decoration,  4207. 

Foreign  summer  schools.  185-195. 

Forest  of  Fontainebleau  at  sunset, 
348. 

Forestry  association,  meeting,  207. 

Fort  Edward,  Fortnightly  club, 
6867. 

Fort  Plain,  Saturday  afternoon 
study  class,  686s. 

Fortnightly  clubs,  see  names  of 
places. 

Forum,  366. 

Forum  club,  North  Tonawanda, 
6943. 

Foster,  W.  E.,  on  purpose  of  public 
libraries,  49s-503;  library  work, 
2037. 

Foster  Bros.,  2907. 

Frames  for  pictures.  3922,  3942,  3948. 

France,  school  decoration  in,  1S1*- 
826;  summer  school  in,  192;  study 
of,  at  Alliance  franchise,  19- ;  at 
University  of  Geneva,   194. 

Frank,  Harriet,  report  of  Martha. 
Palmer  university  extension  club, 
Ogdensburg,  6944. 

Franklin  (Mass.)  public  library, 
1171. 

Franklinville,  Olla  podrida  literary 
society,  6869. 

Fredonia,  D.  R.  Barker  library  as- 
sociation, special  report,  4607. 

Fredonia,  Shakespeare  club,  6871. 

Fredonia,  Society  for  the  study  of 
art,  68T2. 
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Free  lectures.  1-T92,  6231;  in  Phila- 
delphia, 649'-50\ 

Free  lectures  to  the  people.  New 
York  city.  6218,  622s,  6363,6368-37s, 
6456-46*. 

Free  libraries,  circulation,  rT6,  4571, 
4S82,  4o9:,  495-97,  501,  diagrams 
facing  p.  104,  458;  circulating 
1000  volumes  or  more,  601-9;  geo- 
graphic distribution,  493*-9S;  num- 
ber, 4592;  under  state  supervision, 
lo2s-34,  1039-49,  4565-579,  4581;  not 
under  state  inspection,  45S3;  sum- 
mary, 4594;  volumes,  45S-,  4999, 
5011,  diagrams  facing  p.  104,  458. 
See  also  Public  libraries. 

Fremont  normal  school  and  busi- 
ness institute,  184. 

French,  at  Alliance  frangaise,  192; 
at  Chautauqua,  33;  at  Edinburgh 
summer  school  of  modern  lan- 
guages, IS6;  at  Sauveur  summer 
school  of  languages,  ll7;  at  Uni- 
versity of  Geneva,  194;  at  Univer- 
sity of  Missouri,  IS-. 

French  literature,  at  Alliance  fran- 
gaise, 192;  at  University  of  Ge- 
neva, 195. 

Friday  evening  Shakspere  club, 
Sing  Sing,  6985. 

Friday  study  club,  Watervliet,  7008. 

Frieze  of  the  Parthenon,  324. 

Frieze  of  the  prophets,  351. 

Fulton   reading  circle,    687". 

Furst,  Clyde,  lecturer,  6312. 

Galahad,   356. 

Galbraith,  M.  J.,  report  of  Monday 
club,  Mt  Morris,  692s. 

Gardeu  of  the  gods,  386. 

Garwood,  Mrs  W.  J.,  report  of  Es- 
sential club,  Canaseraga,  6S37. 

Genera,  Art  circle,  687*. 

Geneva  university,  see  University 
of  Geneva. 

Geographic  distribution  of  libraries, 
493'-9S. 

Geography,  at  Rhode  Island  sum- 
mer school  for  nature  study.  123; 
meeting  of  National  geographic 
society,  20\ 


Geological  society  of  America,  meet- 
ing. 207. 

Geology,  at  Chautauqua,  32;  at  Har- 
vard summer  school,  ll3. 

Geometry,  at  Chautauqua,  S2. 

Georgia,  conventions  in,  205. 

Georgia  federation  of  women's 
clubs,  7023. 

German,  at  Chautauqua,  33;  at  Cor- 
nell university  summer  school,  9°; 
at  Sauveur  summer  school  of 
languages,  ll7;  at  University  of 
Missouri,  182. 

Gifts  and  special  additions  to  li- 
braries, 463°-645. 

Gillett,  L.  C,  report  of  Woman's 
club,  Watkins,  700". 

Gilliland.  Y.  S.,  report  of  Tuesday 
club,  Plattsburg,  6959. 

Giralda  tower,  293. 

Girls  public  day  schools  company, 
4174. 

Gizeh,  pyramids  of,  361. 

Gleaners.  343. 

Glenhaven  public  library,  building, 
462?. 

Glens  Falls,  Tuesday  club,  6875. 

Gloversville,  lecture  courses,  634", 
6451. 

Gloversville,  Clio  circle,  6878. 

Gloversville,  Monday  afternoon 
study  class,  6877. 

Goethe,  study  of,  at  Chautauqua,  2s. 

Goldsmith,  M.  H.,  report  of  Wed- 
nesday morning  club,  Elmira, 
6863. 

Good  citizenship  league,  Flushing, 
6S67. 

Goodnough,  W.  S.,  quoted,  3979-98\ 

Goulding,  Gertrude,  report  of  Tues- 
day club,  Glens  Falls,  6S73. 

Gow.  M.  E.  C,  report  of  Saturday 
club.  Schuylerville,  69S1. 

Gradgrind  club,  Buffalo.  6821. 

Grammar,  see  English  grammar. 

Granada,  Alhambra,  court  of  lions, 
382. 

Grand  canal,  381. 

Grand  Rapids  (Mich.),  Ladies  liter- 
ary club,  conference  on  methods, 
676s. 
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Grange  study  cluib,  Marcy,  691°. 
Grant.  Mrs  Frank,  report  of  Twen- 
tieth   century    club,     Salamanca, 
6977. 

Grants,  for  pictures,  3943,  4377; 
to  free  libraries:  996,  1015;  in- 
creased amounts  for  1899,  4379-381; 
amounts,  1895-99,  4385;  libraries 
receiving,  4412,  452P,  459a;  list  of 
libraries  receiving,  452s-558;  sum- 
mary, 1891-99,  4587. 

Greaves,  Mrs  Margaret,  report  of 
Literary  association,  Troy,  099*. 

Greek,  at  Cornell  university  sum- 
mer school,  98;  at  Sauveur  sum- 
mer school  of  languages,  ll8;  at 
University  of  Missouri,  182. 

Greek  antiquities,  pictures,  289", 
369-74. 

Greek  art  course,  Rochester,  6973. 

Green,  S.  S.,  on  art  exhibitions,  1774; 
on  art  collections,  1809-813;  on 
connection  between  libraries  and 
schools  in  Worcester,  1972-989; 
library  work,  2039. 

Green  Wood  public  library,  West- 
bury,  improvements,  462s. 

Greendale,  Tuesday  afternoon  study 
class,  687s. 

Greene,  Mrs  Alice,  report  of  Copen- 
hagen literary  circle,  6851. 

Greene,  J.  A.,  quoted,  3966-972. 

Greenville  free  academy  library, 
gift,  4639. 

Greenwich,  D.  A.  R.,  Willard's 
Mountain  chapter,  6879. 

Grier,  E.  M.,  report  of  New  century 
art  club,  Jamestown,  689B. 

Griggs,  E.  H.,  lecturer,  63T-32*: 

Groat,  J.  A.,  report  of  Fortnightly 
club,  Canastota,  6838. 

Grosvenor  library,  Buffalo,  special 
report,  4605,  4621;  gift,  463s. 

Groton,  Columbian  club,  6881. 

Groton,  Historical  club,  6882. 

Guido  Reni.     Aurora,  335. 

Gurnee,  E.  B.,  report  of  Nineteenth 
century  club,  Haverstraw,  6884. 

Haddon  hall,  375. 


Haff,  H.  C,  report  of  Winter  night 
club,,  Islip,  689". 

Hall,  H.  H.,  report  of  Travelers 
club,   Brentwood,   6816. 

Hall,  James,  schoolroom  decoration 
at  Springfield  Mass.,  40(y7-2°. 

Hall,  Mrs  W.  B.,  report  of  Ladies 
historical  club,  Syracuse,  698s. 

Hamill,  M.  M.,  report  of  History 
club,  Baldwinsville,  6S03. 

Hamilton,  Fortnightly  club,  6S82. 

Hancock  high  school  library,  special 
report  4607. 

Hanfstaengl,  Franz,  picture  pub- 
lisher, 2907. 

Hansel,  J.  W.,  report  of  Secretarial 
institute  and  training  school  of 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  165. 

Harris,  Mrs  A.  E.,  report  of  Mon- 
day club,  Catskill,  6842. 

Harrison,  C.  E.,  report  of  East  Side 
study  class,  Troy,  6993. 

Harrison,  J.  L.,  on  public  library 
movement  in  the  United  States, 
1383;  account  of  library  laws,  141"- 
423. 

Harrow  school,  decoration,  412'7-13s. 

Harvard  university  summer  school, 
ll1;  statistics,  24-27. 

Hasbrouck,  Mrs  G.  D.  B.,  report  of 
Monday  club,  Kingston,  690p. 

Haverstraw,  Clio  club,  6883. 

Haverstraw,  King's  Daughters  pub- 
lic library,  hours  of  opening,  4612. 

Haverstraw,  Nineteenth  century 
club,  688\ 

Hawthorne  club,  Belfast,  680T. 

Hayden  library,  Fine,  room,  4622. 

Hebrew,  at  Sauveur  summer  school 
of  languages,  11s. 

Hebrews,  outline  of  study,  717s. 

Hegger,  Frank,  picture  publisher, 
290s. 

Heli  study  club,  Johnstown,  6902. 

Hendrick,  Welland,  lectureir,  632s. 

Hendrick  Hudson  chapter,  D.  A.  R., 
Hudson,  6S92. 

Herkimer,  Progressive  club,  6885. 

Hermance,  A.  F.,  report  of  Univer- 
sity association,  Claverack,  6S4\ 
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Herrnance,  K.  L.,  report  of  Tuesday 
club,  Yonkers,  7013. 

Hermans,  J.  H.,  report  of  Monday 
evening  club,  Manlius,  6915. 

Hession,  A.  L.,  report  of  Cardinal 
Newman  reading  circle,  Dunkirk, 
683". 

Hpwitt,  E.  A.,  report  of  Ladies 
literary  club,  Plattsburg,  6958. 

High  school  literary  club,  Bingham- 
ton,  6812. 

Higher  education,  cooperative  his- 
tory, 512. 

Highland  Park  literary  club,  Buf- 
falo, 6S22. 

Hill,  F.  R.,  report  of  Teachers 
association  of  the  Church  of  Our 
Father,  Buffalo,  682";  report  of 
Tuesday  club,  Buffalo,  6831. 

Hinsdale,  Marion,  report  of  Fort- 
nightly club,  Antwerp.  679s. 

Historical  club,  Albion,  67S8. 

Historical  club,  Groton,  688'. 

Historical  club,  Ilion,  6S93. 

Historical  club,  Middletown,  691". 

Historical  conversation  club,  Albion, 
67S9. 

Historical  society,  Liverpool,  69P. 

Historical  society,  Seneca  Falls, 
698s. 

History,  at  Cornell  university  sum- 
mer school,  101;  at  University  of 
Missouri,  IS2;  at  Oxford  summer 
meeting,  IS3.  See  also  American 
history. 

History  class,  Penn  Yan,  695*. 

History  club,  Baldwinsville,  680\ 

History  of  art  club,  Leroy,  690T. 

Hobbema.     Middelharnis      avenue, 

ODD. 

Holdsworth,    E.    H.    G.,    report   of 

Fin    de    siecle    club,    Penn   Yan, 

695*. 
Holland    library,    Alexandria    Bay, 

building,  4618. 
Hollister     (Cal.),     extension    work, 

654*. 
Holmes,  E.  A.,  report  of  Highland 

Park  literary  club,  Buffalo,  682s. 
Holy  Grail,  Quest  of  the,  328. 


Home,  its  evolution,  outline  of 
study,  7141-155. 

Home  correspondence  school,  Phila- 
delphia, 6617. 

Home  education,  1048,  1588;  aids, 
6738-742;  position  in  education  of 
the  individual,  6748;  libraries  as 
centers   for,  r8T,  1048,  4901-919. 

Home  education  department,  divis 
ions,  158s;  expenditures  and  fees 
1895-99,  r64,  4383.  See  also  Exten- 
sion teaching;  Public  libraries; 
Study  clubs;  Summer  schools; 
Traveling  libraries. 

Home  education  institute,  624T. 

Home  libraries,  91s,  16T-GS3;  illus. 
preceding  p.  161;  bibliography, 
2538-542. 

Home  lights  club,  Elmira,  6862. 

Home  study  circle,  Waterville,  7004. 

Homeopathy,  American  institute  of, 
convention,  20*. 

Homer.     All's  well,  337. 

Homes,  H.  A.,  quoted,  971. 

Homestead  (Pa.),  Carnegie  library, 
illus.  preceding  p.  G5. 

Honeoye  Falls,  Fortnightly  club, 
6SS5. 

Hopkins,  J.  F.,  on  art  education, 
1794;  on  schoolroom  decoration  in 
Boston,  399'-400s. 

Hornellsville  high  school  library, 
special  report,  4606;  charging  sys- 
tem, 460". 

Hornellsville,  Hornell  free  library, 
building,  462". 

Hornellsville,   Macaulay  club,  688*. 

Hornellsville,  Saturday  club,  6891. 

Horner,  M.  E.,  report  of  Travelers 
club,  Olean,  6948. 

Horsfall,  H.  R.,  report  of  Santa 
Maria  reading  circle,  Poughkeep- 
sie,  696\ 

Horticulture,  at  Rhode  Island  sum- 
mer school  for  nature  study,  12"; 
at  University  of  Missouri,  182. 

Horton,  Mrs  C.  R.  S.,  on  women  as 
librarians,  2047-5s;  on  New  York 
state  library  school,  210S-1T*. 
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Houghton,  L.  J.,  report  of  Univer- 
sity extension  club,  Alexandria 
Bay,  6791. 

Houghton  memorial  library,  North 
Adams  (Mass.),  1208-214. 

House  decoration  and  furnishing, 
bibliography,  7137. 

House  libraries,  rll4,  4731-749. 

Household  economic  association, 
New  York,  outline  of  study,  7141- 
15s. 

Household  economic  association, 
Saugerties,  697°. 

Household  economics,  see  Domestic 
economy. 

Hoxie,  Mrs  G.  W.,  report  of  Leisure 
hour  club,  Union  Springs,  6995. 

Huber,  M.  D„  report  of  Authors 
club,  Attica,  6794. 

Hudson,  D.  A.  R.,  Hendrick  Hud- 
son chapter,  6892. 

Hunt,  Florence,  report  of  Study 
club,  Penfield,  6951. 

Hunt,  W.  M.  Flight  of  night,  338. 

Hunt,  the,  349. 

Huntington  library  association,  gift, 
4641. 

Idaho,  library  legislation,  465*. 

lies,  George,  on  appraisal  of  litera- 
ture, 223r,  2247,  2278-284. 

Ilion,  Historical  club,  689s. 

Ilion,  Monday  music  club,  689*. 

Ilion,  Travelers  club,  6896. 

Illinois,  conventions  in,  20s>-211;  ex- 
tension work,  eSP-S^;  corres- 
pondence teaching,  662s-644. 

Illinois,  University  of,  see  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois. 

Illinois  medical  college,  summer 
school,  156;  statistics,  24-27. 

Illinois  society  of  child  study,  meet- 
ing, 212. 

Illinois  state  library  association, 
collection  of  library  statistics,  50s. 

Illinois  state  library  school  see  Uni- 

,  versity  of  Illinois  state  library 
school. 

Importation  of  pictures,  394". 

Index  to  subject  bibliographies, 
2284-293. 


Indiana,  conventions  in,  21s;  library 
legislation,  4652,  465s;  correspond- 
ence teaching,  662s. 

Indiana  university,  extension  work, 
651V 

Indianapolis,  meeting  of  American 
public  health  association,  21s;  cor- 
respondence teaching,  6626. 

Ingleside  club,  Cornwall  on  the 
Hudson,  6853. 

Inloes,  S.  G.,  report  of  Every  Satur- 
day night  club,  Binghamton,  6811. 

Inspection  of  libraries,  4361,  4566-58B; 
of  extension  centers,  6272. 

Institutes,  6587-59s;  for  extension 
workers,  6246-251. 

Interlaken  literary  club,  Keuka  col- 
lege, 690\ 

Interstate  library  conferences,  1515. 

Iowa,  extension  work,  6534. 

Isis,  temple  of,  359. 

Islip,  Winter  night  club,  689e. 

Italian,  at  Sauveur  summer  school 
of  languages,  11T. 

Italian  cathedrals,  outline  of  study, 
7156-167. 

Italy,  pictures,  2895,  379-81. 

Ithaca,  Woman's  club,  6897. 

James,  H.  P.,  on  special  training 
for  library  work,  215s. 

Jamestown,  Fortnightly  club,  689*. 

Jamestown  high  school  library,  Im- 
provements, 4624. 

Jamestown,  New  century  art  club, 


Jamesville  union  school  library, 
new  quarters,  462*. 

Jerusalem,  Mosque  of  Omar,  292. 

Jervis  library  association,  Rome, 
traveling  libraries,  4614;  gift,  464*. 

Joan  of  Arc  listening  to  the  voices, 
330. 

Joerissen,  Katherine,  report  of  His- 
torical club,  Ilion,  689*. 

Johns  Hopkins  university,  exten- 
sion work,  6504. 

Johnstown,  Fortnightly  study  club, 
6901. 

Johnstown,  Heli  study  club,  690*. 
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Johnstown.  Round  table,  6903. 

Jones,  C.  A.,  report  of  Travelers 
club,  Waterville,  TOO*. 

Jones,  E.  L.,  report  of  Monday  read- 
ing circle,  Cayuga,  6S43. 

Jordan,    Nineteenth     century    club, 

mo\ 

Kansas,  library  legislation,  4669-671; 

extension  work,  653s. 
Kansas  City  (Mo.),  meeting  of  As- 
sociation   of    military    surgeons, 
21\ 

Kansas  City    (Mo.),    public   library, 

illus.  preceding  p.  177. 
Karnak,  temple  of,  358. 

Katonah  village  improvement  so- 
ciety library,  gift,  4642. 

Kehon,  E.  L.,  report  of  Catholic 
reading  circle,  Rochester,  6967. 

Kent,  A.  0.,  report  of  Monday  club, 
Westfield,  700s. 

Keuka  college,  Interlaken  literary 
club,  6904. 

Kindergarten  methods,  at  Chautau- 
qua, 37;  at  Clark  university,  12s; 
at  University  of  Minnesota,  181; 
at  Fremont  normal  school  and 
business  institute,  184. 

Kinderhook,  Monday  afternoon 
club,  6905. 

King,  E.  T.,  on  women's  clubs,  1827- 
S62. 

King  Arthur,  321. 

Kings  county  medical  society  li- 
brary, building,  461";  gift,  463T. 

King's  Daughters  public  library, 
Haverstraw,  hours  of  opening, 
4612. 

Kingston,  Monday  club,  6906. 

Kyrle  societies,  4199-203. 

Labor  statistics,  National  associa- 
tion of  officials  of  bureaus  of, 
convention,  197. 

Ladies  historical  club,  Fairport, 
6864. 

Ladies  historical  club,  Syracuse, 
69S8. 

Ladies  literary  club,  Grand  Rapids 
(Mich.),  conference  on  methods, 
676*. 


Ladies  literary  club,  Livonia,  691*. 
Ladies  literary  club,  Massena,  691T. 
Ladies    literary     club,     Plattsburg, 

6958. 
Ladies  literary  society  of  the  First 
congregational  church,  Bingham- 
ton,  6812. 
Lake  Bluff  (111.),  National  sociologi- 
cal convocation  at,  212. 
Lake  Geneva  (Wis.),  Secretarial  in- 
stitute and  training  school  of  Y. 
M.  C.  A.,  165;  statistics,  28-31. 
Lancaster    (Mass.)     public    library, 

116s. 
Lander,  R.  E.,  on  schoolroom  deco- 
ration in  Brookline  Mass.,  400s. 
Langra     (Spain),     extension     work, 

6579. 
Languages,  at  Sauveur  summer 
school  of  languages,  ll7;  at  Mont- 
eagle  summer  school,  144;  at 
Wabash  college,  152.  See  also 
Classics;  Modern  languages; 
Romance  languages. 
Lanterns  and  slides,  rll9,  3952,  437T, 

4S6e-S9. 
Larned,  J.  N.,  on    libraries    as    an 
educational  force,  606;    editor    of 
Bibliography  of  American  history, 
22T2. 
Lathrop,  Mrs  C.  C,  report  of  Emer- 
sonian reading  club,  Pike,  6956. 
Lathrop,    L.    E.,    report    of    Fort- 
nightly club,  Seneca  Falls,  6982. 
Latin,  at  Chautauqua,  31;  at  CornelL 
university  summer  school,    9°;  at 
Sauveur  summer  school    of   lan- 
guages, 11s;  at  University  of  Mis- 
souri, 18B. 
Law  courses  at  University  of  Vir- 
ginia, 137. 
Law  libraries,  table,  611. 
Lecturers,  see  Extension  lecturers. 
Legislation,    relating    to    libraries, 
1005-!8,  1418-42P,  464s-698;    summa- 
ries   of,    2292-313;    uniform,    231'*; 
comparative,  journals  of,  2318-32s; 
bibliography,  2495-503. 
Lehigh  university  summer    school, 
132. 
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Leicester,     Mantle      street      board 

school,  decoration,  420s. 
Leicester,     Medway    street     board 

school,  decoration,  4193. 
Leighton.        Captive    Andromache, 

339. 
Leipziger,  H.    M.,  management    of 

free  lectures  in  New   York    city, 

636s;  report  on  free  lecture  course, 

Leisure  hour  club,  Union  Springs, 
699s. 

Le  Ray  de  Chaumont  chapter,  D.  A. 
R.,  Watertown,  699s. 

Le  Rolle.    Shepherdess,  340. 

Leroy,  History  of  art  club,  690T. 

Leroy,  Woman's  club,  Q9<f-9V: 

Leutze.  Washington  crossing  the 
Delaware,  391. 

Lewis,  O.  J.,  report  of  Rensselaer 
county  farmers  club,  696". 

Leygues,  Georges,  on  school  deco- 
ration in  France,  18r-82?. 

Liberty  public  library,  new  quar- 
ters, 4625. 

Librarians,  salaries,  2052;  national 
and  international  influence,  236- 
38,  263°-647;  international  con- 
ferences, 2386. 

Libraries,  admitted  to  University, 
4392,  4563,  45S6;  advice  to,  4363-378; 
bibliography,  239-64;  buildings, 
4617-632;  pictures  of  buildings,  74T- 
752;  chartered,  4391,  4569,  458s; 
founding  and  control,  4398-409; 
comparative  growth,  table,  598- 
99;  as  center  for  home  education 
work,  r87,  104s,  4901-918;  large, 
growth  and  circulation,  460*; 
charts  facing  p.  458;  in  parks, 
1536-548;  progress,  4591-60s;  prop- 
erty, 457s;  registered,  450-52,  4569, 
4574,  4585;  reports  on,  505,  51";  re- 
ports of,  1302;  special  reports, 
4603-64s;  comparative  size,  883; 
statistics,  492-597;  support,  4412; 
transfers,  439s,  4586;  for  traveling, 
485S-86B;  trustees,  4411;  list  of 
types,  1386;  in  the  University, 
4415-49;     of     10,000    volumes     or 

v^nore,    table,    599-600.      See     also 


Circulation;  Free  libraries;  Public 
libraries;  School  district  libraries; 
Traveling  libraries;  Volumes. 

Library  and  community,  coopera- 
tion between,  131-38. 

Library  bulletins,  123s,  2355-36*. 

Library  commissions,  see  State  li- 
brary commissions. 

Library  economy,  at  New  York 
state  library  school,  83;  at  Sau- 
veur  summer  school  of  languages, 
11s;  at  University  of  Wisconsin, 
175. 

Library  extension  in  New  York, 
100-9;  bibliography,  2467-478. 

Library  meetings,  4693-715. 

Library  schools,  201-22;  bibliog- 
raphy, 258S-61I.  See  also  Ne"W| 
York  state  library  school,    i 

Lincoln  cathedral,  300. 

Literary  and  historical  society,  Bel- 
mont, 6S0T. 

Literary  and  musical  society,  Mt 
Morris,  6927. 

Literary  association,  Troy,  699\ 

Literary  club,  Brasher  Falls,  681°. 

Literary  club,  Ripley,  696T. 

Literary  club  of  the  church  of  the 
Messiah,  Buffalo,  6S23. 

Literary  union,  Middleville,  692*. 

Literature,"  at  Sauveur  summer 
school  of  languages,  11s;  at  Mont- 
eagle  summer  school,  144;  at  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  15s;  at  Colum- 
bian catholic  summer  school,  17*; 
at  Oxford  summer  meeting,  18s. 
See  also  American  literature;  Eng- 
lish literature;  Sacred  literature. 

Little,  M.  M.,  report  of  Upsilon  Tau 
Delta  club,  Tonawanda,  699s. 

Liverpool  (Eng.),  extension  work, 
6218. 

Liverpool  (Eng.),  Society  for  univer- 
sity extension,  657s. 

Liverpool  (N.  Y.),  Historical  society, 
691J. 

Livonia,  Ladies  literary  club,  691s. 
Loan    department    work,    at    New 

York  state  library  school,  7*. 
Lockport,  Saturday  club,  691*. 
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Lockwood,  Mrs  W.  A.,  report  of  Col- 
lege woman's  club,  Rochester, 
096s. 

Logic,  at  Fremont  normal  school 
and  business  institute,  18*. 

London,  extension  work,  6558; 
Houses  of  Parliament,  376;  Tower 
of,  377;  Westminster  Abbey,  301, 
302. 

London  society,  report  on  extension 
work,  621s. 

Long  distance  book  loans,  1517-525. 

Long  Island  City  public  library, 
branches,  4613. 

Lookout,  all's  well,  337. 

Los  Angeles,  meeting  of  National 
educational  association,  21s. 

Los  Angeles  public  library,  illus. 
preceding  p.  177. 

Low,  Seth,  quoted,  6361. 

Lowell  institute,  extension  work, 
6231,  647*. 

Lyceums,  monograph,  on,  541. 

Macaulay,  club,  Hornellsville,  688". 
McCan,  K.  I.,  report  of  Art  circle, 

Geneva,  687*. 
McClumpha,  C.  F.,  lecturer.  6327-333. 
Ma chia s  union  school  library,  new 

quarters,  462°. 
McXiel,  M.  N.,  report  of  Historical 

club,  Groton,  6SS2. 
MacVannel,  J.  A.,  lecturer,  6332. 
Madison,   Columbian  catholic  sum- 
mer school.  171;  statistics,  24-27. 
Maglathlin,  E.  B.,  quoted,  3982. 
Maimonides  free  library,  special  re- 
port, 4633. 
Maine,    conventions    held   in,     197; 
schoolroom  decoration,  3989-993;  li- 
brary  legislation,  4655;    extension 
work,  647*. 
Maine  federation  of  women's  clubs, 

7013-23. 
Maison    Carree,  368. 
Mamaroneck,  Art  club,  691*. 
Manchester  art  museum,  4221. 
Manhattan    East    side    mission  li- 
brary, special  report,  4615. 
Manier,  Mrs  John,  report  of  Ladies 
literary  society  of  the  First  con- 


gregational church,   Binghamton, 
6813. 
Manlius,  Monday  evening  club,  6915. 
Manual  training,  at  Cornell  univer- 
sity summer  school,  101;  at  Uni- 
versity of  Missouri,  183. 
Manual  training  association,  meet- 
ing of,  199. 
Marathon,   Peck   memorial  library, 

gift,  4642. 
Marcy,    Gov.,     recommends    appro- 
priation for  district  libraries,  97*. 
Marcy,  Grange  study  club,  6916. 
Marks,  R.  R.,  report  of  Council   of 
Jewish  women,    Buffalo    section, 
circle   no.  3,  681°. 
Marlboro      union     school      library, 

special  report,  460". 
Martha    Palmer    university    exten- 
sion club,  Ogdensburg,  694*. 
Marthas    Vineyard    summer    insti- 
tute, 118-121;  statistics,  28-31. 
Mary  Arden  club,  New  York,  693*. 
Maryland,  extension  work,  650*. 
Mason,  W.  A.,  quoted,  396*. 
Massachusetts,  givers  of  free  pub- 
lic library  buildings,  738;  library 
legislation,  4651;  public  libraries, 
739,  110,-17*;  extension  work,  647*- 
4S2. 
Massachusetts  free   public    library 

commission,  110*. 
Massachusetts  state    library,    illus. 

preceding  p.  113. 
Massena,  Ladies  literary  club,  6917. 
Material  pursuits,  capital    invested 

in,  544-55*. 
Mathematics,  meeting  of  American 
mathematical  society,  20s;  at 
Chautauqua,  32,  43;  at  Cornell  uni- 
versity summer  school,  101;  at 
Lehigh  university,  13*;  at  Univer- 
sity of  Missouri,  183;  at  Univer- 
sity of  Virginia,  137;  at  Wabash 
college,  152. 
Matterhorn,  383. 

Mattoni,  H.  N.,  report   of   Literary 
and   historical   society,    Belmont, 
6807. 
May,  E.  B.,  report    of    Progressive 
club,  Herkimer,  688'. 
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Meaker,   R.   P.,   report  of    Art    re- 
search club,  Auburn,  679s. 
Mears,  Mrs  D.  0.,  report  of  Art  for 

travelers  club,  Albauy,  6784. 
Medicine,  at  Illinois  medical  college, 

157. 
Meierkof,  Mrs  E.  L.,  report  of  So- 
ciety for  study  of  child  nature, 
chapter  1,  New  York,  693s. 
Melbourne      university,      extension 

work,  65S3. 
Meloling,  Hattie,  report  of  Histori- 
cal society,  Liverpool,  6912. 
Merrifield,   F.   B.,  report  of  Skaks- 
perean  society,  Bath  on  Hudson, 
680s. 
Merriman,   Mrs   H.    C,    report    of 
Pine  Hills  fortnightly    club,    Al- 
bany, 67S7. 
Mesdag.      Return    of     the    fishing 

boats,  341. 
Methuen  (Mass.),  Nevins  memorial 

library,  1164. 
Mexico  academy   library,  special  re- 
port, 460«;  gift,  4642. 
Michelangelo.      Delphic    sibyl,   342; 

Moses,  322. 
Michigan,    conventions    in,    213;     li- 
brary   legislation,      4662;     corre- 
spondence teaching,  6646. 
Michigan  university,  see  University 

of  Michigan. 
Microscopy,  meeting    of    American 

microscopical  society,  20s. 
Middelharnis  avenue,  336. 
Middletown,  Art  club,  691s. 
Middletown,  Historical  club,  6919. 
Middletown  library,  building,  462e. 
Middletown,  Monday  art  club,  6921; 

outline  of  study,  7156-167. 
Middletown,  The  tourists,  692". 
Middletown,  Travelers  club,  6923. 
Middleville,  Literary  union,  6924. 
Milan  cathedral,  303. 
Milford  (Conn.),  Taylor  free  library, 

illus.  preceding  p.  113. 
Millet.     Gleaners,  343. 
Milwaukee     (Wis.)     public   library, 
illus.  preceding    p.    73,    81;    chil- 
dren's  room,    illus.   preceding   p. 
177. 


Mineralogy,  at   Rhode   Island   sum- 
mer school  for  nature  study,  129. 
Minerva  club,  Sherman,  6984. 
Miniature  painting,  at  Chautauqua, 

33 
Minnesota,  library  legislation,  4668. 
Minnesota   university,    see    Univer- 
sity of  Minnesota. 
Missionary  study  club,  Albany,  678*. 
Missouri,  conventions  in,  21* ;  library 

legislation,  466s. 
Missouri  university,   see  University 

of  Missouri. 
Modeling,  at  Art  academy   of    Cin- 
cinnati, 14s. 
Modern  art,  value  for  schools,  283*. 
Modern  languages,  at  Chautauqua, 
3s,   42;   at   Edinburgh    school    of 
modern  languages,    186.     See  also 
French;  German;  Spanish. 
Mohawk,  Study  club,  6923. 
Monday  clubs,  see  names  of  places. 
Monsalvat     school    of   comparative 

religion,  107;  statistics,  28-31. 
Mont  St  Michel,  cloisters,  304. 
Monteagle  summer  schools,  143;  sta- 
tistics, 28-31. 
Monticello  high  school  library,  gift, 

4643. 
Montour    Falls    free    library,    gift, 

464s. 
Moody,  Mrs  D.  F.,  report  of  Read- 
ing circle,  Blauvelt,  6S1\ 
Mooney,  A.  R.,  report  of  Study  club, 

Waterford,  699T. 
Moore,  A.  K.,  report   of   Art   club, 

Mamaroneck,  691*. 
Moravia,  Philomath,  6926. 
Moravia,  Round  table,  6928. 
Morgan  park  acadamy,  157. 
Morrell,  Mary,  report  of   Thursday 

club,  Aurora,  6S02. 
Moses,  322. 

Mosques,  27S9,  2862,  291-93. 
Mt  Morris,  Literary  and  musical  so- 
ciety, 692T. 
Mt   Morris,  Monday  club,  692s. 
Mount  Yernon,  Washington's  house, 

387. 
Mt   Yernon    (N.     Y.),     Westchester 
womans  club,  692s. 
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Museums,  educational  importance, 
1262. 

Music,  at  Chautauqua,  39;  at  Mont- 
eagle  summer  school,  144. 

Music  teachers,  National  conven- 
tion, 206. 

Mycology,  at  Chautauqua,  4*. 

Myths,  study  of,  at  Columbian 
catholic  summer  school,  IT. 

Nassau,  Philomathean  society,  6931. 

National  association  of  officials  of 
bureaus  of  labor  statistics,  con- 
vention, 197. 

National  correspondence  institute, 
Washington,  6622. 

National  correspondence  schools, 
Indianapolis,  6623. 

National  eclectic  medical  associa- 
tion, convention,  218. 

National  educational  association, 
convention,  215,  4712;  library  de- 
partment, 2364,  4714;  library  de- 
partment, bibliography,  263\ 

National  geographic  society,  meet- 
ing, 20s. 

National  Herbart  society  and  Illi- 
nois society  of  child  study,  meet- 
ing, 21*. 

National  music  teachers,  conven- 
tion, 20s. 

National  sociological  convocation, 
21*. 

Natural  science,  at  Cornell  univer- 
sity, summer  school,  101. 

Natural  science  camp,  4s;  statistics, 
28-31. 

Nature  study,  at  Chautauqua,  4s;  at 
Cornell  university  summer  school, 
101;  at  Rhode  Island  summer 
school  for  nature  study,  127-131;  at 
Monteagle  summer  schools,  14B. 

Neff  college  of  oratory,  Philadel- 
phia, correspondence  teaching, 
6618. 

Neighborhood  civic  club,  New  York, 
603*. 

Neptune,  temple  of,  374. 

Nesmith,  Mrs  H.  M.,  report  of  Mary 
Arden  club,  New  York,  6933. 


New  century  art  club,  Jamestown,. 
6S99. 

New  century  league,  Tonawanda, 
699*. 

New  England,  public  library  move- 
ment in,  bibliography,  2479-48\ 

New  England  town  libraries,  local 
types,  1175-309. 

New  Hampshire*  library  legislation, 
464a. 

New  Jersey,  conventions  in,  204; 
free  libraries,  1497-503;  traveling 
libraries,  1704-712;  extension  work, 
6502. 

New  Mexico,  library  legislation, 
467*. 

New  York  city,  correspondence 
teaching,  661°;  extension  work, 
6218,  6225,  6353-444;  free  lectures, 
6218,  6225,  6363,  6368-378,  6456-464; 
branch  libraries,  459";  reports  of 
libraries,  461°,  4632,  464s;  meeting 
of  American  manual  training  as- 
sociation, 199;  meeting  of  Ameri- 
can philological  association,  19*; 
society  for  political  education, 
1&&-ST-; 

free  libraries:  87-92,  1031;  bibli- 
ography, 245";  circulation,  4605; 
volumes  and  circulation,  5021-3*, 
diagrams  facing  p.  104,  458. 

New  York,  Alcala  club,  6932. 

New  York,  Cathedral  library,  921; 
lecture  courses,  635",  645\ 

New  York,  Charity  organization  so- 
ciety, 9*. 

New  York,  East  side  house,  7094. 

New  York  free  circulating  library, 
S98-919;  illus.  preceding  p.  89;  bib- 
liography, 245T;  branches,  4633; 
gift,  464T;  open  shelf  system,  461*. 

New  York,  Friendly  aid  house,  709s- 
10s. 

New  York  household  economic  asso- 
ciation, outline  of  study,  7141-155. 

New  York  library  association,  meet- 
ing, 4693. 

New  York  library  club,  meetings, 
469e-704. 

New  York,  Mary  Arden  club,  693*. 
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New  York  mercantile  library,  book 
loans,  1G02. 

New  York,  Neighborhood  civic  club, 
693s. 

New  York  normal  college  library, 
moved,  463*. 

New  York  public  library,  876-895; 
illus.  preceding  p.  89;  bibliog- 
raphy, 245s. 

New  York,  Seton  circle,  693". 

New  York,  Society  for  study  of 
child  nature,  chapter  1,  693s. 

New  York  (city),  see  also  Cooper 
union;  People's  institute;  People's 
university  extension  society; 
Teachers  college. 

New  York  state,  conventions  in,  19T- 
20s;  extension  work,  634*-473; 
charts  showing  growth  of  libra- 
ries, preceding  p.  105;  library  ex- 
tension, 100-9,  2467-478;  pioneers 
of  free  libraries  and  popular  edu- 
cation, 92-100,  245s-466;  summer 
schools  in,  27-10e;  university  ex- 
tension   and    traveling    libraries, 

New  York  state  federation  of 
women's  clubs,  convention,  202, 
7028-5\ 

New  York  state  free  institute,  at 
Chautauqua,  42. 

New  York  state  library,  1067-99;  il- 
lus. preceding  p.  49,  105,  177;  cir- 
culation of  pictures,  1721-74*;  so- 
ciology division,  2329-331;  educa- 
cation  division,  2341. 

New  York  state  library  school,  r9T- 
10fl,  2O01-16T;  illus.  preceding  p. 
209;  special  advantages,  2132-15*; 
bibliography,  2597-603;  cooperation 
for  public  education,  2O99-106; 
course  of  study,  2H2;  degrees, 
211s-122;  educational  opportunities, 
2123-132;  environment,  210e-ll2 
faculty,  2079-94;  lectures,  2094 
summer  session,  SM)2,  28-31,  2162 
visitation  of  other  libraries,  215s- 
161. 

New  York  state  summer  institutes, 
9\ 


Newark,  Twentieth  century  club, 
6941. 

Newtown  union  school  library,  en- 
larged facilities,  4631. 

Niagara  Falls,  meeting  of  American 
fisheries  society,  19s;  pictures,  388. 

Niagara  Falls,  Monday  club,  6942. 

Nichols,  Mrs  J.  A.,  report  of  Satur- 
day class,  Buffalo,  6825. 

Nichols,  Mrs  Jennie,  report  of  Soro- 
sis,  Bolivar,  6816. 

Night  watch,  345. 

Nimes,  Maison  Carrie,  368. 

Nineteenth  century  club,  Haver- 
straw,  688*. 

Nineteenth  century  club,  Jordan, 
690*. 

Nondescript  club,  Bronxville,  681T. 

Normal  course,  explanation  of  term, 
23*. 

Norris,  I.  M.,  report  of  Monday  club, 
Springville,  6986. 

North  Adams  (Mass.),  Houghton 
memorial  library,  120s-21*. 

North  Dakota,  library  legislation, 
4671. 

North  London  collegiate  school  for 
girls,  decoration,  4168-173. 

North  Tonawanda,  Forum  club, 
6943. 

Northampton  (Mass.),  Clarke  public 
library  llS6-^,  1208. 

Northampton  (Mass.),  Forbes  li- 
brary, 1195-207;  illus.  preceding  p. 
113. 

Northwestern  university  settlement, 
7131. 

Notre  Dame  cathedral,  305. 

Notting  hill  high  school  4175. 

Oakleaf,  Mrs  F.  H„  report  of  Fort- 
nightly club,  Olean,  694". 

Oberlin  college  summer  school,  14*; 
statistics,  28-31. 

Ogdensburg,  Martha  Palmer  uni- 
versity extension  club,  694*. 

Ogdensburg,  University  extension 
club,  Alpha  branch,  694*. 

Ohio,  conventions  in,  206. 

Oklahoma,  library  legislation,  467*. 
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Old  English,  at  Chautauqua,  2s. 

Olean,  Fortnightly  club,  6946. 

Olean,  Travelers  club,  694s. 

Olean  chapter,  D.  A.  R.,  6945. 

Olla  podrida  literary  society,  Frank- 
linville,  6S6S. 

Onaway  club,  Syracuse,  6989. 

Open  book  shelves,  795,  1525;  bibli- 
ography, 251e. 

Oratory,  see  Elocution. 

Ornithologists'  union,  meeting  of, 
204. 

Osterhout  free  library,  Wilkesbarre 
(Pa.),  866-875;  illus.  preceding  p. 
97. 

Otricoli  Zeus,  323. 

Outlook,  extract  from,  6758-76\ 

Ovid  high  school,  library,  special  re- 
port, 4606. 

Oviedo,  University  of,  see  Univer- 
sity of  Oviedo. 

Oxen  ploughing,  331, 

Oxford  (Eng.),  summer  meeting, 
18M91,  6569-572;  extension  work, 
6219-221,   6561-572. 

Oxford  (N.  Y.),  Round  Robin  read- 
ing club,  6949. 

Pack,  Mrs  A.  S.,  report  of  Fort- 
nightly club,  Stillwater,  69S7. 

Paestum,  Temple  of  Neptune,  374. 

Painting,  at  Chautauqua,  3°;  at 
Shinnecock  summer  school  of  art, 
52;  at  Art  academy  of  Cincinnati, 
147. 

Paintings,  279S-S21,  2S73-887,  328-56. 

Pantheon,  367. 

Parents,  school  for,  at  Chautauqua, 
48. 

Paris,  Alliance  francaise,  192;  Notre 
Dame  cathedral,  305. 

Park  Chautauqua  circle,  Utica,  699". 

Parks,  libraries  in,  1536-548. 

Parliament,  houses  of,  376. 

Parliamentary  law,  at  Chautauqua, 
4B. 

Parthenon.  372;  frieze,  324. 

Pavia,  cloisters,  306. 

Peck,  Mrs  C.  A.,  report  of  Woman's 
club,  East  Aurora,  6S57. 


Peck  memorial  library,  Marathon,, 
gift,  4642. 

Pedagogy,  at  Chautauqua,  36,  43;  at 
Clark  university,  122;  at  Cornell 
university  summer  school,  101;  at 
Fremont  normal  school  and  busi- 
ness institute,  IS4;  at  Marthas- 
Vineyard  summer  institute,  11»; 
at  Oberlin  college,  149;  at  Univer- 
sity of  Geneva,  195;  at  University 
of  Minnesota  17s.  See  also 
Teachers. 

Penfleld,  Study  club,  6951. 

Penn  Yan,  Fin  de  siecle  club,  6952. 

Penn  Yan,  History  class,  6953. 

Pennsylvania,  conventions  in,  204; 
traveling  libraries,  1609-64s;  libra- 
ry legislation,  465°;  extension 
work,  64S8-502;  correspondence 
teaching,  6617. 

People's  institute,  lecture  courses, 
63r-39\  646s. 

People's  university,  72-92;  bibli- 
ography, 2437-44\ 

People's  university  extension  so- 
ciety, lecture  courses,  6399-44% 
646°. 

Pernin's  shorthand  institute,  De- 
troit, 6646. 

Perry,  M.  L.,  report  of  Nineteenth 
century  club,  Jordan,  6904. 

Perry,  Reading  club,  695s. 

Peterborough  cathedral,  307. 

Phelps,  E.  A.,  report  of  Round 
table,  Moravia,  692,J. 

Phelps,  Margaret,  report  of  Clio 
circle,  Gloversville,  6S7". 

Philadelphia,  meeting  of  American 
ornithologists  union,  20s;  civic 
club,  1863;  extension  work,  648e- 
502;  correspondence  teaching,  6617. 

Philadelphia  free  library,  794-80s; 
illus.  preceding  p.  145;  bibli- 
ography, 2451. 

Philadelphia,  Library  company,  il- 
lus. preceding  p.  145. 

Philadelphia  (N.  Y.)  union  school 
library,  new  building,  462°. 

Philae,  Temple  of  Isis,  359. 
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Philanthropy,  study  of,  at  Charity 
organization  society,  94. 

Philomath,  Fayetteville,  686s. 

Philomath,  Moravia,  692s. 

Philomathean  society,  Nassau,  6931. 

Photographs,  see  Traveling  pictures. 

Photography,  at  Art  academy  of 
Cincinnati,  14s. 

Photogravures,  2904. 

Physical  culture,  at  Harvard  sum- 
mer school,  ll5;  at  Monteagle 
summer  school,  144;  at  University 
of  Minnesota,  IS1. 

Physicians  and  surgeons,  meeting 
of  American  association  of,  20". 

Physics,  at  Chautauqua,  32,  4s;  at 
Lehigh  university,  133;  at  Univer- 
sity of  Virginia,  137;  at  Univer- 
sity of  Missouri,  IS3. 

Physiology,  at  Chautauqua,  4s;  at 
Clark  university,  122. 

Pictures,  of  library  buildings,  747- 
752;  exhibits,  1142,  1752-789,  1981. 
See  also  Traveling  pictures. 

Pike,  Emersonian  reading  club,  695". 

Pine  Hills  fortnightly  club,  Albany, 
6T87. 

.Pioneers,  of  free  libraries  in  New 
York,  92-100;  bibliography,  245s- 
466. 

Pisa  cathedral,  308. 

Pittsburg,  Carnegie  library,  64s-659; 
illus.  preceding  p.  57,  65,  161;  bib- 
liography, 2431. 

Plaster  casts,  3951. 

Plattsburg,  Clio  club,  6957. 

Plattsburg,  Ladies  literary  club, 
695s. 

Plattsburg  public  library,  103s. 

Plattsburg,  Tuesday  club,  6959. 

Ploughing  in  the  Nivernais,  331. 

Polish  national  alliance  and  travel- 
ing libraries,  1712. 

Political  economy,  see  Economics. 

Political  education  society  in  New 
York  city,  186s-872. 

Port  Byron  union  school  library,  en- 
larged facilities,  4631. 

Port  Jefferson,  Woman's  literary 
club,  6961. 


Port  Jervis  free  library,  special  re- 
port, 4613. 

Portrait  painting,  at  Shinnecock 
summer  school  of  art,  53. 

Portville,  Caledonian  club,  6962. 

Potsdam,  Fortnightly  club,  6963. 

Poughkeepsie,  Adriance  memorial 
library,  building,  4627. 

Poughkeepsie,  Santa  Maria  reading 
circle.  696*. 

Practical  arts,  school  of,  at  Chau- 
tauqua, 4s. 

Prall,  William,  influence  in  promot- 
ing free  libraries,  1497-50s. 

Pratt  institute  library,  illus.  preced- 
ing p.  177,  209. 

Pratt  institute  library  school,  216T; 
illus.  preceding  p.  209;  bibliog- 
raphy, 260s. 

Priscilla  club,  Binghamton,  6813. 

Professional  schools,  number  of 
students,  55s. 

Programs  of  study  clubs,  7137-199. 

Progress  club,  Angelica,  679s. 

Progressive  club,  Herkimer,  688s. 

Prophets,  frieze  of  the,  351. 

Providence  (R.  I.)  public  library, 
illus.  preceding  p.  113. 

Psychologj',  at  Chautauqua,  37;  at 
Clark  university,  122;  at  Columbian 
Catholic  summer  school,  IT;  at 
Cornell  university  summer  school, 
101;  at  Fremont  normal  school 
and  business  institute,  184;  at 
Marthas  Vineyard  summer  insti- 
tute. II9;  at  New  York  state  sum- 
mer institutes,  9s;  at  University  of 
Geneva,  193. 

Public  libraries,  bibliography,  239- 
58;  branch  libraries,  79s-803,  251s; 
as  an  educational  force,  519-52T, 
607;  educational  institutions  asso- 
ciated with,  125s-262;  establish- 
ing free  lectures,  6231;  growth 
of,  736-747;  historical  retrospect 
and  recent  progress,  138-54,  248*- 
495;  as  centers  for  home  educa- 
tion work,  r87,  104s,  4901-918;  indi- 
vidual influence  in  promoting,  149- 
503;  laws,  1005,  1412-42B,  2496-503;iu 
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Massachusetts,  1HP-174;  in  New 
England,  247°-485;  in  New  York, 
100-9;  pioneers  of,  in  New 
York,  92-100,  245s-466;  number  in 
America,  130s;  cooperation  with 
public  schools,  741,  82\  197-201, 
2568-587;  purpose  of,  49s-503; 
progress  in  the  south,  1504-512; 
state  aid,  996,  1015;  state  super- 
vision of,  1029-34,  1039-49;  wealth 
devoted  to,  544.  See  also  Free  li- 
braries: Grants. 

Public  libraries  and  popular  educa- 
tion, by  H.  B.  Adams,  rS9-96,  49- 
271. 

Public  libraries  division,  report,  r69- 
8°.  465-616;  staff,  r55,  4355;  compar- 
ative summary  of  work,  1891-99, 
45S4. 

Public  library  money,  grants  from, 
see  Grants. 

Public  library  movement,  connected 
with  the  English  idea  of  Society 
for  promoting  useful  knowledge, 
953. 

Public  schools,  see  Schools. 

Publications,  educational,  501,  512, 
52*-54r\  2Gr-63s;  issued  by  coopera- 
tion. 1451-469;  of  home  education 
departmeut,  438",  6275,  7133. 

Pupil-teacher  system,  London,  6557. 

Purdy,  N.  C,  report  of  Monday  art 
club,  Middletown,  6921. 

Putnam,  Herbert,  on  work  accom- 
plished by  Justin  Winsor,  75s;  on 
library  schools,  2012;  library  work, 
2368-3S8. 

Pyramids,  360,  361. 

Quest  of  the  Holy  Grail,  328. 
Quincy,  Josiah,  on  Boston  public  li- 
brary, 75°-762. 

Railroad  combination,  creation  of 
position  of  arbitrator,  598-60*. 

Railroad  traveling  libraries,  154s-558. 

Randall,  A.  M.,  report  of  Woman's 
club,  Leroy,  6909-911. 

Raphael.     School  of  Athens,  344. 

Reading  (Eng.)  college,  extension 
work,  62S3,  6572. 


Reading  circles,  a59s-65s. 

Reading  club,  Perry,  695s. 

Reading  from  Homer,  329. 

Reference  department  work,  at 
New  York  state  library  school,  7*. 

Registered  libraries,  450-52,  456*. 
4574,  45S5;  certificates  of  approved 
circulation.  455s-56°. 

Registered  study  clubs,  reports, 
6782-7012. 

Registration  of  centers,  6266,  627*. 

Reich,  Benjamin,  report  of  Neigh- 
borhood civic  club,  New  York, 
6933. 

Reid,  M.  J.,  report  of  Clio  club, 
Plattsburg,  6957. 

Reims  cathedral,  309. 

Religions,  study  of,  at  Monsalvat 
school  of  comparative  religion, 
10T. 

Rembrandt.  Night  watch,  345;  Por- 
trait of  the  artist,  346;  Syndics  of 
the  cloth  hall,  347. 

Rensselaer,  St  John's  academy  li- 
brary, gift,  464*. 

Rensselaer  county  farmers  club, 
6968. 

Return  of  the  fishing  boats,  341. 

Return  to  the  barnyard,  352. 

Reveley,  M.  A.,  report  of  Ingleside 
club,  Cornwall  on  the  Hudson, 
6S53. 

Reynolds  library,  Rochester,  83"-865; 
bibliography,  2454. 

Rhetoric,  at  Chautauqua,  23. 

Rhode  Island,  library  legislation, 
4651;  extension  work,  6482. 

Rhode  Island  summer  school  for  na- 
ture study,  12M.31;  statistics,  28- 
31. 

Rice,  Mrs  H.  M.,  report  of  Philo- 
math, Fayetteville,  6S65. 

Rice,  William,  educational  work, 
1274-288. 

Ripley,  Literary  club,  6967. 

Rochester,  convention  of  New  York 
state  federation  of  women's  clubs, 
202;  lecture  courses,  6347,  6472. 

Rochester,  Catholic  reading  circle, 
G967. 
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Rochester,    College    woman's    club, 

6963. 
Rochester,  Composition  club,  6971. 
Rochester,  Greek  art  course,  6973. 
Rochester,  Reynolds  library,  836-865, 

2454. 
Rochester,  Unity  club,  6973. 
Rodell,  C.  A.,  report  of  Park  Chau- 
tauqua circle,  Utica,  6996. 
Rodier,  S.,  report   of    Seton    circle, 

New  York,  693a. 
Roedean    school,    Brighton,    decora- 
tion, 4193. 

Romance  languages,  at  Cornell 
university,  99. 

Rome,  antiquities,  pictures,  2889-892, 
362-68;  Arch  of  Constantino,  362; 
Arch  of  Titus,  363;  Castle  of  St 
Angelo,  379;  Colosseum,  364,  365; 
Forum,  366;  Pantheon,  367;  St 
John  Lateran,  cloisters,  310;  St 
Paul's  beyond  the  walls,  311,  312; 
St  Peter's,  313,  314;  Vatican  li- 
brary, 380. 

Rome  (N.  Y.),  Jervis  library  associa- 
tion, traveling  libraries,  4614;  gift, 
4641. 

Rome,  Wednesday  morning  club, 
6975. 

Romeo  and  Juliet,  syllabus  by  Mrs 
J.  K.  Curtis,  7134. 

Roosevelt,  Theodore,  on  Wisconsin 
state  historical  society,  1967. 

Rotchford,  Mary,  report  of  Wide 
awake  club,  Fillmore,  6868. 

Rothchild,  Irene,  report  of  Unity 
club.  Rochester,  6973. 

Round  Robin  reading  club,  Oxford, 
694°. 

Round  table,  Johnstown,  6903. 

Round  table,  Moravia,  692s. 

Rousseau.  Forest  of  Fontainebleau 
at  sunset,  348. 

Rugby  school,  decoration,  415". 

Russell,  B.  E.,  report  of  Olean  chap- 
ter, D.  A.  R.,  6945. 

Rutgers  college,  extension  work, 
6502. 

Rutherford,  Katherine,  report  of 
Art  club,  Bath,  6804. 


Ruysclael.     The     hunt, 
windmill,  350. 


549;      The 


Sacred    literature,    at    Chautauqua, 
3s. 

St  Agnes    free    library,  work    with 
children,  461". 

St      Bartholomew's     lyceum,     New 
York,  free  lectures,  6364. 

Saint  Gaudens.  Shaw  memorial, 
326. 

St  George,  325. 

St  Hilda's  residential  college,  416*. 

St  John  Lateran,  cloisters,  310. 

St  John's  academy  library,  Rensse- 
laer, gift,  4644. 

St  Louis  public  library,  relation  to 
public  schools,  1989-200\ 

St  Mark's  cathedral,  316. 

St  Michel,  304. 

St  Paul's  beyond  the  walls,  311,  312. 

St  Paul's  school,  London,  decora- 
tion, 413e-143. 

St  Peter's,  313,  314. 

Salamanca,  Salmagundi  society, 
697*. 

Salamanca,  Twentieth  century  club, 
6977. 

Salaries  of  librarians,  2052. 

Salem  public  library,  HI8. 

Salisbury  (Ct),  Scoville  memorial  li- 
brary, illus.  preceding  p.  113. 

Salisbury  cathedral,  315. 

Salmagundi  society,  Salamanca, 
697*. 

Samothrace,  victory  of,  327. 

San  Francisco,  meeting  of  Agricul- 
tural colleges  and  experiment  sta- 
tions officials,  215;  extension  work, 
653s-54\  6543. 

San  Jose,  extension  work,  6539,  654*. 

Santa  Ana  (Cal.),  extension  work, 
654s. 

Santa  Maria  reading  circle,  Pough- 
keepsie,  6964. 

Santa  Sophia,  297. 

Saratoga  Springs,  meeting  of  Ameri- 
can social  science  association,  201. 

Saratoga  Springs,  Travelers  at 
home  club,  697s. 
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Sargent.  Frieze  of  the  prophets, 
351. 

Saturday  clubs,  see  names  of  places. 

Saugerties,  Household  economic  as- 
sociation, 6979. 

Sauveur  summer  school  of  lan- 
guages, ll7;  statistics,  28-31. 

Sawyer,  Mrs  A.  H.,  report  of  Wed- 
nesday morning  art  club,  "Water- 
town,  TOO1. 

Sawyer,  Edith,  report  of  Brooklyn 
art  guild,  6S1S. 

School  district  library,  originator  of, 
95\  967.  1037;  movement  in  New 
York,  W-\<Xf;  transfer,  4S92. 

School  districts,  control  of  libra- 
ries, 439". 

School  of  applied  art,  Battle  Creek, 
correspondence  teaching,  6645. 

School  of  Athens.  344. 

School  of  expression,  Boston,  south- 
ern summer  term,  144;  statistics, 
28-31. 

School  of  expression,  Chautauqua,  4\ 

Schoolroom  decoration,  277-430;  per- 
manent. 3934-94";  outside  New 
York,  396-422;  principles  to  be  ob- 
served, 4047-99. 

Schools,  public,  art  education  in, 
1791-S2";  connection  with  libra- 
ries, 741,  S24,  197-201,  2569-587. 

Schuylerville,  Saturday  club,  69S\ 

Science,  American  association  for 
advancement  of,  convention,  20*. 

Science  courses,  at  Chautauqua,  39, 
4s;  at  Monteagle  summer  school, 
144;  at  Natural  science  camp,  4s; 
at  Oxford  summer  meeting,  IS8; 
at  University  of  Chicago,  153;  at 
University  of  Illinois,  161.  See 
also  Natural  science. 

Scotland,  summer  school  in,  IS6. 

Scott,  A.  P.,  report  of  Composition 
club,  Rochester,  6971. 

Sculpture,  279s,  2S71,  319-27. 

Sears,  A.  E.,  report  of  Historical 
club,  Albion,  678s. 

Secretarial  institute  and  training 
school  of  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  165;  sta- 
tistics, 2S-31. 


Semitic  history  and  civilization, 
outline  of  study,  716s-177. 

Seneca  Falls,  Fortnightly  club,  69S*. 

Seneca  Falls  historical  society,  69S\ 

Seton  circle,  New  York,  6936. 

Seville,  Giralda  tower,  293. 

Seward,  Gov.,  quoted,  9S1. 

Sexton,  P.  T.,  report  on  university 
extension,  15S2. 

Seymour  library.  Auburn,  gift,  463*. 

Shackelford,  E.  P.,  report  of  Travel- 
ers at  home  club,  Saratoga 
Springs,  697s. 

Shakespeare  amateurs,  Cuba.  6S53. 

Shakespeare  club,  Carthage,  6S39. 

Shakespeare  club,  Cuba,  6S54. 

Shakespeare  club,  Fredonia,  6871. 

Shaksperean  society,  Bath  on  Hud- 
son, 6S05. 

Shakspere  study,  at  Chautauqua,  2*. 

Shakspere's  house,  378. 

Sharp,  J.  D.,  report  of  Macaulay 
club,  Hornellsville,  68S6. 

Sharp,  K.  L.,  on  extension  library, 
1604;  library  work,   21 74. 

Shaw,  C.  L.,  report  of  Tourists  club, 
Delhi,  685s. 

Shaw  memorial,  320. 

Sheldon,  Mrs.  F.  C,  report  of  Philo- 
mathean  society,  Nassau,  6931. 

Shelf  department  work,  at  New 
York  state  library  school.  79-82. 

Shepherdess,  340. 

Sherburne  public  library,  enlarged 
facilities,  4632. 

Sherman,  East  Side  study  club, 
69S4. 

Sherman,  Mineiwa  club,  69S4. 

Shinnecock  summer  school  of  art, 
51;  statistics,  2S-31. 

Shorthand,  at  Chautauqua,  48. 

Sibyl,  Cumaean,  354;  Delphic,  342. 

Silvercreek  high  school,  library, 
special  report,  4G07;  charging  sys- 
tem, 460s. 

Sing  Sing,  lecture  courses,  6347,  647*. 

Sing  Sing,  Friday  evening  Shaks- 
pere club,  69S5. 

Singing,  at  Chautauqua,  39. 

Sir  Galahad,  356. 
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Skinner,  S.  I.,  report  of  Woman's 
literary  club.  Port  Jefferson,  6961. 

Smith,  C.  S.,  report  on  People's  in- 
stitute, 6382-393. 

Smith,  Georgetta,  report  of  Clio 
club,  Haverstraw,  6883. 

Smith,  M.  M.,  report  of  Forum  club, 
North  Tonawanda,  6943. 

Smith,  M.  W.,  report  of  Colonial 
club,  Canajoharie,  683'. 

Smith,  Mrs  S.  McK.,  report  of 
Chatham  literary  society,  6845. 

Snook,  D.  E.,  report  of  Tourists 
club,  Waverly,  7006. 

Social  economics,  definition,  2325; 
collection  on  in  New  York  state 
library,  2327. 

Social  economy,  seminary  of,  2331- 
34\ 

Social  settlement  clubs,  7091-133. 

Social  settlements  and  libraries, 
2004-r. 

Society  for  promotion  of  agricul- 
tural science,  207. 

Society  for  promotion  of  engineer- 
ing education,  20s. 

Society  for  study  of  child  nature, 
chapter  1,  Nerw  York,  6938. 

Society  for  the  study  of  art,  Fre- 
donia,  6S72. 

Society  for  university  extension, 
Liverpool,  657s. 

Sociology,  at  Chautauqua,  34,  4s; 
at  Columbian  catholic  summer 
school,  172;  at  Fremont  normal 
school  and  business  institute,  184; 
at  meeting  of  American  social 
science  association,  201. 

Sociological  convocation,  national, 
212. 

Soderholtz,  E.  E.,  picture  publisher, 
290». 

Sorosis,  Bolivar,  6815. 

South  New  Berlin  union  school  li- 
brary, enlarged  facilities,  4631. 

Southern  students  conference,  142; 
statistics,  32-35. 

Spain,  pictures,  289",  382;  extension 
work,  6579. 


Spanish,  at  Chautauqua,  33;  at  Sau- 
veur  summer  school  of  languages, 
ll7. 

Spencer,  Mrs  C.  N.,  report  of  Fort- 
nightly club,  Hamilton,  68S2. 

Spencer,  Mrs  D.  D.,  report  of  Study; 
club,  Mohawk,  6925. 

Sphinx  and  pyramids,  360. 

Spicer,  Mrs  George,  report  ofl 
Shakespeare  club,  Carthage,  6839. 

Springfield  (Mass.),  schoolroom 
decoration,  4003-2a. 

Springfield  (Mass.),  art  museum, 
123s-249;  illus.  preceding  p.  113. 

Springfield  (Mass.),  city  library.  1217- 
28s. 

Springfield,  (Mass.).  Museum  of 
natural  history,  1249-257;  illus.  pre- 
ceding p.  113. 

Staff,  list  and  salaries,  r53-64. 

Springville,  Monday  club.  6986. 

Stanford  university,  extension  work, 
6541. 

State  aid,  for  extension  work,  6281. 
See  also  Grants. 

State  libraries,   legislation,  464s-654. 

State  library  commissions,  1475-49a, 
465%  4657,  465s,  4662,  4664,  4669, 
4672;  bibliography,  2511;  table, 
4679-68. 

Statistics,  of  summer  schools,  23-35; 
of  New  York  libraries,  492-611. 
See  also  Tables. 

Stecker,  Mrs  C.  H.,  report  of  "West- 
chester woman's  club,  Mt  Vernon, 
6929. 

Steele,  Mrs  A.  E.,  report  of  Monday 
afternoon  study  class,  Glovers- 
ville,  6877. 

Stereoscopes  in  library  picture 
work,  rl27-142. 

Stetson  university,  extension  work, 
6233,  630P-511;  correspondence 
teaching,  6624. 

Stevens,  Eugenie,  report  of  Wednes- 
day morning  club,  Rome,  6975. 

Stewart,  Mrs  J.  S.,  report  of  D.  A.  R. 
Willard's  mountain  chapter, 
Greenwich,  6879. 

Stewart,  Margaret,  report  of  Round 
table,  Johnstown,  6903. 
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Stiles,  Rev.  L.  report    of    Literary 
and  musical   society,   Mt  Morris, 
6927. 
Stillwater,  Fortnightly  club,  69S7. 
Stockton     (Cal.),     extension     work, 

6543. 
Stoii.vpoint    union    school     library, 

special  report,  460T. 
Stuwell,  Mrs  M.  B.,  report  of  Fort- 
nightly club,  Potsdam,  6963. 
Stratford-on-Avon,  Shakspere's 

house,  37S. 
Streatharn  hill  high  school,  decora- 
tion, 4179-1S2. 
Students,  proportion  to  population, 
oo'-ZQ1;  credit  for  extension  work, 
6262-275. 
Students        associations,        Oxford 

(Eng.),  6567. 
Students  meetings,  6243. 
Study  clubs,  1875-9r;  bibliography, 
2554-56*;   conference   on    methods, 
6T66;   special  mission,   675-;  num- 
ber, 6736;  outlines  of  study,  6737, 
7137-199;   programs,    7137-193;   pro- 
gress and  permanent  value,  675s- 
764;  registered,  reports,  622s,  678=, 
7012;   unregistered,    reports,   70F- 
133.    See  also  names  of  places. 
Study   clubs   division,   report,    rl85- 

19\  673-732;  staff,  r63. 
Subinspector  of  public  libraries  di- 
vision, need  of,  r72,  4361. 
Subject     bibliographies,     index    to, 

2284-292. 
Summer  meetings,  6243. 
Summer  schools,  at  universities,  F; 
private,  decrease  in,  22-;  changes 
in     organization,     22"';     statistics, 
1898,  23-35. 
Summer    schools    division,     report, 

1898-99,  r203,  1-44. 
Sundayschools,  cooperation  of  li- 
braries with,  2003. 
Surgery,  at  Illinois  medical  college, 
157;  at  meeting  of  American  asso- 
ciation of  physicians  and  sur- 
geons, 20°;  American  surgical 
association.  2F;  Association  of 
military  surgeons,  21*. 


Surveying,  at  Lehigh  university, 
13*. 

Swan,  Mrs  W.  G.,  report  of  His- 
torial  conversation  club,  Albion, 
67S9. 

Switzerland,  pictures,  289s,  383; 
summer  school  in,  19*. 

Sydney,  University  of,  see  Univer- 
sity of  Sydney. 

Syllabuses,  extension,  6276,  713s. 

Syndics  of  the  cloth  hall,  347. 

Syracuse,  lecture  courses,  634s,  647*. 

Syracuse  central  library,  improve- 
ments, 4627. 

Syracuse,  Ladies  historical  club, 
69S8. 

Syracuse,  Onaway  club,  698". 

Syracuse,  Wednesday  club,  6991. 

Taber,  Mrs  W.  W.,  report  of  Ona- 
way club,  Syracuse,  6989. 

Tables,  expenditures  of  Home  edu- 
cation department,  438s;  use  of 
traveling  pictures,  4S7-S9; 

libraries:  charters  and  admis- 
sions, 439s;  circulation,  4561, 
459*.  495-97,  4991,  5011;  college 
libraries,  610;  founding  and 
control,  4401;  free  libraries,  4581, 
4595;  free  libraries  circulating 
1000  volumes  or  more,  601-9;  geo- 
graphic distribution,  494-97;  libra- 
ries receiving  grants,  458-55;  com- 
parative growth,  598-99;  law 
libraries,  611;  library  commis- 
sions, 468;  work  of  public  libra- 
ries division.  458*,  registered,  450- 
52;  summary  of  statistics,  459*, 
492-93;  traveling  libraries,  475-85; 
in  the  University.  441s;  of  10,000 
volumes  or  more,  599-600. 

Tabor,  Mrs  Mary,  report  of  Wed- 
nesday club,  Castile,  6841. 

Taj  Mahal,  318. 

Tanner,  J.  P.,  report  of  Saturday 
afternoon  study  class,  Fort  Plain, 
686s. 

Tarbell,  M.  A.,  Cooperation  between 
library  and  community,  131-38. 

Tarrytown,  lecture  courses,  634*, 
04  73. 
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Taxation,  for  support  of  libraries, 
971,  100',  4418,  4591;  new  legisla- 
tion, 4659-662,  466s,  467s. 

Taylor,  Mrs  W.  R.,  report  of  Greek 
art  course,  Rochester,  697". 

Teachers,  summer  institutes  for,  92. 
197; 

schools  for:  1T;  at  Baylor  uni- 
versity summer  school,  145;  at 
Central  New  York  summer  school, 
5";  at  Chautauqua,  36,  43;  at  Clin- 
ton summer  school,  9";  at  Cornell 
university  summer  school,  9*;  at 
Harvard  summer  school,  ll2;  at 
Marthas. Vineyard  summer  insti- 
tute, lls-121;  at  Oberlin  college, 
14s;  at  Oxford  summer  meeting, 
191;  at  University  of  Illinois,  15s- 
162;  at  University  of  Michigan, 
163;  at  University  of  Minnesota, 
177-181;  at  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin, 174.     See  also  Pedagogy. 

Teachers  association  of  the  Church 
of  Our  Father,  Buffalo,  682s. 

Teachers  college,  Bryson  library, 
gift,  4647;  lecture  courses,  6357-362, 
646"-472. 

Technical  education  board,  London, 
655s. 

Temeraire,  353. 

Tennyson,  study  of,  at  Chautauqua, 
2s. 

Thayer,  Mrs  J.  H.,  report  of 
Minerva  club,   Sherman,  6984. 

Theology,  at  University  of  Chicago, 
153;  at  Columbian  catholic  sum- 
mer school,  172. 

Theseum,  373. 

Thompson,  A.  A.,  report  of  Monday 
club,  Niagara  Falls,  6942. 

Thomson,  John,  on  Pennsylvania 
traveling  libraries,  160°-64s. 

Thousand  Island  Park,  teachers 
summer  institute  at,  92. 

Thursday  club,  Aurora,  6802. 

Thwaites,  R.  G.,  secretary  of  "Wis- 
consin state  historical  society, 
193°. 

Ticknor,  George,  quoted,  1407. 

Tombs,  pictures,  2795,  286°,  318. 


Tonawanda,  New  century  league, 
6992. 

Tonawanda  public  library,  enlarged 
facilities,  4632. 

Tonawanda,  Upsilon  Tau  Delta 
club,  6992. 

Topeka  (Kan.)  public  library,  illus. 
preceding  p.  97. 

Torrey,  Jesse  jr,  an  educational  pio- 
neer, 92s-949;  portrait,  preceding 
p.  97. 

Tourist  club,  Belmont,  680s. 

Tourists,  Middletown,  6922. 

Tourists  club,  Delhi,  685*. 

Tourists  club,  Waverly,  700s. 

Tower  of  London,  377. 

Training  class  of  Buffalo  free  kin- 
dergarten association,  6S2\ 

Training  classes,  bibliography,  25S8- 
612.      See  also  Library  schools. 

Training  of  extension  workers,  624s- 
251. 

Trans-Mississippi  library  congress, 
1513. 

Transfers,  libraries,  4S92,  458s. 

Travelers  at  home  club,  Saratoga 
Springs,  697s. 

Travelers   club,   Brentwood,   681". 

Travelers  club,  Canajoharie,  683'. 

Travelers  club,  Ilion,  6895. 

Travelers  club,  Middletown,  6923. 

Travelers  club,  Olean,  694s. 

Travelers  club,  Waterville,  7004; 
outline  of  study,  7178-193. 

Traveling  exhibits  of  pictures, 
rl25. 

Traveling  libraries,  154-71;  in  Bos- 
ton, 1136;  in  Maine,  7022;  for  clubs, 
1543;  legislation  on,  4655,  4657,  465s, 
4664,  4667,  4669,  467\  467T,  4691;  of 
New  York  free  circulating 
library,  909-912;  origin  of  sys- 
tem, 485S-S65;  in  Philadelphia,  80* ; 
bibliography,  2527-537;  in  New 
York  state,  rlOT-ll",  1574-609,  4715- 
86s;  addition,  4764;  for  the  blind, 
rlO°-ir,  472-731;  for  farmers, 
4731-74s;  number  sent  out,  622s; 
reference,  471s-721;  statistics,  45S9, 
4749-85s;  subject  libraries,  4758-76\ 
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4851;  use,  4766-84;  number  of  vol- 
umes, 4751. 

Traveling  libraries  and  pictures  di- 
vision, staff,  r57. 

Traveling  pictures,  rlP-lS4,  1T2-S2, 
277-430,  4S68-S9;  administrative 
details,  392?;  bibliograpliy,  2542- 
554;  discounts,  3946;  duty  free  im- 
portation, 3946;  educational  value, 
285";  express  charges,  392s;  fees, 
3927;  frames,  rl2\  3922,  3942,  394s; 
100,  suitable  for  high  schools, 
2861-S99;  criticism  of  list,  rl4'-184; 
original  list  submitted  for  critic- 
ism, 27S8-S2S;  publishers,  2901,  3944; 
size,  393-,  3942;  small  pictures, 
3952;  time  limit,  392°-931. 

Traveling  pictures  and  schoolroom 
decoration.  rl42-lS4,  277-430. 

Treadwell,  H.  I.,  report  of  "Wednes- 
day literary  club,  Watertown, 
6993. 

Trigonometry,  at  Chautauqua,  33. 

Troy  children's  neighborhood  li- 
brary, new  quarters,  462s. 

Troy.  East  Side  study  class,  699*. 

Troy,  Literary  association,  6994. 

Troyon.  Return  to  the  barnyard, 
352. 

Trustees,  library,  4411. 

Tuesday  clubs,  see  names  of  places. 

Tufts  college  summer  school  of 
chemistry,  126. 

Tully  high  school  library,  new  quar- 
ters. 462s. 

Turner.  The  fighting  T§meraire, 
353. 

Twentieth  century  club,  Boston,  ex- 
tension work,  623\  647a-48\ 

Twentieth  century  club,  Newark, 
6941. 

Twentieth  century  club,  Salamanca, 
69T7. 

Underwood,  Mrs  G.  F.,  report  of 
Fortnightly  club,  Fort  Edward, 
6S67. 

Union  settlement,  7103-lls. 

Union  Springs.  Leisure  hour  club, 
6995. 


Union  Springs  library  association, 
gift,  4645. 

United  States,  pictures  illustrating 
scenery,  2897,  2S99,  386-90,  391. 

United  States  government,  educa- 
tional publications,  507,  512,  52s- 
53s;  attitude  toward  libraries,  52s. 

Unity  club,  Rochester,  697s. 

University  association,  Claverack, 
6S4S. 

University  club  library,  moved,  4635. 

University  credit  for  extension 
work,  6262-275. 

University  extension,  see  Extension; 
Home  education. 

University  extension  association, 
Denmark,  6581. 

University  extension  club,  Alexan- 
dria Bay,  6791. 
University    extension    club,     Alpha 

branch,  Ogdensburg,  694\ 
University    extension     club,     Bald- 

winsville,  6S03. 
University    extension     college,     see 

Reading  college. 
University  of  California,  extension 

work,  6538-54\ 
University    of    Chicago,     extension 

work,    6216,    622\    6514-528;    corre- 

pondence  teaching,  663M>44. 
University      of      Chicago     summer 

school,  15-;  statistics,  24-27. 
University     of     Denver,     extensiol 

work,  653s. 
University     of      Geneva      summei 

school,  194;  statistics,  24-27. 
University  of  Illinois  library,  illus. 

preceding  p.  209. 
University  of  Illinois  state  library 

school,  2173-213;  illus.  preceding  p. 

209;  bibliography,  2609. 
University     of     Illinois,      summer 

school,  158-163;  statistics,  24-27. 
University  of  Iowa,  extension  work, 

653\ 
University    of     Kansas,     extension 

work,  6535. 
University    of     Michigan,     library, 

illus.  preceding  p.  145. 
University    of     Michigan     summer 

school,  163;  statistics,  28-31. 
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University  of  Minnesota  summer 
school,  ir-181;  statistics,  28-31. 

University  of  Missouri  summer 
school,  182;  statistics,  28-31. 

University  of  Oviedo,  extension 
work,  657*. 

University  of  Sydney,  extension 
work,  658s. 

University  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  convocation,  202;  institu- 
tions enrolled  in,  109s;  study 
clubs  in,  lS8a;  libraries  and  insti- 
tutes in,  4415-49. 

University  of  Virginia,  summer  ses- 
sion, lSe-14*;  statistics,  32-35. 

University  of  West  Virginia,  sum- 
mer session,  135. 

University  of  Wisconsin,  extension 
work,  6528-533;  summer  school,  17*, 
32-35. 

University  of  Wyoming,  extension 
teaching,  6233;  correspondence 
teaching,  6647-653.  See.  also 
Wyoming  university  extension 
association. 

University  settlement  library,  New 
York,  moved,  4635. 

Unwin,  Hermione,  Decoration  of 
schools  in  England,  4031-228. 

Uppingham  school,  decoration,  4144- 
15*. 

Upsilon  Tau  Delta  club,  Tona- 
wanda,  6992. 

Utica,  Park  Chautauqua  circle,  699". 

Van  Dyck.  Charles  1,  king  of  Eng- 
land, 333;  Three  children  of 
Charles  1,  334. 

Van  Lone,  Lizzie,  report  of  New 
century  league,  Tonawanda,  699*. 

Van  O'Linda,  M.  G.,  report  of  Fri- 
day study  club,  Watervliet,  7005. 

Van  Siclen,  G.  W.,  lecturer,  6335. 

Van  Wyck,  Nettie,  report  of  Fort- 
nightly club,  East  Fishkill,  685s. 

Vatican  library,  380. 

Vedder.     Cumaean  sibyl,  354. 

Velasquez.  Equestrian  portrait  of 
Don  Balthazar  Carlos,  355. 

Venice,  Grand  canal,  381;  St  Mark's 
cathedral,  316. 


Vermont,  library  legislation,  464', 
4656. 

Vernon  union  school  library,  im- 
provements, 462s. 

Verrochio.     Colleoni,  320. 

Victoria  university,  extension  work, 
6222,  6574. 

Victory  of  Samothrace,  327. 

Virginia  university,  see  University 
of  Virginia. 

Vischer.     King  Arthur,  321. 

Vocal  music,  at  Chautauqua,  3". 

Volumes,  added  in  circulating  li- 
braries, 4592;  in  free  libraries, 
45S2,  4999,  5011,  diagrams  facing  p. 
104,  458;  in  five  largest  American 
libraries,  diagram  facing  p.  458; 
in  libraries  of  state,  diagram  fac- 
ing p.  104,  458;  in  New  York  city 
libraries,  5021-39,  diagram  facing 
p.  104,  458;  accessioned  in  public 
libraries  division,  4751;  in  regis- 
tered libraries,  4501-52;  summary, 
4934;  in  University  libraries,  439*, 
4418-49,  4571,  458. 

Vosburgh,  Emma,  report  of  Monday 
evening  club,  Canajoharie,  683". 

Wabash  college  summer  school,  151. 

Wall  pictures,  see  Traveling  pic- 
tures. 

Walling,  W.  W.,  report  of  Literary 
club,  Brasher  Falls,  6S18. 

Warsaw  high  school  library,  special 
report,  4607. 

Warwick  institute  library,  charging 
system,  460s. , 

Washington  crossing  the  Delaware, 
391. 

Washington  (D.  C.)  capitol,  389; 
correspondence  teaching,  6619-62*. 

Washington  (D.  C.)  public  library, 
674-69s. 

Washington  (D.  C.)  school  of  li- 
brary science,  222". 

Washington  heights  free  library, 
site  for  building,  4636. 

Wassung,  Mrs  A.  B.,  report  of  Heli 
study  club,  Johnstown,  6902. 

Waterford,  Lady,  school  decoration, 
4207-218. 
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Waterford,  Study  club,  6997. 

Watertown,  D.  A.  R.,  Le  Kay  de 
Chaurnont  chapter,  699s. 

Watertown,  Wednesday  literary 
club,  6999. 

Watertown,  Wednesday  morning 
'art  club,  TOO1. 

Waterville,  Every  Saturday  night 
club,  TOO3;  outline  of  study,  T168- 
1T7. 

Waterville,  Home  study  circle,  TOO4. 

Waterville,  Travellers  club,"  TOO4; 
outline  of  study,  T1TS-193. 

Watervliet,  Friday  study  club,  TOO5. 

Watkins,  Woman's  club,  TOO6. 

Watrous,  G.  A.,  lecturer,  6338-341. 

Watsonville  (Cal.),  extension  work, 
6543. 

Watts.     Sir  Galahad,  356. 

Waverly,  Tourists  club,  TOO6. 

Wealth,  devoted  to  public  libraries 
and  material  pursuits,  544-554;  re- 
sponsibilities, 635-648. 

Weber,  L.  E.,  report  of  Salmagundi 
society,  Salamanca,  69T6. 

Webster,  Mrs  C.  L.,  report  of 
Shakespeare  club,  Fredonia,  68T1. 

Webster,  Mrs  D.  W.,  report  of  Art 
club,  Middletown,  691s. 

Webster  free  library,  cooperation 
with  schools,  4616. 

Wednesday  clubs,  see  names  of 
places. 

Wells,  Mrs  E.  A.  jr,  report  of  Fort- 
nightly study  club,  Johnstown, 
6901. 

Wellsville  public  library,  gift,  464*. 

Welsh,  J.  T.,  report  of  Amici  in  lit- 
tera  club,  Albany,  6TS\ 

Wertimer,  Mrs  A.  C.,  report  of 
Woman's  investigating  club,  Buf- 
falo, 6S32. 

West,  outline  of  study  on,  71T8-19*. 

West  New  Brighton,  Deems  literary 
club,  TOO7. 

West  Virginia,  conventions  in,  205. 

West  Virginia  university,  see  Uni- 
versity of  West  Virginia. 

Westbury,  Green  Wood  public  li- 
brary, improvements,  462s. 


Westchester  woman's  club,  Mt  Ver- 
non, 6923. 
Western  New  York    federation    of 
literary  and  educational  organiza- 
tions, T055-88. 
Western    New    York    federation    of 
women's    literary    clubs,    conven- 
tion, 203. 
Westfield,  Monday  club,  TOO3. 
Westhampton  free  library  associa- 
tion, site  for  building,  4629. 
Westminster     Abbey,     301;     Poets 
corner,  302. 

Whiteplains  public  library,  build- 
ing, 4631. 

Whitfield,  Mrs  J.  A.,  report  of 
Travelers  club,  Ilion,  6895. 

Whitney,  J.  E.,  on  People's  univer- 
sity extension  society,  640M43. 

Whitten,  R.  H.,  sociology  librarian 
of  New  York  state  library,  229s. 

Wide  awake  club,  Fillmore,  686";  li- 
brary building,  4622. 

Wilbor,  Mrs  Carleton,  report  of 
Home  lights  club,  Elmira,  6S62. 

Wilcoxson,  A.  H.,  report  of  Monday 
afternoon  club,  Kinderhook,  690*. 

Wilhelm,  Josephine,  report  of 
Graduates  association  of  the  Buf- 
falo seminary,  682s. 

Wilkesbarre  (Pa.),  Osterhout  free  li- 
brary, 86"-8T5;  illus.  preceding  p. 
9T. 

Willard's  mountain  chapter,  D.  A. 
R.,  Greenwich,  68T". 

Williams,  Edgarda,  report  of  Friday 
evening  Shakspere  club,  Sing 
Sing,  69S5. 

Williams,  S.  M.,  report  of  Priscilla 
club,  Binghamton,  681*. 

Winchester  college,  decoration,  411'- 
126. 

Windmill,  the,  350. 

Wing,  Mrs  C.  D.,  report  of  Monday; 
club,  Attica,  6T99. 

Wingate,  0.  F.,  lecturer,  6342. 

Winsor,  Justin,  library  work,  75*, 
2039;  literary  work,  202". 

Winter  night  club,  Islip,  689°. 

Wisconsin,  library  legislation,  465', 
4664;  extension  work,  6528-53*. 
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Wisconsin  state  historical  society, 
193-97;  illus.  and  plans  preceding 
p.  193;  bibliography,  256*. 

Wisconsin  summer  school  of  li- 
brary science,  175,  2213;  statistics, 
32.35. 

Wisconsin  traveling  libraries,  1648- 
679;  stations,  illus.  preceding  p. 
161. 

Wisconsin  university,  see  University 
of  Wisconsin. 

Wisner,  Mrs  F.  E.,  report  of  His- 
torical club,  Middletown,  691s. 

Woburn  (Mass.)  public  library,  1166. 

Wolcott,  American  literature  club, 
7008. 

Woman's  club,  East  Aurora,  685T. 

Woman's  club,  Ithaca,  689T. 

Woman's  club,  Leroy,  eftO0-^1. 

Woman's  club,  Watkins,  700s. 

Woman's  institute  library,  Yonkers, 
special  report,  4614. 

Woman's  investigating  club,  Buf- 
falo, 683s. 

Woman's  literary  club,  Dunkirk, 
6856. 

Woman's  literary  club,  Port  Jeffer- 
son, 6961. 

Women,  natural  librarians,  204J-62. 

Women's  clubs,  1827-862;  and  travel- 
ing libraries,  1688-70*;  conven- 
tions, 20s. 

Wood,  B.  E.,  report  of  D.  A.  R.,  Le 
Ray  de  Chaumont  chapter, 
Watertown,  699s. 

Wood  carving,  at  Chautauqua,  3*. 


Wood  library,  Canandaigua,  special 

report,  461= ;  gift,  463s. 
Worcester     (Mass.),     libraries    and 

schools,  197--988. 
Worcester  (N.  Y.),  Fortnightly  club, 

Tor. 

Worden,  Mrs  Dora,  report  of  Inter- 
laken  literary  club,  Keuka  col- 
lege, 690*. 

Wright,  G.  R.,  report  of  Grange 
study  club,  Marcy,  691*. 

Wright,  S.  E.,  report  of  Alcala  club, 
New  York,  6982. 

Wycombe  abbey,  4188-19*. 

Wyoming,  library  legislation,  4672; 
correspondence  teaching,  664T-65*. 

Wyoming  university  extension  as- 
sociation, lecture  courses,  653". 

Wyoming,  University  of,  see  Univer- 
sity of  Wyoming. 

Yellowstone,  Falls  of  the,  390. 
Yonkers,  Tuesday  club,  7012. 
Yonkers,  Woman's  institute  library, 

special  report,  461*. 
York  minster,  317. 
Y.  M.  0.  A.,  educational  work,  14*, 

16?,  191"-92°. 
Young  men's  institute,  New  York, 

free  lectures,  636s. 
Yuba  (Cal.),  extension  work,  654*. 

Zeus,    Otricoli,  323. 

Zoology,  at  Chautauqua,  3s;  at 
Rhode  Island  summer  school  for 
nature  study,  12*;  at  Wabash  col- 
lege, 152. 


